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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  work  is  intended  as  a  text-book  for  Professors  and  their 
classes,  and  also  for  private  students  who  wish  to  study  the  fund- 
amental principles  of  Organic  Chemistry.  It  contains  not  only 
all  the  older  facts,  but  also  the  new  discoveries,  relating  to  the 
products  of  both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  pre- 
sents concisely  the  profoundest  philosophy  of  chemistry,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  an  introduction  to  the  author's  large  work.  The 
writer's  design,  in  its  preparation,  may  be  imperfectly  understood 
by  the  following  extract  from  his  preface. 

^^It  is  constantly  becoming  more  apparent,  that  the  organic 
compounds,  if  all  their  relations  are  brought  into  view,  and  not 
alone  their  individual  characteristics,  belong  to  distinct  groups, 
which,  as  it  were,  correspond  to  the  natural  families  of  plants, 
and  that  these  groups  are  again  united  to  each  other  by  a  com- 
mon bond.  Scientific  Organic  Chemistry  must  determine  these 
groups,  show  the  laws  to  which  their  members  are  subject,  trace 
out  the  bond  which  unites  them,  ascertain  from  their  constitution 
the  cause  of  their  mutual  and  anomalous  relations,  and  unfold  the 
Oneness  in  the  great  mass  of  materials.  In  completing  these 
Principles^  1  have  wished  to  contribute  something  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem,  and  whilst  I  have  sought  to  point  out,  in  the 
above-mentioned  direction,  the  department  of  our  knowledge  in 
organic  chemistry,  in  a  concise  scientific  form,  yet  my  especial 
endeavor  has  been  to  obtain  a  fixed  stopping-point,  which  might 
make  it  possible  for  the  student  to  review  the  details,  and  be  able 
to  impress  them  upon  the  memory." 


TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE 


Thi  great  extent  to  which  Organic  Chemistry  is  cultivated  in 
Germany,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  a  knowledge  of  that 
science,  both  in  England  and  America,  are  sufficient  reasons  for 
endeavoring  to  conduct  some  of  the  German  fountains  of  chemical 
science  to  our  own  land. 

In  selecting  the  present  work  for  translation,  regard  has  been 
had  to  the  fact,  that  without  being  too  voluminous  for  general  use, 
it  embraces  most  of  the  Philosophy  of  Chemistry,  and  the  new 
discoveries  not  already  incorporated  into  the  systematic  works  in 
our  language.  This  volume,  as  the  author  in  his  Preface  remarks, 
is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  his  large  work,  the  '^Chemie  der 
Organischen  Yerbindungen,"  (an  octavo  of  3000  pages,  which  has 
long  been  a  standard  work  throughout  Germany,  and  is  now  being 
revised  by  the  author ;)  yet  it  is  complete  in  itself,  and  contains, 
in  a  clear,  concise  form,  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  organic  che- 
mistry. It  has  been  prepared  expressly  for  laboratories,  medical 
and  scientific  schools,  universities,  etc.,  and  the  study  of  a  few 
pages  will  satisfy  the  scientific  chemist  that  the  distinguished 
author  has  well  comprehended  both  the  subject  itself  and  the 
wants  of  the  student. 

In  nomenclature,  the  translator  has  endeavored  to  use  those 
terms  which  would  best  express  to  the  English  reader  the  German 
idea,  without  attempting  improvements ;  yet  he  has  found  great 
difficulty,  not  only  from  the  want  of  agreement  between  our  pres- 
ent English  authorities,  but  also  from  the  absence  of  terms  cor- 
responding to  the  German.  Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  use 
new  terms,  those  of  the  author  have  been  almost  invariably  re- 
tained. 

As  a  large  portion  of  the  work  was  translated  in  Zlirichi 


z  translator's  preface. 

whilst  the  translator  enjoyed  constant  personal  intercourse  with 
Dr.  Lowig,  it  is  hoped  that  the  translation  does  justice  to  the 
author,  though,  from  the  difiSculty  of  the  subject,  it  cannot  be 
free  from  errors.  The  style,  being  concise,  has  almost  necessarily 
lost  its  elegance,  as  no  freedom  in  phraseology  could  be  taken  and 
express  the  exact  idea.  The  translation  of  a  purely  scientific 
work  like  this  is  attended  by  many  diflSculties,  not  the  least  of 
which  arises  from  the  very  necessity  of  its  being  rendered  into 
English — I  mean,  the  absence  of  anything  of  a  like  nature  in  our 
language;  and  the  necessity  of  a  right  apprehension  of  a  thousand 
abstruse  truths,  in  order  to  their  correct  translation.  The  appre- 
ciation of  these  difficulties  has  made  the  translator  more  attentive 
to  correctness  of  idea,  than  to  any  ornaments  of  style. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  in  this  work,  degrees  of 
temperature  invariably  refer  to  the  centigrade  thermometer. 

Should  this  volume  meet  with  sufficient  success  to  justify  the 
undertaking,  and  show  that  our  chemical  public  are  ready  for 
such  a  work,  it  is  proposed  to  offer  to  them  Dr.  Lowig's  ''  Chemie 
der  Organischen  Verbindungen"  (Chemistry  of  the  Organic  Com- 
binations) in  an  English  dress,  as  speedily  as  possible  after  the 
appearance  of  the  third  German  edition. 

DANIEL  BREED. 

United  States  Patent  OFrics, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1853. 
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Since  the  appearance  of  my  "  Chemistry  of  Organic   Com- 
binations,"  the  number  of  chemical  facts  has  greatly  increased, 
yet  none  of  these  has  determined  me  to  materially  change  the 
system  which  I  there  adopted  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  new  discove- 
ries have  only  served  to  confirm  it.     Indeed,  many  views,  which 
I  there  ventured  only  with  diffidence  to  advance,  have  been  so 
surprisingly  confirmed  that  I  no  longer  hesitate  to  use  that  sys- 
tem as  the  foundation  of  the  present  work.     It  is  constantly  be- 
coming more  apparent  that  the  organic  compounds,  if  all  their 
relations  are  brought  into  view,  and  not  alone  their  individual 
characteristics,  belong  to  distinct  groups,  which,  as  it  were,  cor- 
respond to  the  natural  families  of  plants,  and  that  these  groups 
arc  again  united  to  each  other  by  a  common  bond.     Scientific 
organic  chemistry  must  determine  these  groups,  show  the  laws  to 
which  their  members  are  subject,  trace  out  the  bond  which  unites 
them,  ascertain  from  their  constitution  the  cause  of  their  mutual 
and  anomalous  relations,  and  unfold  the  oneness  in  the  great 
mass  of  materials.     In  completing  this  volume,  I  have  wished  to 
contribute  something  to  the  solution  of  this  problem ;  and  whilst  I 
have  sought  to  point  out,  in  the  above-mentioned  direction,  the 
department  of  our  knowledge  in  organic  chemistry,  in  a  concise 
scientific  form,  yet  my  especial  endeavor  has  been  to  obtain  a  fixed 
stopping-point,  which  might  make  it  possible  to  the  student  to 
review  the  details  and  be  able  to  impress  them  upon  the  memory. 
In  this  work,  as  in  the  "  Chemistry  of  Organic  Combinations," 
the  theory  of  the  organic  radicals  forms  the  basis  of  the  systems. 
I  have  gone  only  one  step  further,  in  considering  the  radicals 
no  longer  as  a  collective  whole;  for  I  distinguish  in  them  an 
active  compound-controlling  part  from  some  more  passive  com- 
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ponents.  By  this  means  it  was  possible,  with  fewer  elementary 
substances,  to  combine  not  only  a  great  part  of  the  organic 
compounds,  in  a  manner  at  once  simple  and  corresponding  to 
facts,  bat  also  to  discover  a  cause  for  the  different  chemical  rela- 
tions of  the  radicals.  For  example,  there  were  the  phenomena  of 
substitution,  i.  e.  the  entrance  of  hydrogen  through  the  halogens^ 
which  I  sought  to  harmonize  with  the  theory  of  the  organic  radi- 
cals ;  by  this,  and  without  my  wishing  or  seeking  it,  to  a  certain 
degree  a  union  between  the  radical  theory  and  the  nucleus  theory 
was  revealed.  The  principles  which  have  led  me  thus  far,  I  have 
ezpressejl  in  the  General  Part ;  very  briefly,  indeed,  yet  I  trust 
80  plainly  that  no  one  will  be  in  doubt  as  to  my  real  meaning ;  to 
prevent  misunderstanding,  however,  I  am  induced  to  make  a  few 
farther  remarks. 

The  only  object  of  chemical  symbols  is,  to  express  through  the 
formula  the  mode  of  union  of  the  elements,  corresponding  to  the 
reactions  which  have  been  observed  in  the  mutual  influence  of  the 
chemical  combinations.  Those  formulae  which  most  nearly  fulfil 
these  conditions  must  be  considered  as  the  best.  How  the  ele- 
ments in  a  chemical  compound  really  do  unite  with  one  another 
— in  what  the  act  of  chemical  combination  really  consists,  where- 
by the  entire  change  of  qualities  of  the  elements  in  their  union  is 
controlled,  are  questions  to  which  a  positive  answer  can  never  be 
given.  It  is  alone  what  is  chemically  created — chemically  com- 
pleted— that  is  subject  to  our  observation.  The  how  of  these 
creations,  in  inorganic  as  well  as  in  organic  nature,  is  entirely 
concealed  from  our  view;  and,  in  this  respect^  all  microscopic 
investigations  have  brought  nothing  to  light.  Therefore,  also, 
the  question  regarding  atoms  is  immaterial;  the  fact  is,  the  che- 
mical union  of  substances  takes  place  in  certain  atomic  propor- 
tions, and  the  word  atom  is  nothing  more  than  an  expression  of 
this  fact. 

By  denoting  acetic  acid  (04113)03,  it  must  be  assumed  that  O4H3 
unite  as  a  whole  with  O3;  this  formula  corresponds  to  all  the 
known  reactions,  since  O3  can  be  substituted  by  Ol3,Br3,S3,  etc. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  formulae  {G^^O,  {G^^^j  (C4H,)01,  etc. ; 
and  we  place  0,  S,  01,  outside  of  the  brackets,  as  the  elements 
which  are  able,  mutually,  to  substitute  each  other.  These  form- 
jalae,  in  certain  respects  purely  empirical,  do  not  afiect  the  ques- 
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tion  how  the  elements  in  G^IIj  and  in  G^B,  possibly  unite,  first 
vrith  each  other,  and  then  with  0,  S,  Gl,  etc. 

The  organic  compounds,  like  the  inorganic,  separate  into  groups, 
whose  individual  members  are  distinguished  by  comiiion  charae- 
teristics;  but  whilst  the  difference  of  chloric,  bromic,  and  iodie 
acid  from  potassa,  soda,  and  lithia,  is  caused  by  the  different 
quality  of  the  elements,  the  variations  in  character  of  formic, 
acetic,  and  propionic  acid  from  wood-spirit,  alcohol,  and  amyl- 
spirit,  depends  upon  the  difference  in  quantity  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, and  all  new  investigations  have  led  to  the  same  results — 
that  this  increase  of  weight  is  consequent  upon  a  simple  law,  and 
in  a  great  number  of  organic  compounds,  consists  in  a  plus  or  mi- 
nus xGjH,.  If  from  ethyl  G^E^  the  group  G^H,  be  withdrawn, 
there  remains  methyl  G^Hj  and  methyl — G,H,,  is  ■*  H.  Now  aH 
radicals  which  belong  to  this  class,  and  which  I  have  designated 
as  the  radicals  of  the  methyl  group,  in  all  their  combinations,  act 
the  part  of  hydrogen ;  like  it,  they  unite  with  0,  S,  Gl,  Br,  etc., 
and  their  compounds  correspond,  especially  with  N,  P,  As,  St,  in 
each  relation  of  the  hydrogen  compounds,  to  those  elements. 
Hence  the  character  of  these  radicals  depends  upon  the  hydrogen 
atom  ;  it  controls  the  combinings  of  the  whole  group ;  in  it  lies 
the  cause  of  their  chemical  commonality,  whilst  the  individual 
members,  and  their  varying  relations,  are  determined  by  xG^H,. 
Hence,  I  designate  H  as  the  active  part  of  these  radicals,  and 
zG^H,  as  their  components.  In  like  manner,  the  radicals  of  the 
groups  of  acids,  to  which  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  etc.,  belong, 
divide  into  the  active  part  G,H,  and  the  components  zG^H, ;  the 
chemical  distinction  between  the  radicals  of  the  methyl  group  and 
those  of  the  individual  members  of  the  above-mentioned  acids, 
which  I  have  generally  called  the  radicals  of  the  formyl  group, 
rests  therefore  upon  the  chemical  difference  of  the  active  parts. 

Like  ethyl  G^H^  benzid  Gj^H^  is  a  member  of  a  series  in  which 
each  successive  member  is  formed  by  the  entrance  of  G^H,.  In 
chemical  relation,  benzid  behaves  like  ethyl ;  hence  it  is  consistent 
to  seek  the  cause  of  this  agreement  only  in  the  common  active 
part,  therefore,  in  the  hydrogen  atoms ;  thus  hydro-ethyl  (G4H,)H 
corresponds  to  hydro-benzid  (G,3H,)H.  Now  benzid  GjjH, — ethyl 
G4H3  a  G,.  If  we  consider  the  remainder  G3  as  the  nucleus, 
benzid  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  the  components  2G2H,, 
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the  nucleus  Cg,  and  tbe  active  part  H.  The  formula  for  benzid 
is,  therefore,  2C,IIj,C3,H,  corresponding  to  ethyl  2C,IIj,H.  As 
bensid  relates  to  ethjl,  benzoic  acid  relates  to  propionic  acid, 
tolujlic  acid  to  butjric  acid,  and  cuminic  acid  to  capronic  acid; 
thus  is: — 

Propionic  acid  .  .  (2CjH,,C,H)03+C3  = 
Benzoic  acid    (2C,H„C3,C2H)03. 

Butyric  acid  .  .  .  (3C,H„C,H)03+C3  = 
Toluylic  acid  (3C,H„C3,C,H)03. 

Capronic  acid    .  .  (5Cj,H„C,H)03+C3  = 
Cuminic  acid  (5C,H„C„C,H)03. 

These  formulae  are  intended  mly  to  assist  the  memory.  How 
this  nucleus  C3  occurs  in  the  combination,  and  whether  it  generally 
exists  only  as  such,  are  not  determinate  questions,  but  the  fact  is 
that,  by  the  addition  of  C,,  C^,  C(j,  C3,  to  the  radicals  of  the  formyl 
and  methyl  group,  each  one  of  the  hydro-polycarbyls  is  formed. 
Benzid  2C2H2,C3,H  is  related  to  the  radical  of  benzoic  acid  2C^U^^ 
C3,C,H,  as  ethyl  2C,H3,H  is  to  the  radical  of  propionic  acid  2C2 

Benzoic  acid  and  salicylous  acid  belong  to  the  most  interesting 
isomeric  compounds.  With  the  same  atomic  constitution  (CJ4H3O3), 
'"  •"  they  show  chemically  and  physically  the  greatest  differences.  Ben- 
zoic acid  is  one  of  the  most  permanent  organic  substances,  not 
alone  because  of  its  expelling  salicylous  acid  from  its  combina- 
tions, but,  in  its  alkaline  solution  exposed  to  the  air,  it  does  not 
suffer  the  least  change,  whilst  salicylous  acid,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, soon  separates  into  acetic  and  melanic  acid.  The 
cause  of  this  different  behavior  can  be  sought  only  in  the  differ- 
ent n^ode  of  union  of  the  elements.  Hence,  when  I  denote  ben- 
zoic acid  as  (2CgH,,C3,C,H)03,  and  salicylous  acid  as  C4H202'~(C2 
H3,C0,C2H)O,  I  wish  by  this  to  express  that  the  former  consists 
of  one  group  of  atoms,  the  latter  of  two  separate  groups.  The 
decomposition  of  salicylous  acid  depends  first  of  all  upon  the 
separation  of  these  groups;  and  whilst  one,  by  the  addition  of  the 
elements  of  one  atom  of  water,  is  converted  into  acetic  acid,  the 
other  C2H„C^j,C2H,  under  similar  conditions,  forms  melanic  acid. 
In  making  the  formulae,  I  have  always  had  these  circumstances  in 
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view ;  they  are  no  fietians^  but  the  result  of  accurate  examinattoiu 
of  all  the  phenomena  which  the  compoands  present. 

In  the  present  state  of  Organic  Chemistry,  I  do  not  think  it 
worth  the  trouble  to  combat  the  objections  occasionally  made  to 
the  theory  of  organic  radicals.  From  the  fact  that  nitrate  of 
silver  does  not  react  upon  chlorethyl,  some  have  at  once  concluded 
that  chlorine  does  not  occur  in  that  substance  as  in  chloride  of 
potassium;  and  from  the  circumstance  that,  by  shaking  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potassa  with  acetate  of  ethyl,  acetate  of  potassa  is  not 
instantaneously  formed,  they  find  incontestable  evidence  that  acetic 
acid  cannot  be  contained  as  such  in  the  compound.  Yet  no  chemist 
*  doubts  the  similarity  of  constitution  of  chlorethyl  and  iodethyl, 
for  it  is  a  fact,  that,  by  the  actioa||f  chlorine  upon  iodethyl,  chlor- 
ethyl is  formed,  whilst  iodine  is  separated ;  and,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, nitrate  of  siUer  and  iodethyl,  in  alcoholic  solution,  are  at  once 
transposed  into  iodide  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  ethyl.  Although 
acetate  of  ethyl  is  immediately  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  and  in  the  aqueous  solution  is  insoluble,  yet  it 
must  be  an  amid-like  body  €41130^+0411303;  that  compounds 
also  exist  of  oxide  of  ethyl  with  phosphoric,  carbonic,  boracic,  and 
silicic  acid,  and  that,  according  to  this  opinion,  basic  silicate  of 
ethyl  SAeO+SiOj  consists  of  8(C4H,0j)+Si,  and,  consequently, 
the  alcohol  must  reduce  the  silicic  ftcid,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
the  most  violent  heating  of  it  with  charcoal  cannot  accomplish ; 
these  are  facts,  left  quke  out  of  view.  Th  such  hypotheses  we 
arrive,  when  in  judging  of  the  rational  constitution  of  organic 
compounds,  individual  phenomena  alone,  and  not  their  totality, 
are  considered.  Whether  ether  is  the  same  substance  which  oc- 
curs in  alcohol  and  the  compound  ethers,  is,  as  respects  the  theory 
of  the  organic  radicals,  a  secondary  question.  For  who  knows 
sulphuric  4cid  and  potassa  in  sulphate  of  potassa  ?  The  fact  is, 
that  ether  and  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  give  sulphate  of  ethyl,  in 
the  same  manner  as  sulphuric  acid  and  potassa,  the  product  which 
we  call  sulphate  of  potassa. 

This  work  will  be  closely  allied  to  my  Chemistry  of  Organic 
Combinations,  to  which  it  will  be,  as  it  were,  an  introduction. 
Therefore  I  have  not  given  the  per  cent,  constitution  of  the  indi- 
vidual substances,  but  only  their  formulae :  for  this  reason,  also, 
the  discoverers  of  the  same  are  not  mentioned.     I  have  seldom 
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given  the  explanation  of  the  chemical  processes,  leaving  that  for  the 
meditation  of  the  student.  The  perfect  scientific  keeping  of  the 
work  forbids  giving  any  especial  regard  to  the  practical  part  of 
organic  chemistry;  therefore  I  have  directed  the  attention  there- 
to, by  placing  those  subjects  in  brackets. 

In  these  Principles^  it  is  quite  apparent  that  each  specialty  can- 
not be  considered.  Should  any  one  miss  a  few  of  the  latest  disco- 
veries, it  may  serve  as  my  excuse  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
labor  of  this  work  was  performed  in  1860  ;  the  General  Part, 
especially,  was  written  long  before  Kolbe  made  known  his  views 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  organic  compounds.  Indeed,  I  fear 
more  complaint  will  be  made  of  the  too-muchj  than  of  the  too- 
little. 

And  now  little  volume  go  forth  into  the  world,  and  give  friendly 
greeting  to  the  chemical  public. 

LOWIG. 

Zurichj  October  1851. 
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Acetate  of  oxybichloride  of  chloracetyl :  CljAcOCL^AcO, 
Bichloracetate  of  oxybichloride  of  chloracetyl :  cfjAcOCUCLAcOg 
Chloracetate  of  oxybichloride  of  chloracetyl:  Cl,AcOClj,Cl3,AoOj 
Nitrochloraoetjl :  CiaAcN       ..... 
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4.  BramaaUjl:  Br,  \r=C,Br,,r,Br=C,Br, 

OiyhjdrBW  of  bromncetjl:   BOiU'iAcO, 

5.  lodMt4yl:  l,Ae=C,I,.C,I=C.Ij 

OKjbjiiralo  of  iodacetjl :  ftu.rAcO, 

6.  Sulphacehjl:  80,Ac=f  ,H,,CjSO^C,ir,SO, 

SuJphiLoe^  l-Eulpbor ' 


icid:  L'IIO,HacO,,~SO, 


Acryl:  AcrC,,~C,H,=C,H,     . 

Oiylijdrate  of  Acrjl :  HO.AoiO  , 
Acrolein-ammoiii^;  NH,,n-t-AcHJ 
•  Hydrate  of  Hcrylio  acid:  Ha,AcrO, 

Dicncryl:  C  ,H,0. 
Laei!/l:  l,iic==C.lL0,*-C,H,-:C,B,0, 
Lsclic  acid :  La«Oj 
Hjdnite  of  lactic  Mid :  HO,UcO, 
LactJd:  C.H.O.     .... 
ChlOTiuccgl:  ci^u=c,n„c,n,=c,H,ci, 

Chlorauecinio  acid :  ".SuO, 
Iloiible  nuiic»l«  of  methyl  witli  acetyl 

Acetom/l:  MB,-Ac=C,ir„-C,lf,=C,H,   . 

Oxide  ef  aoetonyl :  MeO,-~AoO=C,H,0, 
Tropitmyl:  Pr=2C,H,,C,H=C.H 

Oiyhydrate  of  propionjl :  UO.PrO  . 
Hydrate  of  propionifl  add :  HO.PrOj 
Propion:  AeU,~PrO=(.'   11.  0, 

1.  BatsryU  Bn=SCjH,.C,ll=C,H, 

OsyhydrnWof  butjj-yl:  HU.BuO      . 

Oiideof  butyfyl:  BuO 

Butyric  acid:  BnO,   . 

Ilydrnta  of  batyric  oeid  :  HO.BoO,  . 

DeriTcd  Tftdiola  of  bolyryl   . 

2.  Bi'Morlutyryl:  Ot,Bu=.2C,Hj,C,arr,H=C,F,Cl, 

Oxyhydrata  of  bichlorbutyryl :  HO.n.BoO 
Hydrele  of  bicUorbutyrie  acid:  HO.Cl.BuO 

3.  QuadmhloTbulyryl:  CI.Bti=CjHr2C,Cl„C,H=C,H,Clj 

Oiybydrateof  fiaadnohlorbutyryt:  HO.CUiuO 
Hydnilo  of  qaadriohlorbutyric  soid:  HO,Cl,BuOj 
Butyron;  PpO.'BuOssCi.H    0, 

1.  Vahnjl;  Va=4C,H^C,H=C„H, 

Oiideof  laleryi:  Vat) 

Oiyhydrate  of  Taleryl :  BO.TaO 

Valerinuia  add :  Ta-Of 

Hydrate  of  Talcrinnio acid:  HO.VaO, 

Acetate  of  osyohlnride  of  yalerjl:  VaOCl,,AeOj 

DeriTed  radicalB  of  xaleryl     . 

2.  BUUoT-ralfTyl:  C1,Va=8C„K,,C,a,,C,H=C,oH,CI, 

Hydrate  of  bicblor-Talerionia  acid:  HOCl.VaO. 
S.   Quadri-^loT-vaUryl:  a,Va=3C,n^2C^I,,C,H=C.,e,a, 
Hydrate  of  quudrichlor-itnlenntiic  nciil:  HO.cniVnO, 

4.  n^afklor-TaUryl:  Cl,Vft=C,H^8C,Cl„C,H=C|oHjCl, 

Terchloride  of  bGiachlor-Tateryl :  civVaCl,   . 

ValBron:  V10,~VaO=C^H  0, 
CajH-OBi/J:  C»=5C,H„C,H=C„H|, 

Hydrate  of  capronic  acid:  HOCaO, 

NitnwBproryl ;  CaN  ..... 

Csproa:  AniO,"CaO=C_H„0, 
1.   Otnanlhyl :  0«=6C,HpC,H  J!,,H„    . 

Oiybydrate  of  oeoaiitbyl:  HO.OeO  . 

Hydnte  of  oenantliic  add :  HO.OeO, 


Derived  radicals  of  oenuithjl 
2.  BichlorBoumlhyl  ,■  Cl,0e=5C,H.,C,a,.C,H=C,,H„CI, 
8.   QaadrieUoriienantkyl:  CI.0e=4C,U,,:iCjCI,.C,H»"C„H,aj 

Oxjiiydrnle  of  bichloroonanth;! :  HU.n^eO 

OcDiintluo  Mid :  C,.n.,0,       . 
Capryl:  Cp=7r,Hj.CjH=C,jH,, 

Hjdmle  of  oaprie  acid  :  HO,rpO.    . 
Ptlargonyl:  Pg=8C,0,.C,H=C|,H,,        . 

Hydrata  of  pelai^onio  Bcid :   HO.PgO, 
CapHayl:  Cr=9C,H,C,I!=C„H,5 

Oijhjdrate  of  ooprinyl :  HO.CrO 

Hydrulq  of  csprinia  lusid :  H0,CrO, 

Oijchlorideof  caprinyl:  CrOCl, 
Cocgl:  Co=]OC,npC.H=CoH,, 

Hjdmte  of  oocylic  acid :  HO.CO,     . 
LauTotttaryt :  Lro=llC,H,,C,H=C,,tIj, 

Hydrste  of  1»uroate»i-re  acid :  HO.CroO 
Myriilicyl:  My=]8C,H„C,H=C„H„      . 

Ilydrolo  of  myristic  aoid  ;  HO.MyO, 
Bchyl:  By=I4C,II^r,H=:C„n„ 

Hjdrnlo  of  behjlic  acid  :  HO.ByO,  . 
Palmilyt:  Pa=15C,H^C,H=C„H,. 

Hydnil«  of  palmitic  acid  :   KO.PaO, 

Ethalio,  olidje,  madiac,  aud  bogbatyrie  add:  . 
Margaryl:  Mg=ieC,H,.C,H=C„H„        . 

Hydrate  of  margaric  acid  :  HO^I^, 

Hydrate  of  stenrio  acid  :  2BQM%fi^ 

Mnrgariii-etilpburio  acid 

Metamargario  acid  :   H0(CjyHjj)Oj   . 


0.{C„I 


HydroiDnrgaric  add :  HUfCuHj, 

■■  ■         Hd(a 


■'•^A 


Hydromargftriticacid:  Hl^^flLlij 

Mnrgaron:  CeO,~M(rO=C„H„Oj(?) 
Sleati-phanyl;  Sph=17C,lI,.Cjir=C_II„ 

Hydrnto  of  slearophanio  acid :  floiSpli 
Btktnyl:  Dh=2IC,HpCaH=C„H „ 

Hydrate  of  betienylio  acid  ;  HO,BhO, 
Ceraiiffl;  Cy=2ac,H^C,H~C,,H„ 

Hydrate  of  ccroasic  acid:  IlO.CyO, 

Hydrate  of  oorotio  acid:  UOTCtO,     . 
Mdliiiyl:  Ml=29C,Hj,0,H=C„H  , 

Hydrate  of  meUislua  acid:  HO.MeO, 

Sail-tike  CombiiuUiont  oftht  Orida  ofttit  llelhgl  Orw^  vith  Hit  Ariit  of  the 
Fomgl  Omup. 
Combinaliona  of  the  oxide  of  mtthyl 

Fomat«  of  methyl :  MeO.FoO,    . 

JisBic  formalB  oi  melliyl :  ;iMeO,FoO,      . 

rhlorfonnaleof  muttyl:  MeO.OlFoO,      . 

Acotaloof  mothjl;  MeO,AcO,     . 

Xylit,  mesit  .... 

Chloracetate  of  methyl :  WeO,cl,AeO,      . 
Cemliinatiimt  o/oiidc  o/tl/ii/l    . 

Formate  of  «tl>yl;  AeO.FoO, 

tliiorforaiBtc  at  etiiyl :   AeO.ClFoO, 

Acetate  of  ethyl ;  AeO.AcO, 

Acetal:  SAaO.AcOj 

ChloracetaU  of  ethyl ;  AeO,Ci.AaO, 

Ether-Bolphacetia  acid :  HO[AeO~W\Ao)~l 

Aerat«  of  ethyl :  AeO.AcrO, 
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Propionate  of  ethyl :  AeO»PrO,    . 

Butyrate  of  ethyl :  AeOjBuOj 

Bichlor-butyrate  of  ethyl :  AeO,CltBuOj 

Valerianate  of  ethyl :  AeO,  VaO, 

Capronate  of  ethyl :  AeO,Ca03     . 

Margarinate  of  ethyl :  AeOjMgO, 

Ether- stearic  acid :  AeO,HO,MggOj,  etc. 
Combinations  of  oxide  of  amyl     .... 

Acetate  of  amyl :  AmO,AcO- 

Valerianate  of  amyl :  AmO,  VaOj 
Spermaceti  and  vox         ..... 

Ethalate  of  cethyl :  CeOjAeOg  (spermaceti) 

Cerosinate  of  cerosinyl :  CyO,CoO-  (cerosin,  sugar-cane 

Cerotate  of  cerotyl :  CrCCtOj  (Chinese  wax) 

Palmitate  of  mellissyl:  MyO,PaOg  (myricin,  beeswax) 

Palm  wax,  cemauba  wax :  Cj-Hj^Oj 

Myrica  wax,  ocuba  wax :  CggHg^Oj 

Leaf  wax,  cork  wax :  CjjHjqOj     . 

HYDROPOLYCARBYLS. 

FIRST  QBOUP. 

Carbon  Nucleus :  C*. 


wax) 
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Actiye  part,  II 


1.  Allyl group.     Formula:  Component,  xC-H- ;  Nucleus,  C» 

AUyl:  All=2C«Hj,  C2,H=C.H-   . 

Oxide  of  allyl:  AllO 

Sulphur  allyl :  AUS 

Chlor-allyl:  AllCl       . 
Odmyl:  Od=3CjHj.Cj,H=CgHy   . 

Sulphur-odmyf:  OdS 

Sulpho-hydro-odmyl :  OdS,H8 
Ferulyl:  Fyr=5C„Hj,C2,n=C,aH„ 

Sulpho-ferrulyl 

2.  Oleyl group.   Formula:  Component,  xCgH,;  Nucleus,  Cj;  Active  part,  CjH 

Terecryl:  Tr=CjHj,  C,,CjHs=CjHg 

Hydrate  of  terecric  acid:  H0,Tr04(?). 
Angelicyl:  Ag=3CaH,,Cj,C»H=C,ony       . 

Hydrate  of  angelic  acia :  HO,AgO,  . 
Moringyl:  Mo=18C,Hj,C2,C2H=Cj^Hj-   . 

Hydrate  of  monngaic  acid:  HT/fMoO^ 
Oleyl:  01=16CjH^C,,Cai}=:Cj6H33 

Hydrate  of  oleinic  acid  (oleic  acid)  :  HOjOlOj 

Elftidicacid:  H0,(C„H33)0. 

Clinic  acid:  HO,(CJFl^O,(?) 

Olein-sulphuric  acia  . 

Meta-oleio  acid 

Hydro-oleic  acid 
Doeglyl:  Doe=:17C,H^,C2,CsJIs=sC3oII«     . 

Hydrate  of  doeghnic  acid:  HO,l5oeOj 

Hydrate  of  ricinic  acid:  HOJCggH-jjOj 
Erucyl:  Er=x20CjHyCj.CjH=:C.Jr, 

Hydrate  of  erucaic  acid:  HO,LrOj 
Salt-like  combinations  of  these  acids    . 
Oleate  of  ethyl :  AeCOlO. 
Elaidate  of  ethyl ;  AeCElOj 
BoegUnate  of  ethyl :  AeO,Doe03 
DaubU  aeids,  consisting  of  the  acids  of  the  oleyl  group  with  formic  acid 
Succinic  acid  :  SuOgssBCgHj,  03,^Fo03==C8n40g 
Hydrate  of  succinic  acid :  2HO,SuOq 
Chlor-succinate  of  oxychloride  of  chlor-acetyl;   2(Cn,AcOClj)-|-C3Cl3,03, 

*  0v«     •••••.... 
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Succin-sulphuric  acid:  8HO,(CeHj,Og,'"Fo)0,'"2S03 

Lipinic  acid:  LiOgssCgHg.Oy^FoOjSssCioHeO, 

Hydrate  of  lipinic  acid:  2I10,LiO. 

Adipinic  acid:  AdO^=sC^Ql^,0^^¥oO^=:C^flfi^ 

Hydrate  of  adipinic  acid :  -HO,AdOj 

Pimelinic  acid:  PiOg=C^Hj,0,,^Fo03=C,4nioO, 

Hydrate  of  pimelinic  acia :  2HO,PiOj 

Suberic  acid:  SbOg=C,^H.,,03,^Fo03=C„n,jO, 

Hydrate  of  suberic  acia:  2HO,SbOj 

Sebacic  acid:,  Se03=C,8H.5,03^Fo03=C2yH,303 
'       Hydrate  of  sebacic  acid :  2HO,Se03 
Appendix  to  the  9ucq/l  group 

Camphoric  acid :  Cpli05=C,8H.g,0,,^Fo03=CjoH,^03 

Hydrate  of  camphoric  acid :  2HO,dph03 

Phoron:  CjgH^OL  ..... 

Phtalinic  acid:  Pth03=C,4Hg,03,'~Fo03==Ci3H^03 

Hydrate  of  phtalinic  acid:  2HO,PhtOe 

Terephtalicacid:  2HO,C,3H403    . 

Terebinic  acid :  HO,C,4HjOy 

Pyrotercbinic  acid :  CjjHiqO^ 
Sali'like  eombinatiofu  of  these  acids 

Succinate  of  methyl :  2MeO,Su03 

Suberate  of  methyl :  2MeO,SbOe 

Succinate  of  ethyl :  2AeO,SuOg    . 

Suberate  of  ethyl :  2AeO,Sb05     . 

Adipinate  of  ethyl :  2AeO,Ad()g  . 

Camphorate  of  ethyl :  2AeO,Cph05 

Ether-camphoric  acid:  AcO^HOtCphOg 

Phtalinate  of  ethyl :  2AeO,PhtOe 
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SECOND  OBOUP. 


Carbon  Nucltus :  C^. 

Glycyl  Group,     General  formula :  Component,  xC^H, ;  Nucleus,  C^ 
part,  H  ..... 

Glycyl:  GlssCjHj^C^.HssCgH,     .... 
Oxide  of  glycyl:  010  .... 

Salt-like  combination  of  oxide  of  glycyl  (Fat) 

Butyrate  of  glycyl :  GlO.BiiO,  (Butyrin)       . 
Valerianate  of  glycyl :  GlO.VaO,  (Delphin) 
Laurostearinate  of  glycyl :  GIO,  LauO,  (Laurostearin) 
Myristicinate  of  glycyl :  GlO,MyO.  (Myristicin) 
Palmitinate  of  glycyl :  GlO,PaO.  (Palmitin) 
Margarinate  of  glycyl :  G10,Mgl)3  (Margarin) 
Stcarinate  of  glycyl:  2G10,Mpa()-  (Stearin) 
Stearophanate  of  glycyl :  GlO^SpnOj  (Stcarophanin) 
Oleinate  of  glycyl :  GlO^OlOg  (Olciu) 
Olinate  of  glycyl :  GIO.OIO,  (Olin,  etc.) 

Fat«  and  oils  occurring  in  Nature 

Soaps  and  plasters  ..... 


Active 
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TniBD  OBOUP. 


Carbon  Nucleus :  Cg. 


1.  Nicid  Group.     General  formula :  Component,  xCgHj ;  Nucleus,  Cg  ;  Active 

part,  H.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .192 

mdd:  Nc=2CjnjHCe,H=C,oH5 192 

Chloride  of  nicid :  NcCl         .  .  .  .  .  .192 

Paranicin:  C^oHj^      .......     192 
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2.  Niceyl  Group.    General  formula :  Component,  xCjHj ;  Nucleus,  C^ :  Active 
part,  C-H    .... 
Niceyl:  Ke=2CjjHj,Ce,C2H=C„H,    . 
Hydrate  of  nicemic  acid :  HOjNeO- 
Chlorniceinic  acid:  2HO,Cl,NeO-,'~Ne03 
Ttrebeneyl:  Tc=3C2Hj,Cj,C,H=C„H.      . 
Hydrate  of  terebenzinlo  acid :  HO,TcO, 

Paired  Combinations  of  thb  Nicid  Group  and  the  Nictl  Group 

1.  Pairling:  CgHjO-  ..... 

a.  Furfural:  FuOj=CjH,Oj,'^(Cjnj,CeH)Oj=(C,oH^Oj)Oa 

Sulpho-furfurol :  FnSj    .... 
Nitro-farfurol :  Fu^Nj    .... 

b.  CMnon:  ChoOj=C^H,02''(Cjnj,Cg,CjH)Oj=(C^H^02)0, 

Colorless  hydrochinon :  ChoOj-l-Hg 
Green  hydrochinon :  ChoOj-f-H 
Hydrochl orate  of  hydrochinon :  ChoOj-l-HCl    . 
Brown  sulphohydrochinon :  ChoO^-l-S-f-HS 
Yellow  sulphohydrochinon :  ChoOj+H-l-HS 
Rhombohedral  sulphohydrochinon :  8(ChoO,H)-f-2HS  . 
Derived  radicals  of  chinon      ..... 

Bichlorchinon :   Cl,ChoOj=:C2H,02^(C2Clj,Ce,CjH)02=(C,jH2Cl 

Trichlorchinon :  C].ChoOj=xC2H,b2^(C2ClyCg,C2Cl)Oj=(CuHCl, 

Tetrachlorchinon  (Chloranil):  Cl4ChoOj=CgCl,Oj'"(Cja2,Ce,C 

Cl)02=(C,-Cl40j)0, 

Hydrate  of  chloranilic  acid  :  H0(C-C1)0. 

Hydrate  of  chloranilamidic  acid:  HO(NH2,CeCl)Oj,^(C8Cl)0, 


2.  Pairling:  C^Hj  ...... 

a.  Phenol  (Spirol) :  HO,SprO=aC.H-'*(C2Hj,Ce,H)0=HO,(C,-H.)0 

Creosote :  HO,CroO==C.H2(2C2Ha,Cg,H)0==HO(C,,H-)0 
Guaiacol:  HO(C,.H.)0.(?)  .... 

Carvacrol:  HoCro=C.n/(7CjH2.C,,H)0=HO(C2,H,,)0  .     200 

b.  Phenolic  acid :  HO,PhnOj.=cX^(C6»<^2^)^3=="^^(<^i2tt3)Oa      .     201 

Bichlorphenolic  acid  (Chlorphcnessic  A.):  HOjPhnOCijaasC.Hj'^ 

(C.,CjH)0Cl^H0(C,jHJ0Cl2  .... 

Terchlorphenolic  acid  (Chlorpheuissic  A.) :  HOjCiPhnOClj^I?. 

H,'^(Ce,C2Cl)OClj=HO(C.2H5,Cl)OCl2 
Pentacnlor-phenolic  acid  (Cnlorphenussic  A.) :  HO,Cl,PhnOCL 

==C^Clj^(Ce,C^Cl)OClj=HO(C,2Cl3)OCL 
Bromphenolic  acid  (Bromphenissic  A.) :  IlO,BrPhnOBr-=C.Hj'" 

(Ce,CjBr)0Br,=H0(C,2H,Br)0Brj      .... 
Nitrophenolicacid  (Nitrophenessic  A.) :  HO,PhnOXj^K]'4H2^(Cj, 

CjH)OX^=HO(C.,H3)OX2 

Pikrin-nitnc  acid  (iiitrophenissic):  HO,xPhnOXj^iC.H2'*(Cg,C2 

X)0X2=:iH0(C,Xx)0X, 

Oxypikrin-nitric  acid:   H0xPhn0,Xj=:C4Hj^(Cg,CjX03Xj=P0 

Pikranisicacid:  H0,(C„H2X)0Xa 
8.  Pairling:  C^H^Oj         .  .  .     •       . 

a.  Anise  oil:  AoH=C^IL,02'^(2CjHj,Ce,H)H=(C,Jl702)H 

Brom-anise  oil :  AoBr    . 

Nitr»-anise  oil :  AoX      ..... 

Sulph-anise  oil :  AoSO.  ..... 

Phcnetol:  PhoH=C.Hlo,^(3C2Hj,C.,H)=(C,eU,Oj)H 
Anise-camphor:  C^H^,    PhoH=(CgoH„Oj)H      . 
Anisoin:  C40HJ.O4  ..... 

b.  Salicyl  (Spiroyl) :  iii=£^Y{^,0^'^{Q^\\^Q^,QjA)^Q^flfi^ 

Salicylous  acid :  SaO      ..... 
Hydrate  of  salicylous  acid :  HO,  SaO 
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Derived  radicals  of  salicyl  .... 

Hydrate  of  bichlorsalicyfous  acid :  ilO,CJ,SaO   . 

Salicylic  acid :  SaOg        .... 

Hydrate  of  salicylic  acid  :  HCSaO, 
Trichlorsalieyl:  Cl.Sa=:C^U,,0--^(CV;ij;Ce.C2Cl)=C,^njCl30j 

Hydrate  of  trichlorsalicyuc  acid :  HO,*-'i«SaO, 

Tribromanisol :  SaBr,     .  .  . 

Salicylnitrid :  SaXg 

Hydrate  of  bichlor^alicylic  acid :  HO.CU^aO-    . 
Bibroimalicyl :  Br,Sa=C4Hj.Oj~(CjBr,C.,C2H)=(:.',^H3Br,Oj 

Hydrate  of  bibromsalic^Mous  acid  :  H(),Br^aO 

Hydrate  of  bibromsalicylic  acid :  H0,Br,Sa03 
Tnbromsalicyl :  Br,Sa=C^Hj.0j.^(CgBrj,a,C2Br)=C j4HjBrg02 

Hydrate  of  tribrom-saucylic  acid :  HO,Br,SaO. 
Binitro-salicyl :  T^t'^v^^C^^^O{^{Q^\^.Q^,Qfi)=:C^^\fi, 

Hydrate  of  binitro-sahcylous  acid:   HO,*tSaO 

Hydrate  of  binitro-salicylic  acid :  HOj^iSaO,    . 
Trinitro'saiicyl :  x,Sa=xC\H^,0,'~(G.X,Ce,C,X)=C,4H,X30j 

Hydrate  of  trinitro-salicyl :  HOyXaSaO, 

Paibed  Radical  of  Salictl    . 

Coumaryl:  CoussC^H^j^SassCuH^Oj. 

Hydrate  of  coumarylous  acid :  HO,CoriO 

Hydrate  of  coumarylic  acid  :  HCCoiiOg 

Saligcniii(?) :  H0,C.HA^(C2H«C.,aH)0 
Anisyl :  An=zCJi^0^{2CJi^,CfiXjil)==Cifi^0^ 

Anisylous  acid :  AnO 

Hydrate Df  anisylous  acid:  HO, AnO 

Anisylic  acid :  AnOj  . 

Hydrate  of  anisylic  acid :  HO^AnOj 

Bioxychloride  of  anisyl :  AnClOj 

Bioxybromidc  of  anisyl :  AnBrOj 

Hydrate  of  bibromanisylic  acid  :  H0,Br,An05 

Hydrate  of  binitro-anisylic  acid :  HOy^sAnO, 

Sail-like  Comhinatuma  of  the  Acids  of  Salicyl  and  Anisyl 

Salicylate  of  methyl :  MeO.SaO, 
Bichlorsalicylate  of  methyl :  MeO,Cl»SaOg 
Binitro-salicylate  of  methyl :  MeO,x  SaO. 
Trinitro-salicylate  of  methyl:  MeO,x  SaO, 
Anisylate  of  methyl :  MeO^  AnO, 
Salicylate  of  ethyl :  AeO,Sa03 
Anisylate  of  ethyl :  AeO,An03 

Appendix  to  the  Acids  of  this  Group 

Caryophyllic acid:  HO,Cry03=C4Hj.O,^(6aHj.Ce.C2H)03=HO,Cj„H,50 
Guaiac  acid :  HO,GuO,=CaH4,Oj'^(CjHj,Ce,CjH)03=HO,C,aHyO, 
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fourth  group. 

Carbon  Xucleus :  Cg. 

1.  Bemid  Group.     General  formula:  Component,  xCgH,;  Nucleus,  Cg;  Active 
part,  H        . 
Bemid:  Bd=B2CjHj.C.,H=CaHj 
Hydrobenzid:  BdU    . 
Chlorbenzid:  BdQ     . 
Azobenzid:  BdN 
Azoozybenzid :  BdOj+BdNj  . 
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Sulpho-benzid :  BdSOj 

Sulpho-benzid-sulphonc  acid:  HO,(Bd,SOg)'"SO, 

Paired  Coxbinations  op  Benzid 

1.  Pieramyl:  Pcr=CjH'^(2CjHj.C8,H)=C,^Hg 

Oxide  of  pieramyl :  PcK)2 

Benzoin:  CggH^O^ 

Stilbyl:  Cj,Ki,(\ 

Benzil:  C^^^fi^ 

BenzUicacid:  H()(C«H,,)05 

Sulphide  of  pieramyl :  PcrSj 

Thionessal :  CjglIgS    . 

Protoehloride  of  pieramyl :  PcrCl 

Bichloride:  PerClj 

Protoehloride  of  stilbyl:  C,jH,,Cl 

Protrobromide  of  pieramyl :  PerBr 

Nitro-picramyl :  PerjN^ 

Benzostilbin :  C,gHjO 

Benzolon:  CgllgO, 

Pieramyloxyd-sulphuric  acid:  HOjPcrOj.'^SOjf?) 

Pieramyloxyd-formic  acid :  HO,Pcr02,'"Fo03 

Benziminic  acid 

Paihed  Kadicals  of  Picramyx 

Cinnamyl:  Cy=C^Hj.'^(C„Hg)=sC,8Hg 
Oxide  of  cinnamyl :  CyOg 
Sulphide  of  cinnamyl :  CySg 
Nitro-einnamyl :  CyjNj 

Oxyehloride  of  chlorcinnamyl :  Cl.CyOj=:(C,8H^ClJ() 
Cinnamon  oil:  WL'*(C,8H802)=C'j2H„()j     . 
Cinnamein:  Cggllj-O.  .  ... 

Metacinnameiu :  CjjHjgO^ 
Peruvin:  C,gH,gOj      .... 
Styron:  C.gH.QOj        .... 

2.  Cinnamid:  td:=dCfir(2Qfi^.Qfl)^=C^^}^^      . 

Hydro-cinnamid :  OdH 

Bromcinnamin :  CdBr 

Jlydrobromate  of  bromcinnamin :  CdBr-f-HBr 

Nitrocinnamin :  CdX 

3.  Naphthahd:  Na=C8FL^(2CjHj,C8,H)=CaoH^ 

Ilydronaphthalid :  NaH 

Oxide  of  naphthalid :  NaO    . 

Cliloride  of  naphthalid  :  NaCl 

Hydroehlorate  of  chloride  of  naphthalid :  NaCl-f-HCl 

Bromide  of  naphthalid :  NaBr 

Hydrobromate  of  bromide  of  naphthalid :  NaBr-|-HBr 

Nitronaphthalid :  NaX 

Sulphonaphthalid :  NaSOa 

Sulphonaphthalid-sulphuric  acid:  HO,fNaS02)^S03 

4.  Anthracid:  Anrr=C,8H8-^(2C,Hj,Cg,H)=CgoH„ 

Hydroanthracid :  AnrH 
Nitroanthracid :  AnrX 
Pyren:  CgoHjj 
6.   Chn/nd:  Chr==C«,Hg^(2CjH2,C8,H)=C^,H,8 
Hydroehrysid :  ChrH 
Iflryl:  C^H|4 
Idrialin:  O^jttuO 

Retiaterin :  0 Jlg-^(2CjHj,C8,H)H=:..C32H,^ 
Ritinol :  Cj^H,, 

Hydrocarbons:  =C,glI,g;  CjoH.g;  C^^^^;  C28H,g 
Enpion  ..... 
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Ampelin  ...... 

Tolid:  Td=3C»H»,C.,H=C„H7     .... 

HydrotoUd :  TdH       ..... 

Chloride  of  tolid :  TdG  .... 

Nitrotolid:  TdX         ..... 

Sulphotolid:  TdSo,    ..... 

Sulphotolid-sulphuric  acid :  HO,(Td,S02)''SOs 
Xyloid:  Xd=4C,Hj«C8.H=C,8Hg 

Hydroxyloid :  Adll    ..... 
Cumid:  Cd=6C«Hj,C8,H=rC,gH„ 

Hydrocumia:  CtfU     ..... 

Retinyl :  CjgHjj  ..... 

Mesitol:  C,gH,o  .  ... 

Trinitro-mesitof :  (C,gHg)X3  .... 

Trichlor-mesitol:  (C.gHJGJj  .... 

Tribro-mesitol :  (CjgHjBrj    .  .  .  . 

Paired  Radical  of  Cumid       ..... 

Cumyl:  C!i=CjH^(5CjHj.Cg,H)=C2j,II,j 

Oxide  of  cumyl :  CuOj  .... 

Chloride  of  cumyl :  CuCl^      .... 

Cymid:  Cy=6C»HyCg,H=C2ofI„ 

Hydrocymid:  Cyll     ..... 

Tolen:  To=z%CJtif,Q^^z=^^fi^^   .... 
2.  Benzoyl  Group.    General  formula:  Component,  xCjHj*,  Nucleas,  Cg 
part,  CjH     .  . 

Bemyl:  Be=C^Hj,Cg,CjH=C^jH3 

Chloride  of  benzyl :  BeClg      .... 
Hydrochlorate  of  chloride  of  benzyl :  BeClg-J-SHCl 
Benzylnitrid:  BeXg    .  .  .  .  . 

Paired  Combinatioks  of  Benzyl  *     . 

Naphlyl:  Ny=C8Hj^(CjH-,Cg,Cjn)==Cj5Hj 

Chloride  of  naphtyl :  NyClg   .... 

Chloride  of  naphtyl-naphthalid :  NyCL+NaCla=CjoH.CL 

Hydrochlorate  of  proto-  and  ter-chloriue  of  naphthalid :  N' 
+NaCl,nCl  .  .  .  .  .         ' 

Terchloricle  of  bichlomaphtyl :  ClNyClg 

Naphtylnitrid :  NyXg 

Naphtylsulpho-sulphuric  acid:  8HO,(Ny,8S02)'"3S03 
Benzoyl:  Bz=2C,Hj,Cg,C2H=:C,^H5 

Oxide  of  benzoyl :  BzOg         .... 


Benzoic  acid .  BzO. 


3 


Hydrate  of  benzoic  acid :  HoyBzOg    . 

Bioxysulphide  of  benzoyl :  BzSO^ 

Chloride  of  benzoyl :  BzCI,    .... 

Bioxychloride  of  benzoyl :  BzClOg     . 

Bioxybromide  of  benzoyl :  BzBrO,    . 

Bioxyiodide  of  benzoyl :  BzIO, 

Acetychlorate  of  bioxychloride  of  benzoyl :  BzOgCl+AcOClj 

Benzoylnitrid :  BzXj  .... 

Nitrobcnzoyl :  BzN     ..... 
Derived  radicals  of  benzoyl. 

2.  Biehlorbenzoyl :  C],Bz==aHjJCs.CLC8,CjH=^  . 

Bichlorbenzoic  acid :  HO,*^tuzOg 
8.  Tetrachlor-benzoyl:  Cl^BzasSaCLCgXaHssCj^HCl^      . 

Tctrachlor-benzoic  acid :  HO,cf4Bz03 

Hydrochlorate  of  chloride  of  bichloAenzoyl :  CliBzCl3,2nCl 
4.  Binitrohenzoyl:  Bz=x^HpC2}L,Cg,CjH=C,^H3Xj 

Binitrobenzoic  acid :  HO^t^zC^  .  .  .       ^ 

Bioxychloride  of  nitrobenioyl :  zBzQClg 


;  Active 


yCl8,8HCl 
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Benzaminic  acid :  H0,(C,4H^,NHj)^ 
Sulphobenio-sulphuric  acid :  2HO(Cf,4H^,SOJ^SOj 

Paibkd  Combinations  op  Benzoyl 

Cinnyl :  Cn=C^H.^(2aHLCg,CjH)=sC„H7 

Cinnamic  acid :  HOyCnOj 

Bioxychloride  of  cinnyl :  CnClO^ 

Binitrocinnamic  acid :  HO'aCnO, 

Sulphocinnsulphuric  acid :  2HO(C,gHg,SOj)03,'*S03 

Myroxylic  acid :  H0,C«H-03 
RadieaU  ofhippuric  add:  WC•.lAfif(Q^M^=z^C^^^fi^ 

Hydrate  of  hippuric  acid:  HO.^NCijHgOgjO, 
Bemon:  Bd,^BxO»=:Cj-H,o02 
Toluyl:  To=3CjHj,Cg,C,H=C,^y 

Toluylic  acid :  ToOg    . 

Hydrate  of  toluylic  acid :  HO,ToOj 

Nitrotoluylic  acid :  HO^XtToO- 
Cuminyl:  Cy=5C^Uj,Cg,CjH=rCjjoH„ 

Cuminylic  acid :  CyOj 

Hydrate  of  cuminylic  acid :  HO.CyOj 

Bioxychloride  of  cuminyl :  CyClOg 

Binitro-cuminic  acid :  HOi^fCyO, 

Salt-like  Combinatioru  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Methyl  Oroup  with  the  Acids 

Benzoyl  Oroup, 

Benzoate  of  methyl :  MeO,Bz03    . 
Benzoate  of  ethyl:  AeCBzOg 
Nitrobenzoate  of  ethyl :  AeOj^aBzOj 
Cinnamate  of  ethyl :  AeO.CnO-     . 
Hippurate  of  ethyl :  AeCNCigHgOj 
Toluylate  of  ethyl :  AeO.ToO,      . 
Cuminate  of  ethyl :  AeO,CyOj 

APPENDIX  TO  THE  ACIDS  OF  THESE  GROUPS 

Carbon  nucleus :  C.o(?)      ..... 
Aloetinic  acid:  =HO,(CgHyCjX,C,o,CjH)0^=C.,H^NJOj3(?) 
Chrysamminic  acid  :=:nO,(CaNjpC,o,CaH)03=sHO,Ci^NHaO„(?) 
Aloeresinic  acid :  C,jH^NgO«  .... 

Hydrochrysammid :  C,.HJNjOj  .... 
Chrysamminamid :  CjgHipN^Og^  .... 
Amido-chrysamminic  acia :  C^^gN^O^     . 

PIFTH  QBOUP. 

1.  Stherie  Oils  and  Camphors. 

7Vre6en«  or  Cam/?Ae»«.'  General  formula  xCujHg    . 

Oil  of  turpentine :  2C,oHgssCgQHjQ    .... 
Terpinol:  CJi{^^nO=sC^U„X>         .... 
Terpin:  C„H„,4HOs=CjoH„,0-|-8HO 
Hydrochlorate  of  oil  of  turpentine :  CjQH,g,HCls=CgQH,7,Cl 

''  "  ,H.«Br 
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Hydrobromate  of  oil  of  turpentine  :  CjQHjg^HBrsssC^Q^iiT,. 

Hydriodate  of  oil  of  turpentine  :  C2gH,,,IlI=xC*»H,,Jt 

Tereben,  camphilen,  terebilen :  CjjjH.g 

Chlorcamphen,  chlortereben :  C2qH,2C14 

Chlorturpentin :  CjpH,jCl^ 

Colophen  (Colophon) :  c=iC,QH8=C.QH3g 

Borneo  camphor :  CjQHg^OssCjoHjgjOj 

Lauras  camphor :  C,QHg,0=C2oH,g,02 

Lemon  oil,  bergamot,  orange,  and  copaiva  oil 


Caoutchin :  CjpHj^ 
Petrolen  and  oil  of  wine :  C 


.H. 


Oils  which  do  not  belong  to  class  fereoenes 


Valerol:  C^ja^fi^ 


Sage  oU:  CJi^fi 
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Wormsccd  oil :  C,-TI..Og.     Codor  oil :  C^„ 

Cedar  camphor :  CjgiljaOj. 

Mcntbcn  :  CjQH,g.     MenUicn  camphor :  CgpHj^Og 

Monarda  oil :  CjqIIjiO 

Mounrda  camphor :  CjqHi^Oj 

Nutmeg-flower  camphor :  Ci-HjgOj 

Marjorana  camphor :  C.AT^fi^ 

Sassafras  camphor :  OjqUjqO^ 

Violet  camphor 

Helcnium  camphor :  C«.H.^Oj 

Asarum  camphor :  CjqIIj-O.    . 

Anemone  camphor :  Cj^HgOg 

Cantharides  camphor :  CiqEIqO^ 
Ferment  oils 
2.  Resini. 

Resins  corresponding  to  the  terehews 

Silvio,  pinic,  and  pimaric  acid :  HO,C 

Dammaric  acid :  HO.C.qHjjOy 

Copai vie  acid :    HOjC^qIIj^Oj  . 

Rcsiu  of  Peru  balsam  :  HOjC^IIgyOj 

Sandarach 

Olibanum,  mastich,  copal,  amber 

Asphalt,  etc.  . 

Gum-lac,  benzoin  resin,  guaiac  resin 

llesin  of  xanthorhoca  hostilis,  etc. 
Gum  resins 

Ammonia  gum,  galbanum,  sagapenum,  assafcetida,  opoponax,  myrrh, 
etc. 

Caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  viscin 

Appendix  to  the  bestns 

Lichcnstearic  acid :  llOyC^}1J[)^  . 
Anacardic  acid :  2II0,C.J1^(T. 


30^ '5 


Anacardium  oil :  C^jHjjO^ 
Lithofellinic  acid :  HO.C^oH5j0.y 
Cholalic  acid :  nO,C.gH3jO, 
Choloidic  acid :  HCC^gHjgOg 
Dyslysin:  C.gH„0, 
Nitracol,  choIiu;rol:  CgHjXjOj 
Cholesterin :  2HO,Co,I%j()3 
Cholesterilens :  CjglL-;  C«H, 
Cholcsteric  acid :  CgHjO^ 
Ambrain :  CjgHggO 
Castorin,  ccrebric  acid 


'a2"i8» 


c„na 
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H.  CARBYLS. 

Oz<i/u-aciV/:  Ox03=C.05=sHO,Ox03    . 
Oxalate  of  methyl :  MeO^OxO,     . 
Oxalate  of  ethyl :  AeO,Ox(), 
Oxamid-oxalic  acid:  HO,(Nirj.Ox02)'*Ox03 
Ether-oxalic  acid:  ir(),(AeO,()xOj)'~Ox03 
Oxalate  of  bichloroxidc  of  chloracctyl :  ((-XLjCLO+OxOg 
Chloracetvl-bichloroxyd-oxalic  acid :   HOr(C.Cl3)Cl,0,Ox03]^OxO, 
Chloroxafamid :   [(C4Cl3)CljO-f  Ox03]+NHj.Ox03 

Paired  compounds  of  oxauc  acid 

Fumaricacid:  H0,C^H,03 
Parafumaric  acid :  C^IIjOj 
Aconitic  acid :  II0,C.H,03 
MaUc  acid :  H0,C^Hj,0^=2H0,CaH^,0g 
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Malnmid,  malaiiiislc  acid  . 

Tartaric  acid  r  H0,C,H^0,=2H0,C,H„0,, 

AntiUrturic  acid :  HO,i;,Hj,0, 

Racemic  acid :  HO.C.H^U, 

Itaconicacid:  HO,C(ll„0, 

Citraconic  acid:  HO,C,II(,(>j 

Pyrotartarioacid;  HU.CsHj.O,    . 

I^oraceinjc  acid :  HO,C,H,,0,    . 

Citric  acid  r  HO,C,Hj,0,   .  " 

Saccharic  acid:  HO,C«Hj.Ot 

Made  acid:  HO.CjH   0- 

Chelidonic  acid :  HO.CtH.O, 

Meconicacid:  IIO.C.H.O, 

Kom«iucacid:  UO,C,H,0, 

P;romiicic  acid :  UO,C,bH„0, 

I'froneconic  acid;  HO,C,rH„0,  ■ 

Kinicacid:  HO,C„U,„0„ 

Veratrioncid:  HO,C„H„y, 

Opianicacid:  HO,C„H,,0, 

Mesoialic  acid :  HO,0,O,=2H0,C,0, 

MeHitiencid:  HO.C.O,     . 

Paramid:  HO,(NC,)"C,0. 

l-oramidio  acid :  2iYo,(3N[I,C,0,)r3C,0, 

Euchronicacid:  2HO,fNC,)2C,Oj-|-2aq 

Croconic  acid:  HO,C,0,    . 

Kbodiionic  acid     . 

HI.  AZOCARBYLS. 

Cganogfi:  Cy=SC,  ..... 
llydrocjanic  acid:  UCy  .... 
CjanidcB  of  raetola  .... 

■Simple  ejanitles  of  mctiila :  MCy,  and  'MJSj^ 
Double  cjanides    ..... 
Cyanide  of  potaasium-manganesB  r  K8+(Mn,Cjj)'X7, 
Hjdroferrocjanio'acid :  H,+  (F<:Cj)'Xy, 
Ferrocyonide  of  metals:  M,+  (FcCy)'^yj 
HydroferricyanicBcid:  HjVe.Cy.j'^Cy, 
Fcrricyanidoof  metftls:  Ma(«jCy,)ty, 


:   M,+(t\(;jj-Cy, 


FemcyanideB  of  metals:  M^-) 
Ilydrochromcyaiua  acid :  Jl 
Cbromcyanides  of  metote : 
Hydrocobaltcyttnic  acid  :   ll,4-ii.u,i,j,|    i.jj 
Nickelcyanidea  of  metals  :  M+(Nirj)~Cy 
Mercury  cyanide  of  metals  :  M+(HgCy]~Cy 
HydrosilTercjBnio  Boid:    l[4-(  AnCyl'Cy 
SilTcroyonidca  of  motala;  M-!-(Aj;Cy)'i.*y 
IlydroplatiQcyBnio  acid  :   Il-)-(l'try)  ~  <'y 
PlatinUDiCyaDide  of  metal*! :    .M-|-(l'l('i  jTy 
Aurocyanide  of  metals:   M  +  (A"' yj    ''y 
Auricyanido  of  metals:  M+(AuC_v,)  "Cy 
Cyanic  acid :  CyO 
Hydrate  of  cyanic  acid  :  IlO.CyO 
CyanaU  of  metbyl :   McO,CyO      . 
Cyanato  of  ethyl:  AeO.CyO 
Cyanate  of  amyl :  AmO.CyO 


SolphocTuidea  of  metals:  M-i-(C7S)~8 


Bulphocyauide  of  mothjl :  MB(CyS)"S    . 

Sulphocjanide  of  ethyl:  Ae+fCySpa    . 

Salphocyanido  of  aUyl ;  AU+(CyS)~S     . 

BisulphocyanogOD  ;  (CyS,)~S 

nydrobiBulphocywiic  aciu;  H+{CjS,)~8 

Hydrobisulpliocyuiide  of  meUU:  M4-(CyS,)~S 

Cyanide  of  selenium  ;  (CySe)~Se 

Protochloride  of  cyMiogcn :  CyCl 

Met&chloride  of  cyanogen :  N.CgCl, 

Bichloride  of  oyanogea :  CyCf|     . 

Bromide  of  cyanogen :  CyBr 

Iodide  of  cyanogen :  Cyl 
Faraban:  PrN.Cg         .... 

Hydrate  of  psrabanio  acid:  2HO,PtO,    . 
^ilmmaa:  Fu^N,C^    .... 

Fulminate  of  metala ;  {MFu)0,     . 

Zinc-fulmioio  acid :  HO,(ZnFuJOs 

Copper-fHilminic  acid :  HO,(CuFu]0, 

Mercnry-fulmimo  acid :  HO,(Hg,FujO,    . 

Mercory-falminBte  of  protoxide  of  mennry:  I 

Silver-f^ilminic  acid :  IIO,(AgFulO, 
'     Silier-fulminate  of  BiJTer:  AgO(AgFa)0, 
MtUan:  M11=N,C,       .... 

Hydromellanio  acid :  HMll 

Sulpho-mellan:  MUS 

IT.  HYDROAZOCARCYLS. 


Hydroaulphbiurauc  acid :  H+(Ur,8)~S 

UydroBulpburenicacid:  H+(0rS)~S 

Hydrobisulphorenio  ftcid :  H-(-(DrS.)"S 

Hydrotriflulphurenic  acid ;  H+(Ura,)-S 

Bo-called  sulphide  of  cyanogen:  N,C^H^^O 

Thiooyanhydrio  acid :  N,C,.HA,0, 

Cyanurenicaoid:  2nO+(UrOj)"2CyO    , 

Meltanuremc  acid :  NiC,II,0. 

AUophanio  acid:  HqcnrO^N5,J"OiOj=HO,N,C,Q,0, 

Trigenic  acid :  HO,(Ur  )'-£  n„0,=HO,N.C.H.O, 

Uric  acid;  2H04-(trr,'*MH),'*N,C,0, 

AUantoin:  HO.N.C.H.O,  . 

Alloxan:  2H0,NjC,H,0,  . 

Alloiantin:  2H0,N,C,H,0, 

Alloianioadd:  HO.tre.HO, 

ThiDDOTic  aoid :  2nO,(HsC,B,0,)'*TiSO. 

UmuoU:  K,C,H,Oj 

Uranulic  acid :  N,C|,H|.0, 

Mnrexyd:  N,-C„l!,,0„    . 

Mnrezan:  N.C.rH.O,. 

AmelinionciJ:  (2C,Hl),N,C,H,0s 

Mnreioin:  {liC^,),rf,„C,M,,0,. 

Choleatroplian :  {2C,II,),  N.CsH A 

Oialorio  flcid :  HO.N.C.H.O- 

DUInriooeid:  UO.N„C,hA 

Mykomelioio  acid :  N^C.H.Os 

Allantoiio  odd :  N.C,„U,0, 

Hydorilic  acid :  2ao,N,C|,HaO,   , 

Allitorioflcid:  HO,N.C,H,0, 

IMlituiicMid:  2HO,nAhOj 

Iieuootnric  acid :  N,C,0,(L 

Dlfloan:  N,C,H.O, 

Hidantoimo  itdd :  HO,NtC,H,0,  . 


Ilyperurie  ocid :  2H0.N,C,.H,0. 
XaiiUii<!-ai7<l:  NaC,H,0,  . 
Bcraic  acid 


OlycocoU :  (NH„"C,II-0,)~C,H.O,=NC,H.O. 
Alanin :  {SH,'^C,H,Oj)*C,H,0,=NC.H,0, 
SarkosiD:  KCJI.O. 

Uuei'n  :  (NH„~C,.H,„0,)"C,H,0,=NC,,1I,,0. 
Taurin  :  {NH,,'xX'Ji)~2S0j=SC,ttJ!,O, 
Cystin:  N.C.fl.sA 
TytOBO;  SC,,H,,0, 
Kreatin;  N.C.H.O, 
InoBinicacia:  HO,N,C„H,0,„ 
Pured  acids  orgljcocoll  aDdtsurinirith  chclnlicacid 
Cliolie  flcid:  (NC,H,0,)"C,,H-,0,p=NCj,H„0, 
Cholcmicitaid:   '»"'■'  o  "   '■"7' 
Ilyocholic  acid : 


lOid :  CtJl^.ll,8,0,r««H   0,=>T„tl„S,0„ 
acid:   (SC,II,<>j),C„H,,(^=NC;,IIuOh 


V.  HTDRYL8. 
OnoAKio  Salt  BxiBS. 


Mcthjl-amin:  NHj^Io.NnMe,.NHJle,NUMe, 
EthTl-amin:  Nn,Ae,NUAo,,NAe,.NAe,   . 

I'ropjUmin :  NH.Pr.RHrr-Nl'r, 

Butyl-nniin:   NU.Bu 

Amyi-arain  r  NH,,\in,NHAin„NAm, 

Jlethjl-ethjlnmin    SHMeAe.SMe^Ae,  etc. 

Bueen  of  the  heniid  group 

BBniidin:  NHItd  .... 

Picolin:  NH„(C.jH.) 

Aniliti:  SHjfid      .... 

Anilicla  and  anilio  aciils     . 

fonnatiilid    NflCd.FoO   . 

Oiaiiilid:NHIW.OiO,       . 

CarbaniUd:  NHBd.CO 

SolphOHMrbsDilici :  NnBd.CS 

SnlphaniUo  nr!J ;   (NH,Bd,SO,)"SO, 

Chlarc^uianilid      .... 

OialoHuiiiid:  NH-Bd,N,C,H,f),    . 

Methylanilinatnin  :  NHMcIIiI.NMp  Dd      . 

Ethjlaniliuainiii :  NIIAcBd,NAe,Gd,  etc. 

Cyananiliii:  NH.Bd.Cy     . 

Melanilin:  (NHrBd.CyPNR.Bd  . 

BwyanomeUniliDr   (NHBd,Cy,rKir,Bd  . 

AnUocjanic  acid:  I10,riC[,H^0^  . 

KitnmiUn:  KH.iBd 

CLlonmilin :  NH,OlBd 

Bichloranilin:  NH-(0,JI,)n,     . 

TrichloraniliD :  MI,(C.,H,f:ljfL  . 

Kaphthalidin ;  NHjC.H,    Bd) 

Toluidinr  NIf.TU 

Xylldin:  SH.XJ   .... 

Cumidin:  NHXd 

KitromMilUn:  N1I,(C„H,^) 

Cymidin:  NH^j 


Chinolin:  NH.fC.jII,) 
Coniin:  NH(2C,H,) 
Nicotiu:  NH,(!fC„H^ 


Siuct  arlifieiall^  produced 

Cjftnicthin:  (S,C,,H„rNH, 
Lophin:  (NC„U,,)SH,     . 

rurfurin:  {NC„H.O,)-"NH, 
Trea:  (NC.H.OJ^NH, 
Methjl-urea:  {SC,n,0,)NH,.CJI, 
"■  ■  *:  (NC,H,0,)NH,.l' H  ■ 
.ft:  fNC,TI,0,>H,,(;,-,H,, 

unnmn:  N.C.-H.O, 
Jlelim:  N,,C,,ir, 
Melamin:  (NH„N.C,)-KH, 
Ammelin:  (aHO,N,C,)'-NH, 
Ammelid:  (4H0,2N.C,)~N fi. 
Cnffein :  {2C,H-N,C,0,)-NH,Me. 
Theobromin :  (C,U,.N,C,0,)~SH, 
treatinin  r  (NjC.H  0,)~J;ilj 
Tliiasiiuiumn :  (NCjn,.S,)''NUs 
Sinnamin:   C'^''J1)~NH, 


Ethyl-o 


CiTi--.  ."Ml, 

■ganic  rijtlabte  bam 
Aconidn:  NCj.H  O 
Atropin:  NC^HyO, 
Daturin,  hyoacjiimin 
Codein:  NC„H„0, 
Morphia:  NC„H„0. 
TliBbain:  NC,iH|,0, 

NarcBin:  NC^Tl  O  . 

Psendomorpbm :  K(;„H„0„ 
Cotftruin :  NC_H|jO,+aq 
>;aroogenm:  NiC,,H,,0,. 
Humopinio  acid:  C„H„0„ 
PapATerin:  KC„lI,,n, 
Cbclidonin:  N  F  fl    6.     . 
Chdcrythrin :  SCjjITijO, 
Glaucin  and  glaacopicriu  . 
Solfinin:  NCg,H„0„ 
Delphinin:  NC_H,„0,       . 
Veratrin:  NCjvi„ 
SabadilUn:  ^V,JRm. 
Jerrin:  N,C„Il7;0, 
Colchicin,  emetin  . 
Sti7ChaiD  :  N,C„llj,Oj    " . 
Braoin:  N,C,,H„0, 
Knkothelin:  tt£„n,p..  . 
Corydalin  :  nA,H„0„     . 
Cinchonin:  N,C„II„0,      . 
QoiniD:  NjCJlj.O, 
ChinotiD,  chiaidta 
Chinoidin  . 
Aricin:  N.C^H,  0, 
Pelosla:  NGLlL.O, 


Berlwnn ;  KC)-,ir.-ll- 
HnnnaUn:  N,r_H,.0.       - 
Ilnnnin:  UJ^H^li,  . 

KitToIiiiTiituiii,  hjdi'ucfnuiilc  of  bannolin 

Bebeeria:  Nt'„H„n, 

Piperin :  N,C,X''.o+-'"! 

Pitovin,  Pereirin   .... 

MffnifTPrmin,  c[i]isiriij,  etc. 


PhoiphOT. 


:  PHjMo,  Phos- 


Arienis  Haiti. 
KaJcailvl:  K(1=A:.M.>, 

(liUcof  kakod^l:  ->K<I() 

T^roto■ulplIi<]e  of  knl[<%l :  Kd^   . 
SolpbokskodvlieuM    KdS^ 
ProtoeWorideonuikudjI:   K.iCl  . 
TaKhloride  at  Imko.hl  ;  KdCI,      . 
rrotobiomidBof  kitlii"..UI:  KdBr 
TerbnimiJu  of  liiilii,il_vr:  K-ILr,    . 
Iodide  of  knkodjl:  Kd]    . 
Fluoride  of  Ufcodj-I :  KdFI 
AraenL'thyl :  Ab.\c 

Aminoxido  of  urscnrtLyl ;  (AslIAcIO 
Erjlrarsin:  (Asir.Vc)A»03(;) 


Anlim'jn,,  Bat, 

8tibmGtLv1iiuii :  Snio       . 

Oxiir  or'stihmcthyliuia  :   (f<tMc,)0 

lodi'lc  of  BUhmetli;1ium  :  (StMe.)I 

rhioride  of  stilimeiUyliiiro :  (SOleJCT 

Stibftliyl :  StAc.  . 

(Hide  of  fitihclhjl :  (StAcjjO,      . 

Sulphide  of  stihctliy  1 :  (StA«,)S, 

Iodide  of  BtibptLvI :  (StAe,)l,       . 

Bromide  Of  stibctliyl :  (StAe,)Br, 

Chloride  of  Btibclhyl :  (StAeJCl- 

Rtihcthyliam :  StAo, 

Oiid«  of  B«hethj!ium :  (RtAeJO 

Iodide  of  stibethylium:  (Sc.\e,)I 

Stibamj'l:  RtAui, 

Bitmuth  Bai 
KnoMtlij-l :  lliAc, 
PtalmumBata 

VI.  OltGANIC  COMBINATIONS  OF  A  HIGHER  ORDER. 


1.   Tannim,  m  Tannic  Addi. 
Catechu  tnnnid  :  3II0.C„U,0, 

Coffee  tannin  :  3H0.C|,H.0j    .... 
Morin  tannin  :  8H0,C„Hj(l,     .... 
Tnnnieacid  fflsll-nut  liumin);  SH0,C|,H,0,  .. 
Kino  (C'hinn)  tannin      ..... 
Bohea  tonsin :  8H0,C„U,0j,  .... 


Products  if  decomposition  of  tnimiiui 

CstflcliQic  Bcid :  HO,C,.H,0, 

Viriilinlc  acid ;  HO,C„H,(,), 

Moriniodd:  2nO,C.,H.O, 

Bnfimorituc  acid :  C,/h,0, 

QuercitronioRcid:  HO,U,,S,0,    . 

Rallio  acid :  2H0,C„H,0, 

Tanno-melamo  add :  2nO,C,.nfi, 

Kufin-g«Uic  aciil :  C.,H,Oj 

Ellagioaeid:  2HO.C„HjO, 

Pjrotannic  adds    . 

PjTomorin-tnnnic  arid :  2H0,C|,H^0) 

Tlubinio  acid:  C.jil.O, 

Japonic  acid:  HO.C,,H.Oi 

Pjrogallio  acid :  C|,H,0,  . 

Melan-galtiaacid:  lIU,C,iH,0,     . 

2.  Lichen  Aeidt. 
%.  Liehea  aeidt  vUth  give  oritllime  acid 

AlpliaoTBelUeadd:  HO.C|sH,Oj   , 

Bclaoraollie  add :  HO,C„H  ,0.,  . 

EuBraiCBcid:   IIO,C„H,!o,. 

Gjrophanicacid:  HO,C-,H,,0,,    . 

ErjUiricaoid:  2H0,C„8j,Oj,       . 

Lccanoporic  aoid   ■ 
Prodncta  oT  deaompoEition  of  tlic  lichen  acida 

Orsdlinic  acid :  DO,C..tI,0, 

Rocoelliniu:  C,.H,0, 

RocceUin:  H0,C„1]„0,    . 

PIkrocrythrin :  C„H|,0,,  . 

Erythroglncin ;  CClIpO^  . 

Eyeminieadd:  CCfQOg  . 

Ordn ;  C.,H,0,+2aq 

Orcern:  NC(,H,0, 
■    Orchill  and  litmua 
b.  Lirhm  aeidt  ichieh  eonlain  no  ortttiinie 

Danicacid:  C„H,„0,. 

BeUorein:  Cjjil,,0,(!) 

ChfjBopUanicadd:  HO,C,,II„0„ 

Cetrarioadd:  C„H„0,,   . 
ladiffo   .  .  ,  .  , 

Indigo-blne:  lg=N0|,TIO 

Purpur-anlpliurio  add :  IIO,(l!^.SOj)~SO, 

Indigo-blne-aulphuric  acid  ;   H0,{Ig,S0.)~80, 

Indigo-whita :  IgH=NC..H.O,      . 

laatin;  IgO,=NC|,HjOj   . 

laalyd:  KC|,H^^ 

Bnlphisatin:  NC,,I!,OiS,  . 

Isaten:  NC„H,Oj 

Snlphisaten :  NCaII,0,S  . 

ChloriaaUn :  [JC„1I.CI0.  . 

Biohloriaatin:  NCJijCi.Oj,  etc.   . 


Chlorophjl:  NC,,H/), 

Xanthophjl,  EryUlTopIiyl 

EnUon 

Alitarin:  C_,H,0,+4aq 

PoipoHn:  C„H,0, 


8.   Coloring  MaKeri. 


nain:  <VI„0, 
B»ulin :  G„H,,0,, 
Carthunin;  C,.II,0, 


Cumine:  C„II„0^  . 
Hmiatoxf liu :  0^^,^^ 
HmiUktdn:  C„H,,0,.  . 
Sut&lin:  HO^mHuO, 
CuTcnmin 

Eaunthin:  C,oH„nj|  . 
Enzuithoa:  t,gH,0^  . 
Kitropnrreeioacid :  0^H„0, 

Owllin:  C„H,,b, 
Gentumhi ;  C„1I,0,      . 
PliunbBgiii 
Chrjaorfaammn :  Cj,H|,0„ 

Xanthorhaamiii :  ^a^it^u 
]idce-gr«en 

1.  Indifferent  Colorltu  VtgetahU  Malleri. 
Bitter  PriaeipU*. 

PtloriJiiD:  C„H„0„ 
Phloretin:  C,!H,0^ 
riiloridicro  ;  SC,.i£,0, 


Siliretin :  vuii-f, 
Rutiliu:  C_H  0^ 
Bafin:  Cj^^.fi,^  ■ 
Olirin :  (^H.,0,  . 
Calnein :  "C_H„0,, 
ffli*il:  C„H,,0,.  . 
Am^dBlK:  NC„H„Oa 
MTToilio  aeid 

Peuoedanin:  Cj^^Oj 
OresoloD  :  C.,HjO, 
AbiyntUin:  C.,U,.0, 
Aloln:  HO,a,H„0„ 
Appiin :   Cj.XjX'i) 
Awcalin;  C|gH,0|, 
AnthiuiD:  C,,H   0, 
Cdccalin:  Cj,H,0. 
Colnmbin:  tLl(aOn 
Chinorin:  HO,C_B„0, 
Untonin:  C,,H„0„ 
MtcoBin:  C_H,oO, 

Sintomn:  CClCO, 
8»poQiii:  C,jH„0|, 
Senegin:  ChH„0|, 
■<W  Prineipla. 

MADoit:  C.jH,,0,, 
Xitromaonil  t  C„H,X,0, 
Clyeyrrliiiii)  r  C.,H,iO, 
Dulcoae:  C„H,^0|j 
Gljcerin:  C,H,0, 


'■  Sam-itUTogeaotu  Combmalioru. 
Carbohydralti. 

C^uloae:  C^H^Oj,, 
Nitroeelluloae :  C„H^,0„ 
Cork-ro* 


Stnrch  species 

InuliQ       I  C„II,„0„ 
Licbenin  ) 

Deitriiio  1 

Arabin  V  C„ 

Vegetable  gluten  ) 
Sugur  s[jci:j<!9 

Milk-sugar    \    (,    „    , 

Fruit-Bugnr  \    r   u   • 

Ftciin-tubilancea. 

Pec  toss 

Pectin:  C„H^oO„+8Aq 

Parapectin  ~ 

MelJipectin 


i  of  the  vtgt(a&U  kingdom 


.=>;,««..  «cia  :  C„H„0,,+3Aq 
Pccticocid;  C„ll,„0:,-(-2Aq 
Parapectio  nciiT:  C,,H|jO„-|-2Aq 
Metap«oU«  acid :  C,0j(.),4-2Aq 
2.  ii'iltogenoiit  Cumtmalionf. 
Proltin-iubatanfa. 
Prolrin  comtma, 

Lcgumin 

Vegetable  glute 

Synaptase 

Mjrosin  . 

Vegetable  albuD 
Prolan  comtnnaliant  of  tht  animal  kitigdony 

Albumen 

Rioiyprotein 
Triox;  protein 
Vitellin    . 

Crystallin 
Qlubulin 
Horu-tissues 
Fibroin,  diitiu    . 
TUnta  affording  ghu  and  ckoniir 
Glue:  K,n,.n,„0,      . 
Choudrin :  lN/'a,ll,sO„ 
Animal  eotoring  maltert 

HEematin:  NjC^If^OgFe 
IllemaphKin   . 
llEematotdin    . 
Pigmeutum  aigrum  occuli 
Gall-brown 
Gall-jellow     . 

TIL   QENERAt  PRODUCTS  OF  DECOMPOSITTOS. 
tjlmin-iubiliinca  and  huinin  lubtlanru. 
TJltnin-Bubatances    C.„K,jO„ 
Bumin-BabstaaceB    Cfgl'iiOn 
CrenioBcid:  C„H,jO„      . 
Apocrenic  acid :  Cjs'^ii'^n 
Sitmct-BGdimeut  . 
Brown  coal  ind  bituminous  coal 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS, 

AND 

COMPARISON  WITH  THE  INORGANIC. 


Thb  organic  compounds  which  constitute  the  great  mass  of 
plants  and  animals  differ  from  the  inorganic : — 

1.  In  the  small  number  of  the  elements  in  which  the  former 
consist. 

2.  In  the  complicated  atomic  proportions  in  which  these  few 
elements  in  the  organic  are  found  to  unite ;  and, 

3.  In  the  impossibility  of  producing  organic  matter  direct  from 
its  elements,  since  the  co-operation  of  vitality,  or  of  the  other 
predisposing  forces,  is  necessary  to  its  formation. 

The  essential  elements  which  form  the  great  mass  of  plants  and 
animals  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen. 
Carbon  is  found  in  all  organic  combinations;  part  Elementfl  of  the 
united  with  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  part  with  hydrogen  ^®^^  ^^™" 
and  oxygen,  or  yet  at  the  same  time  with  nitrogen.  <' 

Several  combinations  contain,  also,  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  Sub- 
stances are  artificially  produced  having  other  metallic  as  well  as 
non-metallic  elements,  as  the  halogens,'*'  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium, 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth,  which,  in  relation  to 
atomic  proportions  and  other  characteristics,  entirely  agree  with 
the  natural,  and  are,  therefore,  classed  with  organic  compounds. 
Besides,  in  natural  organic  matter  inorganic  salts  often  occur;  in- 
deed, several  of  them  are  indispensable  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  plants  and  animals.  Yet  most  of  these  inorganic  combina- 
tions suffer  themselves  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  organic  without 
destroying  the  organism,  and  thence  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  the 
peculiar  organic  constitution.  Whilst  in  most  inorganic  compounds 
of  the  first  order  only  1  atom  of  an  element  is  united  with  1, 2, 8, 4,  or 
5  atoms  of  another,  in  the  organic  a  much  greater 
number  occur,  particularly  of  the  carbon  and  hydro-  Atomic  propor- 
gen  atoms.  Thus,  sulphuric  acid  consists  of  SO3,  orewiic  com- 
boracic  acid  of  Bo  O3;  acetic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  pounds. 
n  C4H3O3.  In  nitric  acid,  five  atoms  of  oxygen  com- 

*  Hftlogens  as  Chlorine,  Bromine,  Iodine,  and  Fluorine. 
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34  CONSTITUTION  OF  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS, 

bine  with  one  of  nitrogen,  and  in  salicylic  acid  the  same  number 
of  atoms  of  oxygen  unite  with  14  atoms  carbon  and  5  atoms 
hydrogen.  Thus,  valerianic  acid  consists  of  Cj^HgOg,  margaric 
acid  of  C34H33O3.  Alcohol  corresponds  to  the  formula  C^H^Oj, 
and  spirit  of  amyl  CnjHj^Oj.  Hence  the  difference  between  the 
organic  and  inorganic  compounds  is  not  in  the  diversity  of  the 
elements,  but  in  the  different  manner  of  their  union.  The  multi- 
plicity of  the  inorganic  compounds  is  dependent  upon  the  number 
of  the  elements,  and  that  of  the  organic  itpon  the  property,  par- 
ticularly of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  of  uniting  in  greatly  compli- 
cated proportions.  Oxygen  alone  enters  into  organic  bodies  in 
the  same  atomic  proportions  as  in  the  inorganic;  in  none  of  the 
former  does  it  suflSce  for  the  full  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen atoms.    If  the  chemical  formula  gives  only  the  relative  atomic 

proportions  of  the  elements  of  a  compound,  it  is 
Empiric  and  called  empirical;  if  it  express  the  constitution  of  the 
ra  lona    ormu-  gQQjpQmj^  j^;  jg  called  rational.     Thus  the  empirical 

formula  for  sulphate  of  potassa  is  KSO^;  the  ra- 
tional, on  the  contrary,  is  K0,S03.  If  we  compare  with  sulphate 
of  potassa  acetate  of  potassa  KOjG^HjOj,  a  quantity  of  acetic  acid 
is  given  for  KO,  which,  like  sulphuric  acid,  contains  3  atoms  of 
oxygen,  but  with  these  G^Hg  a  complex  atom  of  seven  simple 
atoms  is  combined,  which  in  acetic  acid  corresponds  to  S  in  SO3; 
in  the  same  manner  in  valerianic  acid  with  O3  are  united  C,oHg=l9 
simple  atoms.  If  we  compare  with  the  sulphate  of  potassa  the 
sulphate  of  the  ethyl  G^H^OySO,,  it  is  evident  that  potassa  and 
oxide  of  ethyl  each  contain  one  atom  of  oxygen ;  but  whilst  this 
atom  in  potassa  is  combined  with  one  atom  potassium,  in  the  oxide 
of  ethyl  it  unites  with  G^H^;  therefore  in  all  with  9  simple  atoms 
which  correspond  to  the  1  atom  of  potassium.  Like  potassium, 
this  complexity  of  9  atoms  gives  with  sulphur  the  halogens,  &c., 
the  compounds  corresponding  to  the  oxides.  These  complex  atoms, 
therefore,  behave  in  the  organic  substances  like  the  elements  in 
the  inorganic.  Thus,  0^113=8  and  G^H^rsrK.  The  rational  for- 
mula for  acetic  acid  is  hence  (G^Hj)©,,  for  oxide  of  ethyl  (C^H,)©, 
and  for  acetate  of  ethyl  (G^HJo,  (04113)03. 

If  an  atom  of  an  element  unite  with  one,  two,  three,  or  more 
atoms  of  another,  or  if  it  give  with  different  elements 
Idea  of  a  radi-  a  series  of  equivalent  compounds,  it  is  thence  called 
radica^s™^^^  the  radical  of  the  different  compounds.  .Thus,  nitro- 
gen is  the  radical  in  NO,NOj,N03,NO„N05.  In  the 
same  way,  potassium  appears  as  radical  in  K0,KS,KG1,  KBr. 
The  idea  of  a  radical  is  indeed  only  relative,  and  one  and  the  same 
element,  according  as  it  takes  place  in  the  chemical  series,  and 
as  the  elements  with  which  it  is  united  can  enter  as  a  radical  but 
also  appear  as  an  element  in  the  combination  in  which  the  atom 
with  which  it  is  united  plays  the  part  of  a  radical;  thus  in  chloric 
acid  010^  chlorine  is  the  radical,  and  in  chloride  of  sodium  NaCl 
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sodium  is  the  radical.  Potassium  alone  in  its  compounds  takes  the 
part  of  a  radical,  whilst  oxygen  never  appears  as  such.  Thus  all 
metallic  elements  do  not  behave  to  oxygen  as  radicals,  whilst  the 
halogens,  in  their  combinations  with  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium, 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  carbon,  boron,  and  sill- 
cium,  act  the  part  of  oxygen.  Sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium, 
play  the  same  part  in  their  combinations  with  the  succeeding 
elements.  In  a  word,  in  an  inorganic  compound  consisting  of  two 
elements  the  positive  is  generally  the  radical ;  but  since  a  positive 
element  is  negative  towards  a  positive,  and  a  negative  appears 
positive  towards  a  negative,  it  follows  that  the  same  element,  in 
its  combinations,  according  to  the  substances  with  which  it  is 
united,  can  take  a  twofold  place.  Since  the  radicals  in  the  inor- 
ganic compounds  are  simple  elementary  atoms,  they  are  called 
nnwle  radicals. 

If  an  element  as  a  radical  with  other  elements  which  in  chemical 
relation  belong  to  a  group,  give  a  series  of  com- 
binations of  the  same  atomic  number,  these  combi-  Entrance  of 
nations  are  called  corresponding  or  equivalent.  Thus,  ekmentsTn^e 
P03,PCl3,PBr3,Pl3,  and,  farther,  KO,KS,KCl,KBr,  compounds. 
are  corresponding  combinations,  and  appear  as  equi-  substitution. 
valent  constituents  in  the  compounds  with  P,  the 
elements  03,Gl3,6r3,l3.     The  same  is  true  for  0,S,Cl,Br,  in  the 
corresponding  compounds  of  potassium.     Thus,  FeO,MnO,GoO, 
NiO,  are  corresponding  compounds,  only  the  radicals  in  these  are 
the  corresponding  elements.     These  corresponding  elements  can 
alternately  enter  into  the  combinations  without  the  character  of 
the  latter  suffering  thereby  an  essential  change.     Thus,  oxy-chlo- 

rophosphoric  acid  P   <  q?'   exhibits  phosphoric  acid  in  which  0, 

is  replaced  by  CI, ;  if  we  treat  the  same  with  water  we  obtain 
PO3,  and  2HC1.  Thus,  amide  of  potassium  NH^K  appears  as 
ammonia,  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  substituted  by  one 
atom  of  potassium;  if  we  add  water  to  the  above  compound,  we 
obtain  by  decomposition  of  one  atom  of  water  KO  and  KH3. 

According  to  the  elements  which  are  united  with  the  radicals 
in  the  inorganic  compounds,  these  compounds  sepa- 
rate   into    oxygen-compounds,    sulphur-compounds.  l>i^i«<«  of  the 
haloid-eompounds,  oxgcfilor-compouiuU,  oxt/brom-com-  °^Z.  *°°" 
pounds^  oxychlorhrom-compoundsy  and  according  to 
the  degrees  of  union  into  combinations  of  the  firsts  second^  or 
higher  orders. 

If  from  the  empirical  formula  of  acetic  acid  0^11303  we  subtract 
the  oxygen,  there  remains  C^Hj*,  this  compound  body, 
as  has  already  been  shown,  has  the  same  signification  ^^^^ 
in  acetic  acid  as  phosphorus  in  PO3,  or  boron  in  Bo 
Oy     As  boron  forms  compounds  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  sul* 
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phur,  Trhich  are  equivalent  to  boracic  acid,  so  also  the  complex 
atom  C^Hj  unites  with  the  above-mentioned  elements  in  the  same 
atomic  proportions  as  with  oxygen.  With  the  same  right  that 
boron,  in  its  combination  with  03,Cl3,Br3,S3,  appears  as  a  radical, 
must  also  C^Hj  be  considered  as  such  in  (C^Hj)©,;  (C^Hj)Cl3;  (C^ 
H3)6r3.  If  we  treat  B0GI3  with  potassa  we  obtain  3KC1  and 
KO,Bo03,  and  if  we  let  potassa  act  upon  (04113)013  we  obtain  3K 
01  and  K0,( 04113)03.  Since  the  body  O4H3  only  in  its  compounds 
behaves  entirely  like  an  element  playing  the  part  of  a  radical, 
therefore  it  is  called  a  compound  or  organic  radical.  The  organic 
compounds  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  back  to  their  compound 
radicals  as  the  inorganic  to  their  simple  radicals.  These  com- 
pound radicals  behave,  in  chemical  relation,  quite  like  elements; 
in  their  combining  proportions  they  foll'ow  precisely  the  same  laws  in 
accordance  with  which  the  elementary  materials  combine  amongst 
themselves;  they  give  with  0,S,01,Br,I, etc.,  equivalent  series,  often 
uniting  with  these  substances  in  various  proportions,  and  can  re- 
present, entirely  or  in  part,  chemically  homogeneous  elements  in 
the  compounds.  Thus,  for  example,  the  compound  NH,(04Hf) 
corresponds  to  amide  of  potassium.  They  exhibit,  for  instance, 
ammonia  in  which  the  third  atom  of  hydrogen  is  substituted  by 
O4H3.  The  chemical  characters  of  these  compounds  accord  with 
those  of  the  inorganic,  and  like  the  latter  they  separate  into  02;^- 
gen-compoundSj  sulphur-compoundBj  haloid-compoundsy  oxychhr^ 
compounds^  etc.,  as  well  as  into  combinations  of  the  firsts  second^ 
and  higher  orders.  In  all  compounds  the  organic  radicals  are  to 
be  viewed  as  a  whole,  and  the  consideration  of  the  individual 
atoms  thereof  is  of  secondary  moment. 

Since  the  elements  which  occur  in  organic  com- 
cal™^"^  ^  '     pounds  in  plants  and  animals  are  carbon^  nitrogen^ 

hydrogen^  and  oxygen^  and  the  latter  never  enters  as  a 
constituent  of  a  radical,  it  follows  that  only  the  first  three  elements, 
part  in  singular,  part  in  binary  and  ternary  union,  can  be  the 
constituents  of  radicals  which  are  the  groundwork  of  natural  or- 
ganic compounds;  all  radicals  which  are  composed  of  the  above- 
named  elements,  are  therefore  called  primary.  But  it  has  been 
already  intimated,  that  artificial  radicals  are  obtained  in  which 
also  other  elements,  and  particularly  the  halogens — nay,  even 
compound  bodies,  as  NO^,  enter  as  constituents.  If  we  treat  PH, 
with  chlorine,  we  obtain  POI3  and  3H€1;  in  the  same  manner  the 

radical  of  acetic  acid  O4H3,  goes  over  by  the  same 
cl\&^^  ^*         treatment  into  O4OI3.     This  complex  atom  behaves 

towards  other  elements  like  O4H3 ;  it  combines  with 
OjjClajBrj ;  if  we  treat  the  compound  (04013)013  with  potassa,  we 
obtain  3K01  and  (0^013)03 ;  therefore,  only  the  chlorine  atoms, 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  radical,  are  replaced  by  the  same  num- 
ber of  atoms  of  oxygen.     Hence  it  follows  with  certainty  that 
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chlorine  is  varioasly  united  in  the  combination.  As  has  already 
been  remarked,  the  idea  of  a  radical  is  not  absolute ;  in  the  com- 
pound (C^H3)Cl3  the  radical  is  C4H3,  even  as  in  B0O3  l>oron,  or 
hydrogen  in  HCl;  on  the  cQntrary,  in  (0^013)03  chlorine  is  a  con- 
stituent of  the  radical,  and  plays  in  this  connection  the  part  of 
chlorine  in  chloric  acid.  Bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  etc.,  behave 
in  the  same  manner  as  chlorine.  Since  these  radicals  always  arise 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  primaries,  they  may  be  considered  as 
derived  radicals.  In  the  derived  radical  C4CI3  the  hydrogen  in 
G4H3  is  completely  substituted  by  chlorine,  hence  the  substitution 
is  total.  Very  often,  indeed,  only  a  partial  substitution  of  hydro- 
gen takes  place,  and  then  we  obtain  the  partially  derived  radicals, 
namely,  such  as  contain  chlorine  in  addition  to  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen. Thus,  the  radical  of  valerianic  acid  consists  of  C^^^; 
this  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  goes  over  into  first  Ci^H^Clj,  and 
then  into  CjoH^Gl^.  That  the  chlorine  atoms  in  these  radicals 
really  enter  as  constituents  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  by  treatment 
with  potassa,  the  chlorine  cannot  be  absorbed,  as  would  certainly 
be  the  case  if  the  body  Cj^HyCl,  were  a  compound  of  C,oH^ 
with  CI, — in  that  case  we  must  obtain  (GioH7)03,  but  that  does^not 
occur. 

Such  partial  substitutions  almost  always  occur  when  the  pri- 
mary radical  consists  of  a  great  number  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
atoms.  All  derived  radicals,  equally,  if  the  substitution  be  par- 
tial or  total,  give  the  same  compounds  as  the  primaries  out  of 
which  they  arise,  only  the  derived  have  a  more  negative  character 
than  the  primary,  in  proportion  as  the  replacement  of  H  by 
Cl,Br,I  is  the  more  complete.  All  primary  radicals,  and  the 
thence  arising  derived  radicals,  like  those  of  the  corresponding 
compounds,  form  as  it  were  a  natural  family. 

Like  the  elements  in  the  inorganic  compounds,  the  organic  ra- 
dicals obtain  fixed  names  and  symbols.     The  names 
of  the  primary  radicals  are  formed  quite  arbitrarily,  ^*"5f*i*'^^., 

!•       .     .1    •  £>  m'  m* a.   i*  syniDols  Ox  too 

according  to  their  occurrence,  formation,  constitution,  compound  radi- 
or  any  distinguished  property.     Thus,  the  radical  of  cais. 
acetic  acid  C4H3  is  called  acetyl &s  Ac,  and  that  of 
oxide  of  ethyl  C^H,  ethyl=s  Ae;  the  rational  formula  of  acetic  acid 
is  thence  ACO3,  ^^^^  ^^  oxide  of  ethyl  AeO,  and  the  acetate  of 
oxide  of  ethyl  AeO,Ac03=KO,S03. 

Thus  is  Methyl  =  C,  H3  =»  Me     Radical  of  wood-spirit. 

"  "  Ethyl    «  C^  H,  «  Ae 

"  "  Amyl    «  CioH„  =  Am 

"  "  Acetyl  =»  C4  H3  =  Ac 

"  "  Butyryl  =  Cg  H^  -  Bu 

"  "  Valeryl  «  C^^U^  =  Va 

"  "  Benzoyl  -  C,oH,  «  Bz 


<( 

"  alcohol. 

"  amyl  spirit. 
^^  acetic  acid. 

"  butyric  acid. 
"  valerianic  acid. 

(I 

^^  benzoic  acid. 
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In  Darning  the  derived  radicals,  the  name  of  the  primary  whence 
they  are  formed  is  retained,  and  the  name  of  the  element  which 
substitutes  the  hydrogen  is  prefixed.  Thus  chloracetyl  (C4CI3) 
corresponds  to  acetyl  (C^iy,  chloracetic  acid  (04013)03  to  acetic 
acid  (041X3)03,  and  chloride  of  chloracetyl  (040)3)013  to  chloride 
of  acetyl  (04113)013.  The  symbol  for  chloracetyl  maybe  ^Ac; 
hence  the  rational  formula  for  chloride  of  acetyl  is  ACOI3,  that  for 
chloride  of  chloracetyl  ^AcOlj,  and  that  for  bromide  of  chlora- 
cetyl ^^AcBrj ;  generally,  the  rational  elementary  formula  is  given 
in  that  of  the  derived  radicals.  If  the  replacement  of  hydrogen 
by  the  halogens  be  only  partial,  then  will  the  number  of  atoms 
which  take  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  be  given  by  the  Greek*  nu- 
merals ;  thus  bichlorvalerian  acid  denotes  valerianic  acid,  in  which 
2  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  substituted  by  2  atoms  of  chlorine; 
in  the  tetrachlorvaleric  acid,  H4  are  substituted  by  OI4. 

.  According  to  the.  number  of  elements  whence  the 

niScX/      ^  primary  radicals  arise,  these  radicals  separate  into 

a.  Oarbyls,  or  radicals,  which  consist  of  many  in- 
dividual atoms  of  carbon;  the  radicals  of  this  group  termi- 
nate in  yt^  as  Oxotyl=03=Ox. 
I.  Hydrocarbyls ;  they  consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  also 
terminate  in  yl^  as  Acetyl™  04113=  Ac.  Ethyl=04H,= 
Ae;  Benzoyl=C,4H3=Bz. 

c.  Azocarbyls;  or  radicals  consisting  of  nitrogen  and  carbon; 

they  terminate  in  an\^  e.  g.  paraban  =  NjOg=Pr. 

d.  Hydroazocarbyls ;   radicals  consisting  of  nitrogen,  carbon, 

and  hydrogen;  they  terminate  in  €w,a8wrew=NC,IIs=Ur. 
The  greatly  predominating  class  of  organic  compounds  belong 
to  the  Hydrocarbyls. 

The  derived  radicals  all  terminate  in  yl^  and  according  as  a  com- 
plete or  partial  substitution  of  hydrogen  by  the  halogens  has  taken 
place,  they  may  be  classed  into  Gklorcarbyhy  Bromocarbyhy  lodo- 
carbyhy  Chlorhydrocarhyh^  &c.  &c. 

According  to  the  above,  the  organic  radicals  are, 
mo^cuies  ^^  ^^  were,  the  elements  of  the  organic  compounds; 

we  can  hence  consider  them  as  compound  elements 
with  the  same  reason  that  we  speak  of  compound  atoms.  Better, 
indeed,  might  be  the  appellation  "organic  molecule,*'  under  which 

*  As  no  author  uniformly  follows  a  rule  in  the  use  of  numerical  prefixes,  the 
translator  has  not  thought  it  expedient  to  change  the  terms  bi,  tri,  etc.,  originally 
used  in  this  work.  Yet  would  it  not  be  a  great  aid  to  science  if  chemical  techni- 
calities could  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  universal  language,  and  chemists  were 
invariably  to  employ -difu,  triy  ietra,  penta,  hexa,  etc.,  in  reference  to  metals  in  primary 
compounds ;  and  to  bases  and  passive  elements  iji  secondary  and  higher  combinations, 
applying  bi,  ter,  quadj  quiUj  sex,  etc.,  to  non-metallic  substances,  acids,  and  active  ele- 
ments?— D.  B. 

j-  Doubtless  an  will  be  employed  in  English  as  the  termination  of  all  new  radicals 
consisting  of  nitrogen  and  carbon ;  cyanogen,  now  an  exception,  may  hereafter  be 
written  cyan,  as  in  German. 
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is  to  be  understood  a  complex  atom,  often  homogeneous  as  well  as 
heterogeneous,  which  in  its  combinations  assumes  the  part  of  a 
simple  element,  and  this  complex  atom,  in  the  combinations  which 
it  forms,  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  indivisible  whole.     The  organic 
molecules  represent  simple  organic  radicals,  but  if  two  or  more 
simple  molecules  enter  together  in  such  a  manner  that  onlj  one  of 
them  determines  the  combining  capacity  of  the  compound  mole- 
cules, the  other,  on  the  contrary,  accompanying  it  in  all  its  com- 
binations, but  behaving  itself  in  the  same  entirely  i°-  p  . 
diflferent,  then  are  formed  paired  radicah,  in  which  j^cais. 
an  active  and  a  passive  molecule  are  discerned;  the 
active  determines  the  combining  capacity,  the  passive  takes  no 
part  therein,  and  is  called  the  Pairling.     This  passive  molecule, 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  formula  is  inclosed  in  brackets,  and  con- 
nected to  the  active  molecule  by  a  hyphen  e.  g.  (C^HjPCjH  exhi- 
bits a  radical  which  consists  of  the  passive  CJI,  and  the  active 
C,H.     Even  organic  compounds  of  a  higher  order  can  assume  the 
part  of  pairlings;  thus  the  simple  molecule  methyl  sC^H,  unites 
with  SO,  to  form  CjHjjSO,  and  this  compound  unites  with  SO3 
to  form  a  paired  acid=(C2H3,S0,pS03.     If  two  simple  organic 
molecules  or  radicals  so  unite  that  each  retains  its 
combining  capacity,  double  radicals  are  thus  formed ;  radicals. 
thus  the  radical  of  succinic  acid  is  a  double  radical  =3 
C5H3,  C,H;  if  it  combine  with  oxygen  we  obtain  (CgH3)03'"(C,H)0, 
sCsH^O^;  succinic  acid  saturates  two  atoms  base ;  it  is  a  real 
double  acid. 

If  organic  compounds,  endowed  with  various  pro-  jg^jmeric  po- 
perties,  have,  in  absolute  as  well  as  relative  connec-  lymeric,  and 
tion,  a  corresponding  elementary  constitution,  then  metameric  ra- 
are  they  called  isomeric.  Isomeric  molecules  are,  dicaisandcom- 
therefore,  such  as  are  constituted  alike,  uniting  in 
the  same  atomic  proportions  with  other  bodies,  but  yet  producing 
different  compounds.  In  these  isomeric  radicals  it  is  granted, 
however,  that  the  individual  atoms  which  form  the  compound  mole- 
cule have  united  with  each  other  in  various  ways;  the  difference 
in  the  properties  of  the  radicals  is  hence  dependent  upon  the  dif- 
ferent grouping  of  the  atoms ;  therefore,  in  the  exact  sense,  no 
isomeric  radicals  exist.  Thus  the  composition  of  benzoic  acid 
(C,4H^)03  is  entirely  the  same  in  elementary  relation  as  that  of 
salicylous  acid,  but  the  latter,  in  a  potassa  solution  exposed  to  the 
air,  decomposes  into  acetic  and  melanic  acid ;  hence  salicylous  acid 
contains  a  paired  radical aa(C4HjpCjoH3,  whilst  the  radical  of  ben- 
zoic acid  is  G^^H^.  In  many  cases,  only  the  absolute  proportions 
of  the  elements  in  the  organic  molecules  are  the  same,  whilst  the 
relative  differ ;  such  radicals  are  called  polymeric^  but  the  po- 
lymeric are  also  often  founded  upon  a  different  union  of  the  atoms. 
The  polymeric  result  from  the  different  atomic  weights  when  the 
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radicals  have  the  capacity  to  form  combinations  with  other  bodies, 
and  from  the  diflerent  specific  gravity  of  their  gases  when  they  go 
over,  in  a  higher  temperature,  into  the  gaseous  state  without  de- 
composition. Thus,  turpentine  oil  CjoHg  and  colophen  C^K^f^  are 
polymeric  bodies;  the  specific  gravity  of  colophen  gas  is  twice  that 
of  turpentine  oil.  If  in  different  combinations  of  a  higher  order, 
the  absolute  and  the  relative  number  of  individual  elementary 
atoms  are  the  same,  but  their  proximate  constituents  different, 
then  the  combinations  are  metameric.  Thus,  hydrated  acetic  acid 
110,(04113)03 saC^H^O^  is  metameric  with  formate  of  methyl 
(C,H3)0,  (C,H)03=:C,H,0,;  acetate  of  methyl  (C,H3)0,(C,H3) 
OjSsCgH^O^  is  metameric  with  formate  of  ethyl  (C^H3)0,(C,H) 
03=»  CgHfl04  and  with  hydrate  of  metacetic  acid  H0,(CgH^)03= 
C,H,0,. 

According  to  the  present  state  of  organic  chemistry,  it  may  be 
received  as  certain,  that  the  different  properties  of  most  of  the 
compounds  considered  as  isomeric,  originate  from  various  prox- 
imate constituents,  and  are  therefore  metameric.     It 

chemistiT^^*^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  Organic  chemistry,  whether  the  organic 

compounds  occur  already  formed  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals, or  are  obtained  artificially,  to  trace  back  their  primary,  de- 
rived, and  paired  radicals,  and  to  investigate  the  conditions  under 
which  they  form  and  are  able  to  be  united  in  higher  combinations. 
Chemistry  of  organic  combinations  and  chemistry  of  organic  radi- 
cals have  thence  the  same  meaning.  Only  a  few  organic  radicals 
have  as  yet  been  obtained  isolated;  by  reason  of  their  compound 
nature  they  mostly  separate  by  the  attempt  to  withdraw  them 

from  their  combinations  into  new  radicals  and  combi- 
wSucilT  ^^       nations  generally  less  complex.     By  the  use  of  more 

suitable  means  of  reduction  and  electrical  influence, 
chemists  have  lately  succeeded  in  isolating  those  radicals  most 
important,  and  whose  bearing  is  most  direct  upon  the  theories  of 
organic  chemistry,  thus  establishing  the  fact  of  their  existence 
beyond  a  doubt. 

Against  the  theories  of  the  organic  radicals  as  gene- 
affinUybetween  '^^'j  explained  (whose  confirmation  will  hereafter  be 
the  elements  of  given),  it  has  been  objected  that  organic  radicals  con- 
organic  radi-      sisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  cannot  possibly  com- 

pcJmds^  ^°™'    ^^"®  ^®  *  whole  with  oxygen,  because,  as  is  known, 

the  aflSnity  of  oxygen  for  carbon,  as  well  as  for  hy- 
drogen, is  so  considerably  greater  than  that  between  the  elements 
of  the  received  radicals.  The  doctrine  of  the  difference  in  the 
strength  of  the  affinity  of  the  elements  is  supported  by  many  facts, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  stands  in  intimate  connection  with  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements  belonging  to  a  group;  thus  the 
atomic  weights  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  barium,  strontium, 
and  calcium  are  proportionate  to  their  strength  of  affinity.     We 
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observe  the  same  on  .the  negative  side  between  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine,  or  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium,  only  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  in  the  positive  series  the  greatest  atomic  weight  cor- 
responds to  the  most  positive  character ;  in  the  negative,  on  the 
contrary,  the  least  atomic  weight  coincides  with  the  strongest 
negative  relations.  Thus,  elements  of  the  same  chemical  affinity, 
as  iron,  chromium,  manganese,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  have  atomic 
weights  included  in  narrow  limits. 

These  different  relations  of  affinity  may  be  dis-  p  .  . .      ^ 
tinctly  observed  if  we  bring  together  one  element  J^^  ▼«»  - 
with  a  few  others  of  the  same  group,  either  negative 
or  positive.    But  few  elements  combine  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture; in  the  greater  number,  the  affinity  must  be  first  increased  by 
heat.     If  we  bring  1  atom  of  potassium  into  a  mixture  of  1 
atom  of  chlorine  and  6  atoms  oxygen  gas,  there  is  formed  chlo- 
ride of  potassium,  and  all  the  oxygen  remains  behind ;  hence,  the 
potassium  possesses  a  greater  affinity  for  chlorine  than  for  oxy- 
gen.    This  proportion  of  affinity  of  the  elements  towards  each 
other,  which,  indeed,  by  various  conditions,  as  by  cohesion,  inclina- 
tion to  the  gasiform  state,  etc.,  suffers  distinct  modifications,  can 
be  viewed  under  Primitive  Affinity. 

Although  the  affinity  of  potassium  for  oxygen  is  oricinal  affini- 
weaker  than  for  chlorine ;  and,  moreover,  the  combi-  ty  modified  by 
nations  of  chlorine  with  oxygen  result  only  in  an  in-  the  chemical 
direct  way,  yet,  thus  can  potassa  unite  with  chloric  ^0*^0^4^^^^ 
acid  to  form  a  salt,  KOyClO^.  In  accordance  with 
primitive  affinity,  chloride  of  potassium  must  immediately  be 
formed  under  separation  of  oxygen.  Thus,  nitrous  acid  combines 
with  ammonia,  although  the  primitive  affinity  of  oxygen  for  hydro- 
gen is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  nitrogen  for  oxygen  and 
for  hydrogen.  The  cause  of  the  combining  property  of  the  above- 
mentioned  bodies  lies  in  the  opposite  chemical  character  of  potassa 
and  chloric  acid,  as  well  as  in  that  of  ammonia  and  nitrous  acid. 
These  chemical  relations  act  in  opposition  to  the  original  affinities; 
this  is  the  reason  why  hyperchloric  acid  is  more  stable  than  chlo- 
ric acid.  If  we  bring  chlorine  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassa, 
we  obtain  chloride  of  potassium  and  chlorate  of  potassa.  In  the 
formation  of  the  latter,  the  basic  character  of  potassa  is  the  cause 
of  the  union  of  chlorine  with  oxygen ;  but  if  we  heat  the  chlorate 
of  potassa,  the  original  affinity  of  chlorine  for  potassium  will  be 
increased  by  the  heat ;  it  will  now  overpower  the  chemical  charac- 
ters, and  we  obtain  by  evolution  of  oxygen  gas  chloride  of  potas- 
sium; upon  the  same  grounds  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  decomposes 
by  heat  into  water  and  nitrogen  gas.  All  inorganic  combinations 
in  which  the  elements  are  not  united  with  each  other  according  to 
their  primitive  proportions  of  affinity,  but  by  the  opposite  chemical 
characters  of  the  proximate  constituents,  are  decomposed  if  in  any 
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way  the  original  affinity  attain  to  a  certain  d^egree  of  tension ;  each 
combination  carries  thus  within  itself  the  germ  of  decomposition. 
In  all  combinations  whose  organic  radicals  consist  of  carbon,  and 
hydrogen  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  bromine,  the  elements  are  not 
combined  according  to  their  original  affinities.  Formic  acid  con* 
sists  of  G2H+O3.  In  accordance  with  the  above-named  affinity 
the  same  must  consist  of  CjOj+  HO.  But  the  radical  C,H  behaves 
to  oxygen  as  ammonia  to  nitrous  acid;  it  is  decidedly  in  compari- 
son to  oxygen  chemically  positive;  and  this  opposite  chemical  cha- 
racter limits  the  combination.  But  if  we  treat  formic  acid  with 
sulphuric  acid,  which  is  known  to  have  a  great  affinity  for  water, 
and  therefore  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  heat,  it  thus  separates 
into  water  and  oxide  of  carbon.  All  organic  combinations  with 
0,Gl,Br,  etc.,  are  decomposed  so  soon  as  their  original  affinity, 
whether  it  be  by  warmth  0^  other  influences,  is  so  increased  that 
it  triumphs  over  the  chemical  characters  of  the  proximate  consti- 
tuents. 

FORMATION  OF  ORGANIC  COMBINATIONS. 

Most  of  the  inorganic  combinations  can  be  produced  directly 
from  their  elements;  and  analytical  action  can  again  reduce  them 
into  their  proximate  and  their  remote  constituents.  In  the  same 
manner  the  organic  cannot  be  obtained.  The  formation  of  the 
latter  results 

a.  By  decomposition  of  inorganic  Compounds. 

1.  By  the  vitality  of  plants  under  the  co-operation  of  light. 

2.  Without  the  co-operation  of  vitality. 

5.  By  decomposition  arising  out  of  organic  Compounds  by  means 

of  manifold  influences. 

The  inorganic  materials  for  the  formation  of  or- 
organk  com-  ga^ic  Compounds  under  the  influence  of  the  vitality 
pounds  under  of  plants,  are  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia, 
^e  influence  of  ^g  jg  known,  the  lowor  plants,  as  the  fungi,  consist  of 
plante!^  ^^  ^      single  cells,  each  of  which  represents  the  plant  itself; 

by  the  union  of  these  cells  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
higher  plants  is  formed.  These  cells  are  the  most  important  organs 
of  plants;  in  them,  under  the  action  of  the  sunlight,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  yellow  and  green  rays,  the  formation  of  the  organic 
compounds  takes  place.  The  green  parts  of  plants,  particularly 
the  leaves,  possess  the  power  of  decomposing  water  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  air;  consequently  overcoming  the  original  affini- 
ties by  which  the  elements  in  these  combinations  are  united,  and 
of  uniting  the  carbon  of  carbonic  acid  with  the  hydrogen  of  water 
to  form  organic  radicals  or  molecules,  which  either  combine  with 
each  other,  or  unite  with  one  part  of  the  OJ^ygen  withdrawn  from 
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carbonic  acid  and  water,  whilst  the  other  part  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere.  In  most  cases,  the  volumes  of  oxygen  gas  set  free 
are  equal  to  the  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  the  plants; 
and  if  this,  in  the  formation  of  certain  organic  compounds,  is  not 
the  case,  yet  the  result  in  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom  will  agree 
with  the  above.  Plants  prevent  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  air,  and  mainly  cause  the  atmosphere  to  remain  the  same. 
It  is  true,  the  leaves  absorb  oxygen  during  tlie  night,  and  evolve 
carbonic  acid ;  yet  the  parts  of  plants  not  green  receive  oxygen  by 
day  and  night,  and  thence  give  forth  carbonic  acid.  But  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  gas  which  the  plants  use  in  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid,  is  much  less  than  that  which  the  green  parts  of  the 
same  emit  by  day.  If  the  constituents  of  ammonia,  which  by  con- 
tinual decomposition  of  animal  matter  arises  in  great  quantities, 
take  part  at  once  in  the  formation  of  organic  compounds,  so  arise 
nitrogenous  organic  radicals.  A  part  of  the  material  which  is 
necessary  to  the  existence  and  growth  of  plants,  they  also  obtain 
from  the  residue  of  organic  matter  already  attacked  by  decompo- 
sition, without  previous  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.'*' 
The  compounds  which  are  formed  in  plants  sufier  during  the  growth 
of  the  latter  continual  changes,  as  well  in  physical  as  in  chemical 
relation.  The  ascertaining  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  form- 
ation of  organic  matters  ii\  plants  occurs,  as  well  as  the  changes 
in  the  same  which  they  continually  undergo,  is  the  object  of  the 
physiology  of  plants,  and  this  is  the  basis  of  rational  agriculture. 
Without  the  influence  of  the  vitality  of  plants,  as  „        .       ^ 

.         I         «  .  J  t  J        J      Formation  of 

yet,  only  a  few  organic  compounds  can  be  produced :  organic  com- 
and  it  was  believed,  until  recently,  that  organic  bodies  pounds  from 
could   only  be  formed  through  the   inherent   vital  inorganic  mat- 
powers  of  plants.     This  view  is  completely  refuted  by  op^eration^of^**" 
the  new  researches  in  the  province  of  organic  chem-  the  vitality  of 
istry,  since  chemists  have  succeeded  in  producing,  plants, 
artificially,    complete    organic   combination   out   of  atio,L,^^^   ^""' 
inorganic  matter,  and  precisely  such   as   occur  in 

*  Each  plant,  after  complete  burning,  leaves  behind  a  certain  quantity  of  matter 
as  ashes.  The  material  of  these  compounds  originates  in  the  soil  from  nrhich  the 
same  grow.  In  what  way  the  inorganic  matters  are  united  to  the  organic  is  not  yet 
ascertained ;  and  even  the  almost  endless  number  of  ash-analyses  have  thereupon 
given  as  yet  no  information.  A  part  .of  these  compounds  occur  without  doubt  in 
plants,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  contained  in  the  ash;  others  are  first  formed 
by  the  process  of  burning.  If  we  char  plants  or  parts  of  the  same  in  confined  air, 
and  treat  the  remaining  charcoal  with  water  and  then  with  hydrochlbric  acid,  we  can 
withdraw  fh)m  the  charcoal  only  a  part  of  the  salts  dissolved  therein.  The  residue 
we  first  obtain  when  the  coal  by  the  entrance  of  the  air  is  fully  burnt.  Hence  is 
the  hypothesis  advanced  that  a  part  of  the  salts  which  occur  in  the  ashes  do  not 
occur  as  such  in  plants,  since  their  elements  immediately  are  united  with  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  to  form  organic  compounds.^  By  charring,  these  elements, 
as  such,  must  unite  again  with  the  remaining  carbon,  and  be  first  fully  oxidized  by 
complete  combustion.  That  the  water  does  not  extract  all  the  salts  from  the  coal  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  known  property  of  the  charcoal  to  withdraw  the  salts 
from  a  watery  solution. 
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plants  and  animals.  Thus,  if  sulpho-carbonic  acid  CS,  and  chlo- 
rine be  led  through  a  glowing  porcelain  tube,  chloride  of  sulphur 
arises,  and  also  a  combination  which  consists  of  C3Cl4=(C2Cl)Cl3. 
If  this  compound  be  again  led  through  a  glowing  tube,  it  decom- 
poses into  chlorine  and  C/^\Q^{Gj3\^)C]y  If  we  treat  these 
bodies  with  potassa,  we  obtain  3  atoms  chloride  of  potassium, 
and  (C^CyOj,  or  chloracetic  acid;  and  if  we  let  6  atoms  po- 
tassium, and  3  atoms  HO  act  upon  this,  we  obtain  3  atoms 
chloride  potassium,  3  atoms  KO,  and  1  atom  acetic  acids 
(043^3)03.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  sulpho-carbonic  acid, 
under  water,  we  obtain  a  volatile  crystalline  body  which  may  be 
considered  as  consisting  of  C2Cl4,2SOj.  If  this  compound  be  over- 
flowed with  a  solution  of  potassa,  we  obtain  a  potassa  salt  of  an 
acid  which  consists  of  €203,8305,  and  if  this  be  exposed  to  the 
current  of  a  two-paired  zinc  and  coal  battery,  by  the  presence 
of  water,  the  chlorine  is  gradually  replaced  by  hydrogen,  and 
thus  compounds  are  formed  which  consist  of  Cj,HClj, 8,05,0311301, 
83O5  and  03113,8305.  The  substance  O3H3  is  methyl,  which  occurs  in 
combination  with  oxygen  in  the  oil  of  the  Q-aultheria  procumbens. 
If,  over  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  heated  to 
redness,  we  lead  nitrogen  gas,  we  obtain  cyanide  of  potassium  E, 
NO,;  cyanogen  with  hydrogen  gives  hydrocyanic  acid;  hydrocy- 
anic acid  and  water,  by  alternate  decomposition,  form'formic  acid 
and  ammonia.  Heated  potassium,  with  oxide  of  carbon,  gives  a 
compound  which,  by  being  dissolved  in  water,  forms  rhodizonate 
of  potassa,  and  which  then  again  separates  into  carbonate  and 
croconate  of  potassa.  Many  similar  formations  of  organic  com- 
pounds out  of  inorganic  material  are  known. 
„        .       ^         As  has  been  repeatedly  shown,  the  individual  ele- 

Formation  of       _.      x     •     xu  •  j  i.        •«.    j      -^i. 

organic  com-  nients  in  the  organic  compounds  are  not  united  with 
pounds  by  de-  each  Other  in  accordance  with  their  original  affini- 
composition  of  ties,  and  the  combinations  owe  their  greater  or  less 
Lg^orga^^bo-  permanency  to  the  greater  or  less  chemical  oppo- 
dies.  sition  which  the  organic  radicals  present  to  the  ma- 

terials combined  with  them.  If  this  opposition  be 
considerable,  that  is,  if  the  affinity  of  the  radical  to  the  materials 
combined  with  it  is  slight,  and  compounds  of  distinguished  che- 
mical character  may  arise  by  the  transposition  of  the  individual 
atoms  of  the  radical,  then  a  great  tendency  to  decomposition  is 
present,  and  inconsiderable  outward  circumstances  are  sufficient 
to  cause  it.  This  inclination  to  the  formation  of  compounds 
with  marked  characters  often  overpowers  the  greatest  affinities,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  forming  of  organic  combinations  from  carbonic 
acid  and  water  by  the  vital  functions  of  plants. 

If  the  individual  atoms  of  compound  molecules  unite  in  other 
proportions  to  form  new  radicals  and  combinations,  in  which  the 
individual  components  present  mutually  a  greater  chemical  opposi- 
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tion,  then  the  formation  of  these  radicals  and  com-  Formation  of 

pounds  results  from  transvoiitum.    If  in  the  new  ^SbT" 

compounds  twice  the  number  of  elementary  atoms  transposition  of 

occur  as  in  the  original,  polymeric   or  metameric  elements. 

bodies  are  formed  with  them.    Thus  aldehyd  O^H^O, 

changes  into  metaldehyd  G,3Hi,0«,  bitter  almond  oil  C^^H^O,  into 

benzoin  G^Hi^O^.   But  when  the  original  affinities  of  the  elements 

overpower  the  chemical  characters  of  the  compounds,  decomposition 

commences  by  the  separation  of  inorganic  matter.     The  same  is 

complete  if  all  the  individual  atoms  of  the  compound 

radicals  are  led  over  into  inorganic  combinations,  formation  of 

T»     ^1  •         ^»       J  '^'  J.  r  •         organic  com- 

By  this  entire  decomposition  every  trace  of  organiza-  pounds  by  the 
tion  is  destroyed.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  decom-  increase  of  the 
position  be  only  partial,  if  only  individual  atoms  leave  ^^^^*®i' 
the  organic  radicals,  then  at  once  the  formation  of  ments.    ^  ^  ^ 
new  radicals  and  compounds  of  the  same  takes  place. 
Thus  from  ethyl  C^H,,  by  loss  of  H„  acetyl  C4H3  arises;  if  from 
acetyl  0,  departs  we  obtain  methyl  G^^H^ ;  again,  if  methyl  lose 
H,  it  goes  over  into  formyl  G,H. 

The  number  of  new  compounds  which  may  arise  by  partial 
decomposition  is  proportionate  to  the  number  of  single  atoms  of 
which  the  organic  radical  consists,  and  the  grade  of  the  order  to 
which  the  compound  belongs.  Substances  which  consist  only  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  are  generally  unchangeable;  but  if  oxygen 
be  united  to  hydrocarbyls  and  their  original  affinity  for  the  ele- 
ments of  the  radical  be  called  out  by  any  means,  then  will  this 
cause  the  decomposition  by  forming  carbonic  acid  or  water,  or  both 
together.  In  all  organic  compounds  containing  oxygen,  the  atoms 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  radical  preponderate  over  the  atoms 
of  oxygen ;  hence,  also,  by  granting  that  the  oxygen  atoms,  com- 
bined with  the  radicals,  instantaneously  receive  as  many  individual 
atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  as  are  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  acid  and  water,  there  must  at  once 
follow  a  separation  of  carbon  or  hydrocarbon.  An  instantaneous 
withdrawal  of  all  the  oxygen  atoms  never  takes  place,  for  in  pro- 
portion as  single  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  absorbed  new 
radicals  arise  which  possess  affinity  for  the  yet  present  oxygen, 
which  by  the  original  affinity  of  the  latter  must  be  again  overcome. 
In  combinations  of  a  higher  order  the  decomposibility  is  mainly 
dependent  upon  the  opposite  chemical  properties  of  the  proximate 
constituents ;  the  stronger  these  properties  appear  the  firmer  are 
their  combinations ;  but  the  less  their  mutual  attraction  is,  the  more 
complex  these  combinations  are,  the  more  do  the  single  atoms  seek 
(mainly  through  separation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  in  the 
nitrogenous  of  ammonia  also)  to  unite,  forming  firmer  and  less 
complex  compounds.  To  this  class  of  substances  the  common 
constituents  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  directly  belong,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  the  animal  organization. 
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In  the  compounds  containing  chlorine,  the  original  affinity  of 
chlorine  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  radicals  comes  first  under  con- 
sideration. Chlorine  decomposes  the  organic  molecule  by  forming 
hydrochloric  acid.  Thus  are  known  proportions  of  affinity  to  be 
considered  in  the  remaining  compounds  of  inorganic  chemistry. 

Conditions  nn-  ^^  ^^^7  *  ^®^  cases  docs  decomposition  commence 
der  which  de-  when  the  Organic  compounds  are  found  in  a  chemically 
composition  oc-  pure  State ;  if  it  occur,  outward  influences  are  neces- 
^^'"^'  sary;  in  the  decomposition,  either  only  the  elements 

which  occur  in  the  compound  take  part,  or  it  takes  place  by  the 
action  of  materials  which,  brought  in  contact  with  the  organic 
compounds  by  their  affinity  for  the  constituents  of  the  radicals, 
.  cause  the  decomposition  of  these  latter,  forming  new 
wiSioutttiVco-  combinations;  in  so  doing,  the  active  body  either 
operation  of  does  not  enter  into  the  new  compounds,  or  it  occa- 
chcmicaily  act-  sions,  by  Substitution,  mainly,  the  production  of  derived 
ing  mat  r.  radtcah.  The  decomposition  of  organic  compounds 
without  the  influence  of  chemically  reacting  bodies  follows : — 

a,  by  electrical  influence, 

by  by  the  influence  of  heat, 

Cj  by  fermentation  and  putrefaction, 

dy  by  the  vital  functions  of  the  animal  organism. 

If  in  decomposition,  chemically  acting  matter,  as  oxygen,  takes 
part  simultaneously,  the  number  of  the  new  compounds  will  be 
thus  increased,  and  often  the  decomposition  terminates  in  a  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  organic  constitution.  As  chemically  re- 
acting bodies  are  to  be  pointed  out  besides  oxygen,  the  halogens, 
and  sulphur,  strong  inorganic  acids  and  bases,  ammonia,  the 
strongly  positive  metals,  etc. 

Since  the  organic  compounds  are  not  able  to  obtain  their  elements 
by  direct  union,  it  is  mainly  by  the  results  of  decomposition  that 
the  internal  constitution  of  these  compounds  can  be  known.  But 
since  this  knowledge  is  the  highest  scientific  aim  of  organic  che- 
mistry, a  main  question  is  to  investigate  with  the  greatest  exact- 
ness the  products  into  which  organic  bodies  separate  by  the  above- 
mentioned  influences,  and  to  know,  from  the  similarity  or  dissimi- 
larity of  the  phenomena,  which  heterogeneous  bodies  present  their 
like  or  unlike  constitution. 

A  division  in  the  elements  of  an  organic  compound  often  takes 

place  by  electrical  influence,  so  that,  by  the  evolution 
oTMmic^com-  ^^  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  gas,  new  and  less  com- 
pounds by  eiec-  plex  radicals  and  combinations  of  the  same  form, 
trical  decompo-  if^  for  example,  we  let  the  current  of  a  six-paired 
Sread^^ex^s^^  coal-and-zinc  battery  (whose  electrodes  are  platinum) 
ing^  act  upon  a  most  highly  concentrated  neutral  solution 

of  the  valerianate  of  potassa,  we  thus  obtain  carbonic 
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acid,  hydrogen  gas,  a  hydrocarbon  consisting  of  CgH,,  and  an  oily 
portion,  whose  main  constituent  is  valyl  CgHg.  The  hydrate  of  va- 
lerianic acid  HO,C,oHg03  separates  thence  into  C8Hg+2C024-H; 
in  the  same  manner  butyric  acid  HOfCgH^O,  separates  into  CqH. 
+  2C0,+  H,  and  acetic  acid  HOjC.HjOj  into  C^Hj  or  (C,H,)H 
+  2C0,  andH. 

A  great  namber  of  organic  compounds  go  over,  at  given  tem- 
peratures, into  the  gaseous  state,  without  suffering 
decomposition,  whilst  by  condensing  their  vapor  the  Formation  of 
original  substance  may  be  again  obtained.  On  the  pounXby  heat 
contrary,  others  do  not  volatilize  unchanged,  but 
separate  at  given 'temperatures  into  new  products.  The  volatility 
of  organic  substances  obtains  only  at  fixed  temperatures;  many 
possess  the  property  of  volatilizing  without  decomposition  only  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  decomposition  commences  at  a  slight  degree 
above.  Indeed  many,  whose  boiling  point  is  very  high,  go  over, 
even  whilst  boiling,  into  new  compounds,  so  that  only  a  small  part 
volatilize  undecomposed,  whilst  others  of  lower  boiling  points  may 
often  be  heated  far  above  the  same  without  suffering  change.  But 
all  organic  compounds,  whether  they  be  volatile  at  fixed  tempera- 
tures or  not,  are  decomposed  when,  with  air  excluded,  they  are 
heated  to  a  temperature  varying  for  the  different  . 

materials;  and  this  reduction,  which  an  organic  body  ^  ^  ^  ^^'*- 
can  hardly  escape,  is  denoted  by  the  general  term  dry  distillation. 

As  is  later  more  plainly  shown,  in  connection  with  the  chemico- 
physical  properties  of  organic  compounds,  the  volatility  or  non- 
volatility  of  an  organic  substance  depends,  first,  upon  the  element- 
ary constitution;  and,  second,  upon  the  order  to  which  the  sub- 
stance  belongs.  Generally,  it  may  be  granted  that  hydrogen  limits 
the  volatility,  and  carbon  lessens  it;  nitrogen  also,  in  many  cases, 
contributes  to  the  volatility,  whilst  oxygen  lessens  it.  In  combi- 
nations which  belong  to  a  group,  or  which  are  placed  upon  the 
same  grade  of  constitution,  the  volatility  lessens  in  proportion  as 
the  number  of  individual  atoms  increases;  thus  wood-spirit  C^H^O, 
boils  at  60^,  alcohol  C.H^O,  at  78%  amyl  spirit  CjoHj^Oj  at  133°. 
Most  of  the  compounds  of  higher  orders  are  not  volatile,  as  the 
proximate  constituents  of  plants  and  animals,  many  organic  acids, 
the  paired  bases,  etc. 

Heat  causes  the  decomposition  of  organic  combinations ;  since, 

1.  It  tends  to  cause  them  to  unite  and  form  ga-   .  ^.      ^  ^    . 

1  11  .  1    . -1  °  .    Action  of  heat 

seous  compounds,  and  hence,  m  non- volatile  or  not 
easily  volatile  substances,  to  cause  a  transposition  of  the  consti- 
tuents in  such  a  manned  that  combinations  are  formed  more  or 
less  volatile. 

2.  It  tends  to  destroy  the  chemical  character  of  the  radical  by 
increasing  its  original  afiSnities  for  the  substances  combined  there- 
with. 
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The  products  which  are  formed  by  the  decomposing  influence  of 
heat  are  varied : — 

1.  By  the  constitution  of  the  organic  substance;  and, 

2.  By  the  intensity  of  the  heat  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
Combinations  which  consist  only  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in 

small  atomic  number,  are  most  irenerally  gaseous  at 
^rZ^o^ds    common  temperature ;  the  more  complex  are  either 
consisting  of      fluid  or  solid.     If  these  latter  be  exposed  to  the  , 
carbon  and        lowest  temperature  necessary  to  decomposition,  seve- 
by     ge^  f^][  Qf  lixQXjx  separate  into  less  complex  compounds, 

the  most  of  which  are  fluid,  in  which,  however,  the  absolute  pro- 
portion of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  suffers  no  change;  more 
strongly  heated,  frequently  a  division  of  the  elements  takes  place, 
in  such  a  manner  that  highly  hydrogenous  compounds  of  simpler 
constitution  escape,  whilst  those  richer  in  carbon  remain.  But  if 
we  suddenly  apply  to  these  compounds  a  violent  glowing  heat,  a 
separation  of  carbon  always  takes  place,  accompanied  by  evolu- 
tion of  gases  abounding  in  hydrogen  of  simple  constitution,  as 
G^H^fCsH,.  The  products  formed  at  a  lower  temperature  suffer 
also  the  same  decomposition  when  they  are  suddenly  subjected  to 
intense  heat — hydrogen  being  always  separated;  thus,  G^H.  sepa- 
rates, according  to  the  temperature,  either  into  G^H^  and  H,,  or 
into  G,  and  H^.    If  organic  bodies  containing  oxygen  be  subjected 

to  the  influence  of  heat,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
Decomposition    circumstances,  the  original  affinity  of  oxygen  for  the 
^es^^*^^^     elements  of  the  radical  comes  into  view.    The  simpler 
•  '  the  constitution  of  the  compounds  is,  the  simpler  also 

is  the  process  of  decomposition,  if  the  temperature  be  slowly  raised 
to  the  point  at  which  the  reduction  commences,  and  be  held  steady 
until  at  the  given  temperature  products  escape;  thus,  meconio 
acid  G^H^G,  separates  at  200^  into  komenic  acid  C^HsO^  and  into 
GO,;  and  these  by  higher  temperature  into  pyromeconio  acid  G, 
H^Oj,  and  into  GO,.  In  the  first  action,  more  compounds  are 
formed,  rich  in  oxygen ;  but  since  oxygen  always  escapes  in  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  or  both  together,  simulta- 
neously, new  combinations  are  formed,  which,  being  transient, 
escape,  and  thereby  avoid  the  farther  action  of  heat.  Volatile 
organic  acids  united  to  bases  are  decomposed  by  heat  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  non-volatile.  Thus,  two  atoms  of  acetic  acid  GgH^Oe 
separate  into  aceton  GoH^O,,  and  into  200,.  The  hydrate  of  ben- 
zoic acid  Gj^H^O^,  by  being  heated  with  hydrate  of  lime  separates 
into  benzin  G^H^j  and  200, ;  camphor  Gi^HgO,  by  being  distilled 
with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  gives  camphin  G^^H,  and  HO. 
Two  atoms  of  mucic  acid  GuHgOj^,  by  being  heated,  separate  into  py- 
romucic  acid  GioHi,0,-(-  2C0,-(-  5H0.  Aceton  as  well  as  pyromucic 
acid  contains  a  larger  number  of  carbon  atoms  than  acetic  acid 
and  mucic  acid ;  but,  as  will  be  given  later,  aceton  is  a  compound 
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-C,H,'"(C,H,)0^  and  pyromucio  acid-C,H'^(CejHJO,. .  It  is 
seldom  the  case  that  in  decomposition  by  heat  compounds  of  more 
complicated  constitution  are  obtained.  When  these  compounds 
are  suddenly  subjected  to  a  glowing  heat  they  form  a  great  nuiQ- 
ber  of  new  products,  constantly  evolving  gases.  The  connection 
between  the  products  of  decomposition  and  the  original  substance 
will  hereafter  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  special  grouping  of 
the  organic  radicals  and  their  combinations.  Here  must  be  briefly 
noticed  the  appearances  only  observed  in  peculiar  dry  distillation. 

If  the  non-volatile  compounds  of  the  higher  order,  as  gum, 
woody  fibrine,  sugar,  be  exposed  in  a  distilling  appa-  d-»  ji  ♦jii^^ 
ratus  to  a  constantly  increasing  heat,  those  which  melt 
in  a  high  temperature  first  become  fluid  and  then  boil.  Those  not  fu- 
sible, as  wood,  to  which  most  analyses  principally  relate,  are  colored 
brown,  and  have  a  peculiar  unpleasant  smell.  From  the  commence- 
ment to  the  termination  of  the  operation  gaseous  pro- 
ducts escape  which  are  continually  changing.  In  ma-  ^^J^^!"'  ^"^ 
terials  abounding  in  oxygen,  as  wood,  gum,  itc,  much 
carbonic  acid  is  evolved  at  first,  and,  later,  carbonic  oxide ;  thus, 
whilst  oxygen  acts  upon  the  radicals,  and  oxidizes  a  part  of  the 
carbon  atoms,  new  radicals  form,  which  either  escape  of  themselves 
or  unite  with  the  yet  present  oxygen  forming  volatile  oxides.  In 
proportion  as  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  diminish  gases 
escape,  consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  in  wood  and  similar 
compounds  these  gases  are  poor  in  elayl  gas  C^H^,  and  other  gases 
absorbed  by  chlorine,  and  contain,  on  the  contrary,  much  marsh 
gas  CgH^.  If  the  temperature  be  constantly  raised,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  oxygen  escape,  new  compounds  continually  distil  over, 
which  either  contain  no  oxygen,  or  only  a  little.  If  the  sides  of 
the  apparatus  are  placed  in  a  strong  glowing  heat,  the  carbonaceous 
gases  first  separate  into  carbon  and  hydro-raethyl,  and  finally  into 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  Combinations  poor  in  oxygen  and  rich  in 
hydrogei^  as  fats,  resins,  and  the  fluid  products  which  are  formed 
with  the  gases  in  dry  distillation,  when  let  fall  drop  by  drop  into  a 
glowing  cylinder  filled  with  stones,  are  in  a  moment  decomposed. 
If  the  apparatus  be  but  feebly  glowing,  the  gaseous  mixture  which 
escapes  is  rich  in  carbon;  it  burns  with  a  clearer  flame,  and,  there- 
fore, bad  kinds  of  oil,  pitch  oil,  tar,  etc.,  are  used  for  gas-light. 
The  gas  obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  hard  coal,  and  particularly 
of  common  charcoal,  if  not  produced  in  too  high  a  temperature,  is 
rich  in  carbon.  Indeed,  if  the  heat  be  very  high,  approaching  to 
white  heat,  the  gases  formed  first  separate  into  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

In  highly  oxygenous  bodies,  simultaneously  with 
the  gaseous  products,  a  nearly  colorless  fluid  first  goes  Fluid  product«. 
over,  which  is  almost  destitute  of  water;  later,  this 
fluid  is  colored  by  the  formation  of  a  thick  yellow  smoke ;  by  rais- 
ing the  temperature  an  oily  fluid  appears,  becoming  ever  darker 
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and  thicker,  until  it  is  nearly  black,  and  of  Buch  a  consistence  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  flow  down  the  sides  of  the  apparatus.  The 
fluid  compounds,  which  in  the  commencement  of  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  wood  and  similar  compounds  are  formed,  together  with 
water  in  which  they  are  dissolved,  are  oxygenous  and  volatile ;  they 
consist  principally  of  acetic  acid,  spirit  of  wood,  acetate  of  methyl, 
xylit,  mesit,  etc. ;  the  offensive  brown,  oily,  and  tar-like  distillate, 
which  is  formed  later,  is  a  mixture  of  carboniferous  and  hydro- 
genous compounds ;  in  them  occur  creosote,  kapnomar,  picamar, 
etc.;  in  substances  containing  little  oxygen,  as  in  the  distillation 
of  resin,  hard  coal,  and  oils,  interesting  products  are  formed,  con- 
sisting of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  as  salicyl,  naphthalin,  retinyl, 
retinaphthi.     Finally,  gases  and  volatile  products  are  no  longer 

evolved,  and  the  process  is  thus  ended.  As  residue, 
coS^^  ^  ^'     carbon  is  found ;  it  appears  as  a  black  porous  mass. 

If  the  substance  before  and  during  the  decomposi- 
tion is  not  fusible — as  wood,  the  charcoal  retains  the  form  of  the 
substance  from  which  it  is  obtained ;  in  the  other  case  it  appears 
as  a  swollen,  spongy  mass,  like  the  charcoal  obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  sugar.  If  the  vapor  of  volatile  hydrogenous  com- 
pounds be  led  through  a  tube  heated  to  whiteness,  the  charcoal  is 
separated  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder.  In  large  quantities  wood, 
hard  coal  (coke),  and  peat,  are  used  especially  for  the  production 
of  charcoal ;  brown  coal  is  but  seldom  used.  The  amount  of  char^ 
coal  from  wood  is  so  much  the  greater,  the  more  oxygen  unites 
with  hydrogen,  and  the  more  completely  the  latter  is  freed,  before 
the  decomposition,  from  hygroscopic  water,  as  also  the  slower  the 
distillation  proceeds;  by  being  slowly  charred  from  air-dried  wood, 
which  contains  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  water,  this  amounts  to  from 
25  to  27  per  cent. ;  by  being  quickly  heated  we  seldom  obtain  more 
than  15  per  cent.  In  the  latter  case,  those  portions  of  wood  which 
lie  nearest  the  sides  of  the  distilling  apparatus  at  once  decompose, 
and  the  separated  carbon  is  in  a  glowing  state,  whilst  that  lying 
in  the  middle,  just  attains  the  temperature  at  which  the  hygrosco- 
pic water  evaporates.  The  aqueous  vapor  which  forms  is  decom- 
posed by  the  glowing  coal,  a  part  of  which  is  thereby  removed  by 
the  formation  of  oxide  of  carbon.  (Charring  in  entire,  or  half- 
closed  space — kiln  charring.) 
All  nitrogenous  compounds,  if  at  the  same  time  they  contain 

hydrogen,  give  by  dry  distillation  ammonia.  In  the 
Decomposi-  decomposition  of  neutral  substances  of  this  class,  with 
nouB  bodies^*^  large  atomic  weights,  as  the  albumen  and  fibrin  of 

horn,  claws,  etc.,  essentially  the  same  phenomena 
occur  as  in  the  dry  distillation  of  the  non-nitrogenous.  If  this 
decomposition  be  undertaken  without  the  action  of  foreign  matter, 
each  time  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
evolved  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation;  moreover,  other 
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volatile  organic  bases  are  formed,  agreeing  in  chemical  relation 
with  ammonia.  Since  these  compounds  all  melt  in  a  higher  tem- 
perature there  remains  as  residue  a  considerable  quantity  of  porous 
nitrogenous  charcoal.  If  the  above-mentioned  substances,  mingled 
with  strong  bases,  as  potassa,  be  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  operation  the  heat  be  raised  to  intense 
redness,  cjanmetal  KfNG,  is  formed.  If  we  heat  this  substance 
to  redness,  with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  all  the  nitrogen 
escapes  as  ammonia. 

Since,  in  the  organic  compounds,  the  atoms  of  oxy- 
gen are  insufBcient  to  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  ^rira^ccom^ 
carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  radicals,  it  follows  pounds  by  si- 
that  to  this  end  the  yet  wanting  oxygen  must  enter  muitaneous  »o- 
from  without.  The  fewer  the  individual  atoms  of  Jjo"^  ^f  oxygen. 
carbon  and  hydrogen  occurring  in  the  radicals,  and 
the  more  numerous  the  atoms  of  oxygen  combined  therewith,  the 
less  the  oxygen  from  without,  necessary  to  a  complete  oxidation  or 
combustion.  The  products  may  be  only  water  and  carbonic  acid. 
If  the  compounds  contain  more  nitrogen,  it  escapes  as  gas.  But 
the  more  complex  the  organic  radical  is,  the  smaller  the  number 
of  oxygen  atoms  combined  with  it — the  less  can  a  simultaneous 
combustion  of  all  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  occur.  Hence, 
in  most  cases,  the  phenomena  of  dry*  distillation  precede  combus- 
tion. In  the  burning  of  such  compounds,  at  first  only  the  upper 
surface  of  the  substance  comes  in  contact  with  the  oxygen;  the 
inner  portions  do  not  at  the  same  time  meet  with  any,  but  by  the 
heat  of  the  burning  portions,  as  in  a  retort,  they  are  subjected  to 
dry  distillation  ;  now,  as  the  products  of  distillation  within  the  mass 
break  forth,  and  in  a  glowing  state  come  in  contact  with  the  air, 
they  kindle  into  a  flame.  By  the  burning  of  these  volatile  pro- 
ducts, the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  absorbed,  and  thus  its  entrance  to 
the  separated  charcoal  is  hindered.  This  can  only  burn  when  no 
more  volatile  matter  escapes.  If  there  be  oxygen  present,  sufficient 
for  the  products  of  distillation,  which  may  be  afforded  by  a  strong 
draft  of  air,  they  are  thus  completely  burnt  to  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  In  most  arrangments  for  fire  this  is  not  quick  enough,  and 
hence  a  part  of  the  products  of  distillation  surrounded  by  nitrogen, 
carbonic  acid,  and  hydrogen  gas,  escape  from  the  flames ;  they 
become  condensed  in  the  cold  air,  and  form  the  smoke  which  is 
deposited  as  soot  in  the  channel  through  which  the  draft  goes 
(evolution  of  heat  and  light  by  burning). 

In  the  same  manner  as  by  oxygen  gas,  complete  oxidation  can 
be  effected  by  inorganic  oxides,  which  easily  yield  their  oxygen,  as 
nitric  acid,  chromic  acid,  and  their  salts,  and  above  all,  by  those 
inorganic  compounds  in  which  the  oxygen  is  not  bound  by  great 
affinity.  Indeed,  the  oxides  which,  when  heated  by  themselves, 
evolve  no  oxygen,  as  oxide  of  copper,  are  reduced,  when  they  are 
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mixed  in  large  quantities  with  organic  matter  and  subjected  to  a 
high  temperature,  carbonic  acid  and  water  being  formed.  Upon 
this  is  founded  the  principle  of  elementary  organic  analysis. 

As  by  heat,  so  also  by  other  yet  partially  known 
organic  combi-  influences,  the  primitive  aflfinities  between  the  ele- 
nations  by  fer-  ments  of  an  Organic  substance  may  be  called  out,  and 
mentation  and  ^^^g  decomposition  be  causcd  by  the  separation  of 
pu  ac  on.  inorganic,  and  the  formation  of  new  organic  materials. 
If  this  decomposition  take  place  even  at  common  temperature,  it 
is  called  putrefaction,  or  fermentation.  By  putrefaction,  however, 
is  understood  chiefly  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous  and  by 
fermentation  that  of  the  non-nitrogenous  substances.  The  name 
of  voluntary  decomposition  is  given  to  it. 

All  combinations  which  consist  alone  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
are  not  subject  to  voluntary  decomposition.  The  degree  of  de- 
composibility  of  the  organic  oxides,  is  often  dependent  upon  their 
solubility  in  water,  doubtless  because  their  constituents  frequently 
take  part  in  the  formation  of  new  compounds.  Thus,  the  combi- 
nations insoluble  in  water,  as  the  volatile  oils,  the  resins,  the- fatty 
acids,  and  also  tho6e  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  as  benzoic,  cu« 
minic,  and  camphoric  acid,  and  generally  those  compounds  possess- 
ing little  oxygen,  all  show  great  durability  ;  whilst  those  acids  rich 
in  oxygen,  easily  soluble  in  water,  as  tartaric  acid,  malic,  and 
citric  acid,  etc.,  are  greatly  inclined  to  voluntary  decomposition. 
It  is  frequently,  therefore,  the  combinations  of  a  higher  order, 
particularly  the  common  compounds  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as 
starch,  gum,  sugar,  as  well  as  those  of  the  animal  organization,  as 
albumin,  fibrin,  and  casein,  in  their  fresh  state,  or  the  so-called 
protein  compounds,  and  the  glutinous  and  cartilaginous  tissues, 
whose  proximate  constituents  are  combined  only  by  weak  afiinity, 
which  are  worthy  of  mention ;  and  the  inclination  to  decomposition 
increases  with  the  number  of  elements,  and  of  the  individual  atoms 
which  constitute  the  compound.  Decomposition  is  particularly 
strong  in  the  combinations  of  the  animal  body,  and  of  assimilated 
vegetable  matter.  Very  tenacious  nitrogenous  compounds,  even 
cohering  protein  matter — as  hair,  are  not  subject  to  putrefaction. 
Decomposition  generally  begins  when  the  above-mentioned  sub- 
stances, either  dissolved  in  water,  or  fully  saturated  therewith,  are 
subjected  to  a  temperature  of  from  10  to  30^.  Air  is  necessary  to 
«„^  i,  ..  the  commencement  of  putrefaction,  but  when  once  it 

Putrefaction.       .    ,  ..  j  -ji  •!•  ^i.       •    i. 

IS  begun,  it  proceeds  rapidly,  even  if  the  air  be  com- 
pletely withheld.  The  compounds  which  easily  putrefy,  contain 
mostly  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  Putrefac- 
tion consists  in  this,  that  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  enter 
into  combination  with  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  organic 
substance,  whilst  the  oxygen  unites  with  one  part  of  carbon.  Pu- 
trefaction is  at  once  known  by  an  unpleasant  odor  which  arises, 
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particularly  by  the  evaporation  of  the  hydrogen  compounds,  and 
becomes,  as  the  process  advances,  insupportable.  But  since  the  oxy- 
gen is  insufficient  for  the  entire  oxidation  of  the  carbon,  and  of  the 
hydrogen,  which  is  not  used  in  forming  hydrogen  compounds,  an 
evolution  of  hydrocarbon  and  of  pure  hydrogen  gas  takes  place, 
whilst  the  carbonic  acid  is  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the  pro- 
duced ammonia.  In  the  different  stages  of  putrefaction  arise  with- 
out doubt, -as  in  dry  distillation,  a  great  number  of  new  organic 
compounds,  whose  properties  and  constitution  are  as  yet  entirely 
unknown;  in  some  stages,  the  products  of  decomposition  have  poi- 
sonous properties.  Putrefaction  is  'generally  accompanied  by  the 
production  of  infusoria ;  indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  in- 
fusoria arc  the  middle  member  of  the  entire  decomposition. 
The  common  non-nitrogenous  compounds  of  the  „ 

.i,i.      J  ,         *^  11         T1.1      Fermentauon. 

vegetable  kingdom,  when  pure,  are  much  less  liable 
to  voluntary  decomposition.  A  solution  of  pure  sugar  suffers  for 
a  long  time  no  change ;  even  nitrogenous  bodies,  as  urea,  behave 
in  like  manner,  but  if  their  aqueous  solutions  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  easily  decomposable  nitrogenous  combinations,  par- 
ticularly after  these  have  commenced  to  putrefy,  under  conditions 
otherwise  favorable,  fermentation  very  quickly  begins.  According 
to  the  condition  and  degree  of  change  in  which  it  occurs,  the  same 
nitrogenous  substance  can  convert  the  stme  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stance into  different  products.  Fresh  animal  membrane  carefully 
cleansed,  and  suffering  no  decomposition,  shows  no  action  upon 
sugar,  gum,  or  starch;  but  if  it  be  attacked  by  decay,  and  then 
be  brought  into  contact  with  a  solution  of  sugar  at  the  different 
points  of  time  of  its  own  change,  the  sugar  separates  soon  into 
lactic  acid  and  water,  into  mannit  and  slime,  into  butyric  acid 
evolving  hydrogen  gas,  also  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The 
nitrogenous  substance  attacked  by  decomposition  which  causes  the 
fermentation  of  the  others  is  called  a  ferment.  Every 
body  that  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  ferment  is 
ealled  fermentable.  The  ferment  loses  its  power  of  causing  fer- 
mentation the  moment  its  own  decomposition  is  ended;  also,  it  acts 
so  long  only  as  it  is  putrefying.  •  According  to  the  chief  products 
which  are  formed  by  fermentation,  we  distinguish  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, lactic  acid  fermentation,  butric  acid  fermentation,  etc. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  vinous  fermentation, 
are,  in  their  detail,  most  accurately  known.  This  fer-  t^tion.^  ermen- 
mentation  consists  in  the  separation  of  grape,  or  fruit 
sugar,  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol.  1  atom  of  sugar  C,jH,,0,2, 
separates  into  2  atoms  of  alcohol  CgH^O^fand  4  atoms  carbonic  acid 
C^O,.  Indeed,  since  starch,  cane  sugar  and  milk  sugar  are  easily 
converted  into  fruit  and  grape  sugar,  they  can  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  alcohol.  In  the  natural  sugar  saps,  as  in  the  ripe  grape 
juice,  the  principal  constituents  are  fruit — and  grape  sugar  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  a  nitrogenous  ''  protein*'  compound  on  the  other. 
So  long  as  the  sap  is  inclosed  in  the  fruit-cells  it  suffers  no  change, 
nor  when  it  is  pressed  out  in  air  entirely  free  from  oxygen ;  but  if 
only  a  little  air  comes  in  contact  with  the  pure  sap,  it  clouds  and 
thickens  it  in  a  very  short  time  at  a  temperature  of  from  10  to  15^, 
and  simultaneously  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  formation 
of  alcohol  begin.  But  this  decomposition  does  not  take  place,  if 
the  air  bd  previously  led  through  a  heated  tube.  So  long  as  un- 
decomposed  sugar  is  present,  the  fluid  is  in  constant  motion,  and 
becomes  clouded  as  the  fermentation  progresses.  When  that  is 
ended,  that  is,  when  the  sugar  is  entirely  separated  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid,  the  fermented  fluid  is  clarified  by  the  deposition 
of  a  grayish  white  mass,  which  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  property  of  fermenting  new  quantities  of  sugar  without  the 
presence  of  the  air ;  if  the  sugar  dissolved  in  from  6  to  12  or  more 
parts  of  water,  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  10  to  15°.  From 
Y     .  2  to  3  parts  of  this   substance   called  yeast,  pos- 

sesses the  property  of  decomposing  100  parts  sugar. 
Thus,  a  given  quantity  of  yeast  can  only  cause  a  given  quantity 
of  sugar  to* ferment;  if  more  of  the  latter  be  present,  after  the  de- 
composition, the  excess  remains  unchanged  in  the  fluid.  The 
deposition  thus  formed  has  no  power  of  causing  fermentation  in  a 

solution  of  Stigar,  and  is  called  decomposed  yeast.  In 
jeoAt^^^^       a  pure  solution  of  sugar,  yeast  is  never  formed ;  the 

material  whence  it  arises  is  nitrogenous.  If  to  a  fer- 
menting fluid  we  add  albumen,  or  similar  protein  compounds,  we 
can  thus  increase  very  perceptibly  the  quantity  of  yeast.     Accord- 

ant  microscopic  investigations  have  proved,  that  the 
yeasT^  ^  undecomposed  yeast  is  a  plant  (yeast  fungus),  con- 

sisting of  simple  cells,  in  size  at  most  but  0.01  m.m., 
which  nourish  themselves,  increasing  independently,  and  consist 
of  a  non-nitrogenous  sheath,  and  a  nitrogenous  substance.  In  de- 
composed yeast,  the  cells  are  broken  up,  and  the  inner  substance 
removed,  whilst  the  insoluble  sheath  remains.  So  long  as  this 
substance  is  putrefying,  so  long  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar  con- 
tinues, that  being  consequent  upon  the  direct  contact  of  the  yeast- 
cells  with  the  sugar  solution.  If  by  rubbing  we  destroy  the  cells, 
fermentation  does  not  commence  until  new  cells  are  formed. 

Putrefaction,  as  well  as  fermentation,  may  be 
Destruction  of  prevented  by  various  means,  or  if  already  begun  may 
procfudng  fer-  ^^  arrested  in  its  details.  Thus,  the  power  to  pro- 
mentation,  duce  fermentation  possessed  by  yeast,  like  the  putre- 
fying of  nitrogenous  bodies,  is  sometimes  entirely  de- 
stroyed, sometimes  hindered:  1.  By  entire  desiccation  at  100°, 
also  by  continued  boiling  in  water,  by  which  the  protein  substances 
go  over  into  an  insoluble  coagulated  state ;  2.  By  complete  exclu- 
sion of  air,  for,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  air  or  oxygen  gas 
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is  always  necessary  to  the  commenoement  of  putrefaction  as  well 
as  to  the  formation  of  yeast;  the  exclusion  of  air  is,  hence,  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  prerenting  putrefaction.  The  same  end  is  attained 
if  the  substances  in  closed  air-tight  vessels  are  slowly  heated 
(meat  may  be  preserved  many  weeks  in  boiled  water*  if  the  surface 
of  the  water  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  oil) ;  3.  By  a  low  tempered 
ture;  at  or  below  0^,  neither  putrefaction  nor  fermentation  takes 
place ;  4,  as  they  either  absorb  the  water  necessary  to  putrefac- 
tion from  the  substances,  or  form  chemical  compounds  in  which  the 
inclination  to  putrefaction  is  destroyed.  Alcohol  of  70  to  80  per 
cent,  (preservation  of  anatomical  preparations),  saltpetre,  common 
salt,  act  without  doubt  by  absorption  of  water.  As  chemically 
acting  can  be  considered  strong  mineral  acids,  sublimates,  salts  of 
copper,  as  blue  vitriol,  many  organic  compounds,  as  creosote  and 
others  similar,  formed  by  dry  distillation  (wood  vinegar),  particu- 
larly tannin,  for  they  form  with  nitrogenous  bodies  insoluble  com- 
pounds; in  similar  manner  act  flowers  of  sulphur,  sulphurous  acid 
and  its  salts,  sulphurous  volatile  oils,  as  mustard  oil,  chloride  of 
lime,  etc.  When  non-nitrogenous  compounds  occur  mingled  with 
nitrogenous,  they  can  be  protected  from  decomposition  if  the  nitro- 
genous compounds  are  removed  as  quickly  as  possible.  (Produc- 
tion of  sugar  from  sap,  washing  wood  with  lye.)  As  sugar  sepa- 
rates in  vinous  fermentation  into  carbonic  acid  and 
alcohol,  so  the  non-nitrogenous  compounds,  as  starch,  ^*f*^?  acid  and 
sugar,  gum  if  they  be  brought  into  contact  with  dif-  fe^^nt^ion. 
ferent  ferments,  separate  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture, into  lactic  or  butyric  acid — always  in  the  latter  case  hydro- 
gen gas  is  evolved.  Animal  casein,  already  attacked  by  putridity, 
serves  as  a  ferment.  This  decomposition  appears  to  be  consequent 
upon  the  existence  of  certain  fungi. 

Pure  urea  behaves  in  aqueous  solution  like  sugar.  Fermentation 
it  suffers  no  change.     Fresh  urine,  in  which  animal  of  urea. 
mucus  is  found,  together  with  urea,  putrefies  slowly  in 
a  perfectly  clean  vessel ;  but  if  some  yeast  be  added  to  the  urine 
putrefaction  commences  in  a  few  days.     If  we  let  urine  putrefy 
without  the  addition  of  yeast,  during  the  process  a  ferment  is 
formed  which  is  deposited  as  a  white  powder,  it  possesses  the  pro- 
perty of  completely  decomposing  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  urine 
within  twenty-four  hours  at  a  temperature  of  12  to  16°.     Urea 
separates  by  putrefaction  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  simultane- 
ously with  the  decomposition  of  water. 

In  vinous  fermentation,  the  ferment  only  acts  so  Fermentation 
long  as  it  suffers  decomposition  itself ;  this  fermenta-  o^^^J^^f  <^- 

^.    ®.         -  ,      ^ .        .,        '  ,  .     mond  oil,  sali- 

tion,  therefore,  consists  m  simultaneous  decoroposi-  cin,  and  mus- 
tion  of  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  substances,  tard  oil     ^ 
In  many  cases  the  nitrogenous  substance  acts  as  a 
ferment  without  having  previously  suffered  decomposition.    If  to 
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a  solution  of  amjgdalin,  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  emulsin  or 
an  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds  be  added,  it  separates  at  once  into 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  sugar.  Thus  salicin, 
by  a  similar  action,  is  decomposed  into  saligenin  and  sugar.  My- 
ronic  acid,  which  occurs  in  black  mustard,  separates,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  a  nitrogenous,  emulsion-like  substance  occurring  in  mua- 
tard,  into  etheric  mustard  oil.  Indeed,  even  a  solution  of  sugar 
by  contact  with  paper,  straw,  or  pulverized  coal  can  be  led  into  the 
butyric  acid  fermentation. 

Whilst,  by  the  above-mentioned  phenomena  of  fer- 
Action  of  diaa-  mentation  and  putrefaction,  a  body  whose  constitu- 
starchf  ^^  tion  is  that  of  a  higher  order  separates  into  substances 

less  complex,  neutral  organic  substances  certainly 
have  the  property  to  lead  organic  compounds  over  into  others 
equally  or  even  more  complex  in  their  constitution.  Thus,  iu' 
barley  malt  occurs  a  substance,  diastase,  a  small  quantity  of  which 
can  lead  over  a  large  quantity  of  starch — by  the  presence  of  wa- 
ter and  at  a  temperature  of  40^  to  50^,  first  into  dextrin,  which  is 
isomeric  with  starch,  and  then  by  taking  the  elements  of  2  at. 
water  into  sugar ;  but  if  the  solution  of  diastase  be  heated  to  boil- 
ing, it  completely  loses  its  efficiency.  Dilute  acids  act  in  the 
same  manner  as  diastase;  1  part  sulphuric  acid  dissolved  in  400 
parts  water  changes  in  the  heat  in  a  few  hours  from  80  to  40 
parts  starch  into  sugar,  without  forming  a  compound  itself  or  suf- 
fering a  change.  A  small  quantity  of  rennet  coagulates  a  large 
quantity  of  casein. 

Hitherto  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  in- 

.  fluence  exerted   by  the  ferments   upon   substances 

mentation.   ^^    during    fermentation.     Liebig   sought  the  cause  of 

the  phenomena  of  fermentation  in  the  property  of 
decomposing  bodies  of  inducing  the  same  action  in  another  sub- 
stance with  which  they  are  brought  in  contact;  that  is,  to  make 
them  capable  of  suffering  the  same  change.  From  the  fact  that 
yeast  is  organic,  others  have  ventured  to  believe  that  its  vitality 
calls  out  the  primitive  affinities  in  fermentable  bodies,  and  thus 
controls  their  decomposition.  The  germs  of  fungi  must  be  con- 
tained in  the  air ;  hence,  if  the  air  which  is  necessary  to  the.  com- 
mencement of  putrefaction  be  led  through  a  tube,  the  germs  are 
thus  destroyed,  and  putrefaction  does  not  take  place.  Since  in 
the  phenomena  of  fermentation  no  chemical  action  of  the  ferment 
is  perceptible,  and  fermentation  follows  only  upon  the  immediate 
contact  of  the  solution  of  sugar  with  the  yeast,  and  since,  in  the 
action  of  emulsin  upon  amygdalin,'  and  of  diastase  upon  starch, 
no  previous  decomposition  of  the  ferment  can  be  received,  there- 
fore Berzelius  and  Mitscherlich  compare  the  action  of  ferments 
to  that  of  platinum  upon  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gas. 
According  to  Berzelius,  the  ferment  acts  catalytically  upon  the 
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elements  of  sugar,  causing  them  to  separate  into  carbonic  acid  and 
alcohol.  According  to  Mitscherlich,  the  upper  surface  of  certain 
bodies  has  the  power  by  immediate  contact  to  cause  decomposition, 
and  to  form  combinations  in  other  substances;  he  calls  these  ^'con- 
tact substances.*'  But  these  explanations  are  not  altogether  satis- 
factory. Since  nitrogenous  bodies  do  not  putrefy  at  or  below  0^, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  attaining  to  a  gentle  heat  calls  forth  the 
primitive  affinity  of  oxygen  for  the  elements  of  the  radicals,  and 
thereby  causes  decomposition. 

The  first  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  fermentation  Eyoiution  of 
is,  that  the  elements  of  putrefiable  and  fermentable  heatbyfennen- 
bodies  are  united  together  by  a  weak  aflSnity  only,  ^tion  and  pu- 
and  not  by  primitive  affinity;  trifling  causes  are  suf- 
ficient to  call  the  latter  forth;  hence  the  ferments  act 
like  heat,  and  their  mode  of  action  is  as  little  known  to  us  as  is 
that  of  heat.     Every  fermentation  or  putrefaction  is  accompanied 
by  the  evolution  of  heat.     In  fermentation,  when  the  mass  is  con- 
siderable, the  temperature  is  raised  from  5  to  8^.    Hence,  the  heat 
which  becomes  free  is  not  inconsiderable,  since  the  capacity  of 
water  for  heat  is  great ;  and  besides,  in  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  a  part  becomes  latent.     This  heat  is  brought  forth  by  the 
action  of  the  oxygen  of  sugar  upon  the  organic  radicals;  and 
whilst  this  oxygen,  with  one  part  of  the  carbon  atoms,  forms  car- 
bonic acid,  nearly  as  much  heat  must  become  free  as  in  direct 
combustioh.     If,  in  the  decomposition  of  organic  compounds,  no 
inorganic  are  formed,  but  the  former  only  separate  into  new  or- 
ganic bodies  of  a  lower  order,  either  none  or  only  a  weak  evolu- 
tion of  heat  is  perceptible. 

Fermentation  and  putrefaction,  under  the  influence  Fermentation 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  agree  in  their  final  results  and  putrefac- 
with  the  combustion  of  organic  bodies.     Putrefying  .^^n  under  the 

-.«*!.  jiii-L  i_  .''°  influence  of  the 

matters  gradually  absorb  as  much  oxygen  as  is  ne-  oxygen  of  the 
cessary  to  the  complete  oxidation  of  their  carbon  and  air. 
hydrogen  atoms,  only  the  process  of  oxidation  pro- 
ceeds slower  as  in  combustion  proper,  and^  before  it  is  ended,  a 
series  of  new  compounds  is  formed,  many  of  which  are  distin- 
guished by  their  great  durability,  and  to  a  certain  degree  oppose 
the  action  of  oxygen.  The  finer  the  putrefying  body  is  divided, 
the  higher  the  temperature,  and  the  freer  the  air  can  act  upon  that 
body,  the  more  rapidly  decomposition  advances.  This  decomposi- 
tion, which  is  called  corruption^  mouldering ^  and  also  slow  burning ^ 
is  always  accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat,  although  seldom  by 
that  of  light;  sometimes  the  heat  is  raised  to  such  a  degree  that  a 
violent  combustion  ensues.  Corrupt  nitrogenous  compounds  form 
ammonia  in  the  commencement  by  the  putrefying  process;  in 
complete  oxidation  the  nitrogen  is  set  free  as  gas;  if  at  the 
same  time  strong  bases  are  present,  the  nitrogen  is  oxidized  by 
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its  predisposing  affinity  forming  nitric  acid.  Non-nitrogenous 
compounds,  attacked  by  decay,  appear  under  certain  conditions  to 
absorb  nitrogen  from  the  air,  forming  at  the  same  time  ammonia,  or, 
if  strong  bases  be  present,  nitrous  or  nitric  acid. 

Many  organic  compounds  in  their  pure  state,  suffer  no  change 
in  the  air ;  but,  if  they  be  exposed  to  the  air,  together  with  fer- 
ments, a  partial  oxidation  often  commences.  Alcohol  mixed  with 
yeast,  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  goes  over  by  partial  oxida- 
tion of  the  hydrogen  into  aldehyd,  and  then,  by  the  oxidation  of 
this  substance,  into  acetic  acid ;  from  G^Ufi^  is  first  Cfifi^,  and 
then  C4H4O4.     Finely  divided  platinum  acts  like  yeast. 

Animals,  particularly  the  more  highly  organized. 
Decomposition  ^^  j^q^  possess,  like  plants,  the  property  of  preparing 
of  orgaSc  bo-  ^^®  Compounds  necessary  to  their  existence  from  in- 
dies by  Tital  organic  matter,  as  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia. 
action  of  ani-  ^\\  substances  which  they  need  as  nourishment  must 
tion.^'^^'^^*      be  presented  to  them  in  an  organized  form,  as  they 

occur  in  plants.  It  is  especially  those  belonging  to 
the  class  of  protein  compounds  which  must  be  considered  particu- 
larly as  nourishment.  These  agree  in  their  essential  properties 
with  the  principal  constituents  of  the  animal  body,  and  are  distin- 
guished from  the  latter  only  by  containing  less  oxygen.  But,  in 
proportion  as  the  animal  receives  new  food,  that  previously  taken 
and  used  for  the  growth  of  the  body  is  removed ;  and  since  all  parts 
which  are  separated  depart  from  the  received  food,  and  are  no 
longer  of  service  as  nourishment,  it  is  self-evident  that,  in  the 
animal  body,  a  continual  decomposition  of  the  food  t*eceived  must 
take  place.  As  is  known,  all  nutrition  takes  place  through  the 
blood;  the  food  must  hence,  if  it  serve  for  nutrition,  be  converted 
into  blood.  This  conversion  is  consequent  upon  the  act  of  diges- 
tion, which  commences  when  the  food  is  mixed  with  the  saliva  in 
the  mouth,.and  terminates  when  it  is  fully  assimilated  and  poured 
in  with  the  venous  blood  on  its  returning  course  to  the  heart.  In  . 
order  that  it  be  actual  nutriment,  it  must  absorb  more  oxygen, 
which  it  does  in  the  lungs.  Out  of  the  blood,  reparation  is  made 
for  the  waste  caused  by  the  vital  functions,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
this  waste  matter  is  quickly  removed  by  various  organs.  Here  we 
see  that,  in  the  animal  organization,  two  processes  always  go  on 
together.  One  is  the  process  of  assimilation^  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  under  the  influence 
of  diastase ;  the  other  is  the  process  of  dtcomposition^  or  excretion^ 
and  is  classed  with  putrefaction  and  fermentation.  The  whole  is 
denoted  by  change  of  matter,  and  in  the  right  proportion  of  both 
lies  the  normal  state  of  the  vital  powers.  The  higher  compounds 
which  have  served  as  nutriment,  separate  as  in  putrefaction,  in 
consequence  of  the  reaction  of  oxygen,  combined  with  carbon  and 
hydrogen  atoms,  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  lower  organic  com* 
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ponnds,  as  urea,  uric  acid,  etc.  But  this  process  of  decomposition 
most  necessarily  be  accompanied  bj  evolution  of  heat,  as  in  fer- 
mentation, and  this  is  the  source  of  animal  heat:  ^  .    , ,    ^ 

^,.      J  .»  .    ^  X   ji      •      Animal  heat 

Since  this  decomposition  goes  on  uninterruptedlj  m 
all  parts  of  the  animal  body  simultaneously,  so  must  also  the  eyo-» 
lution  of  heat  follow  in  every  part  of  the  animal  organization ;  great 
abnormal  chemical  action  in  particular  parts  must  necessarily  be 
attended  by  great  evolution  of  heat  iti  the  same,  for  it  is  not  con- 
sequent upon  the  direct  influence  of  the  oxygen  respired  upon  the 
organic  matter.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  firm 
organic  compounds,  and  those  containing  much  nitrogen,  are  not 
adapted  for  food. 

Chemically  acting  substances,  as  oxygen,  the  halogens,  strong 
acids  and  bases,  either  are  directly  combined  with  j, „..  „   - 

•     t     ^•  1  M*  i*^  ••  «t       formation  or 

organic  bodies,  or  they  effect  a  decomposition  or  the  organic  com- 
same   at  ordinary  or  lower   temperature,  by  their  pounds  by  the 
chemical  affinities.     Frequently,  this  consists  in  the  ^f  th^JTa^^ 
transposition  of  the  atoms  of  an  organic  substance  in  existing,  by 
such  a  manner,  that  basic  or  acid  combinations  are  means  of  che- 
formed,  which  unite  themselves  with  the  acting  ma-  micaiiy  react- 
terials,  or  these  latter  combine  with  the  proximate  or  ^^^  "^ 
ultimate  constituents  of  the  organic  substance.     Many  organic 
compounds,  especially  those  consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  as 
also  many  poor  in  oxygen,  are  distinguished  by  their  great  dura- 
bility, whilst  others,  especially  compounds  of  a  higher  order,  by  the 
action  of  inorganic  reagents,  either  separate  into  their  proximate 
constituents,  one  of  which  combines  with  them,  or  they  suffer  by 
strong  acids  and  bases  such  a  transposition  that  chemically  oppo- 
site compounds  are  formed,  which  unite  with  the  acting  acid  or 
base.     Often,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful,  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  many  organic  bodies  decompose,  if  the  products  which  are 
thus  obtained  are  actually  the  proximate  constituents  of  the  or- 
ganic compounds,  or  if  the  decomposition  of  the  radicals  has  not 
taken  place. 

According  to  the  original  affinities  of  the  acting  bodies  for  the 
individual  atoms  of  the  organic  combinations,  the  pro-       . 
ducts  of  the  decomposition  of  the  same  substance  gen!°^°  ^^^ 
must  be  various.     By  the  action  of  oxygen^  is  seen 
its  great  attraction  for  carbon  and  hydrogen.     If  from  the  hydro- 
carbyls  single  atoms  of  carbon  or  hydrogen,  or  both  together,  be 
withdrawn,  new  radicals  thus  arise,  some  containing  carbon,  some 
hydrogen  in  abundance;  which  radicals  either  remain  combined 
with  the  substances  that  were  united  with  the  original  radicals,  or 
they  oxidize  immediately  at  the  expense  of  another  part  of  oxygen; 
here  belong  the  phenomena  of  decay.     The  halogens  act  in  many 
cases  similarly  to  oxygen ;  they  decompose  the  organic  radical. 
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forming  hydrogen  acids,  and  radicals  containing  little  hydrogen, 

which  enter  into  combinations  with   the  halogens; 

gens?^  ^       ^"  ^^^^i  oxide  of  ethyl  C^H^O,  brought  in  contact  with 

chlorine,  goes  over  first  into  oxide  of  acetyl  C4H3O  by 

withdrawal  of  H^.     If  oxide  of  acetyl  takes  CI,,  thus  is  obtained 

oxychloride  of  acetyl  C4H3  <  p. 

Oxidizing  compounds,  as  nitric  acid,  chromic  acid, 
dizhiK  cwn-^  hypermanganic  acid,  the  superoxides,  oxide  of  silver, 
pounds.  oxide  of  mercury,  etc.,  likewise  several  metal  salts, 

cause  in  few  cases  only  a  complete  oxidation  of  the 
whole  compound;  they  mostly  cause  only  a  partial  decomposition, 
forming  carbonic  acid  and  water,  as  well  as  new  radicals  which 
often  unite  with  the  acting  substances.  The  easier  oxidizing 
bodies  yield  oxygen,  the  more  rapidly  and  completely  does  the 
oxidation  of  the  organic  substance  follow.  The  products  which 
are  formed  depend  farther  upon  the  degree  of  concentration  in 
which  the  oxidizing  bodies  act,  and  upon  the  solubility  of  the 
organic  substance,  etc. 

If  organic  oxides  come  in  contact  with  deoxidizing 
ducing  matters.  l>odies,  as  with  hydrogen,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  potas* 

Slum,  zinc,  etc.,  they  are  often  entirely  or  partially 
reduced,  without  the  radicals  suffering  a  change.  If  we  let  potas- 
sium act  upon  hydrates,  the  hydrate  water  is  decomposed,  and  we 
obtain  combinations  of  the  oxides  with  potassa ;  thus  anhydrous 
alcohol  brought  in  contact  with  potassium  gives  ethyloxyd-potassa 
(C,H,)0,HO+ K=KO(C,H,)0+ H.  In  nitrogenous  bodies  potas- 
sium often  causes  the  formation  of  cyanogen. 

Organic  chlorine  compounds  are  similarly  decomposed,  forming 
hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of  potassium,  etc.,  as  in  most  cases  the 
same  reactions  are  observed  in  the  corresponding  inorganic  com- 
binations. By  the  influence  of  chemically  acting  substances  upon 
organic  bodies,  new  combinations  arise  with  distinguished  acid  or 
basic  properties;  thus  the  changes  generally  proceed  more  quickly 
when  bodies  are  present  which  possess  opposite  chemical 'proper- 
ties from  those  which  are  formed;  thus  alcohol,  heated  with  water, 
suffers  no  change;  but  if  at  the  same  time  potassa  be  present, 
acetate  of  potassa  is  formed,  whilst  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved. 

Different  from  the  decompositions  by  chemically  reacting  sub- 
stances are  those  in  consequence  of  which  derived  radicals  are 
formed  by  substitution  from  the  primary.  Since  in  this  connection 
the  primary  radicals  behave  differently,  therefore,  in  the  following 
grouping  of  the  organic  radicals,  the  details  of  the  transition  of 
the  primary  into  the  derived  radicals  must  be  given  with  each 
group. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ORGANIC  RADICALS. 

DIFFERENT  OTROUPS. 

It  has  beeD  repeatedly  remarked  that  an  orgaDio 
molecale  which  plays  the  part  of  a  radical  may  con-  Constitution  of 
list  of  many  or  few  simple  atoms,  and  is  to  be  viewed  in  dicais?*^^  '*" 
its  combinations  as  an  indivisible  whole.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  the  reactions  which  occur  when  the  organic  com- 
pounds are  brought  in  mutual  reaction  with  other  materials.  Ace- 
*yl  C4H3  is  a  radical  because  this  complex  atom  forms  with  OjfClj, 
Br,,!,  a  series  of  equivalent  compounds;  if  we  treat  (04113)013  with 
»otassa,  we  obtain  chloride  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  potassa 
t0( 0^113)03;  ethyl  O4H,  is  also  a  radical,  for  it  combines  with 
[),S,Cl,Br,  etc.,  in  the  same  proportions  as  hydrogen  or  a  positive 
netal ;  for  the  same  reason  chloracetyl  C4CI3  is  also  a  radical,  for 
t  gives  the  same  combinations  as  acetyl  Cjti^^  etc.  But  another 
{iiestion  is,  how  are  the  individual  elements  and  atoms  united 
;ogether  in  an  organic  molecule  or  radical  ?  Since  no  direct  ob- 
lervations  are  possible,  the  answer  to  this  question  can  only  be 
Jieoretic ;  and  the  more  so,  since  many  equally  probable  and  cur- 
rent opinions  may  be  formed.  Indeed,  people  will  always  give 
Jiat  theory  the  preference  which  can  combine  the  known  facts 
B08t  consistently  in  a  common  whole,  with  the  fewest  suppositions. 
ytten  when  we  have  succeeded  in  casting  a  glance  into  the  depths 
>f  nature,  we  are  astonished  at  the  simplicity  of  the  means  used  for 
;he  attainment  of  the  most  different  ends ;  and  it  may  be  asserted 
fithout  exaggeration,  that  the  more  complicated  the  suppositions 
ire  which  support  a  theory,  the  farther  is  it  removed  from  the 
TQth.  Since  the  organic  compounds  cannot  be  produced  directly 
Tom  their  elements,  the  similarity  or  difference  of  their  internal 
constitution  is  mostly  to  be  known  only  from  the  products  of  de- 
M>mpo8ition  into  which  different  bodies  separate  by  the  action  of 
>ii6  and  the  same  substance.  Benzin  (CjjH^)!!  and  phenole 
0|,Hf)0,HO  have  according  to  these  formulse  the  same  constitu- 
;ion ;  if  we  treat  both  bodies  with  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  quite  dif- 
*erent  products.  Thus,  phenole  gives  with  chlorate  of  potassa  and 
soncentrated  hydrochloric  acid  chloranil  as  a  final  product ;  ben- 
dn  gives  no  trace  of  this  substance.  Benzoic  and  salicylous  acid 
)oth  correspond  to  the  same  formula  H0,Gj4H303;  an  alkaline  solu- 
ion  of  benzoic  acid  suffers  no  change  in  the  air.  On  the  contrary 
Mtlicylous  acid  dissolved  in  potassa  absorbs  oxygen  and  separates 
nto  acetic  acid  and  melanic  acid.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
ibrmateof  methyl  0411404  as  a  final  product  we  obtain  G4CI4O4;  if 
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we  bring  this  compound  together  with  wood  spirit,  there  arises  a 
compound  C^H3C10^.  Thus,  acetate  of  ethyl  CgHjO^  goes  over 
finally  into  CgClgO^;  if  this  body  be  brought  with  potassa,  we  ob- 
tain CgClflOg.  It  is  for  theory  to  give,  the  reason  why  in  the  for- 
mer case  3  atoms  of  chlorine  leave  C^Cl^O^,  and  the  replace- 
ment by  hydrogen  follows;  whilst  in  the  latter  CI,  is  substituted 
by  0,. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  organic  compounds 
Constitution  of  are  to  be  traced  back  to  radicals  which  consist  of 
byls  ^   ^"^     carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  were  called  above,  Hydro- 

earhyU.  By  an  accurate  observation  and  compari- 
son of  these  in  every  aspect  which  they  present,  it  is  found  that 
they  belong  to  different  groups,  and  that  those  of  each  group  mostly 
form  an  ascending  series  in  which  each  successive  member  contains 
the  same  number  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  as  the  preceding. 
But  whilst  the  radicals  of  one  group,  in  their  combining  propor- 
tions, are  allied  to  hydrogen  and  the  positive  metals,  those  of  an- 
other agree  in  this  relation  with  the  negative. 

In  all  the  radicals  of  the  bydrocarbyls  may  be  dis-' 
Active  mole-      tinguished:  1.  the  Active  Element  or  Molecule;  and 
ponent  ^°™     ^'  ^^^  Jtscending  Passive  Component,  by  which  the 

individual  members  of  a  group  are  formed.     In  aU 

Organic  Radicals  which  have  a  Positive  character y  the  Active  Part 

is  H;  in  the  Negative  C^R.     The  Ascending  passive  member  of 

the  Component  is  always  C^H^,     All  radicals  which  appear  as 

simple  combinations  of  the  components  C^U,  with 
HydroiBocap.      ^j^^  ^^^j^^  g  ^^  q^jj^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^g  ^f  ^^^  Uydroiso- 

carhyls.  But  if  between  the  ascending  G^H,  and  the 
active  H  or  0,11  i^other  molecule  of  carbon  atoms  entersssC^G^, 
Hydropolycap-  ^o'^a?  ^^ich  may  be  Considered  as  NucUuSy  we  thus 
byls.  obtain  the  class  of  Hydropolycarbyls. 

FIRST   CLASS. 

HYDROISOCARBTLS. 

To  the  radicals  of  the  hydroisocarbyls  belong : — 

a.  The  Methyl  Group;  component  Qfi^  actiye  part  HasOgH.. 
h.  The  Fwrmyl  Group ;  "         CjHg,     "        "     CjHsbCJh,. 

The  radicals  which  form  the  basis  of  wood  spirit, 
c  y  group.    3J^5q1jqJ^  spirit  of  amyl,  etc.,  form  an  ascending  series 

which  correspond  to  the  formulae  CjHjjC^H^jCoHyjCgH^CjoHji 
.  .  .  .  CgoHg..  These  radicals  all  unite  in  the  same  atomic 
proportions  with  U,0,S,Se,Cl,Br,I,  forming  equivalent  compounds 
which  possess  the  same  chemical  character.  The  difference  which 
they  present  in  physical  relation,  is  alone  dependent  upon  the  dif- 
ference of  their  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms.     In  all,  the  hydrogen 
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atoms  exceed  the  carbon  by  one,  whilst  the  single  members  of  the 
groap  differ  from  each  other  by  a  plas  or  minus  of  C^H,.  The 
first  member  of  the  series  is  methyl  CjH, ;  if  we  withdraw  C3H, 
there  remains  H.  These  radicals,  hence,  appear  as  combinations 
of  H  with  C,H,,2C,H„3C,H,  .....  The  atom  of  hydrogen 
is  the  ground  radical — the  active  element,  and,  in  fact,  the  com- 
binmg  series  of  these  radicals  entirely  correspond  to  that  of  hy- 
drogen, not  alone  in  the  compounds  with  the  above-mentioned 
negative  elements,  but  also  in  those  with  N,P,Ar,St.  Like  hydro- 
gen, methyl  unites  with  the  above-named  elements  in  many  pro- 
portions, forming  strong  basic  bodies.  Thus,  as  NO,  by  loss  of 
0,0^03,0^  goes  over  gradually  into  N0^,N03,N0,,N0,  so  we 
obtain  the  lower  members  from  the  higher  by  the  withdrawal  from 
the  latter  of  C,H,,2C,H,,3C,H,  .  .  Thus,  ethyl  C^H„  by  loss 
of  C^H^,  goes  over  into  methyl.  All  radicals  of  this  group  give, 
with  1  atom  of  oxygen,  oxides;  which,  like  the  inorganic,  unite 
with  the  acids  to  form  salt-like  compounds.  The  constitution  of 
these  radicals  may,  therefore,  be  expressed  by  the  formulas: — 

3f«%?«C,H„H;  Ethyl=2G^U^,n;  Amyl^ SC^E^U,  etc. 

Therefore,  in  these  the  component  and  active  part  must  be 
thought  to  combine  and  form  a  simple  organic  molecule.  All  or- 
ganic radicals  correspond,  in  their  gaseous  state,  to  2  volumes, 
equally,  if  C^H,,  or  bOC^H^  be  combined  with  H. 

In  acetic  acid,  metacetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  vale-  Fo"nyl  group. 
rianic  acid,  even  up  to  melissic  acid,  radicals  occur 
—  C^Hj^CejH^CjHpCioH^,  ....  C^U^.  The  difference  be- 
tween  the  individual  radicals  is  the  same  as  in  the  methyl  group, 
only  the  carbon  exceeds  the  hydrogen  by  1  atom.  If,  from  the 
first  member  acetyl  C4H3  we  withdraw  CgH,  there  remains  formyl 
anC^H.  This  latter  corresponds  to  the  H  in  the  methyl  group; 
hence  it  is  the  active  molecule  in  the  whole  series;  the  individual 
members  appear  hence  as  a  combination  of  C^H  with  C2H2,2C2H,,8 

GjH, ;  they  all  combine,  like  formyl,  with  O3  to 

form  acids,  and  also  give,  so  ftcr  as  experiments  have  been  made, 
equivalent  compounds  with  the  remaining  negative  elements.  From 
what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  each  member  of  the  methyl 
group  must  correspond  to  one  of  the  formyl.  Thus  H  in  the  methyl 
series  equals  0,11  in  the  formyl  series,  and  in  the  same  manner  is 

Methyl  C.H^H  like  Acetyl  C^H^C^H 
Ethyl  2C,H„H  "  Metacetyl  2C3H„C,H 
Amyl    6C,H„H     "   Capronyl    5CaH,,C,H,  etc. 

If  the  active  element  H  in  the  methyl  group  receives  G^, 
we  obtain  thus  the  corresponding  member  of  the  formyl  group ; 
thus  cyanogen  NG,  brought  in  contact  with  methyl  0sU3,H  gives 
nitro-acetyl  2(G2H2,GsH)N ;  in  the  same  manner,  cyanogen  and 
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Conyersion  of     ethyl  2C-H„H  give  nitro-metacetyl  (2C,H,,aH)N. 

the  radicals  of    jr  i  x  r       •  i.  2u  j-      i        r 

the  methyl '  '^^  ^®  '^^  foreign  oxygen  act  upon  the  radicals  of 
group  into  the  methyl  group,  the  ascending  C,H,  is  first  affected, 
those  of  the       whilst  H,  oxldizes,  C,  combines  with  the  active  H  to 

formyl  and  the  f^^^  n  g       rpj^^  ^.^^i^^l  ^f  ^j^^  f^^.^,    j  ^^j^j^  j^ 

reverse.  %        /•  t     i  ji  ii 

thus  formed  always  stands  about  one  member  lower 
than  that  of  the  methyl  group  out  of  which  it  arises.  Thus 
goes 

Methyl    CjH^,!!  over  into  Formyl    C^H. 
Ethyl    2C,H,,H         "        Acetyl      aH„aH. 
Amyl    6C,H„H        "        Valeryl  4C,H„C,H. 

By  the  conversion  of  oxide  of  ethyl  (2C,Hj,H,)0  into  acetic  acid, 
(C,H„CaH)03,  arises  first  (C,H3,C,H)0,  and  then  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  this  compound  acetic  acid,  but  which  the  moment  that  it  i$ 
formed  combines  with  another  atom  of  undecomposed  oxide  of  ethyl; 
hence,  in  the  commencement,  we  obtain  (2CjH3,H)0+(CgHj,C, 
H)03=C8Hj04=C4H40, ;  afterwards,  the  second  atom  of  oxide 
of  ethyl  goes  over  first  by  the  presence  of  oxygen  into  acetic  acid; 
thus,  by  the  oxidation  of  the  oxide  of  amyl  (5CjH3,H)0  we  obtain, 
first,  valerianate  of  imyl  6(C,H„H)0+(4C,HyC,H)03-Cj„H^0^ 

Quite  analogous  to  that  of  oxygen  is  the  behavior  of  the  halo- 
gens in  their  action  upon  the  members  of  the  methyl  group ;  they 
act,  first  of  all,  upon  CgH^,  set  C,  free  by  forming  2  atoms  hydro- 
chloric acid,  this  C,  combines  with  the  active  H  to  form  C^H. 
Hence,  by  the  first  action  of  chlorine  upon  oxide  of  ethyl  arises 
oxide  of  acetyl  (C3H,,CjH)0 ;  but  since  the  latter,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  oxygen,  oxidizes,  forming  acetic  acid,  by  the  presence 

of  chlorine  there  is  formed  oxychloride  of  acetyl ;  (C,H,,C,H)  <  p. 

that  is  acetic  acid  in  which  0^  is  substituted  by  Gl,.  Like  acetic 
acid,  also,  the  oxychloride  of  acetyl  combines  the  moment  it  is 
formed  with  another  atom  of  undecom  posed  oxide  of  ethyl  to  form 

(2C,H„H)0+(C,H„C,H)  \  %  =  C.H^Cl A  =  C,H,C10 ;  by  the 

farther  action  of  chlorine  the  second  atom  of  oxide  of  ethyl  goes 
over  also  into  oxychloride  of  acetyl ;  if  we  treat  this  compound  with 

fotassa,  we  obtain  chloride  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  potassa. 
f  upon  chlor-ethyl  (2C3H,,H)C1  we  let  chlorine  act,  there  is  thus 
formed  first  a  compound  of  chlor-ethyl  with  chloride  of  acetyl 
(C3H,, €211)013,  and  then  pure  chloride  of  acetyl.  If  we  treat  this 
compound  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  we  obtain  chloride 
of  potassium  and  acetate  of  potassa. 

It  may  be  generally  stated  that  by  the  conversion  of  the  radicals 
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f  the  methyl  group  into  those  of  the  formyl  group^  Conversion  of 
iways  in  the  commencement  combinations  of  both  radicaiTlnto 
;m^.     The  same  is  true  of  the  radicals  of  the  other  the  demed. 
lasses. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  conversion  of  the  radicals  of 
he  methyl  group  into  those  of  the  formyl  group,  it  is  self-evident 
hat  to  those  of  the  former  no  derived  radicals  correspond ;  that 
s,  no  substitution  of  hydrogen  by  the  halogens  can  take  place, 
ince  they  at  once  go  over  into  the  corresponding  members  of  the 
brmyl  group.  We  can  certainly,  for  example,  consider  the  com- 
>ound  CgClgO^  which  arises  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  ace- 
ate  of  ethyl,  as  constituted  of  (0^015)0 +(0^013)03;  from  the 
>ehavior  to  potassa,  however,  it  would  appear  that  it  consists  rof 

C4CI,)  <  pi  +(0^013)03;  thus  may  the  substances  which  arise  by 

he  first  action  of  chlorine  upon  chlor-ethyl,  and  are  constituted 
)f  (C4H,)C1+ (0^113)013  be  viewed  as  chlor-ethyl  in  which  1  at.  of 
shlorine  is  substituted  by  1  at.  hydrogen,  but  then  must  also  the 
Lcetate  of  ethyl  show  oxide  of  ethyl  in  which  1  at.  hydrogen'' is 
'eplaced  by  1  at.  oxygen ;  the  erroneonsness  of  this  opinion  is 
nade  evident  from  the  decomposition  of  the  substance  by  pure 
>otassa. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  halogens  act  upon  the  radicals  of  the 
\)rmyl  group,  substitution  takes  place  in  such  a  way  that  the  as- 
cending molecules  C^ll^^2C^ll^ySC^H^ gradually 

{O  over  into  C,Cl„2C3Cl„3C,Clj  ...  or  into  C2Br2,2C2Br„ 
.  .  .  and  take  the  place  of  the  first  in  the  radicals.  In 
nost  cases,  then,  the  active  molecule  CjH  in  the  radicals  is  first 
iy  the  action  of  chlorine  led  over  into  CgCl,  when  all  passive  mole- 
julesCjHjare  converted  into  CjCl,.  The  original  character  of  the 
primary  radical  is  changed  by  these  substitutions  only  so  far,  that 
[as  has  been  already  remarked)  in  proportion  as  the  halogens  enter, 
the  radical  receives  a  negative  character.  All  the  atoms  of  the 
halogens,  which  substitute  hydrogen  in  the  radicals,  oppose  the 
action  of  potassa  because  oxygen  never  enters  as  a  constituent  of 
a  radical.  By  the  decomposition  of  acetic  acid  HO  (C2ll2,C2H)  O3 
by  chlorine,  arises  first  bichlor-acetic  acid  IIO  (CjCljjC^H)  O3  which 
the  moment  it  arises,  forms  with  one  atom  of  acetic  acid  a  double 
ftcid-HO  (C,H2,C,H)  O3+HO  (C3Clj,C2H)  O3,  which  maybe  also 
considered  as  acetic  acid  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  was  sub- 
Btitated  by  one  atom  of  chlorine ;  but  this  compound  corresponds 
to  the  acetate  of  ethyl,  or  acetyl-chlorate  of  chlor-ethyl.  By  con- 
tinued action  of  chlorine  the  second  atom  of  acetic  acid  goes  over 
into  bichlor-acetic  acid,  and  this  finally  into  chlor-acetic  acid  HO 
(C^Cl,)  O3.  In  like  manner,  chloride  of  acetyl  {C^U^,C^}I)  CI3, 
changes  first  into  chloride  of  bichlor-acetyl  (C,Clj,,C,H)  CI3,  and 
finallyinto  chloride  of  ter-chlor-acetyl  (0,Cl»0,Cl)Cl3«(04Cl3)Cl3, 
5 
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and  only  the  chlorine  atomB  which  are  comhinecl  with  the  r&dicat 
C^Cl,  can  be  substituted  b;  oxygen  atoms.  Butyric  acid  HO 
(8CjH,CjH)0^  brought  in  contact  with  chlorine,  forms  first  bichlor- 
butyric  acid  HO  (CjCl„2C,H„C,H)  Oj,  and  then  tetrachlor-butjric 
acid  HO  { 20,01,.  CjH„C,H)  0,.  In  the  same  manner  valerianic 
acid  HO  (4C,Hj,C,H}  O,,  is  converted  at  first  into  bichlor-valerianie 
acid,  HO  (C,Clj,3C,nj,C,H)  Oj,  and  then  into  tetrachlor-valerianio 
acid  HO  (2C,Clj,2C,H„0,H}  0,;  in  complete  aubatitution  HO 
(4C,CL,  0,01)  0]  must  he  formed.  If  upon  formate  of  methyl 
(C,U„H)  0-f(03H)0„we  let  chlorine  act,  we  obtain  after  a  little 

(0,H)   |^+(0,H)0,;  (C.Ol)  ■[  ^ +(C,H)0„and(C,Cl)  |^ 

+  (0,01)  0,™  O^Cl^O^.  If  we  treat  tb*e  latter  compound  with  wood 
Bpirit  we  obtain  chlor-formate  of  methyl  {0,H,}0+(0,01)0,—  C«H, 
010,;  thus  only  the  two  atoms  of  chlorine  withdraw  and  are  re- 
placed by  oxygen,  which  In  the  compound  (0,01)  <  ni   dosotoccnr 

in  the  radicals.  Acetate  of  ethyl  is  gradually  led  over  by  chlorine 
into  the  following  combinations : — 

Acetate  of  Ethyl    .     .     .    (20,HpH)0+(OiH„C,H)Oj. 
=  O.H.O,. 

1.  substitution    "  (C,H„0,H)  j(^+(0,H„C,H)0, 

'=  C,H,C1,0  . 

2.  "  ■  «  (0,01„0,H)  I  ^  +(C,H„C,H)0, 

'=  C.H^Ol.O,. 

3.  "  "         (C,Cl«0,01)  |^+(C,H„C,H)0, 


^  -  C.HjCl^O,. 
■(C,CVC^)C 
=  O.HOLO.. 


{C.C],,0,C1)  |^+(C,CVC^)Or 


5.  "  "         (C,C1„C,C1)  j  ^  +(0,Cl„0,01)0r 

'«  0,01,0,. 

By  the  combining  of  the  first  substitntioD  with  one  atom  of  on- 
decomposed  acetate  of  ethyl  arises  0,H,C10„  and  by  that  of  the 
second  with  the  third  0,n,01,0,.  If  we  treat  the  fifth  sohstitntion 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  we  obtain  (0,01„G,C1)0,m 
OgClgO^;  hence  only  two  atoms  of  chlorine  withdraw,  and  are 
replaced  by  oxygen,  which  is  not  contained  in  the  radical.  As 
yet  bnt  few  derived  radicals  of  the  formyl  group  are  known  in 
which  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  NO,.  . 

As  in  the  formation  of  derived  radicals  the  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  an  equal  Dumber  of  chlorine  atoms,  it  may  be  also 
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that  in  the  derived,  chlorine  is  substituted  by  hydro-  Conversion  of 
gen,  whereby  these  are  again  reconverted  into  pri-  dicauT^to  Se 
mary.  This  case  occurs,  for  instance,  when  potassium  primary. 
or  another  positive  metal  and  hydrogen  work  simul- 
taneously upon  a  derived  radical.  In  the  same  moment  that  the 
positive  metal  unites  with  the  halogens  an  equal  number  of  atoms 
of  hydrogen  enter  in  their  place.  Here  comes  into  view;  1st,  the 
great  affinity  of  chlorine  for  the  metals,  and  2d,  the  inclination  of 
the  carbon  atoms  to  form  with  hydrogen  positive  radicals  which 
show  great  opposition  to  the  negative  oxygen.  Thus  chlor-acetio. 
acid  U0(0,G1„G,G1)03,  with  six  atoms  potassium  amalgamated  with 
mercury,  and  three  atoms  water  simultaneously  brought  in  contact 
gives  again  acetic  acid  HO(G.H^C3H)03;  if  we  use  less  potassium 
we  obtain  the  middle  member  H0(G3Hj,C2Gl)03.  Ghloride  of  chlor- 
formyl  (CjGljGIj  by  the  same  treatment  is  converted  into  chlor- 
methyl  (GjH3)Gl,  and  hereupon  into  hydro-methyl.  (Marsh  gas) 
(CgHg)!!,  in  this  manner  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  hydro- 
methyl  arises  in  the  commencement  (G,H)Gl3,  and  then  (CjCljGlg. 
These  transpositions  are  fully  explained  by  the  chemical  character 
of  the  new  radicals,  which  has  been  fully  developed  above. 

As  in  the  primary  so  also  in  the  entirely  or  partially  derived 
radicals,  must  the  individual  components  be  thought  united  as  in 
a  whole,  for  only  in  their  totality  do  they  produce  molecules  which 
assume  the  place  of  elements  in  the  compounds ;  the  derived  radi- 
cals also  give  two  vol.  gas.  First,  by  the  union  of  these  primary 
or  derived  radicals  with  each  other,  or  with  inorganic  matter,  the 
real  paired  radicals,  as  well  as  the  double  radicals  are  obtained, 
whose  gaseous  atomic  volume  is  mostly  four  yoL,  or  like  that  of 
the  single  radicals. 

Clhor-methyl  gas  (GjH3,H)Gl  led  through  a  glowing  porcelain 
tube,  separates  into  methylen  C^H,,  and  into  HGl ;  in  the  same 
manner  from  chlor-ethyl  (2GjBLj,H)Gl ;  we  obtain  Paired  radi- 
elayl  C^H^  and  HGl.  The  formation  of  these  bodies  cais  formed  by 
can  be  simply  explained  bv  the  assumption  that  the  ^^g^^f^J^J 
active  H  in  methyl  or  ethyl  joins  to  the  chlorine,  and  methyl  group 
thereby  the  components  GjH3,2GjHj  are  set  free  as  with  those  of 
independent  radicals.  But,  with  this  explanation,  t^J^^o^nyl- 
the  other  relations  of  these  bodies  do  not  agree;  thus  these  radicals 
do  not  correspond  to  two,  but  to  four  vol.  of  gas.  According  to 
this  opinion  elayl  2GjH3,  by  loss  of  one  atom  of  hy- 
drogen, must  be  converted  into  acetyl  (GgH^jCgH);  *^  gronp. 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  is  apparent  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
substitution  of  elayl.  All  the  phenomena  which  methylen  and 
especially  elayl  present  are  explained  consequently  when  these  are 
considered  as  paired  double  radicals  arising  from  those  of  the 
methyl  group  with  those  of  the  formyl.  According  to  this  opinion 
elayl  appears  as  a  compound  of  methyl  with  formyl  =x(G3H3)'"((JjH) 
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«Me,'^Fo=2  vol.  methyl  ga8+2  vol.  formyl  ga8=4  vol.  elayl 
gas.  By  the  formation  of  elayl  from  chlor-ethyl,  chlorine  does 
not  go  to  the  active  H,  but  to  one  atom  hydrogen  of  CjII^  and 
forms  CjH  or  formyl,  whilst  the  yet  remaining  elements  unite  to 
form  methyl  (C,H„C2H,H)C1— HC1= C,H3rC2H.  Whilst,  there- 
fore,  in  ethyl,  all  atoms  are  united  to  form  a  common  organic  mole- 
cule, ela^l  appears  as  a  double  radical  consisting  of  methyl  and 
formyl,  both  as  independent  radicals;  according  to  this  view, 
methylen  CjHj  appears  as  a  combination  of  hydrogen  with  formyl 
«sH,'^Fo  in  which  H  corresponds  to  methyl  in  elayl.  Thus  met- 
elayl  C^H^is  constituted  of  ethyl  C^H„  and  formyl=(C4H3)""(C3H). 
By  combination  of  formyl  with  the  ascending  members  of  the 
methyl  group  arises  therefore  a  row  of  double  radicals,  all  of  which 
correspond  to  four  vol.  in  the  gaseous  form ;  and  of  these,  each 
successive  member  contains  C^H,  more  than  the  corresponding. 
Thus  is— 

Methylen:  H,'^Fo=C2H;  Elayl:  Me,^Fo=C^H^;  Metelayl: 

Ae,To=CgH^j,  &c. 

The  radicals  of  this  group  which  we  call  the  elayl  group  all  pos- 
sess the  property  to  unite  themselves  directly  with  two  atoms 
of  the  halogens.  Chlor-elayl  is,  therefore,  a  paired  compound  of 
chlor-methyl  with  chlor-formyl=MeCPFoCl.  If  we  treat  chlor- 
elayl  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  we  obtain  a  paired 
compound  of  CjHj^Hwith  chlor-formyl^C2H2,H+^FoCl, attended 
with  the  formation  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  water.  This 
body  (the  paired  compound)  is  directly  combined  with  two  atoms 
of  chlorine  and  forms  a  paired  compound  of  (CjH,Cl  +  HCl)^FoCl. 
This  substance  has  the  same  elementary  constitution  as  chloride 
of  acetyl  (C2H2,C2H)Cl3;  but  the  latter  gives  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa  chloride  of  potassium  and  acetic  acid ;  on  the 
contrary  the  compounds  arising  from  elayl  s^arate  into  two  atoms 
FoCl,  forming  chloride  of  potassium  and  water.  If  upon  chlor- 
elayl  (C3H2,H)CP(C2lI)CI,  we  let  chlorine  act,  we  first  obtain 
(C2H)Cl3(C2H)Cl«C,H2Cl„  then  (C2Cl)Cl3,(C2H)Cl=C,HCl^  and 
finally  (CaCl)0l3,(C2Cl)Cl=C,Cl,.  If  the  last  compound  were 
identical  with  chloride  of  chlor-acetyl  (0^013)013;  a  transposition 
ifould  follow  the  last  action  of  chlorine. 

Hydrate  of  acetic  acid,  led  as  vapor  over  heated  hydrate  of 
potassa,   separates   into   hydro-methyl  (marsh    gas) 
irronn*^"^         (CjHj)!!,  and  into  two  atoms  of  carbonic  acetic  acid 
^   ^"  HO(C2H2,C2H)03=(C2H2,H)H+2C02.      There     is, 

therefore,  combined  with  four  atoms  of  oxygen  Cj  from  the  active 
CjH;  thereby  methyl  arises,  which  remains  combined  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  hydrate  water.  If  we  subject  the  hydrate  of 
acetic  acid  to  the  influence  of  heat  without  the  action  of  potassa, 
or  of  neutral  anhydrous  acetic  salts,  we  obtain  aceton  C^H^O, 
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and  200,.  In  this  case  two  atoms  of  acetic  acid  take  part  in  the 
decomposition ;  since  four  atoms  of  oxygen  combine  with  two  atoms 
of  carbon  in  the  active  C^H  from  one  atom  of  acetic  acid,  methyl 
C2H3  is  formed ;  at  the  same  time  the  second  atom  of  acetic  acid, 
by  the  loss  of  0,  is  converted  into  acetous  acid  (C^HgjOj,  with  which 
methyl  combines  as  a  pairling.  Hence  the  formula  for  aceton  is 
CjH3,'"( 0^113)03= Me,'"Ac03=  four  vol.  gas,  or,  also,  MeO,""AcO, 
in  which  case  it  appears  as  a  paired  compound  of  oxide  of  methyl 
with  oxide  of  acetyl.  All  the  decompositions  of  aceton  agree  with 
the  opinion  that  it  contains  methyl  and  acetyl.  Is  elayl  Me,^Fo, 
then  is  the  radical  of  aceton  Me,"'Ac.  As  aceton  from  acetic  acid, 
80  arises  butyren  Cj^Hj^Oj  from  butyric  acid  CgH^Oj.  Hence  the 
formula  for  butyroti  is  GJIj^{G^'R^O^ ;  all  radicals  of  the  group 
which  we  eall  the  acetonyl  group,  are  combinations  of  the  methyl 
group  with  the  corresponding  members  of  the  formyl  group.  There- 
fore these  radicals  also  form  an  ascending  series  in  which,  however, 
the  difference  between  the  individual  members  is  not  C^H,,  but 

Aceton,         (C^H^Hp  (C,H„C,H)0,-C,H30,. 
Metaceton,  (2C,H„Hp(2C,H„C,H)0,-  C,oH,,0,. 
Butyron,     (3C,H„Hp(8C3H,,C,H)0,=.  C,,H,,0,. 
Valeron,     (4C,H„Hp(4C,H„C,H)0,=  G,,Il,fi^,  etc. 

If  we  treat  aceton,  in  the  cold,  with  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  it 
separates  into  water  and  oxide  of  mesityl  CeH^ 0 ;  oxide  of  meta- 
ceton yl  has  also  the  same  elementary  constitution,  but  it  consists 
of  (2CgH,,C,H)0;  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  paired  com- 
pounds-C,Hp(C^H3)0,  corresponding  to  the  chlorine  compound 
in  the  elayl  group:  C,Hp(C,H)Cl. 

By  the  dry  distillation  of  glycerine  O^H^Of,  it  separates 
into  three  atoms,  HO,  and  .into  oxyhydrate  of  acryl  HO, 
(C5H3)0=aC^H^0,;  by  oxidation  this  compound 
goes  over  into  acric  acid  H0,(C^Hj)03.  If  we  bring  ^'^ 
a  strong  alkaline  solption  of  this  acid'^in  contact  with  the  air,  it 
separates  by  absorption  of  oxygen  into  formic  acid  and  acetic  acid ; 
hence  it  follows  that  acryl  C0H3  must  be  a  paired  radical.  If  we 
suppose  the  pairling  to  be  G^H,,  then  this  pairling  with  formic 
acid  (C,H)03  is  acric  acid;  the  formula  hence  is  C^flpFoOj.  In 
decomposition  the  pairling  leaves  formic  acid,  and  with  2  at.  oxy- 
gen and  the  elements  of  1  at.  water  it  forms  acetic  acid:  G2H,+ 
0,-|-H0»(C4H3)03.  As  acric  acid  appears  as  a  paired  formic 
acid,  80  the  primary  acids  of  chlor-succinic  acid  appear  as  paired 
acetic  acid :  G,H„^AcO„  and  lactic  acid  as  a  paired  compound 
-  C,H,^(G,H,)0,=.  G,H,0„'-^FoO,. 
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SECOND   CLASS. 

HYDEOPOLTCAaSTLS. 

Firtt  Group. 

Olejl  groap.     Component,  C^H,;  Naclens,  C,;  AcdTo  F&ri,  C,H=C,ff^ 

If  betw^ea  the  components  and  tlie  active  part  of  the  formyl 

group  the  nucleus  0,  enters,  we  obtain  radicals  which 

ej  gronp.       combine  with  3  atoms  of  ox^Keo  to  form  acids;  the 

higher  members  are  ranked  directlj  with  the  higher  members  of 

the  formyl  group;  the  beat  known  of  these  acids  is  oleic  acid. 

The  constitution  of  the  radicals  of  this  group  is, 

Member  1.  Terecryl,       C,H„C,,C,H=C,H,. 

"  2.  Unknown,    2C,II„C„Cyi  =  C,H,. 

»  3.  Campbyl,     3C,II„C„C,H=C,„H,. 

'"  13.  Moringyl,  1SC,H„C„C,H=C,^,H„. 

"  16.  Oleyl,         16C,H„C„0,H=C„H„. 

"  IT.  Doeglvl,    17C,H„C„G,H=C3,H„. 

»  20.  Brucyl,      20C,H„C„C,H=C„H... 

All  radicals  contain  three  atoms  more  of  carbon  than  of  hy- 
drogen. 

Succinic  acid,  lipinic,  sdipinic,  pirnelinic,  suberic, 
l>oabie  r»dicalB  and  sebacic  acid,  form  an  eminently  distinguished 
theraciciis  rf  ^'"^^  ^^  acids.  According  to  the  most  accurate  in- 
the  oleyl  group  veBtigatioD,  succinic  acid,  in  all  its  relations,  par- 
withfonnjL  ticularly  in  the  snccin-sulphuric  acid,  and  in  the 
phenomena  of  substitntiou  by  chlorine,  may  be  con- 
uccj  group,  gjdgpg^  ^jtij  certainty  as  a  double  acid;  that  is,  aa 
consisting  of  two  acids,  each  of  which  retains  in  the  compound 
its  own  absorbing  capacity.  If  upon  acetic  acid  anhydrous  snl- 
pfauric  acid  be  left  to  act,  we  thus  obtain  a  paired  double  acid* 
2H0(C,H^CjSO,)03,'^S03,  as  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
acetic,  m  which  the  actire  H  in  C^H  is  substituted  by  SO*;  this 
acid  saturates  2  at.  base.  Quite  in  the  same  way,  the  above-men- 
tioned acids  may  be  considered  as  double  acids,  consisting  of  for- 
mic acid,  with  the  different  acids  of  the  oleyl  group:  these  acids 
all  saturate  2  at.  base.  Their  formation  speaks  in  favor  of  this 
opinion :  if,  for  instanoe,  they  arise  by  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid, 
and  the  higher  members  of  the  aoids  of  the  formyl  group  ;  sebacic 
acid,  however,  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  oleic 
acid. 
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According  to  this  usumption,  the  conatitntioQ  of  these  acids  is: 
Succinic  acid,  2110(0^  nj)0„~FoOj=C,  H^O,. 
Lipinic  "  2H0(C,  H.)0,rFoO,=C„H,Oa.  - 
Adipinic  "  2HO{C„H,)0,rFoO,=C„H,0,. 
Pimelinio  "  2HO(CuH,)03,'-FoO,=C,,H,-0,. 
Suberic  "  2HO(C,.ll,,)0,."FoO,=C„II,A. 
Scbacio      "     2HO(C„n„)0„'^FoO,=C„H„0,. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  succinate  of  ethyl  2(G^H,)0+ 
(CgU^Oj,'*'FoO^  we  fiually  obtain  a  compound  vhiofa  consists  of 

C„HCl„0,-[2(C,CI^C,Cl/'2n  {C,CgOp'-(C,H)Or  If  we 
leat  this  compound  to  290°,  a  smoking  finid  goes  over  (with  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid),  which,  brought  in  contact  with  water,  separates 
into  hydrochloric  acid,  chlor-acetic  acid,  and  into  chlor-succinio 
acid  CgCljHjOy  Hydrochloric  acid  and  chlor-acetic  acid  (C,C1„ 
C,Cl)Oj,  arise  by  the  decomposition  of  ozychloride  of  chlor-aoetyj ; 

(C.Cl^C.Cl)  I  2(       If  the  nucleua  leave  CC<,C1,)0,=(C,C1„C^C, 

CI)  we  obtain  chlor-acetjl ;  C.CI,.  \ow,  chlor-succinic  acid  is 
(C,C1,)  O^-CC.H)  0,+  HO-  C^CIjH.O,  -  C,H,'"{C,CU  0,+ 2C0,. 
If  we  treat  the  compound  arising  from  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
succinate  of  ethyl,  with  alcohol,  we  obtain,  upon  addition  of 
water,  hydrochloric  acid,  carbonate,  chlor-acetate,  and  chlor-snc- 
cinate  of  ethyl;  if  we  shake  the  same  with  ammonia,  thus  arise 
chloride  of  ammoniam,  chlor-acetamid  NH,(C«C1^0„  and  ohlor- 
succinate  of  ammonia.  These  decompositions  are  explained  in  a 
simple  inanaer  by  the  received  formula  for  succinic  acid. 

Second  Grovp. 
The  second  group  of  the  radicals  of  the  hydropolycarbyls  in- 
olndes: — 

a.  The  Nieyl  group ;  Componciit  ^H, ;  NadeniC,;  AatiTe  part  H^^gH,. 

b.  n<iKayJ;nnip/ Component  (^,;  NndeoBC,;  Aoti*e ptrt  C,I1bC„Hj. 

The  nioeyl  group  behaves  to  the  nicyl  group  aa  Nicyl  and 
the  formvl  tb  flie  methyl.  If  we  lead  chlorine  gas  ""=*y'  S""?* 
into  a  solution  of  1  part  benzoic  acid  (2C,H:3,C„C,H)0,—  C|«H, 
0^  and  8  to  4  parts  hydrate  of  potassa  in  5  parts  water,  we  thus 
obtain  chlor-niceinic  acid=C„H^ClO„  attended  with  evolution  of 
oarbonic  acid.  Without  doubt,  niceinic  acid  (20(Hj,C„C,H)0ja 
(CuH,)0,  is  formed,  and  only  by  the  continued  action  of  chlorine 

a  compound  of    niceinic    acid  with  bicblor-niceinio  acid  

(C„H,)0,^°(C,Cl,0,H^C„C,H)0,=.(C„H,CI)Or  Werepurehy- 
drate  of  niceinic  acid  known  isolated,  it  would  separate  by  dry 
distillation  with  hydrate  of  lime  into  bydro-nieyl  (2C^„C„H)H, 
and  earbonie  acid,  aa  hydrate  of  acetic  acid  into  bydro-metbyl  and 
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cftrbonic  acid;  this  compound  then  vfoM  behave  to  niceinic  acid 
as  hydro-methyl  to  acetic  acid  : — 

Hydro-nicyl  (2C3H„C„H)H«niceinic  acid  (2C,H,,C^,C,H)0,. 

Hydro-methyl  (C2H,H)H= acetic  acid  (C3n2,CjH)03. 

If  between  the  active  and  the  passive  part  of  the  methyl  group 
the  nucleus  C^  enters,  we  obtain  the  corresponding  members  of  the 
nicyl  group,  and  similarly  the  formyl  group  is  converted  into  the 
niceyl  group.  The  formulae  for  the  radicals  of  these  groups  are 
hence : — 

Nicyl  Group.  Niceyl  Group. 

CaH3,Ca,H=C8Hg  •  •  .    C2Hj,C5,CjHo»C,^H,. 

2C3H3,Ca,H=C,oH,  •  •  •  2CgH3,Cfl,CjH=C„H,. 

3C2Hj,Cfi,H=C,2Hy  .  .  .  8C3H3,Cjj,C3Ht=aC,4H^. 

4C3H3,C5,Hs=>Ci4Hg  .  .  .  4CgHj,C^,CjH:=Ci5H^. 

As  yet  only  the  second  members  in  combination  with  chlorine 
are  known;  Chlomicyl  (Chlornicid)  (C,oH,)Cl  is  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  chlorniceinic  acid  with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of 
lime. 

PAIRED  RADICALS  OF  THESE  GROUPS. 

By  the   distillation  oF  flour  or  wheat  bran  with 
^'  sulphuric  acid,  we   obtain  an  oily  compound — fur- 

furol,  which  consists  of  C^^H^O^.  It  corresponds  in  its  gaseous 
state  to  4  volumes,  whence  it  appears  that  it  contains  no  simple 
radical.  Of  the  4  atoms  of  oxygen,  2  atoms  may  be  replaced  by 
sulphur;  hence  I  consider  furfurol  as  a  paired  compound  consist- 
ing of  CjHOj  as  a  pairling  combined  with  the  first  member  of  the 
nicyl  group=CjHOj"^(CjHg,Cfl,H)Oa;  the  sulphur  compound  then 
consists  of  C,H02'^(C,H3,Ce„H)S3. 

If  a  strong  alkaline  solution  of  salicylous   acid 
Sahcyi.  H0,C,^H,03  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  air,  it 

separates  (as  acric  acid  into  acetic  and  formic  acid)  into  acetic 
acid  and  melanio  acid  C^^^fig ;  by  oxidation  we  obtain  salicylic 
acid=HO,C„H,0^  which,  in  chemical  relations,  behaves  itself 
quite  like  benzoic  acid  H0,Gj4HP3.  The  separation  of  salicylous 
acid  into  acetic  and  melanic  acid  indicates  a  paired  radical.  If 
we  subtract  as  a  pairling  C^H^O,  (the  pairling  of  lactic  acid), 
there  remains  for  salicylous  acid  (C,.!!,)^,  and  for  salicylic  acid 
(C,oH3)03=(C,H„C„C,H)0  and  (G,H,,Ce,C,H)03.  The  formula 
for  the  acids  are  hence:  H0,C4H,0,'^(C,H,,C^,C,H)0  and  HO, 
C4H203'^(C,H3,Ce,C2H)03.  If  the  pairling  C^H^O,  separates,  it 
forms  with   the  elements  of  one  atom   HO   acetic   acid.     CaU' 

marylovs  acid  holds  the  same  relations  to  coumary' 
oumary .         ^^.^  ^^,^  ^^^^  salicylous  acid  holds  to  salicylic  acid. 

Both  compounds,  by  treatment  with  hydrate  of  pota8sa,go  over  into 
salicylic  acid  under  evolution  of  hydro-carbon.    Now,  coumary- 
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lou8  acid  conwsts  of  HOjCjgH^Oa,  and  coumarylic  acid  of  HO,  C„ 
H^Oj.     If  from  both  ttc  withdraw  salicylous  and  salicylic  acid, 
there  remains  CJHj.   Hence,  coumarylous  acid  consists  of  20^1,+ 
0,^(C  H,,C„C,H)0,  and  coumarylic  acid  of  2C,H,+0,^(C.H3, 
CftfCjUjOj,  or  there  are  compounds  of  salicylous  acid  and  salicylic 
acid  with   the   pairling    C^H,.     Farther,  to  this   group   belong 
anisylous  acid  HO^Cj^H^Oj  and  anisylic  acid  HO,  ^^gy^ 
CfiyOg.      The    difference   between   these   and   the 
compounds  of  salicyl  is  C^H.;  therefore,  anisylous  acid  consists 
of  H0,C,H,0,^(2C,H„C„C,H)0  and  anisylic  acid  of  HO,C,H, 
0,""(2CH„C^,C,H)03.     The  formulae  for  the  paired  radicals  of 
these  compounds  are  hence : — 

Salicyl  ....  C,H303'^(C3H,,C„C,H)=C,,H,0,. 
Coumaryl  .  C,H„0,H,O,(C,H,,C„C,H)= C.^H^O,. 
Anisyl      ....     C,HA(2C,H^Ce,C,H)=C,,H,0,. 

If  we  subject  salicylic  acid  to  dry  distillation,  we  thus  obtain, 
under  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  phenol  C,jHgOj.  p,  ^    , 
Phenol  is  a  hydrate,  for  it  forms  with  potassa  a  com- 
pound KOjCjjHjO,  resembling  ether-potassa  KO,C^H,0,.     In  the 
same  manner  it  gives,  with  sulphuric  acid,  one  of  the  paired  acids 
=»HO(C,3H,0,S03pS03,  corresponding   to  ether-sulphuric  acid. 
Therefore,  in  the  formation  of  spirol,  2  at.  oxygen  leave  the  pair- 
ling,  and  2  at.  oxygen  leave  the  acid;  out  of  H0,C^H205'"(C3H5,C<j, 
C,H)03  is  withdrawn  HO,C,H,^(0^H^C,H)O=HO,C,,H,O.     If 
salicylate  of  methyl  with  baryta  be  subjected  to  dry  distillation, 
we  obtain  anisol  Ci^HgO^,  and  in  like  manner  from 
the  salicylate  of  ethyl  is  formed  phenetol  Cj^HjoO,.  pJen^etol. 
Anisol  and  phenetol  contain  no  hydrate  water,  and 
give  no  compounds  with  potassa.     From  their  behavior  to  chlorine 
and  nitric  acid,  it  seems  that  1  at.  hydrogen  not  in  the  radical,  is 
found  which  may  be  substituted  by  chlorine,  bromine,  and  NO^ ; 
hence  the  formula  for  anisol  is=  CJIj03^(2C2H3,Cfl,H)H,  and 
that  for  phenetol=C^H303^(3C2H2,Cfl,H)H. 

Phenol C,H,(C,H^C„H)0+IIO. 

Anisol C,H,0,(2CH,,C,H)H,Br.Cl.N0,. 

Phenetol    ....     C,H,0,(3C,H^C„H)H,Br.Cl.N0,. 

If  we  treat  phenol  with  chlorate  of*  potassa  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  chloranil  CjjCl^O^:  we  also  obtain 
the  same  compound  from  chinon  Cj^H^O^,  by  distilling  the  latter 
compound  with  chloride  of  lime,  simultaneously  with  compounds 
which  correspond  to  the  formulae  C,3H3C10^,C„H2Cl204,  and 
C„HCl304.  Chloranil  is  hence  the  derived  compound  of  chinon. 
If  we  assume  that,  in  the  formation  of  chloranil  from 
phenol,  the  nucleus  C^  is  not  affected,  then  is  given  cW^^uiuT 
as  formula  for  chloranil  C,C10,'^(C,Cl»Co,C,01)0,; 
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and,  therefore,  that  of  chinon-.  C,H0,"(CjH„C5,C,H)0,.     Chinon 

behaves  to  furfurol  as  acetyl  to  methyl ;  all  compounds  of  phenol 

give  by  the  aame  treatment  chloranil.     To  the  paired  componnds 

.  of  this  groap  belongs  also  saligenin  C^H^O,.     By 

^"^  the  action  of  oxidizing  bodies,  this  latter  componnd 

is  converted,  by  formation  of  water,  into  the  hydrate  of  Balicylons 

acid.     This  analysis  is  simply  explained  if  -we  aasume  for  the  for- 

mnla  of  saligenin  HO,C,H,OnC,H„C,,C^)0;  if  the  pairling 

a  H,  withdraws,  salicylous  acid  remains.     In  the  same 

^'^  maoner  we   may  consider  indigo-blue   as  a  paired 

componnd' of  cyanogen  with  salicyl=>CjHjO,{C,HpCa,C,H)"NC, 
-NC„H,0,,    Therefore  is, 

Farfurol C,H  0,"  (C,H„C,H)0,. 

Chinon 0^110^  (C,H„C„C,H)0. 

Phenol C,H,    "  (C,H„C„H}0-(-HO. 

Creosote  (taurylio  acid)   .  C.H,    ~(2C,U„C„H)0+H0. 

Anisol C,H,0"(2C,II^C„H)H. 

Phenetol C,H.0,~{3C,H„C,.II)H. 

Salicylous  acid  .     .     .     .  C.H,0~  («,H^Cs-CjII)0  +  HO. 

Salicylic  acid     ....  C,II,0"  (C,H^C„C,H)03+H0. 

Anisylous  acid  ...     .  C,H,0,'^{2C,H„C,,C,H)0  +  H0. 

Anbylicacid     ....  C,H,0,~(2C^j,C,C,H)03+HO. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  phenol  we  obtain  three  com- 
pounds which  correspond  to  the  formalse  HO,C„H, 
cld^^iMT"     Cl,0;  H0C„H,C1,0,  and  HO,C,  C1,0,  all  of  which 
group.  possess  the  properties  of  an  acid.     Phenol  may  he 

viewed  as  wood  spirit  with  the  nucleus  Gg  and  the 
pairling  C,Hj.    In  similar  manner,  as  oxide  of  methyl  is  converted 

by  the  action  of  chlorine  into  oxychloride  of  formyl  (C^)  J  rn 
phenol  most  form  a  compound  a>HO,C^H^Oe,C,H)  *{  pi  ?  hy  the 
continued  action  of  chlorine  must  arise  H0,C^H,'~(Cb,C,C1]  <  pi 

=  nO,C„H,Cip,  and  finally  HO,C,Oir(C„C,Cl)  /  ^  -HO,Cu 

C1,0.  Hence  these  compounds  behave  to  phenol  as  the  combina* 
lions  of  formyl  and  chlorformyl  to  oxide  of  methy]  or  to  wood 
spirit.  The  compounds  which  arise  by  the  continued  action  of . 
chlorine  upon  anisol  and  phenetol  belong  to  the  salicyl  and  ani^l 
compounds.  In  the  commencement  we  obtain  chlor-anisol :  C.H, 
0,"^(2C,H^C(H)C1  corresponding  to  cblor-ethyl,  by  farther  action 
is  formed  chloride  of  salicyl  C,HjO,"(C,H^C„CjH)0I,  correspond- 
ing to  chloride  of  acetyl.  If  chloride  of  salicyl  combines  with 
chlor-anisol,  we  obtain  CMfi;^{2G,U„C^E.)C\  +  C,H,0,"(C,H^C, 
C^)Cl3BCi4HgCl,Oj.     The  aame  relations  exist  when  nitnc  acid 
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acts  upon  the  above-mentioned  bodies ;  we  obtain  the  corrrsponding 
nitro  combinations. 

By  the  action  of  bromine  npon  salicylous  acid,  we  first  obtain  a 
coinponnd  of  salicylous  acid  with  bibrom  salicylous  acid  a  HO, 
cXor(C,H„  C„  C,H)0+ HO,  C,H,Or(C,Br„  C«  C,H)0-HO, 
Cj^U^BrOjy  and  then  bibrom  salicylous  acid,  etc. 

Third  Group. 

Component  CiH,;  NnclooB,  C, ;  Actiye  Element,      HssC,oH,. 
"         C,H,;        "        Cg;  Active  Part,        CfissC^fi^ 

As  the  methyl  group  by  taking  G^  is  converted  into  the  nicid 
group,  so  the  benzid  group  is  formed  by  taking  the  nucleus  C,, 
and  in  the  same  manner  from  the  formyl  group  arises  the  benzoyl 
group.  The  benzoyl  group  behaves  to  the  benzid  group  as  the 
methyl  to  the  formyl.     Thus  corresponds, 

Benzid,  2C,H„C3,H  to  Benzoyl,     2C3H3,a,C,H. 

Tolid,  8C,H„C„H  "  Toluyl,       8C,H„C3,C,H. 

Xyloid,  4C,H„C3,H  "  Xyloyl,(?)  4C,H^C3,C,H. 

Cumid,  6C,H„C3,H  ''  Cumyl,       5C,H^C3,C,H. 

If  we  heat  the  hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  with  an  excess  of  lime, 
hydro-benzid  (benzin,  benzol)  arises  in  the  same  way  conversion  of 
as  hydro-methyl  from  the  hydrate  of  acetic  acid;  the  radicals  of 
from  (2C^C3,C,H)03,H0  is  (2C3H3,C3,H)H  and  the  bemoyi 
2C0,;  thus  we  obtain  hydro-tolid  from  tolaylic  acid,  Cof'the 
and  bydro-cumid  from  cuminic  acid.     If  from  ethyl  benzid  group, 
20,Hj^,  we  subtract  2  at.  hydrogen,  the  result  is  and  the  re- 
acetyl  CA»C,H,  and  if  from  tolid  80,H„C3,H  ,we  ^^• 
take  two  atoms  H  we  obtain  benzoyl  2G3H3,Gg,G3H.    If  we  boil  hy- 
dro cumid  a  long  time  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  toluylic  acid 
and  benzoic  acid,  and  thus  the  radicals  of  the  benzid  group,  when 
they  combine  with  the  active  H,  and  C,  must  be  converted  into 
the  corresponding  members  of  the  benzoyl  group.    If  for  the  form- 
ula of  phenol  we  suppose  HO(C,jH^)0,  and  for  benzin  (C,3H^)H, 
the  first  appears  as  the  oxyhydrate  of  the  latter.    If  these  formulae 
were  correct,  phenol  must  arise  from  the  oxidation  of  benzin  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case.     Neither  benzin  nor  any  compound  of  the 
benzid  and  benzoyl  series  gives  by  being  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa  chloranil.     Benzin  behaves  to  phenol 
as  benzoic  acid  to  salicylic  acid. 

The  secondary  radicals  of  the  benzid  group  are  as  little  known 
as  the  radicals  of  the  methyl  group  correspond  to  the  perived  radl- 
derived,  since  the  first  are  at  once  converted  into  the  oais  of  this 
correspondingmembersof  the  benzoyl  group.  Hence,  group, 
if  upon  benzin  we  let  chlorine  act,  we  obtain  by  the  first  action 
(Cj^,)Cl + HOI.  By  farther  action,  ter-chloride  of  benzyl  (CjH^C^, 
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C2H)Cl3  arises  from  chlor-benzid,  just  as  chloride  of  acetyl  from 
chlor-ethyl.  Thus  hydro-tolid  (3C3Hj,C8,H)  gives  with  chlorine, 
first,  chlor-tolid;  (3C2Hj,C8,H)Cl,  and  then  chloride  of  benzoyl; 
{2C^U^C^,C^H)C\y  If  we  boil  hydro-tolid  a  short  time  with  nitric 
acid,  nitro-tolid  (3CjH2,C8,H)N04,  arises  first,  and  then  by  con- 
tinued action  benzoyl-nitrid  (2CjH3,C8,CjH)3N04,  and  by  the  union 
of  nitrolid  with  benzoyl-nitrid  we  obtain  the  so-called  binitrotolid. 
In  the  radicals  of  the  benzoyl  group  we  observe  the  same  pheno- 
mena of  substitution  as  in  those  of  the  formyl  group.  Thus,  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  benzoic  acid  we  obtain  bichlor-benzoic 
acid,  corresponding  to  the  bichlor-acetic  acid.  By  the  combining 
of  bichlor-benzoic  acid  with  benzoic  acid  arises  a  double  acid  « 
2HO(C,Cl,,CJI„C3,C,H)03-f(C,,H,)03=HO(C,,H,CnO^  corre- 
sponding to  the  double  acid  2HO(CjClj,C,H)034-(C,H3)03  which  in 
tne  commencement  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  acetic 
acid.     Nitric  acid  behaves  in  the  same  manner. 

PAIRED  RADICALS  OF  THIS  GROUP. 

Bitter  almond  oil  Cj^H^O,  in  contact  with  oxygen  goes  over  into 

hydrate  of  benzoic  acid.     If  we  consider  bitter  al- 

Picramyi.  ^^^^  ^jj  ^^  Qxyhydrate  of  benzoyl  H0(C,,H3)0,  the 

conversion  consists  in  a  simple  oxidation.  But  the  remaining  re- 
lations of  bitter  almond  oil  do  not  coincide  with  this  opinion. 
These  speak  decidedly  for  the  acceptance  of  a  radical  Ci^H^,  which 
may  be  obtained  isolated,  and  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  oil  of 
bitter  almonds.  If  oil  of  bitter  almonds  were  the  hydrated  oxide 
of  benzoyl,  then  must  picramyl  Cj^H^j,  analogous  to  hydro-benzid, 
consist  of  (Cj^Hj)!!;  a  supposition  which  is  supported  by  no  facts. 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  consider  picramyl  as  a  paired  radical,  con- 
sisting of  CjH,  combined  with  benzid«=C3H^(C,jH^)aaC,^Hg,  thus 
are  explained  all  the  relations  which  bitter  almond  oil  presents  in 
a  simple  manner.  It  consists  then  of  CjH,^(C2H2,C8,H)0j|.  If 
the  active  hydrogen  in  benzid  is  withdrawn,  ana  is  replaced  by  the 
pairling  C^H,  we  thus  obtain  benzoic  acid  (2CjH„Cg,CjH)03.  We 
can  also  suppose  that  in  oil  of  bitter  almonds  benzid  is  the  pair- 
ling  and  CjH  the  active«C,2HnC,H)0,. 

Oxide  of  Cinnamyl;  CjgHgOj,  behaves  to  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
as  coumaryl  to  salicyl;  in  contact  with  a  concentrated 
Cumamyl.  solution  of  potassa  it  is  at  once  converted  into  oil  of 
bitter  almonds.  Hence,  oxide  of  cinnamyl  may  be  considered  as 
a  paired  radical,  consisting  of  the  pairling  C4H3,  and  of  picrtimyl 
=  C^H,,Pcr=C„H802«C^H2(CjH,72C,H3,C8,H)02,  and  thus  also 
cinnamic  appears  as  benzoic  acid  with  the  pairling  G^H^a  OjgH703. 
If  we  distil  hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  with  hydrate  of  lime,  we  ob- 
tain hydro-benzid;  out  of  (2C,H3,Cg,C,H)03  is  (2C, 
CumBini(L         H^Cg,H)H,  and  if  we  subject  hydrate  of  cinnamic 
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aciil  to  the  same  operation  we  obtttin  cinnamin  0,^17,.  If  cinna- 
mic  acid  consista  of  HO,CjH^^(C  HjlO,,  then  muat  cinnamin  cor- 
respond to  the  fortnnla  CjH,~(C,,H,)H;  it  is  then  a  paired  com- 
pound of  C,H,  with  benzin. 

Naphtalin :  C^H, ;  it  agrees  entirely  in  its  chemical  properties 
with  benzin,  and  all  the  componnds  which  it  forms, 
and  the  decompositions  it  undergoes,  are  explained  in  ^"P^'^''°- 
the  most  simple  manner  if  we  consider  it  as  a  paired  compound, 
consisting  of  benzin  with  the  pairling  C,H, ;  its  formula  is  then 
C,H,"(C„H,)H.  If  we  let  chlorine  act  npon  naphtalin  we  obtain, 
in  the  commencement,  a  compound=iC,IIj'"{C„H,)Cl+lICl=»Cj, 
H,Clj;  by  the  continued  action  of  chlorine  then  arises  C,Hj'^(0„ 
H,)Clj+3HCI=C„H,Cl„  and  by  the  union  of  both  we  obtain 
C„H,C1,.  If  we  treat  the  first  compound  C,H:,''(C„H,)CI  +  HCt 
with  potassa,  there  arises,  by  formation  of  chloride  of  potassium,  G, 
H,""(C,^,)C1—  C^HjCl,  and  if  we  subject  the  compound  C„H  CI,  to 
the  same  operation,  we  obtain  C„H5C1,=  C,H,"(C„H,)C1  +  C,H,'~ 
(C„H,)CV  If  upon  the  compound  C,H,  (C,^I,)CI  we  let  chlo- 
rine act,  we  obtain,  at  first,  a  compound  of  CjH,  (CjHj,Cj,C,H)Clj 
with  C„H,C1,  and  again  C„HjCl,;  later,  the  second  atom  of 
chlor-naphtalid  C„H^C1  is  converted  into  C„H,C1,  etc.  Like  the 
chlorine   compounds  behave,  also,  the   corresponding' nitro-com- 

founds ;  they  appear,  therefore,  as  paired  compounds  of  benzid. 
n  chemical  proportions,  Anthracin  Cj^H^  entirely 
agrees  with  naphtalin.  With  chlorine  and  nitric  acid  *''"'™=^ 
It  forms  perfectly  corresponding  compounds;  therefore,  benzid 
may  be  viewed  as  the  active  part,  and  the  formula  for  anthracin 
may  be  fixed  aB=iC„Ha'"(C„IIJU.  For  retisteren,  ehrysen,  pyren, 
etc.,  formulffi  entirely  corresponding  are  given. 

Sulphur  Oomhinatumt,  and  Paired  Sulphur  Acids. 
All  radicals  which  contain  H  as  the  active  element  have  the 
property  to  combine  with  SO,.     The  whole  class  of 
these  bodies  has  obtained  the  name  of  Sulphur  com-  pQi^j^"""" 
pounds.     They  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  anhy- 
drous sulphuric  acid  npon  the  hydrogen  compounds  of  these  radi- 
cals; their  formation,  therefore,  is  consequent  upon  the  union  of 
1  at.  O  of  SO,  with  H  of  the  above-mentioned  radicals.     Thua 
corresponds, 

Hydro-methyl        C,H-H  to  Sulpho-methyl        0,113,50,. 
Hydro-ethjl  C,H_H    "  Snipho-ethyl  C,li„SO,. 

Hydro-amyl  C,^.„H    "   Sulpho-amyl         C„H„,SO,. 

Hydro-bensid        C:,H^H    "   Sulpho-benzid        C„H„SO,. 
Hydro-tolid  0„H„H    '*  Sulpho-tolid  C„L1„S0,. 

Naphtalin  20,ir(CuH,)H  to  Sulpho-naphtaUd  2C,irtC,  JI,),SO„ 
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These  Bulphnr  compoands  possess  the  property  aa  pairlings  to 
BuJpho-sulpho-  ^"^'^  "''*'  ^  **•  hydrated  Bulphuric  acid  paired  acids, 
tioociJa.  vrhich  are  called  sulpho-sulpharic  acids;  as — 

Sulphomethyl-Bolphuric  acid     HO{C,II^SO,)~SOj. 
Sulphethyl-sulphnric  acid  HO(C^H„SO,)~SOj. 

Sulphamyi-sulphurio  acid        H0(C,,H,„S0,)"S03. 
Bulpliobenzid-Bulphuric  acid     H0(C„Hj,S0,rS03. 
Solphotoiid-Bulphuric  acid        EO(C„IIj,SO,rSO,. 
These  acids  all  saturate  1  at.  base,  and  give,  vitb  baryta,  stron- 
tium,  lime,  and  oxide  of  lead,  salts  Boluble  in  water.    Most  of  them 
are  very  enduring,  and  their  aqueous  solution  may  be  boiled  with- 
out undergoing  decomposition. 

If  upon  the  hydrate  of  acetic  acid  ve  let  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid  act,  we  obtain  Bulphacetyl-sulphnrio  acid,  and 
Paired  donble     jn  the  same  manner  hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  is  con- 
ladB."""  verted  into  Bulpbobenzoyl-sulphuric  acid.     The  con- 

Btitution  of  these  acids  may  be  expressed  by  the  fol- 
lowing formula : — 

Sniphacetyl-sulphuric  acid  2HO(C,H„C,SO,)03,~SOj. 

Sulphobenzoyl-Bulpharic  acid  2HO{2C,H,,C„C,SO,)0,^SO,. 
These  acids  saturate  two  atoms  base.  They  exhibit  real  paired 
double-acids.  Thus,  the  sulpbacetyl-BuIpburic  acid  ib  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  compound,  conBiBting  of  sulphacetic  acid;  that  is,  of 
acetic  acid  in  which  H  in  the  active  C,H  is  substituted  by  SO, 
combined  with  sulphuric  acid;  both  acids  have  in  their  union 
completely  preserved  their  abBorbing  capacity;  hence  they  possess 
the  same  constitution  as  the  double-acids  of  the  succyl  group. 
Thus  is: 

Succinic  acid  .  2HO(U,H3)0„'"FoOj. 

Sulphacetyl-sulphuric  acid  2HO{C,H„S0j0„"S0j. 
Here  belong,  also,  the  numerous  class  of  double  acids  which  at 
first  arise  by  the  conversion  of  the  primary  into  the  derived  radi- 
cals;  thus,  sulphobenzoyl-Bulphuric  acid   corresponds   to   chlor- 
benzoic  acid. 

Snlphobenzoyl-sulphuric  acid     2HO(2C-H,.C„C,SO,)0"SO,. 
Chlor-benzoic  acid  2HO(C,CI„C,H„C„C,H)0„~BzO„  etc. 

Chemical  compounds  of  a  higher  order  can  also  unite  as  pair- 
lings  with  acids;  as  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  yes,  even 
carbonic  acid,  and  many  organic  acids.  Thus,  the  Bulpbate  of 
ethyl  gives  with  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  ether  sulphuric  acid=H 
©(AeOjSOjj^SOj;  in  like  manner,  the  carbonate  of  ethyl  com- 
bines with  carbonic  acid  to  form  HO(AeO,CO^'"CO,,  and  oxalate 
of  ethjl  with  hydrate  of  oxalic  acid  to  form  HO{AeO,C,03)"CjOy 
These  acids  saturate  1  at.  base,  and  give,  with  alkaline  earths  and 
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with  oxide  of  lead,  soluble  salts;  but  tfaej  are  very  variable;  if  we 
h€lUt  their  aqueous  solutions,  they  separate  into  sulphuric  acid, 
etc.,  and  into  the  corresponding  hydrated  oxides.  Many  chemists 
consider  them,  hence,  not  as  paired  compounds,  but  as  acid  salts, 
similar  to  the  acid  sulphates  of  potassa. 

It  is  very  probal^lc  that  many  of  the  stronger  non-volatile 
organic  salts  are  paired   combinations  with  oxalic 
acid,  and  many  belong  to  the  class  of  double  acids,  gtrong^orgimio 
Sacharic  acid  separates  at  once  by  heating  with  con-  acids  »re  prob- 
centrated  potassa  lye  into  acetic  and  oxalic  acid ;  the  *Wy  paired 
same  decomposition  is  undergone  by  tartaric  acid,  ^^  '* 

malic  acid,  citric  acid,  etc.  Picramyloxyd-formic  acid  is  a  paired 
compound  of  bitter  almond  oil  with  formic  acid. 

Compounds  of  Hydrogen  and  of  the  Radicals  which  contain  Hydrogen 
as  an  active  element,  with  Nitrogen,  Phosphorus,  Arsenic,  and  Anti" 
mony. 

Nitrogen  combines  with  hydrogen,  in  many  proportions,  to  form 
NHesImid,  NHjaas  Amid,  NH3sa  Ammonia,  and  NH^ 
« Ammonium:  but  only  ammonia-NHa  is  known  f^^^"^"^' 
isolated.    Phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony  behave 
in  the  same  manner.     Ammonium  behaves  like  a  po- 
sitive metal  to  0,S,I,Br,Cl.   As  was  explained  above,  nuJSgf'^'^ 
Qitrous  acid  NO3  combines  with  oxide  of  ammonium 
only  in  consequence  of  opposite  chemical  characters.     If  we  heat 
the  compound  it  separates  into  water  and  nitrogen  gas,  NH4,0+ 
N03aa4HO+2N.     The  same  decomposition  also  takes  place  if  the 
compounds  of  oxide  of  ammonium  with  organic  acids,  which  contain 
3  at.  oxygen,  be  subjected  to  distillation  at  a  higher  temperature, 
or  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.    If  all  oxygen  atoms  from  the 
acid  unite  to  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  ammonia,  we  thus  obtain  com- 
binations of  nitit^gen  with  the  radicals  of  the  acids  which  have 
obtained  the  general  name  of  Nitryls.     Thus  the  acetate  of  am- 
monium separates  into  water  and  nitro-acetyl ;  NH4,0+Ac03ss4 
H0+ AcN.     Only  oxalates  and  formate  of  ammonium,  the  lowest 
organic  compounds,  give  cyanogen  NO,  and  hydro-cyanogen  H 
(NC,)NH„0,C,03-4HO+N£!,  and  NH„0  +  C,H,03=4HO-hH 
(NCj.    In  these  decompositions,  no  element  occurs  with  which 
carbon  can  unite  to  form  a  radical,  and  present  to  nitrogen  a 
chemical  opposition ;  this,  however,  is  the  case  with  the  higher 
members  of  the  acids  belonging  to  a  group.    As  acetate  of  ammo- 
nium separates  into  water  and  nitro-acetyl,  the  valerianate  of  ammo- 
nium gives  nitro-valeryl,  benzoate  of  ammonium  gives  nitro-ben- 
zoyl.     All  nytrils  behave  quite  indifferently  towards  the  animal 
organization,  and  they  all,  by  the  action  of  strong  acids  by  decom- 
position of  water,  are  converted  into  ammonia  and  the  original 
acids. 
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The  nitryh  may  also  be  considered  as  compounds  of  cjsDOgen 
corresponding  to  hydro-cyanic  acid ;  thus  nitro-acetyl 
Nltrjls  Tienfd  (C,H3)N,  may  bo  viewed  as  cyan-methyl  (C,H,)NC„ 
ofcTuioccD  ^"^^  ^'''^  ^'^^  '*  clearly  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  compounds  may  be  obtained  by  the  action 
of  cyanogen  upon  methyl  and  ethyl.  According  to  this  opinion, 
cyan-methyl  is  pruseic  acid,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  substituted 
by  methyl;  these  compounds,  however,  chemically  hare  not  the 
least  resemblance  to  prussic  acid,  and  they  do  not  act  as  poisons 
npoDthc  animal  organization.  The  formation  of  nitro-acetyl  by 
the  action  of  cyanogen  upon  methyl  is  simply  explained  by  the 
eupposition  that  C,  of  cyanogen  unites  with  the  active  H  of  methyl 
to  form  acetyl,  which  remains  combined  with  nitrogen.  If  in  the 
above-mentioned  ammonia  salts,  or  oxide  of  ammonium  com- 
pounds, only  a  partial  withdrawing  of  the  hydrogen  and-  oxygen 
Fomnktioo  of  ^toms  takes  place,  we  obtain  either  imide  or  amide; 
imide  and  the  former  correspond  to  the  formula  NH,RO ;  the 

MBide.  latter  are  like  NH„BO,.     Thus, 

Acctamid  consists  of    NIIj,{C^Hj)0,. 

Chloracetamid     "        KH,,(C,C1,)0,. 

Valeramid  "        NH„[C„H,)0,. 

Benzamid  "        NH„(C.,H,)0,. 

Succinamid  "       2NII„(C,HjO.. 

Oxamid  "  ^Tl^fCJO,,  etc. 

Imide  compounds  as  yet  are  little  known ;  tbey,  as  well  as  the 
amid  compounds,  are  indifferent,  in  part  insoluble  in 
wii^c  Icide      '*"''"',  and  by  decomposition  of  water  are  reconverted 
into  ammonia  and  the  original  acids;  in  their  forma- 
tion rests  often  the  knowledge  that  one  and  the  eame  organic 
radical  can  form  several  compounds  with  oxygen. 

Amide  as  well  as  imide  give,  with  the  acids  out  o^whose  salts  they 
were  formed,  paired  acids.     As  sulfethyl  C^HpSO,  with  HO,SOi 
forms  Bulphethyl-aulphurio,  so  oxamid  NH„G,0,  combines  with  oxa- 
.  lie  acid  HO.CiOj  to  form  oxamic  acid— HO(NH.,C, 

AmidMida.  O^y-G^O,;  thus  camphoramid  NH,(C,  H,)Oj  gives 
with  camphoric  acid,  camphoraraicacid=HO(NHj,C,gHjO,)  C,,Hj, 
0,;  to  this  class  of  acids  also  belong  asparaginic  acid,  sulfamic  acid, 
etc.  The  camphorate  of  ammonia  NH^.C^oH^O,  can  itself  as  pair- 
ling  (like  the  sulphate  of  ethyl)  form  with  1  atom  of  hydrate  of 
camphoric  acid  a  paired  acid—  HO(NH,,C,oH,03PC,oH,03.  These 
acids  saturate  1  at.  base,  and  by  decomposition  of  water  are  cob- 
verted  into  ammonia  and  the  corresponding  acids.  If  upon  nitro- 
benzoic  acid,  which  is  a  double  acid  consisting  of  benzoic  and 
binitrobenzoic  acid=2HO(Cj2NO„C,H„C„C,H)O„"(C„H,)0„  we 
let  hydrosulphuric  acid  act,  we  obtain,  by  separation  of  sulphur,  the 
Bo-called  benzamic  acid=2HO(C,2NH„C,H„C„C,H)O„(0„Hj 
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O).  In  these  double  acids  2  at.  H  are  replaced  by  2NH2;  bence 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  amin  acids ;  also,  when  treated  with 
acids  they  give  no  ammonia. 

Since  the  radicals  which  contain  H  as  the  active  Nitro-com- 
element  entirely  agree  in  combining  proportions  with  pound*  in  which 
hydrogen,  therefore,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  hydroMsom-*""' 
organic  radicals,  they  must,  like   hydrogen,  unite  pounds  is  com- 
with  nitrogen  in  many  proportions,  and  in  like  man-  pletely  or  par- 
ner  can  in  part  substitute  hydrogen  .even.     And  in  by  th/SSt^s 
fact  compounds  of  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl,  with  ni-  of  the  methyl 
trogen  exist,  which  correspond  to  ammonia  and  am-  *nd  the  benrid 
monium,  and  with  these  quite  agree  in  chemical  pro-  ^^^P* 
portions.     Thus  NMe^  corresponds  to  ammonia  NH^  and  NMe4  to 
ammonium  NH^.     The  compound  NMe^  combines  like  ammonium 
with  oxygen,  sulphur,  the  halogens,  &c.     Thus  ethyl  gives  with 
nitrogen  KAe,  and  NAe^.     If  ammonia  and  bromethyl  be  placed 
together,  the  obtained  product  is  (NH3Ae)Br — that  is,  bxomide  of 
ammonium,  in  which  1  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  atom  of 
ethyl.     If  this  salt  be  treated  with  potassa,  we  obtain  bromide  of 
potassium,  water  and  NH^Ae,  that  is,  ammonia,  in  which  1  atom  of 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  atom  of  ethyl.     If  afterwards  we  let 
bromide  of  ethyl  act  upon  this  compound,  we  thus  obtain  a  salt 
consisting  of  (NH^AeJ,  that  is,  bromide  of  ammonium,  in  which 
2  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  2  atoms  of  ethyl.     By 
treating  with  potassa  we  obtain  NHAe^,  and  finally,  by  repeating 
this  operation,  NAe^.     Like  ethyl,  behave  methyl,  amyl,  benzid, 
tolid,  etc.     If  we  treat  nitro-benzid  (Cj,H,)N04  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  we  obtain,  with  separation  of  sulphur,  anilin  NH,Gi,H^  that  is, 
ammonia,  in  which  1  atom  of  hydrogen  is  substituted  by  1  atom  of 
benzid;  in  the  same  way  arises  toluidin  NH2,G.4H.from  nitrotolid; 
xylidin  NH^fCjoHg  from  nitroxylid,  and  cumidin  NH,,G,gH,j  from 
nitrocumid.   It  may,  be  also,  that  the  organic  radicals  in  these  bases 
reciprocally  exchange  places ;  thence  arises  a  great  series,  all  of 
which  answer  to  ammonia  and  ammonium,  and,  like  those,  give 
combinations  which  correspond  to  the  imids,  amids,  And  aminic 
acids,  e.g.      ' 

(     H      fC.H,     fC.H,      (C,H,      f     H      rC,H3 
n]  C.H,;N]  C,H,;N]  C„H,;N]  0,.H.,;N]  C,H  ;N  j  C  H 
(C,H.     CO,oH„    (c.,H,j     (C„H,       (C.,H,     (.C„H^etc. 

If  ve  sabject  oxalate  of  analin»(NH„C„H,)0;  0,0,  to  distillation 
ve  obtain  2H0  and  oxanIid(NH,CuH5)GjO,»oxamid,  and  liko- 
vise  corresponds  benzanilid  {'SYi.,Q^fi.^,Q^,0^ia  benzamid,  NH,, 
C,.H,0,  and  cnmanilid'(NH,C„H,)C„HyO,  to  cuminamid,  aniloxa- 
6 
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minic  acid  H0(NH,Ci,H,pC,03i8  likewise  oxaminic  acid  HO(NHjp 

CArc,03.* 

If  we  let  chlorine  or  bromine  act  upon  these  bases,  substitntions 
take  place,  in  consequence  of  which  they  lose  the 
®^  basic  characteristics,  and  finally  vanish  entirely; 
thus  we  obtain,  through  the  effects  of  chlorine  upon  anilin,  three 
combinations  corresponding  to  NC,jHgCl,NC„H,Cl,andNC„H^Cl,; 
the  last  is  an  entirely  neutral  body.  These  combinations  corre- 
spond to  the  formulae  NH,'^(0,H,,C„C,H)C1,  and  NH,'^(C,C1„C^ 
C^HjCl,.  By  uniting  the  first  combination  with  one  atom  anilin 
we  obtain  NH,(2C,H^C3,H)+NH,(C,H„C3,C,H)C1,-NC^H^C1, 
and  if  the  first  combine  with  the  second  combination,  thus  arises 
NGjsH^Cl,;  these  combinations  are  therefore  double  bases,  corre- 
sponding to  double  acids. 

In  nature,  bases  are  found  which  in  their  constitution  entirely 
agree  with  the  above  named,  as  nicotin  NH^fCj^H^,  coniin  NH^ 
CjqH^^.  -All  the  bases  of  this  class  are  volatile,  in  part  gasiform, 
are  absorbed  in  large  quantities  by  water,  and  possess  a  strong 
ammoniacal  smell. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  basic  combinations  of  nitrogen, 

other  basic  todies  occur  in  nature,  which  consist  of 

Sabwe™"*^ *  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  in  their 

chemical  relations  behave  the  same  as  ammonia. 
Thus  cinchonin  consists  of  NCj^HuO,  quinin  of  NOj^Hj^O,  and 
aricin  of  NG^Hj^Oj.  These  bases  saturate  only  one  atom  acid, 
whence  it  follows  that  the  capacity  of  saturation  is  not  dependent 

*  Howeyer  greatly  the  constitatioii  of  these  bases  oomsponds  to  ezperienoe,  bj 
granting  the  entrance  of  hydrogen  through  the  organic  radicals,  yet  another  opinioii 
is  defended,  which,  although  perhaps  less  plausible,  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
AU  radicals  which  can  substitute  hydrogen  contain  H  as  an  actiYe  element ;  when 
they  combine  with  C,  we  obtain  the  corresponding  radicals  of  the  negatiTO  gtoup; 
thus  methyl  goes  oyer  into  acetyl,  benzid  into  benzoyl.  If,  instead  of  C.  N  be  ti^en, 
then  goes  over  methyl  CgHgH  into  C^H^H  and  benzid  into  2C2H,C^H,  thence  we 
may  consider  these  bases  as  hydrogenous  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  the  compo- 
nents CgHj.  in  the  hydroisocarbyls,  and  of  the  nucleus  C.  in  £e  hydropolyoarbyls, 
therefore,  18  ImidssNHaBMethylimidaC.H«NHcsN,C.Hy      - 

Amid=NH,=Methylamid=2Cj&-,NH,«N,2(LH^      . 
AjnmoniassNH,=Methylammoniax=3C»H,NH,sBN,8^H,, 
Ammoniums=sNH.s=sMethylammonin==4C,HlNH.=N,4ClHy 
The  bases  NHj,CgHj;  NH,2CgHj;  NH,8CgH,  consist  of  CgHjjNHj;  2aH^NH«  and 
8C,Hg,NH,. 
According  to  this  Tiew, 

Ethylimids2C,H2,NH  and  benzidimid=2C2H2,C„NH. 
£thylamids=4ClHl,NH|and  benzidamidi=2(2CsH»C,)NH2. 
£thylammoniasB6C2H2,N]EL  and  benzidammoniasa8(2C,GL^,)NH«. 
EthylammoniumssSClHLNBL  and  benzidammoniumsB4(20J9«C„)NH.. 
Ethylamin :  N^,  C.H- is  then  2C,Hg,NH,. 
BiethylaminNH,2C.H5=r«;,Hg,NH,and  triethylamm  N8C4Hj=s6Cj.H«,NH, ;  thus 
is  the  formula  for  uialin  NH«C,2Hf=s2C,H«Cg,NH, ;  the  bases  NH,C.Hs,C.H.  con- 
sist of  8C,H^  NH,=C,H,  ^  • 
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upon  oxygen.  It  is  very  probable  that  these  bases  contain  am- 
monia or  methylamin,  ethylamin,  etc.,  combined  with  an  organic 
oxide  as  a  pairling.  In  these  bases  the  physical  characteristics  are 
lost ;  if  N£L  be  taken  as  the  active,  then  is  the  formula  for  cin- 
chonin  C^rfjOj^NH,,  for  qainin  C„HgO,'^NH,  and  for  aricin 
C^HgOjy'^NHj.  Similar  bases  may  be  obtained  artificially.  Thus 
arises  amarin  through  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  furfbrin  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  furfurol,  etc.  If 
we  let  the  halogens  react  upon  these  bases,  then  arise  substitutions 
similar  to  those  mentioned  above. 

A  peculiar  group  of  combinations  containing  nitrogen  which  is 
connected  in  many  relations  with  the  above-mentioned 
organic  bases,  is  formed  by  glycocol  NC^H,0^,  alanin  ^.^^^^^^  ^'^ 
NC^HyO^,  and  leucin  NC^HjaO^.    These  bodies  distin-  ^ara^i^ 
guish  themselves  especially  by  this,  that  they  unite 
with  bases,  as  well  as  with  acids,  and  with  the  latter  form  paired 
combinations. 

If  we  boil  them  with  aqueous  alkalies  no  ammonia  is  evolved, 
wherein  they  differ  from  the  common  amid  combinations.  If  we 
bring  alanin  and  nitrous  acid  together,  we  thus  obtain,  by  the 
evolution  of  nitrogen  gas,  and  the  formation  of  water,  lactic  acid. 
Alanin  has  the  same  elementary  constitution  as  lactamid ;  but  this 
is  a  real  amid  combination,  for,  by  treatment  with  alkalies,  it  goes 
over  into  ammonia  and  lactic  acid.  If  we  consider  lactic  acid  as 
ajpaired  acid  C^HX)„'^(CjII)03,  then  lactamid  consists  of  NHj(C^ 
H^O„^C,H)0,.  If  we  take  as  a  forn^ula  for  alanin  {NH,,'^CJH^ 
0)'^C,H,03,  it  appears  as  a  paired  combination,  whose  pairling  is 
NBE^'^C^H^O.  fey  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  NH,  will  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  pairling,  we  obtain  by  oxidation  C.H^O,  as  a  pair- 
ling associated  with  G,H,03,  or  lactic  acid.  The  formulae  for 
these  combinations  are  accordingly 

Glycocol  (NH„  C,H„0rC,H,03-NC,H,0,. 
Alanin  (NH„2C.H„OrC,H,03«NC«H,0,. 
Leucin      (NH„5C.H„0rC3H,03-NC„Hi30,. 

It  is  very  probable  that,  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  glycocol 
and  leucin,  acids  are  produced  which  behave  to  acetic  and  capronic 
acid  as  lactic  acid  does  to  metacetic  acid. 

Acid  from  glycocol  C,H,0„'"C,H,03=C,H30,. 
Lactic  acid  .  .  2C^,0„'^C3H,03«C,H  0,. 
Acid  from  leucin     5C,H,0„   0,H,03=  Cj,H„0,. 

In  fact  leucin,  by  heating  with  hydrate  of  potash,  gives  valerianic 
acid,  under  the  evolution  of  ammonia.  Asparagin  also  belongs  to 
the  same  group ;  it  gives  with  nitrous  acid  malic  acid. 

Asparagin  consists  of  (NBL^CJB[3rC,H,03;  therefore  the  form- 
ula for  malic  acid  is  Cfifi^  (G2H,)03.    In  the  same  manner  as 
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nitrogen,  do  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony  (?)  combine  in 
many  proportions  with  hydrogen  pthey  all  unite  with  H3,  forming 
compounds  which  correspond  to  ammonia.    Phosphorus  and  arsenic 
are  also  known  to  form  such  compounds  with  one  and  two  atoms 
hydrogen.      These  elements  give  quite  analogous  combinations 
with  the  radicals  of  the  methyl  group.     Thus  phosphorus  gives 
with  methyl  PMe,  PMe^  and  PMe3 ;  arsenic  unites  with  two  atoms 
methyl  to  form  kakodylnAsMe,;  we  are  acquainted  with  com- 
binations of  antimony  with  three  and  with  four  atoms  methyl, 
ethyl,  and  amyl»StMe3,StMe^;  StAe3,StAe*;  StAm,.     These  bo- 
dies possess  an  enormous  combining  capacity ;  they  unite  directly 
with  oxygen,  sulphur,  the  halogens,  &c.     If  we  add  iodmethyl  to 
the  compound  StMe3,  we  obtain  a  saltB^StMe^,!.     If,  instead  of 
iodide  of  methyl,  we  take  iodide  of  ethyl,  thus  arises  StMcjAel;  in 
like  manner  StAe3  gives  with  iodide  of  ethyl  StAe^^I.     In  this 
relation,  these  bodies  behave  completely  analogous  to  ammonia  and 
ammonium.     In  other  respects,  however,  they  differ  entirely  from 
ammonia;  when  the  latter  is  brought  in  contact  with  chlorine  gas, 
we  obtain  chloride  of  ammonium  NH3+HGlsNH^Gl.     Stibethyl 
StAcj,  on  the  contrary,  brought  in  contact  with  the  gas,  evolves 
hydrogen  gas,   forming   a   combination   which   consists   of   one 
atom  stibethyl  and  two  atoms  chlorines  St  Ae3Cl2;  stibethyl  forms 
combinations  entirely  corresponding  with  O^S^fBr^I,.     These  be- 
have quite  like  metallic  combinations;  sulphur-stibethyl  precipi- 
tates the  metallic  salts  like  sulphide  of  potassium.     Kakodyl  As 
Me,  behaves  like  stibethyl;  the  compounds  of  kakodyl  which  cor- 
respond to  the  stibethyl  compounds,  contain  only  one  atom  0,8,01, 
Sr,  etc.     Thence  these  radicals  play  a  double  part,  acting  as  a 
metal  and  also  as  ammonia.     That  stibethyl  should  receive  two 
atoms,  and   kakodyl  in  the   corresponding  compound  only  one 
atom  0,S,G1,  etc.,  is  sufficiently  explained  by  granting  that,  in 
stibethyl,  one  atom  ethyl  forms  with  antimony  a  pairling,  which 
unites  with  two  atoms  ethyl ;  its  formula  is  then  (StAe)'^Ae3;  the 
combining  capacity  is  limited  by  the  two  atoms  of  ethyl  which  are 
found  in  active  condition.     Oonformably  to  this,  is  the  formula  of 
kakodyl  (AsMe)'"Me. 

Similar  to  the  relations  existing  in  the  hydrocarbyls  are  those 
of  the  carbyls  and  azt>carbyls,  whose  number  is  very 
^P^**^^/^f    insignificant.     On  the  other  hand  there  are  a  great 
Btitution.  number  of  organic  combinations  of  which  the  ra- 

tional formulae,  as  yet,  if  we  would  not  be  lost  in 
Common  vege-  the  Sphere  of  hypothesis,  cannot  be  accurately  de- 
mS  matt»^"  termined.  Here  belong  especially  the  organic  male- 
rials,  which  are  found  most  widely  diffused  in  nature. 
According  to  the  outward  influences  under  which  they  are  thrown, 
they  divide  into  numerous  products,  whose  radicals  are  the  ground- 
work of  the  already-mentioned  groups.     Thus,  sugar  soon  sepa- 
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rates,  according  to  the  activity  of  the  fermentation  and  the  degree 
of  temperature,  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  or  into  lactic  acid  or 
butyric  acid,  under  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas ;  thus  wood  fibrin 
gives,  by  dry  distillation,  many  combinations  of  which  none  can 
be  received  as  pre-existing.  These  products  are  formed  by  trans- 
position of  the  elements.  All  these  combinations  belong  to  high 
orders;  most  of  them  contain  many  atoms  of  oxygen  without  one  of 
them  possessing  the  corresponding  acid  reaction.  Many  of  them 
are  found  in  all  plants  and  animals,  and  are  therefore  called  their 
proximate  constituents.  They  decompose  into  non-nitrogenoui  and 
niirogenous.  The  first  consists  of  carbon,  combined  with  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  water,  wherefore  many 
chemists  have  improperly  called  them  carbon-hydrates.  The 
greater  number  of  them  are  isomeric,  and  may  be  converted  into  one 
another  without  suffering  change  in  the  elementary  constitution; 
thus  woody-fibrin,  starch,  caoutchouc,  dextrin,  milk-sugar,  cane-su- 
gar, all  consist  of  O^H^oOj^;  when  they  take  the  elements  of  2  atoms 
water,  they  go  over  into  fruit,  or  grape-sugar,  Ci,H„0„;  these 
combinations  are,  with  the  exception  of  milk-sugar,  the  main  con- 
stituents of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Also  the  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, as  albumin,'  fibrin,  casein,  legumin,  generally  the  protein 
compounds  which  occur  in  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  in  the 
tissues,  furnishing  glue  and  chondrin,  which  only  occur  in  the  animal 
body,  stand  in  a  relation  to  each  other  similar  to  that  of  the  non- 
nitrogenous.  These  are  combinations  in  which  the  elements  are 
only  combined  by  a  weak  affinity,  and  are  therefore  distinguished 
by  the  ease  with  which  they  are  decomposed.  These  form  the 
especial  nutriment  for  the  animal  organization,  and  upon  their  mu- 
tability depends  directly  their  phvsiological  importance. 

Besides  the  common  compounds,  a  great  number  of  substances 
occur,  especially  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  in 
respect  to  their  extension  do  not  belong  to  the  common,  ^^^mAtteT 
but  agree  with  them  in  so  far  as  they  have  a  compli- 
cated constitution,  and  within  certain  limits  separate  into  com- 
pounds of  a  lower  order ;  they  ^n  be  viewed  as  special  vegeta- 
ole  matter.  Generally,  indeed,  they  are  more  permanent,  and  hence 
also  they  stand  in  another  relation  to  the  animal  organization ; 
very  many  of  them  are  used  in  therapeutics.  Most  of  these  com- 
pounds possess  weak  acid  properties,  and  many  belong  without 
doubt  to  the  class  of  paired  acids,  as  tannin,  many  of  the  so-called 
bitter  principles,  and  most  dyestuffs.  Many  colorless  compounds 
possess  the  property,  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of 
oxygen,  together  with  ammonia,  of  going  over  into  colored  nitro- 
genous oomppunds,  out  of  which  the  alkalies  can  no  longer  sepa- 
rate ammonia,  and  whose  nature  is  not  yet  known,  like  phloridzin, 
orcin,  etc. . 
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Some  general  ebemKO^hytieal  rdationi  o/Ae  organie  ComhtnaHant. 
Under  tnetanienG  combinatioDB,  as  was  meDtioned  above,  are 
Metunerio  undefBtood  those  whose  relative  and  absolute  atomic 
eompounde  Dumber  of  the  same  elements  are  alike,  but  whose  dif- 
<if  the  methjl  fereDt  properties  are  dependent  npon  the  difference  of 
muD.""''  the  proximate  constituents.  Now  since  the  radic^ 
of  the  formal  group  contain  two  more  atoms  of  carbon 
than  the  corresponding  members  in  the  series  of  the  metfajl  gronp, 
and  since  the  former  with  S  at.  oxygen  form  acid»,  the  latter  on 
the  contrary  with  1  at.  oiygen  form  basic  oxides,  it  is  evident  that 
by  the  crosswise  union  of  the  acids  of  the  formyl  series  with  the 
oxides  of  the  methyl  radicals,  metameric  compounds  must  arise, 
whose  number  most  be  increased  by  the  corresponding  acid  hy- 
drates.    Thus,  the  following  are  metameric : — 

f  Formate  of  methyl  C^-0+  C^H,  0^=  C,H,0.. 

\  Hydrate  of  acetic  acid  H0+  C,H„0,=C.H,0,. 

f  Acetate  of  methyl  C^„0+G,H3,03=CoH„0^ 

<  Formate  of  ethyl  C.H_0+CjH,  Oj=C,H„0^. 

(Hydrateofmetaceticaoid  HO+CsH^Oj^  0,11,0^ 

{Metacetate  of  methyl  C,Hj,0+C,H„03=C,H,0,. 

Acetate  of  ethyl  C,H,  0+C,H3,03=C,H,O,. 

Formate  of  buthyl  (?)  0^11,0+0^1,  Oj-C^H.O^. 

Hydrate  of  butyric  acid  H0  +  C,H„0,=  C,H,O,. 

The  above  are  generally  distinguished  with : — 
A,A,A,A  A„  the  ascending  members  of  the  acids  of  the  formyl 
series ;  farther,  with 

BiBjBjB^Bp    "        "  "  "      oxides  of  the  methyl 

series,  and  with 

1  2  3  4  5,  the  corresponding  members  of  the  acids  of  the  formyl 
series:  thus  we  obtain  the  following  series  of  metameric  com- 
pounds : 

A,+B,-2. 
A,+B,— A,+  B,t.3. 
A,+B,-A,+  B,-A,+B'-4. 
A,+B,-A,+  B,-A,+B,-A,+B,-4. 
.       A,+B,-A.+B,-A,+B,=  A,+B,— A+B— 6,  etc. 
The  acids  of  the  hydropolyoarbyls  which  belong  to  a  group  give 
the  same  metameric  series,  by  their  combinations  with  the  above- 
nentioned  bases.    Thus,  the  following  are  metameric : — 

Succinate  of  methyl       2(C^„0)+  C,H  0,=C„H„0,. 
Hydrate  of  lipinic  acid  zHQ+  C„H,08=CiiH„0,. 

Lipinate  of  methyl  2(C,H_0)  +  C„H,0,=C,„H,,0,. 

Succinate  of  ethyl  2{C,H,.0)+  CJI,0,=C„H„0,. 

Hydrate  of  suberic  acid         2H0+C„H„0„=0,jH^0„  etc. 
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It  has  been  already  remarked,  in  connection  with  the  decompo-. 
sition  of  organic  compounds  by  heat,  that  generally  Boiling  point 
the  fluidity  is  dependent  upon  hydrogen,  whilst  carbon 
lessens  it.  Compounds  containing  a  preponderance  of  hydrogen 
are  at  ordinary  temperature  either  gaseous,  or  they 
boil  at  lower  temperature,  whilst  those  containing  car-  *^*^<5*"*- 
bon  in  abundance  are  little  volatile,  or  not  at  all  so.  But  as  the 
properties  of  the  compounds  of  a  higher  order  are  at  first  deter- 
mined by  the  proximate  constituents,  and  not  by  the  remote  ele- 
ments, so  also  in  determining  the  boiling  point,  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  components  whose  individual  elements  are  different 
must  be  determined.  Thus,  for  example,  the  boiling  point  of  acetyl 
G^H^C,H,  depends,  Ist^  upon  the  influence  of  C^IL  npon  G,H,  and 
2a,  upon  the  influence  of  0,  upon  B^  in  C,H,  and  0,  upon  H  in 
C,H ;  in  like  manner,  the  boiling  point  of  methyl  G^H^pH  de- 
pends upon  the  influence  of  G.H,  upon  H,  and  UAon 
that  of  C,  upon  H,  in  G JB[,.  If  the  radicals  combine  *"' 
with  oxygen,  the  same  circumstances  are  to  be  considered,  and 
this  b  true  also  of  the  compounds  of  a  higher  order.  Hydrate  of 
metacetic  acid  HO(20,H^G,H)03  boils  at  140°  and  hydrate  of 
benzoic  acid  H0(2G^^G,G,H)0,  at  240° ;  therefore  the  entrance 
of  the  nucleus  C.  raises  the  boiling  point  100°.  Ginnamic  acid 
HO,2G,H'"(2G,H„Gg,G,H)03  boils  at  300°;  hence  the  boiling  point 
is  raised  from  that  of  benzoic  acid  60°  by  the  addition  of  the  pair- 
line.  The  same  diffierence  is  seen  between  benzin  (2C,H^Gg,H)H, 
and  cinnamin  2G3H'^(2G^3,Gg,H)H.  If  we  compute  the  boiling 
point  from  the  sum-total  of  the  elements  in  such  a  way  that  we 
bring  one  into  the  computation  as  the  most  elevated,  and  the  other 
as  the  lowest,  we  thus  often  obtain  results  which  pass  for  a  class 
of  combinations,  but  cannot  be  transferred  to  others.  Gombina- 
tions  which  belong  to  one  group,  show  in  relation  to  their  boiling 
points  fixed  regularity,  whilst  in  proportion  as  the  ascending  mem- 
ber increases,  the  boiling  point  is  raised  an  equal  number  of  de- 
grees ;  this  elevation  for  G^H,  amounts  to  from  17  to  20°.  Hence, 
if  the  boiling  point  of  the  first  member  is  known,  we  can  compute 
very  nearly  that  of  the  following  members.     Thus  boil : — 

Wood-spirit C^H^O, 

Alcohol ^^^pk 

Amyl-spirit GjoHjjO, 

Formic  acid C  A^4 

Acetic  acid (^4^404 

Butyric  acid     ......  CgH.O, 

Valerianic  acid      .     •     •     •  GjoHioO^ 

Benzin   • ^is^s 

Tolin Gi^H, 

Cumin C^jH,,       «     184^  etc. 


Found. 

at 

61°. 

78°. 

133°. 

108°. 

117°. 

164°. 

172°. 

(( . 

8O0. 

108°. 

184°. 
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Indeed,  great  Tariatione  occnr,  which  are  probably  dependent 
upon  the  rational  formnla. 
HTdnUB  "^^^  boiling  point  of  the  hydrate  of  oxide  of  ethyl  (of 

alcohol)  AeO,HO,  lies  at  +78%  and  thatof  oxide  of 
ethyl  at  +  S5° ;  accordingly,  hydrate  water  raises  the  boiling  point 
43°.  If  we  suppose  that  the  boiling  point  of  an  organic  hydrate 
is  43°  higher  than  that  of  an  anbydrons  oxide,  then  is  the  boiling 
point  of  anhydrOQB  formic  acid  103 — 48—60°,  and  that  of  the 

following  memberB  18°,  2.18°,  8.18°  higher.  The 
compoDods.        boiling  point  of  acetate  of  ethyl  is  74°;  it  is  henee 

about  44°  lower  than  that  of  hydrate  of  acetic  acid, 
and  39°  higher  <than  that  of  oxide  of  ethyl.  Since  only  by  the 
addition  of  G.H,  the  boiling  point  is  raised  18°,  that  of  the  formate 
of  ethyl  mast  be  74 — 18=56°;  aoetate  of  methyl  mast  also  have 
the  same  boiling  point,  which  agrees  with  obserration.  It  appears 
generally  that  nfetamerio  combinations  of  the  same  constitntion 
have  the  same  boiling  point,  so  that  the  boiling  point  of  an  acid- 
hydrate  is  43°  higher  than  that  of  the  corresponding  ethyl  combi- 
nation, and  61°  higher  than  that  of  the  corresponding  methyl 
combination. 
.  By  oxidation,  the  boiling  point  of  a  compound  it 

often  very  considerably  raised,  for  example : — 

(Chloral nOfC.CfJO  "  W\  .,          ..  ^      imo 

IChlor-MeUoadd    .     .  HO(C,C1,)0,  "  196"/                       U,=.iwi  . 

JButTTsI HO(CiH,)0  "  96°1  „          ,,  ~        „,o 

\ButjrioMid     .    .    .  HO(C,H,)0,  "  164°;                     v^=  m  . 

fv«le™l HO(C,.H,K'  '■  110*1 

tValeriwiiotidd.     .     .  BO(C„H,)0,  "  176»/  "          ''  O^m  tSf. 

The  chlorine  eomponnds  of  the  primary  radicals  hare  generally 
a  lower,  and  the  bromine  and  iodine  eomponnds  a  higher  baling 
point  than  the  corresponding  oxides.     For  example : — 

Oxide  of  ethyl      .  .  (C,H,)0  boils  at  85°. 

Chloride  of  ethyl  .  .  (C«H,)C!       "      11°. 

Bromide  of  ethyl  .  .  (C«H,)Br       *'       40°. 

Iodide  of  ethyl      .  .  (0,H,)I         "      70°. 

On  the  contrary,  if  aprimary  radical  is  converted  into  a  derived, 
an  elevation  of  the  boiling  point  takes  place,  e.  g. 

f  Acetic  aoid HOfCJlJO,  "  117°  1  ,.        -„ 

"iChlor-MetioMid    .     .     .  HO(C.CIj)0,  ■'  196"/                   "^■ 

(Chloride  of  «ce^l  .    .     .  (C.B,)C1,  "  76"i  „      .-v, 

t  Chloride  of  ohloracetyl    .  C-CIJCl,  "  193"/                 '^"^■ 

r  Formate  of  ethyl    .     .    .  C,H,l0.{C,H)0,  '■  56"-)  ,,         ... 

\chioi-fo«[i»ttofB%i   .    (c^Hjo.tcpjcf,    "      w;  "  • 
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Thi0  example  may  be  sufficient  to  show  that  regularity  exists. 
It  may  be  expected  that  after  more  exact  observations  we  may  be 
able  to  profit  by  the  difference  in  the  boiling  points  of  different 
combinations  in  order  to  know  their  rational  constitution  ;  then  it 
may  also  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  influence  which  the  individual 
components  of  a  compound  exert  upon  its  boiling  point. 

The  atomic  volume,  that  is,  the  space  which  the 
compound  atoms  occupy  in  a  combination,  is  found  Atomic  volume 
by  dividing  the  specific  gravity  into  the  atomic  weight  pounS^S™' 
of  the  compound,  and,  inversely,  we  obtain  the  spe-  fluid  state. 
cifie  gravity  by  dividing  the  atomic  weight  into  the 
atomic  volume.     It  may  with  greater  probability  be  supposed  that 
in  the  compounds  of  the  same  group,  for  each  addition  of  C^H,  the 
same  increase  of  space  takes  place.     But  since  the  volume  of  a 
compound  chances  with  the  temperature,  and  a  normal  tempera- 
ture for  comparison  is  in  fluid  bodies  unknown,  all  endeavors  in 
this  respect  have  been  able  to  lead  to  no  fixed  laws.     Only  thus 
much  has  been  established — that  with  much  probability  a  regu- 
larity may  be  supposed  to  exist. 

If  we  compare  the  atomic  volume  of  such  combinations  as  be- 
long to  a  group,  and  differ  from  each  other  by  +  or — CjHj,  we 
obtain  for  the  entrance  of  G^H,  a  pretty  constant  number.  The 
variations  which  have  been  observed  are  explained  by  the  different 
temperatures  at  which  the  specific  gravity  was  determined.  Thus, 
if  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  a  100  l^e  added,  the  atomic  vo- 
lume of  wood-spirit  HOyCsHjO «._-_»  500,  and  that  of  alcohol 

O.ivo 

HCC^H^O-j^  -  726  at  +  20°.    The  difference  for  C,H,  is 

hence  226. 
The  atomic  volume  of  amyl-spirit  HO,G,oHj20  is  at  +  16^ » 

aal844.    If  we  subtract  the  atomic  volume  of  wood-spirit 

0.818  ^ 

we  obtain  844  for  4C,H2,  or  211  for  G^n,.    We  obtain  similar 

results  in  the  acid-hydrates  of  the  formyl  group.     Thus,  the  atomic 

volume  of  the  hydrate  of 

Acetic  aeid  HO,O,H,O,ai-^«.704,  and  that  of  the  hydrate  of 

Formic  acid  HO,C*H03--^-467    difference  for  G,H,- 

^    1.011  '   ' 

287. 

1275 
The  atomic  volume  of  valerianic  acid  is   b^t-;--- sb1860.  Now 

0.937 
1860— 467- 898 and???- 227.      The    results  would,  without 
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doubt,  be  more  accordant  if  the  specific  gravity  were  determined 
at  a  normal  temperature,  e.  g.  at  a  boiling  point.  If,  in  relation 
to  the  atomic  volume  of  fluid  compounds  a  fixed  law  should  be 
given,  we  would  thus  have  a  means  of  finding  the  specific  gravity 
by  computation. 

Atomic  volume  ^^  ^®  supposo  that  1  atom  hydrogen  is  equal  to 
of  organic  radi-  2  volumes,  then  each  atom  of  an  organic  radical  in 
cais  and  of  their  its  gaseous  State  Corresponds  to  2  volumes  of  gas. 
grJSritote.^  The  relative  number  of  the  individual  atoms  which 

form  the  organic  molecule  has  no  influence  upon  the 
atomic  volume.  1  atom  amylsaG^oH^,  gives  no  more  gas,  accord- 
ing to  the  volume,  than  1  atom  methylaBC^H,.  Hence,  the  specific 
gravity  of  these  gases  corresponds  to  the  weight  of  the  indi- 
vid^ial  atoms  of  the  radical.     Therefore  is: — 

Sp.  gr.  of  methyl  gas,  C.H.-?:2l?360+8A1880_  1^0289. 

Q            fi    .1.  ^          nu     4.0,8860+5.0,1880    o  nio« 
Bp.gr.  of  ethyl  gas,  C^H^sa — I 1 1 ss2,019o. 

a            f       »  1          nvt     4.0,8360+8.0,1380     ^  aata 
Sp.  gr.  of  acetyl  gas,  C^Hjsb — l i 1 ~  1,8649. 

If  we  consider  methyl  as  consisting  of  C,H,,H,  the  active  H 
appears  as  the  volume-definer  in  the  gaseous  state;  in  like  manner 
C^H.  If  the  organic  radicals  combine  with  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  the  halogens,  the  same  changes  of  volume  occur  as 
in  the  combinations  of  hydrogen  with  the  elements.     Thus  are:— - 

(1  atom  ethyl  gas  b  2  volumes  +  1  atom  oxygen  gas  »*  1  volume} 
Bs  2  volumes  oxide  of  ethyl  gas. 

(1  atom  ethyl  gas  =  2  volumes  +  1  atom  chlorine  gas  b  2  vo- 
lumes) as  4  volumes  chlor-ethyl  gas. 

(1  atom  benzid  »  2  volumes  +  1  atom  hydrogen  a  2  volumes)  ■■ 
4  volumes  benzin  gas. 

(1  atom  acetyl  «  2  volumes  +  1  atom  nitrogen  «  2  volumes)  » 
4  volumes  nitro-acetyl  sas. 

(1  atom  oxide  of  ethyl  ^  2  volumes  +  1  atom  hydrogen  s  2  vo- 
lume;9)  =  4  volumes  alcohol  gas. 

(1  atom  acetyl  a  2  volumes  +  3  atoms  oxygen  a  8  volumes) » 
2  volumes  acetic  acid  gas. 

(1  atom  acetyl  ss  2  volumes  +  8  atoms  chlorine  gas  «=>  6  volumes) 

s  4  volumes  chlor-acetyl  gas,  etc. 

(Determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  vapor  of  organic  mat- 
ter.) 

Most  of  the  organic  compounds  are  colorless,  yet  there  are  also 
colored,  as  the  organic  dyestuffis,  which  also  retain  the  color  in 
their  combinations. 
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The  refracting  power  of  organic  fluids,  when  their 
constitution  and  density  are  the  same,  does  not  dif-  ^eftiMtioii. 
fer;  hut  increases  with  the  density  of  the  substance 
(polymeric  compounds).     The  fluid  hydro-carbons  of  the  same 
density  have  so  much  the  greater  refracting  power  as  they  con- 
tain more  carbon.    In  fluids^  which  besides  caYbon  and  hydrogen, 
contain  also  oxygen,  the   refractive   proportion   and  refractive 
power  are  the  more  striking,  the  less  the  capacity  for  oxygen, 
provided  the  density  of  the  bodies  is  not  diflerent.     In  isomeric 
and  metameric  compounds  of  the  same  density,  the  refractive  pi'O- 
portions  are  also  identical. 

By  circular  polarization  is  understood  the  power 
of  many  fluids,  or  matters  dissolved  in  water,  of  ^^^."^[tion. 
bendinff  the  polarization  plain  of  polarized  rays  of 
light  which  pass  through  these  fluids,  at  a  certain  height  of  the 
fluid  strata,  some  right,  some  left,  whilst  some  pass  unchanged. 
Often  isomeric  compounds,  or  those  having  the  same  constitution, 
have  a  different  '^  rotation-power.''     Thus,  the  refractive  power  of 
turpentine  oil  is  to  the  left,  and  that  of  lemon  oil,  of  the  same 
constitution,  to  the  right.     Sugar-cane,  which  bends  to  the  right, 
is  convertf^d  by  fermentation,  before  separating  into  carbonic  acid 
and  alcohol,  into  uncrystallized  sugar  which  bends  to  the  left.     It 
suffers  the  same  changes  by  acids;  the  rapidity  of  the  transposi- 
tion is  dependent  upon  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  acid,  as 
well  as  upon  the  temperature.     Tartaric  acid  has,  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree,  the  power  of  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 
right,  whilst  racemio  acid  of  the  same  constitution  does  not  change 
it.     According  to  the  latest  researches,  racemic  acid  consists  of 
tartaric  acid,  and  another  acid  isomeric  with  it,  which  bends  po- 
larized light  to  the  left.     Many  bodies  suffer  from  acids  and  bases, 
without  being  changed  in  their  constitution,  modifications  whose 
difference  can  often  be  known  only  by  the  different  refractive 
power.     The  rotation  in  solutions  of  the  same  substance,  e.  g.  in 
Bolutions  of  sugar,  is  the  strdbger  the  more  concentrated  the  solu- 
tion is;  hence  we  can  use  the  strength  of  the  refraction  for  de- 
termining the  degree  of  coiicentration. 


SPECIAL  PAET. 


FIRST    DIVISION. 

HYDROCARBYLS. 


FIRST     CLASS. 

HTDROISOOARBTLS. 

First  Group. 
The  methyl  group.    Component  C^H,;  Active  element  H/ 

The  known  members  of  the  methyl  group  are : — 

Member  1.  Methyl,  Me«     C,H„H«  C,H,- 

"  2.  Ethyl,  Ae=  2C,H„H=C,H,. 

"  4.  Valyl,  Vy.  4C,H„H=C,H^ 

"  5.  Amyl,  Am«  SC^H^H^CjoH^^. 

•*  16.  Cethyl,  Ce  «16C,H^H«C3,H33. 

"  24.  Cerossyl,  Co  «24C,H„H-C^H-,. 

"  27.  Cerotyl,  Cr  =27C,IL,H-C^H,,, 

"  80.  Melissyl,  My«80C,H„H=C^H«. 

As  was  stated  in  the  General  Part,  the  radicals  of 
wUtione  o?ttii  ^^^  methyl  group  quite  agree  in  their  chemical  rela- 
group.  tions  with  hydrogen,  which  therefore  is  taken  as  the 

active  element  in  the  whole  series.  They  combine 
with  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  and 
likewise  with  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  in  the 
same  atomic  proportion  as  hydrogen,  and  possess,  besides,  the  ca- 
pability of  uniting  with  hydrogen  itself. 

Of  these  radicals,  the  following  are  now  known  in  an 
The  oxides,  {golated condition :  methyl,  ethyl,  valyl,  and  amyl.  The 
oxides  of  these  correspond  to  the  formula  RO,  as  MeO,  AeO,  AmO ; 
the  lower  members  of  the  group  are  easily  volatile ;  they  possess 
a  penetrating,  etheric  odor,  and  are  little  soluble  in  water ;  the 
higher  members  are  solid  at  common  temperatures,  fat-like,  fusible, 
and  almost  inodorous.  The  difference  of  boiling  point  between 
the  individual  members  varies  18  to  20^  for  the  addition  of  C,H,. 
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In  their  pure  state,  the  oxides  are  indifferent ;  but  they  possess 
the  capability,  at  the  moment  of  their  separation,  of  forming  hy- 
drates with  water,  and  of  uniting  with  all  acids  producing  salt- 
like  compounds.  In  this  respect,  the  oxides  are  allied  to  the 
alkalies;  the  salt-like  compounds  appear  more  or  less  neutral, 
generally  as  the  positive  properties  of  the  radicals  excel  those  of 
the  hydrogen  ;  as  follows  from  the  basic  combinations  of  nitrogen, 
in  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  methyl  or  ethyl.  The  pure 
oxides  are  generally  named  ether  (methyl-ether,  wine-ether,  amyl- 
ether),  their  hydrates  are  spirits  (methyl-spirits,  wine-spirits, 
amyl-spirits)  and  the  salt-like  combinations  with  acids,  naphthsD, 
or  compound  ethers  (acetic-ether,  instead  of  acetate  of  oxide  of 
ethyl).  - 

The  Oxides  are  always  obtained  from  their  hydrates,  under  co- 
operation of  strong  acids  (sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and 
arsenic  acid)  and  acid  chlorides.     For  instance,  if  we  ^e^o^je^^ 
bring  alcohol  AeO,HO  and  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid 
together,  we  obtain  sulphate  of  ethyl  AeOySO,.     If  this  compound 
be  heated  to  boiling  with  2  to  8  atoms  of  water,  the  sulphuric  acid 
unites  with  the  water,  whilst  the  volatile  oxide  of  ethyl  escapes 
gaseous;  if,  however,  much  water  be  present,  we  obtain  alcohol; 
because  the  oxide  of  ethyl,  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation,  com- 
bines with  water  (the  detail  is  given  under  the  individual  com- 
pounds).    The  Hydraten  agree  in  their  physical  properties  with 
the  pure  oxides,  yet  the  lower  members,  in  particular, 
are  miscible  with  water  in  every  proportion ;  also  the  ^^IJ  ^' 
hydrate  boils  about  44^  higher  than  the  correspond- 
ing oxide.    In  contact  with  potassium  all  the  hydrates  evolve  hy- 
drogen, under  production  of  compounds  of  the  oxides  with  anhy- 
drous potassa  AeO,HO-t-KaKO,AeO-t-H.    In  these  compounds* 
the  organic  oxides  play  the  part  of  hydrate  water;   if  they  be 
brought  in  contact  with  water,  they  are  in  a  moment  decomposed ; 
we  obtain  hydrate  of  potassa  and  oxvhydrate. 

The  Saltrlike  Compoundsy  with  the  Strong  AcidSj  are  mostly 
obtained  by  direct  action  of  the  latter  upon  the  hy- 
drates; generally,  however,  they  form  paired  acids,  '^^^^^;' 
which  contain  the  neutral  compound  as  pairling ;  thus 
is  AeO,HO-J-8HO,S03=HO(AeO,S03)^SO,-J-2^HO,S03;  these 
are  in  aqueous  solution  easily  decomposed  into  the  hydrates  and 
aqueous  acids.     With  the  weak  acids  we  obtain  the  salt-like  com- 
pounds, partly  by  double  affinity  (AeOjSOj-fKO,  AcOjS-AeO,  Ac 
O,-t-K0,S0j),  partly  by  introduction  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into 
the  spirit  solution  of  the  acids ;  in  these  cases  the  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  withdraws  the  hydrate  water  from  the  oxyhydrate,  whilst  the 
acid  unites  with  the  oxides.     The  compounds  with  the  weak  acids 
are  not  easily  soluble,  or  they  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  particu- 
larly in  aqueous,  alkali  solutions,  and  they  can  evei^  be  shaken  with 
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the  last  without  suffering  decomposition ;  the  cause  lies  alone  in 
the  insoluhilitj  of  the  compounds  in  alkaline  solutions.  Decom* 
position,  however,  immediately  follows  the  employment  of  an  alco- 
holic  potassa  solution;  since  the  acid  unites  with  the  potassa,  the 
oxide  combines  with  the  hydrate  water  of  the  alkali.  In  general, 
the  boiling  point  of  the  hydrate  of  the  acid  lies  60^  higher  than 
that  of  the  corresponding  methyl  compound ;  thus  hydrate  of  formic 
acid  HOjFoOj  boils  at  105°,  and  formate  of  methyl  MeO,Fo03  at 
35°;  by  entrance  of  C^H,  as  well  in  the  acids  as  in  the  bases,  the 
boiling  point  rises  15  to  20°^ 

Sulphury  Selenium^  and  Telurium  combine  with  the  radicals  of 
Combinations  ^^^  methyl  group  in  several  proportions,  as  with  hy- 
wiih  sulphur,  drogen  and  the  alkali  metals.  The  compounds  with 
selenium,  and  one  atom  sulphur  behave  like  the  sulphur  bases ;  they 
teilunum.  j^^  farther  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  paired  acids, 

e.  g.  H(AeS)  S,  which,  on  account  of  its  powerful  influence  upon 
oxide  of  mercury,  is  named  mercaptan  (from  mercurium  captans) ; 
it  is  obtained  by  double  affinity;  so  is  KS  + AeOjSO,— AeS+KU, 
SO,;  farther,  KS,HS+AeO,S03=H(AeS)S+KO,SO,;  likewise 
is  kS  +  AeClsa  AeS + KGl.  All  the  combinations  of  this  class  are 
distinguished  by  a  highly  disagreeable  odor. 

The  haloid  compounds  correspond  to  the  formulae  RCl,RBr,B 
I,RF1.     They  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  gas- 
Haloid  com-       ^^^^g  hydrogen  acids  upon  the  oxyhydrates  (e.  g.  kt 
pounds.  0,HO+2HCl=AeCl+2HO,HCl),  or  by  the  com- 

bined  action  of  halogens  and  phosphorus  upon  those  bodies  [8(AeO, 
HO)+P+3I=8(AeI)+P03+8HO].  In  general,  the  chlorine 
compounds  boil  24^  lower  than  the  corresponding  oxides,  the  bro- 
mine compounds  2^,  and  the  iodine  85^  higher. 

All  the  radicals  of  this  ^roup  correspond  to  2  volumes  gas: 
Atomic  proper-  Methyl  ga8=C,H„  sp.  gr.  of  C,«  2.0,8860— 1.6725 
tionsoftiiis  a    «   H,=  6.0,0698=  0.4168 

^^upmformof  ,,      ^^_J______^ 

Sp^fic  gravity  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  of  methyl  gas=?:^=1.044. 

For  each  addition  of  CjH,  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  gases  is  increased 
0.8860+2  0.0698=0.9746. 

The  Oxides  of  these  groups  correspond  of  course  to  2  vols,  gas: 

2  volumes  methyl  gas= 2.0888 
1       ''       oxygen  **  =1.1098 

=2  volumes  gaseous  oxide  of  methyl= 8.1974.  Sp.gr. =1.5982. 

The  Oxyhydrates  are  equal  to  4  volumes  gas : 
2  volumes  gaseous  oxide  of  methyl=  8.1974 
+2    **         ''        hydrogen =1.2479 

a4  volumes  gaseous  hydrate= 4.4858.  Sp.gr.  1^1.1087. 
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The  Salt-like  Compounds  of  the  Oxides  are  equal  to  4  volumes 
ga8ai2  volumes  gaseous  oxide  of  methyl +2  volumes  oxygen  gas. 

The  Sulphur  Compounds  correspond  to  2  volumes  gas : 
2  volumes  gaseous  methyl        b  2.0888 
+  i  ''  ''        sulphur  r=  2.2140 

—2  "  "  sulphide  of  methyl =4.3023.  Sp.gr.= 2.1511. 

The  Haloid  Compounds  are  equal  to  4  volumes  gas: 
2  volumes  gaseous  methyl             &±s  2.0888 
+2   **         ''       chlorine «»4.8800 

—4   **         "        chloride  of  methyl- 7.9688.  Sp.gr.= 1.9921. 

The  Hydrogen  Compounds  are  equal  to  4  volumes  gas:  • 
2  volumes  gaseous  methyl  «  2.0888 

+2      *^  ''        hydrogen      » 0.1886 

—4      "  "        hydromethyl- 2.2869.  Sp.gr. =0.5567. 

The  increase  of  the  sp.  gr.  for  the  ascending  members  is  given 
from  the  above. 

riRST  MEMBER. 

Methyl:  Me:  CgH^HsCgH,. 

Oecurrenee  and  Production.  Methyl  is  found  in  the  oil  of  the 
O-auUheria  procumbens  as  oxide  of  methyl  combined  with  salicylic 
acid.  It  is  formed  by  decomposition  of  the  hydrate  of  acetic  acid, 
by  dry  distillation  of  wood,  particularly  beech  wood,  by  putrefac- 
tion of  organic  bodies,  etc.,  simultaneously  with  other  products. 

Methyl:  Me.  We  submit  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of 
potassa  to  the  electric  current ;  at  the  negative  pole 
hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  at  the  positive  a  mixture  of  ^^^^  * 
carbonate  of  methyl  and  methyl  gas.  If  the  mixture  be  shaken 
with  potassa  and  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  pure  methyl  remains  be- 
hind. Methyl  is  also  obtained  by  action  of  potassium  upon  nitro- 
acetyl  under  production  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (C,H3,C,HJN+K 
a(G,H,E[)+K,NO,.  Colorless  gas,  insoluble'  in  water,  or  slight 
etherio  odor,  completely  indifferent  toward  sulphuric  acid,  sulphur, 
and  iodine.    100  vol.  alcohol  absorb  118  vol.  gas. 

Hydro-Methyl  (marsh  gas),  MeH,  is  found  in  mire  of  swamps, 
and  18  produced  by  the  putrefaction  of  organic  sub-  compounds  of 
stances,  p«rticiilarly  of  fossil-coal,  with  carbonic  acid,  methyl  with  hy- 
as  also  by  the  dry  distillation  of  most  organic  bodies,  drogen  (marsh 
particularly  at  high  temperature.     It  is   obtained  ^^^* 
pure  if  a  mixture  of  two  parts  crystallised  acetate  of  soda,  two 
parts  hydrate  of  potassa,  and  three  parts  lime,  be  heated  and  the 
gas  received  over  water.     HO(C,H^C,H)03-(C,H„H)H-J-2CO,. 
Colorless,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  gas,  indifferent,  and  burning 
with  slightly  luminous  flame.    By  chlorine,  and  admission  of  light, 
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it  18  decomposed  with  an  explosion;  in  the  dark,  we  obtain  first 
chloride  of  methjl  (C,H.)Cly  then  terchloride  of  formyl  {CJEL^Hlg, 
and  at  last  terchloride  of  chlorformjl  (0.01)013. 

Oxide  of  Hthi/l  {wood-ether):  MeO.     One  part  pure  wood-spirit 

(ox  jh  jdrate  of  methyl^  is  submitted  to  distillation  with 

SrSJ^^^iiiL       two  parts  concentratea  sulphuric  acid  and  the  evolved 

Willi  oxygen.  *i-»/»ii  ii  i 

gas  conducted  first  through  water,  then  through  po- 
tassa  solution,  and  finally  through  a  tube  filled  with  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. The  gaseous  methyl  oxide  thus  purified  is  received  over  mer- 
cury.  It  is  colorless,  of  an  etheric  odor,  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  and 
is  not  yet  liauid  at  — 12^.  One  measure  of  water  at  18^  absorbs  87 
measures  of  the  gas,  and  acquires  thereby  an  etheric  odor  and 
pcppev-like  taste.  It  is  dissolved  in  large  quantity  by  wood-spirit, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  if  the  sulphuric 
acid  solution  be  mixed  with  water,  the  gas  escapes  with  a  hiss.  In 
contact  with  chlorine,  methyl  oxide  is  converted  by  degrees  into  C, 

H„0  +  (0,H)   {ci,;(C,H)|g,  and  at  last  into  (0.01)  {  gj^^ 

Oxyhydrate  o/ Jtfe^AyZ  (wood-spirit):  Me0,H0.     The  aqueous 

•  , ,    ,,         fluid,  obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  the  beech-wood, 

Combinations  j      i.«  i.    •  •   i.  e        i.  t,*  -j  a 

of  oxide  of  me-  *^°"  which  IS  a  mixture  of  water,  acetic  acid,  wood- 
tliylwitii water;  spirit,  mesit,  xylit,  and  acetate  of  methyl,  besides 
J^^<^"«P*^^  Me  other  empyreumatic  products  (named  crude  wood- 

*  spirit),  is  a  few  times  distilled  over  quicklime,  and  the 
pure  wood-spirit  thus  obtained  is  completely  saturated  with  fused 
chloride  of  calcium.  After  some^  days  the  mixture  is  completely 
distilled  over  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue,  which  is  a  compound 
of  wood-spirit,  with  chloride  of  calcium,  is  submitted  to  distillation 
with  water;  the  liberated  wood-spirit,  which  passes  over,  is,  for 
complete  purification,  yet  several  times  rectified  over  quicklime. 
Very  mobile,  colorless  fluid,  miscible  with  water  and  ether  in  every 
proportion,  of  peculiar  aromatic  odor  and  burning  taste;  sp.  gr.« 
0.708  at  20^,  boils  at  63^  Taken  internally  it  intoxicates  like 
alcohol,  is  a  solvent  of  ethereal  oils,  gums  (varnishes),  and  gene- 
rally behaves  in  these  respects  like  alcohol;  burns  with  feeble 
flame. 

With  Baryta  and  Chloride  of  Calcium  it  gives  definite  chemical 
combinations- Ba0(Me0,H0)  and  Oa01,(MeO,HO). 

If  the  vapor  of  wood-spirit  be  conducted  over  a  heated  mixture 
Tw^  t^ma  ^^  hydrate  of  potassa  and  quicklime,  it  is  decomposed 
lion  of^w^-  ^^^^  formic  acid  and  hydrogen  gas.  In  a  pure  state  it 
•pirit  suffers  no  change  in  the  air ;  but  if  its  vapor,  mixed 

with  air,  be  conducted  over  platinum  black,  formic 
acid  is  produced,  accompanied  by  great  evolution  of  heat ;  oxidiar 
ing  acids  produce  the  same  decomposition  ;  mixed  with  nitrate  of 
silver  it  produces  a  precipitate  consisting  of  formate  and  nitrate 
of  silver.    By  distillation  with  watery  per-axide  qf  manffane$e,  and 
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9ulphurie  aeidy  we  procure  formate  of  methyl  and  meth  jial.  Chlo' 
ride  of  lime  converts  the  wood-spirit  into  terchloride  of  formyl  (C, 
H)Cl3;  chlorine  decomposes  it  with  violence;  as  final  product  there 
remains  an  oilj  fluid,  which  consists  of  C0H3Gl3O2»(G,Gl)O,  H0+ 

(C,H,)Cl,-(C,H){gf+(C,H,)Cl,. 

Carbonate  of  Methyl:  MeOyCO,,  is  in  a  pure  state  unknown. 

Sulphocarbonate  of  Methyl:  MeO,GS,.     If  a  solution  of  iodine 
in  wood-spirit  be  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
xnethjloxide*sulphocarbonate  of  potassa,  oily  drops  Compounds  of 
are  deposited,  which  consist  of  MeO,G,S^O.     But  if  ^yi^dacids" 
finely  pulverized  iodine  be  added  to  a  solution  of  the 
salt  mentioned,  there  is  separated,  by  heating,  sulphide  and»iodide 
of  potassium,  accompanied  by  copious  evolution  of  gas,  whilst  there 
is  found  upon  the  surface  a  brown  fluid,  which,  by  repeated  rectifi- 
cation, leaves  pure  sulphocarbonate  of  methyl;  (MeO,CS,-fKO,C 
S,)+I«MeO,GS,-fKH-GO-fS.     Thin-flowing  yellow  liquid,  of 
strong  aromatic  odor  and  sweetish  taste  ;  sp.  gr.»  1.143;  boils  at 
170^,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Mixed 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  after  a  few  hours  carbonate 
of  potassa  is  deposited,  and  in  the  solution  is  found  sulpho-methyl- 
bydric  acid  MeS,HS.     Chlorine  gas  decomposes  the  compound ; 
we  obtain  in  diS'used  light,  a  beautiful  crystallizing  body. 

BMie  Borate  of  Methyl:  SMeO-l-BoOj.  Chloride  of  boron  is 
conducted  into  wood-spirit  so  long  that  a  copious  evolution  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  follows.  The  basic  borate  of  methyl  which  is  de- 
posited is  removed  and  purified  by  repeated  distillation.  Water- 
clear  very  thin  fluid  of  0.955  sp.  gr. ;  boils  at  72^,  and  possesses  a 
penetrating  odor  like  wood-spirit ;  burns  with  a  green  flame,  and 
m  contact  with  water  decomposes  into  wood-spirit  and  boracic 
acid.  Acid  borate  of  methyl:  MeOj'iBoOj.  Anhydrous  pulver- 
ized boracic  acid  is  distilled  with  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  wood- 
spirit  until  the  temperature  rines  to  110^,  the  wood-spirit  which  has 
gone  over  being  repeatedly  poured  back  into  the  retort.  The  residue 
in  the  retort  is  ground,  digested  twenty-four  hours  with  anhydrous 
ether,  and  the  etheric  solution  distilled  until  the  boiling  point  rises 
to  200^.  The  residue  is  the  pure  combination ;  it  appears  a  trans- 
parent glassy  mass,  which  is  soft  by  heating,  and  can  be  drawn 
into  threads.  Burns  with  green  flame,  and,  in  contact  with  water, 
instantly  decomposes  into  wood-spirit  and  boracic  acid,  accom- 
panied by  strong  heat. 

Nitrate  of  Methyl :  MeOjNO,.  Equal  parts  nitrate  of  potassa 
and  wood-spirit  are  gently  warmed  in  a  retort  with  2  parts  hydrate 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  when  the  reaction  begins,  the  nitrate  of  methyl 
distils  over  without  external  heat.  This  is  purified  by  cautious 
distillation  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  oxide  of  lead.  Golorless, 
neutral  fluid,  boiling  at  66^,  of  sharp,  etheric  odor,  and  which  is 
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easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  easily  in  water;  bnrns 
with  yellow  flame,  and  at  150°  explodes  with  great  violence. 

Sulphate  of  Methyl :  MeOjSOg.  We  conduct  anhydrous  gaseous 
oxide  of  methyl  into  a  dry  balloon,  containing  sulphuric  acid — or 
we  distil  a  mixture  of  1  part  wood-spirit  with  8  to  10  parts  sulphuric 
acid.  The  oily  distillate  is  washed  with  warm  water,  then  brought 
in  contact  with  a  little  chloride  of  calcium,  and  at  last  rectified 
over  quicklime.  Colorless,  oily  fluid,  of  garlic-like  odor,  which  in 
contact  with  water  decomposes  into  wood-spirit  and  methyloxyd- 
sulphuric  acid  MeO,HO,2S03.  In  contact  with  anhydrous  ammo- 
nia, it  forms  a  white  crystalline  mass,  the  9ulphometh]/lan^^R^ 
+MeO,S03. 

Sulphomethyl'Sulphuric  Acid:  H0(Me,^S0j)^S03,  is  obtained 
Paired  combi-  ^J  ^^®  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  sulphide  of 
nations  of  me-  methyl  and  hydrogen  (MeS,HS),  upon  bisulphide  of 
thyl  and  oxide  methyl  and  sulphocyanide  of  methyl,  simultaneously 
of  methyl.  ^j^j^  g^j^^^  sulphuric  acid.  To  remove  the  nitric  acid, 
the  solution  is  evaporated  upon  the  water  bath;  the  residue  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  the  solution  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta, 
and  the  fluid,  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  evaporated  to 
crystallization.  The  obtained  crystals  of  sulphomethyl-sulphate 
of  baryta  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  baryta  precipitated  by 
sulphuric  acid ;  by  evaporation  of  the  solution  separated  from  the 
sulphate  of  baryta,  the  hydrate  of  the  acid  is  obtained.   If  sulpho- 

chlor-formylchlorid-sulphuric  acid  H0,(C,C1),|  g^l'SO,    at    the 

moment  of  its  separation,  be  brought  in  contact  with  water,  and 
if  at  the  same  time  a  body  be  present  which  takes  away  the  chlo- 
rine, we  thus  obtain,  fi.st,  sulphoformylchloride-sulphuric  acid, 

(  CI 
H0,(C2H)  I  CQ  SO3  and  then  sulphomethyl-sulphuric  acid.     Zinc 

dissolves  in  sulphochlor-chlorformyl-sulphuric  acid  without  evolu- 
tion of  gas;  the  same  is  produced  by  the  galvanic  current  when 
amalgamated  zinc  plates  serve  as  electrodes.  A  thickish  inodorous 
fluid,  very  acid,  and  which  bears  a  high  temperature  without  suffer- 
ing decomposition.  The  acid  forms  with  all  the  bases  salts  soluble, 
neutral,  and  easily  crystallizable. 

■Metht/loxyd'carbonic  Jlcid :  HO(MeO,COj)'"COj.  If  carbonic 
acid  be  conducted  into  a  solution  of  anhydrous  baryta  in  wood-spirit, 
methyloxyd-carbonate  of  baryta  separates  and  is  washed  with  wood- 
spirit.  The  salt  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  it  soon  decomposes 
under  separation  of  carbonate  of  baryta.  This  acid  is  not  known 
in  an  isolated  condition. 

Methyloxyd'chlorc'arbonic  Acid:  HO(MeO,C02PC  <  p,  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  oxychlor-carbonic  acid  G  <  pi  upon  wood- 
spirit:  MeO,HO-h2(COCl)=(MeO,CO,)COCH-HCl.  A  colorless, 
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very  thin,  volatile  fluid,  of  penetrating  odor,  and  sinking  in  water. 
Gives  with  an^monia  a  crystallizable  deliqaescent  product,  urethy- 
ian=-MeO,CO,+NH,CO. 

Methyloxyd'Bulphocarbonic  Acid:  HO(MeO,CS2)"'CS2.  The  po- 
tassa  salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained  by  dissolving  snlphocarbonic  acid 
(CS,)  in  a  wood-spirit  solution  of  potassa.  Its  crystals  are  feather 
like  and  of  a  silver  lustre. 

Methyhayd-iulphuric  Acid :  HO(MeO,S03)'"S03.  A  mixture 
of  2  parts  sulphuric  acid,  and  1  part  wood-spirit  is  diluted 
with  water  and  afterwards  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta. 
From  the  solution  filtered  from  sulphate  of  baryta,  the  remaining 
baryta  is  accurately  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  fluid 
separated  from  the  precipitate  is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum.  The 
acid  crystallizes  in  white  needles  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  not 
easily  in  alcohol ;  it  tastes  acid,  and  gives  with  all  the  bases  salts 
soluble  in  water,  and  which  contain  water  of  crystallization.  By 
warming  the  aqueous  solution  the  acid  decomposes  into  wood-spirit 
and  sulphuric  acid ;  the  salts  leave,  after  being  strongly  heated,  a 
sulphuric  acid  salt. 

ProtoMulphide  of  Methyl:  MeS.     A  disagreeably  Compounds  of 
smelling  fluid,  sinking  in  water,  is  obtained  by  distill  a-  methyl  and 
tion   of  KS  with  MeOjSOa.     Gives   with  chlorine  »^*P^^- 

at   last  (C,C1)|^.^^ 

Sulphoearbonate  of  Sulphide  of  Methyl:  MeS,CSj.     We  distil 

KS,CS,  with   MeOjSOj.     Colorless,   very  disagreeably  smelling 

fluid  of  1.169  sp.  gr. ;  boils  at  204°;  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but 

in  all  proportions  miscible  with  alcohol.     Bromine  decomposes  the 

f  S 
compound  under  the  production  of  (CjH)  <  ^     CSj+MeSjCS., 

Bisulphide  of  Methyl:  MeSj.  Bisulphide  of  potassa  is  dis- 
tilled with  methyloxyd-sulphate  of  lime  CaCCMeOjSOgpSOg. 
Clear,  colorless  liquid,  of  intolerable  odor;  sp.  gr.  1.046;  boiling 
pointsall6°;  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  ether  and  alcohol; 
scarcely  soluble  in  water. 

Terstdphide  of  Methyl:  MeSj.  We  distil  quinque-sulphide  of 
potassium  with  methyloxyd-sulphate  of  lime ;  at  the  beginning  Me 
Sjigoes  over,  and  at  200°  MeSj.  Quite  equals  the  foregoing  compound. 

Methyl'hydrosulphuric   Add  (methyl-mercaptan) :  H(MS)'"S. 
A  mixture  of  equal  parts  KO,(MeO,S03)S03  and  Paired  combi- 
KS,HS,  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  is  submitted  to  nations  of  pro- 
distillation;  the  distillate  is  shaken  with  potassa;  the  tosulphide  of 
fluid  separated  from  the  potassa  solution  is  dried  over  ^^  ^  ' 
chloride  of  calcium.     A  light,  very  disagreeably  smelling  fluid, 
which  boils  at  21°,  and  unites  with  oxide  of  mercury,  into  Hg(Me 
S)S  under  great  evolution  of  heat.     Gives  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
sulphomethyl-sulphuric  acid. 

Iodide  of  Methyl :  Mel.     A  solution,  not  too  concentrated,  of 
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Combinationfl  lodine  ID  wood-spirit  is  shaken  with  some  phosphorus 
of  methyl  until  the  color  of  iodine  vanishes;  the  fluid  is  poured 
with  the  halo-  off  ffom  the  phosphorus,  and  in  it  more  iodine  is  dis- 
^^^'  solved  ;  the  iodine  solution  is  again  shaken  with  phos- 

phorus, and  the  operation  continued  until  the  solution  fumes  copi- 
ously. It  is  necessary  always  to  keep  the  vessel  cool.  After  twenty- 
four  hours  the  solution,  separated  from  phosphorus,  is  submitted  to 
distillation.  To  the  distillate  iodine  is  added,  in  small  quantities, 
so  long  as  the  color  vanishes.  Afterward,  it  is  all  shaken  with 
water,  and  the  deposited  iodide  of  methyl  is  deprived  of  water  over 
chloride  of  calcium.  An  extremely  mobile  fluid ;  flows  from  a  glass, 
like  quicksilver;  of  disagreeable  odor,  and  2.199  sp.  gr.;  boils  at 
43.8^,  burns  with  difficulty  under  emission  of  violet  vapor;  chlorine 
forms  chloride  of  methyl  under  separation  of  iodine.  An  alcoho- 
lic solution  of  iodide  of  methyl  gives  immediately,  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  a  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver. 

Bromide  of  Methyl :  MeBr,  is  obtained  like  the  iodine  compound. 
Colorless,  neutral,  strongly  smelling  fluid  of  1.664  sp.  gr.,  boils  at 
13°,  and  is  yet  fluid  at  —13°. 

Chloride  of  Methyl:  MeCl :  2  parts  common  salt,  1  part  wood- 
spirit,  and  3  parts  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  are  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation, and  the  evolved  gas  received  over  water.  Colorless  gas  of 
etheric  odor;  is  still  gaseous  at — 18°;  1  volume  water  dissolves  2.5 
volumes,  and  assumes  a  sweet  etheric  odor.  If  the  gas  be  conduct- 
ed over  heated  potassa,  we  thus  obtain  chloride  of  potassium  and 
formate  of  potassa.  Chlorine  decomposes  chloride  of  methvl^ 
forming  MeCl-KC,H)Cl3;  {GJ1)C],  and  (C,Cl)Cl3. 

Fluoride  of  Metht/l:  "MiciF].  Colorless  gas  of  agreeable  etheric 
odor ;  1  volume  water  absorbs  1.6  volume  gas. 

SECOND   MEMBER. 

Ethyl:  Ae=2CjH^Hr=CJl5. 

Occurrence  and  Production, — Neither  ethyl  nor  compounds  of 
it  has  yet  been  found  in  nature;  it  is  always  a  product  of  the 
vinous  fermentation  which  consists  of  the  conversion  of  fruit  or 
grape  sugar  into  alcohol  (oxyhydrate  of  ethyl)  and  carbonic  acid. 

Ethyl:  Ae=2  volumes  gas.  If  iodide  of  ethyl  with 'zinc  be  heated 
to  1.50°,  in  a  tube  closed  by  fusion,  we  obtain  iodide  of  zinc,  ethyl 
hydroethyl  (?),  and  elayl:  3(AeO,I)-(-3ZN=3ZNI  +  Ae-(-AeH-f 
C^H^.  If  the  tube  be  opened  under  mercury,  hydroethyl  and  elayl 
are  first  evolved,  and  afterward  ethyl.  Colorless  gas,  smelling 
slightly  like  ether;  burns  with  luminous  flame;  is  at  — 18°  still 
gaseous,  but,  by  the  pressure  of  2\  atmospheres  at  3°,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  colorless  fluid,  very  mobile;  1  volume  alcohol  absorbs 
18.13  volumes  gas;  insoluble  in  water.  Under  the  co-operation 
of  light  it  combines  with  chlorine  and  bromine;  the  nature  of  these 
compounds  is  not  yet  known. 
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Hydroethyl:  AeHaa4  volames  gas,  arises  sinyiltaneouslj  with 
ethyl  and  elajl  bj  the  decomposition  of  iodide  of  ethyl 
by  sine.     Also,  by  decomposition  of  nitrometacetyl  ^♦^"P^'^v  1®^ 
by  potassiam,  as  well  as  by  decomposition  of  iodide  of  drogen?      ^" 
ethyl  by  sine,  in  the  presence  of  water,  the  same 
compound  appears  to  be  obtained.  Colorless  gas,  insoluble  in  water. 

Oxid^  of  Ethyl  (ether):  AeOB2  volumes  gas.     A  mixture  of  five 
parts  of  alcohol  and  nine  parts  sulphuric  acid  is  sub- 
mitted to  distillation  in  a  retort.     What  goes  over  at  Ethyl  and  oxy- 
first  is  mostly  alcohol,  and  is  removed.   When  the  boil- 
ing point  rises  to  140^,  through  the  tubulus,  by  means  of  a  glass 
tube,  we  introduce  alcohol  in  )3uch  proportion  that  the  temperature 
remains  constant.     Ether  and  water  distil  over;  since  ether  is 
▼olatile,  care  must  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  condensation.     The 
distillate  consists  of  two  layers,  the  upper,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
much  ether  with  alcohol  and  a  little  water,  is  shaken  with  milk  of 
lime  and  afterward  distilled  by  gentle  heat  upon  water  bath.     To 
remove  the  alcohol  the  distillate  is  shaken  with  water,  then  the 
withdrawn  ether   once  more  distilled,  and  at  last  rectified  over 
chloride  of  calcium  (theory  of  the  formation  of  ether,  see  ethyloxyd- 
eulphuric  acid).     Also  ether  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphoric 
acid,  arsenic  acid,  fluoboron  and  acid  chlorides  upon  alcohol.     Pure 
ether  is  a  very  thin-flowing,  colorless  fluid,  of  pene- 
trating, agreeable  odor,  and  sharp,  burning  and  after-  ^^®^^  ^^ 
ward  cooling  taste.     It  boils  at  35^  and  is,  on  ac- 
count  of  its   volatility,   easily   inflammable;    even   at   ordinary 
temperatures  it  evaporates  rapidly  under  production  of  consider- 
able cold;  stiffens  at  — 44^  to  a  white  'crystalline  mass ;  sp.  gr.tai 
0.697.     Ether  dissolves  many  inorganic  salts,  particularly  chlor- 
ides of  the  metals,  as  bichloride  of  mercury,  of  gold  and  iron ; 
farther,  organic  acids  containing  little  oxygen,  as  benzoic,  cinnamic, 
and  salicylic  acids,  most  gums,  caoutchouc,  and  the  volatile  oils.  100 
parts  ether  take  up  eight  parts  of  sulphur  and  2.6  parts  phosphorus. 
If  etheric  vapor  be  inhaled,  it  produces,  after  a  little  time,  com- 
plete insensibility.     If  the  vapor  be  conducted  through  a  glowing 
tube,  we  obtain   elayl  gas,  marsh   gas,  aldehyd  and  acetal;   if 
these  be  brought  in  contact  with  heated  mixture  of  hydrate  of  po- 
tana  and  quicklime,  we  obtain,  under  the  production  of  carbonate 
of  potassa,  marsh  gas  (hydro-methyl)  and  hydrogen:  2AeO+8 
H0«"MeH+H^-(-2C0j.     If  ether  be  a  long  time  preserved  in  a 
vessel  containing   air,  it  forms,  at  first,  acetate  of 
ethyl,  and  later,  acetic  acid.     All  bodies  which  easily  J^f^^"*"*^"*^ 
yield  oxygen  convert  ethyl  into  acetyl.     If  ether  fall 
drop- wise  upon  a  brick  heated  to  150^,  a  blue  appearance  is  ob- 
served, whilst  a  gaseous  mixture  is  produced,  strongly  exciting 
the  eyes,  and  consisting  of  carbonic  acid,  aldehyd,  acetic  acid  and 
water,  etc.     The  same  products  arise,  also,  if  etheric  vapor,  by 
means  of  a  wick,  be  brought  in  contact  with  a  red-hot,  coiled, 
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platina  wire;  the  wires  glow  so  long  as  ether  is  present  (aphlogistic 
lamp).  Nitric  acid  decomposes  ether  under  production  of  carbonic, 
acetic,  and  oxalic  acid.  If  it  be  dropped  upon  Chromic  acid  it 
inflames,  and  the  acid  is  decomposed.  If  ether  be  distilled  with 
chromate  of  potassa,  or  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid, 
acetic  acid  is  produced.    Chlorine  converts  ether  bj  degrees  into  the 

following  compounds:  (C,H3)0+(C,H3)  1^,  ;(C,H,)  |  qi/'^^^^^ 

{  ci  +(C.C1„C,H)  {  g,j  (C,C1„C,H)   I  %(GS^\)  {  ci.      Be- 

sides  it  forms,  as  secondary  products,  chloride  of  ethyl,  aldehyd, 
chloral,  etc.  Bromine  completely  decomposes  ether,  little  by  little, 
under  production  of  hydrobromic  acid,  bromide  of  ethyl,  bromal, 
etc.  Iodine  dissolves  abundantly  in  ether;  after  a  little  time  the 
solution  contains  hydriodic  acid. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Ethyl  (Alcohol) :  AeO,HO=a4  volumes  gas.  The 
Combinations  whiskey  Occurring  in  commerce,  which  is  obtained 
of  oxide  of  by  distillation  of  difierent  fermented  liquors,  is  a  mix- 
ethyl  with  wa-  ture  of  water,  alcohol,  and  different  so-named  fusel- 
ter,  CO  o .  ^jgg^  -gy  repeated  distillations  of  whiskey  wo  obtain 
the  so-called  spiritus  or  alcohol,  which  contains  80  to  85  per  cent, 
spirits  of  wine.  The  last  portion  of  water  can  be  absorbed  from 
alcohol  only  by  chemically-acting  bodies,  partly  on  account  of  the 
affinity  of  alcohol  for  water,  partly  because  water  also,  below  its 
boiling  point,  passes  over  in  a  gasiform  condition.  To  obtain 
alcohol  as  free  as  possible  from  water  the  former  is  rectified  over 
well-burnt  charcoal  to  remove  the  fuseloles,  then  left  standing  a 
few  days  with  coarsely  broken,  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  and  at 
last,  by  distillation,  the  anhydrous  alcohol  is  obtained.  (Effloresced 
Glauber's  salts,  slight-burnt  gypsum,  quicklime,  etc.,  answer  the 
purpose  not  so  completely  as  chloride  of  calcium.  Sommering*s 
method  of  removing  water  by  animal  membrane.  Apparatus  for 
obtaining  alcohol  from  fermented  liquors  by  one  distillation.) 
Anhydrous  Alcohol  is  a  water-clear  very  thin- flowing  liquid,  of 

agreeable,penetrating  odor  and  burning  taste.  Sp.gr. 
SXl"''         =0.7947  at  15^ boils  at  78^and  at— 98° is  converted 

into  a  solid.  Alcohol  mixes  with  water,  wood-spirit, 
and  ether,  in  all  proportions.  In  the  anhydrous  state  it  operates, 
both  externally  and  internally,  as  a  poison.  Spirted  into  the  blood 
it  produces  death,  by  coagulation  of  the  blood.  Diluted  with  water 
and  drank  in  large  quantities  it  occasions  intoxication.  It  is  on 
account  of  its  volatility  very  inflammable.    Alcohol  combines  with 

many  neutral  chlorides  of  metals,  as  chloride  of  mag- 
aloo^oL^    ^     ne^mm,  calcium^  and  manganese^  and  accepts  in  these 

compounds  the  place  of  water  of  crystallization.  With 
chloride  of  tin,  it  gives  partly  doughy  and  partly  solid,  crystalline 
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compounds,  which  decompose  at  high  temperatures,  and  produce 
ether  and  chloride  of  ethyl.  It  behaves  in  the  same  way  to  per^ 
chloride  of  irony  chloride  of  antimony,  arsenic,  zinc,  aluminium,  etc. 
Sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  dissolved  by  alcohol  in  small  quan- 
tity ;  the  latter  dissolves  farther  hydrate  of  potassa  and  of  soda, 
most  chlorides  and  bromides  of  metals,  the  organic  acids,  oils, 
gums  (alcohol  varnish),  the  fats,  the  different  sugar-like  substances, 
all  the  organic  bases ;  most  oxygen  salts  with  inorganic  acids  (ex- 
cept nitrate  of  magnesia  and  lime),  caoutchouc,  starch,  the  proteine 
compounds,  etc.,  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Water  and  Alcohol  mix,  under  condensation  and  evolution  of 
beat.  The  diminution  of  volume  continues  until  53.73 
volumes  alcohol  are  combined  with  49.836  volumes  Alcohol  and 
water;  the  mixture  then  takes,  at  15°,  the  space  of  ^*^®^* 
100  volumes.  Its  sp.  gr.a  0.927,  and  it  contains  1  atom  alcohol  to  6 
atoms  water.     If  more  water  be  added  to  the  nyxture  an  apparent 
expansion  occurs.     Hence  it  follows  that  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
water  cannot  correspond  to  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  both.  By 
direct  determination,  the  following  specific  gravity  for  such  mix- 
tores,  at  15°,  has  been  found — according  to  the  volume  per  cent. 
The  boiling  point  of  such  mixtures  rises  with  the  addition  of 
water. 

Amt.  alcohoL       Sp.  gr.  Boil,  pt        Amt.  alcohoL      Sp.  gr.        Boil,  pt 


00 

0.7947 

78°. 

40 

0.9523 

95° 

90 

0.8368 

78°.15 

30 

0.9656 

97° 

80 

0.8645 

83°.75 

20 

0.9740 

98° 

70 

0.8907 

88°.50 

10 

0.9880 

98°.76 

60 

0.9141 

91°.25 

0 

1.0000 

100° 

50 

0.9348 

93°.75 

By  the  mixture  of  2  parts  alcohol  with  1  part  snow,  the  temper- 
ature is  reduced  always  in  proportion  as  the  alcohol 
is  stronger.    By  employing  alcohol  of  99  per  cent.  Alcohol  and 
the  thermometer  falls  to  25^;  by  70  per  cent,  to  18^; 
by  60  per  cent,  to  16°,  and  by  20  per  cent,  to  8°. 

Wines  contain  very  different  quantities  of  alcohol.     Madeira  20 
per  cent.,  Xeres  20  per  cent.,  Malaga  16  per  cent.,  Amount  of  al- 
Bordeaux  15  per  cent.,  strong  Rhenish  wine  10  to  12  cohol  in  a  few 
per  cent.,  good  Bavarian  beer  3  to  4  per  cent.,  common  Bpirituoua 
brandy  40  to  50  per  cent.,  Gogniac  50  to  60  per  cent., 
rum  about  60  per  cent.,  arak  70  per  cent.,  etc. 

Alcohol  and  ether  mix  in  all  proportions.     If  such  a  mixture 
be  shaken  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  easily  so- 
luble  salts,  ihe  ether  is  again  separated.  A  mixture  of  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
1  part  ether,  and  2  tp  8  parts  alcohol,  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Liquor  AnodynvLS  Hoffmanni.    By  powerful  voltaic 
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action  upon  alcohol  the  hydrate  water  is  decomposed, 
of*^™hor^*^''  the  hydrogen  going  to  the  negative  pole  and  the  oxy- 
gen to  the  positive ;  the  galvanic  decomposition  is 
more  intense  if  a  little  anhydrous  potassa  be  dissolved  in  the  alco- 
hol. The  decomposition  of  the  alcohol  into  its  proximate  cgriBti- 
ttients^  setting  the  ether  free,  follows  only  by  the  co-operation  of 
oxygen;  and  in  most  cases,  before  the  separation  follows,  combina- 
tions are  formed  of  ether  with  the  acting  body.  Upon  the  beha- 
vior of  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid  v.  ether-sulphuric  acid.  Anhy- 
drous sulphuric  acid  produces,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with 
water-free  alcohol,  simple  sulphate  of  ethyl ;  if  the  action,  however, 
is  intensive,  the  alcohol  is  decomposed  under  production  of  different 
bodies,  as  althionic  and  ethionic  acid,  etc.  Upon  the  conversion  of 
alcohol  into  acetic  acid  v.  the  latter.  If  alcohol  be  distilled  with 
peroxide  of  manganese  eLni  dilute  sulphuric  acidy  formic  and  acetic 
acid,  aldehyd,  and  ^ther  go  over.  Nitric  acid  acts  powerfully  upon 
alcohol,  producing  aldehyd,  nitrite  of  ethyl,  acetic  and  oxalicacid. 
By  the  action  of  acid  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  mercury^  fulminating 
salts  arise.  Concentrated  chloric  acid  acts  with  great  violence 
upon  alcohol,  often  producing  inflammation,  under  formation  of 
acetic  and  hydrochloric  acid;  bromic  acid  behaves  in  the  same 
manner.  Dry  chromic  acid^  brought  into  a  mixture  of  air  and 
alcoholic  vapor,  causes  an  explosion.  Chlorine  and  bromine  con- 
vert alcohol  at  first  into  aldehyd  and  then  into  chloral  and  bromal; 
distilled  with  chloride  or  bromide  of  lime  we  obtain  chloride  or 
bromide  of  formyl.  It  iodine  be  brought  into  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  iodide  of  formyl  is  produced.  As  for  the  rest, 
the  decompositions  of  alcohol  equal  those  of  ether. 

Carbonate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,C02.  Sodium  is,  little  by  little,  added 
Combinations  ^^  oxalate  of  ethyl  (AeO,C203)  until  no  farther  evolu- 
of  oxide  of  tion  of  carbonic  acid  takes  place.  The  mass  remain- 
ethyl  with  ing  behind  is  mixed  with  water,  and  the  carbonate  of 
•^*^*  ethyl  which  separates  is  rectified  over  sodium.     Col- 

orless, easily-flowing  liquid,  of  burning  aromatic  taste;  sp.  gr.s* 
0.975;  boils  at  126^.  Brought  together  with  aqueous  ammonia, 
oxide  of  ethyl  forms  alcohol  and  J?fAer-oa;awtd(AeO,CO,)NHj,CO. 
Chlorine  decomposes  ether  under  production  of  carbonate  of  oxy- 

chlorideof  chloracety^C^H,)-!  ^j  ,  COj. 

Sulphocarbonate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,CS,.  Ether-sulphocarbonate  of 
potassa  (v.  below)  is  with  alcohol  stirred  round,  and  gradually 
iodine  is  added  so  long  as  the  color  vanishes;  iodide  of  potassium 
is  deposited,  and  over  it  is  found  a  yellow  fluid,  which,  after  eva- 
poration, leaves  crystals  which  consist  of  AeO,C,S^O= AeOj,2CjSj, 
and  can  be  named  Ethylbioocyd-sulphocarbonic  Acidl  If  these 
crystals,  upon  which  hydrochloric  acid  itself  does  not  act,  are  dis- 
tilled in  an  oil  bath  at  200^,  thus  sulphocarbonate  of  ethyl  passes 
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oyer;  simiiltaiieoQsly  carbonic  acid  is  eyolved,  and,  as  residue,  re* 
mains  a  solid  mass  consisting  of  G,S^:  2(Ae02,2GS2)sB2(AeO,CS,) 
+  COj+CS^.  Light  yellow,  clear  liquid,  of  not  very  disagreeable 
odor  and  sweetish  taste;  it  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all 
proportions;  sp.  gr.  1.07;  boiling  point  200°. 

Borate  of  Ethyl.  With  boracic  acid  oxide  of  ethyl  gives  two 
compounds,  3AeO  +  B03  and  AeO,2BoOj,  which  are  obtained  quite 
like  the  corresponding  methyl  compounds,  and  agree  with  the 
latter  in  properties.  With  silicic  acid,  oxide  of  ethyl  unites  in 
three  proportions,  forming  SAeO  +  SiOj;  3AeO  +  2Si03  and  3Ae 
O+4Si0j.  The  first  compound  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlo- 
ride of  silicium  upon  absolute  alcohol ;  it  presents  a  colorless  fluid 
of  etheric  penetrating  odor  and  pepper-like  taste,  and  which  boils 
at  162°,  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  every  proportion,  but  is 
insoluble  in  water.  The  second  and  the  third  combination  are 
obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  silicium  upon  alcohol,  to  which 
1  atom  water  is  added.  The  compound  3AeO,2Si03  distils  over  at 
350° ;  it  appears  as  a  colorless  fluid  of  slight  odor  and  taste;  the 
combination  3AeO,4Si03  remains  behind  as  a  glass-like  mass, 
which  is  soft  at  100°,  and  in  strong  heat  divides  into  3AeO,2SiO, 
and  2Si03. 

Pho9phite  of  Ethyl:  2HO,AeO,P03,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  PCI3  upon  alcohol  under  simultaneous  production  of  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  and  chloride  of  ethyl.  The  obtained  fluid  is  evaporated  in 
a  vacuum  containing  pieces  of  potassa.  Syrup-thick  acid  fluid, 
which,  however,  is  a  mixture  of  phosphorous  and  hydrochloric  acid 
with  the  ethyloxyd  compound.  With  bases  it  gives  salts,  which 
are  easily  decomposed  in  the  watery  solution,  and  consist  of  (HO, 
MO,AeO),P03. 

TribaMte  Phosphate  of  Ethyl:  3AeO+PO„is  obtained  by  distil- 
lation of  biether-phosphate  of  lead.  Water-clear  fluid,  of  agree- 
able etheric  odor;  boils  at  142°5. 

Bi-ether-phoephate  of  Ethyl:  HO,2AeO  +  P03.  By  the  action 
of  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  upon  ether  or  alcohol  we  obtain  two 
compounds— HO,2AeO+PO,  and  2HO,AeO+PO,.  If  the  mix- 
ture diluted,  with  water  be  saturated  with  oxide  of  lead  we  obtain 
an  easily  soluble  salt,  and  one  not  easily  soluble ;  the  first  corre- 
sponds to  the  formula  PbO,2AeO,PO^  By  decomposition  of  these 
salts  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  we  obtain 
tbe  pure  compound  as  a  syrup-thick  mass.  The  lead  salt  crystal- 
lises in  needles  of  a  silky  lustre,  soluble  in  water ;  it  fuses  at  180°, 
and  stiflfens  to  a  crystalline  mass. 

Ether-phosphoric  Acid  (Phosphorintc  Acid:  2  HO,AeO,PO  • 
Syrup-thick  phosphoric  acid  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  an- 
hydrous alcohol,  the  mixture  after  a  little  time  dissolved  in  8  parts 
of  water,  and  completely  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta. 
From  the  solution  filtered  from  the  phosphate  of  baryta,  after  the 
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removal  of  the  still  boiling  alcohol;  the  baryta  is  precipitated  by 
sulphuric  acid  and  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  the  compound  is  ob- 
tained as  a  syrup-thick  fluid  of  very  sour,  biting  taste.  It  dissolves 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  in  all  proportions,  and  gives  with  bases 
soluble  combinations,  which  consist  of  2M0, AeO,PO^. 

JEther'SulphO'phosphoric  Acid:   2HO,AeO,P<  o^  is  obtained 

by  the  action  of  PO3S2  upon  alcohol ;  gives  with  bases  salts  which 

consist  of  2MO,AeO,P  I  g  . 

Nitrate  of  Ethyl :  AeO,N03.  If  hypo-nitrous  acid  be  conducted 
into  alcohol,  there  goes  over  a  pale  yellow  fluid  of  agreeable  odor, 
like  that  of  apples,  and  of  sweet  burning  taste.  This  fluid  is  re- 
ceived into  a  well-refrigerated  vessel ;  sp.  gr.  0.886  ;  boils  at  21^ ; 
becomes  sour  by  itself  after  a  little  time  in  a  well-closed  vessel.  If 
we  let  hydro-sulphuric  acid  act  upon  the  combination,  we  obtain,  un- 
der a  separation  of  sulphur,  water,  alcohol,  and  ammonia,  AeO,N03 
-t-6HS=6S-f2HO-(-AeO,HO-fNH3.  If  amixture  of  equal  quan- 
tities  of  alcohol  and  dilute  nitric  acid  be  distilled,  we  obtain  the  so- 
named  spiritua  nitri  dulcis^  which  is  a  mixture  of  aldehyd,  hypo- 
nitrite  of  ethyl,  and  alcohol ;  simultaneously  also  carbonic  acid  and 
cyanogen  are  formed. 

Nitrate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,No5.  We  distil  1  volume  nitric  acid  of 
1.40  sp.  gr.  with  2  volumes  alcohol,  and  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  urea, 
which  decomposes  the  formed  hyponitrous  acid.  Colorless,  agreea- 
bly smelling  fluid,  insoluble  in  water,  boils  at  85^;  sp.  gr.as  1.112. 
Decomposes  at  a  high  temperature  under  violent  explosion.  Hy- 
drosulphuric  acid  acts  upon  this  combination  as  upon  the  former. 

Sulphite  of  Ethyl  AeO,S02,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  S, 
Gl  upon  alcohol.  Colorless  fluid,  of  peculiar  etheric  odor,  and  first 
cooling  then  burning  taste ;  boils  at  160^ ;  sp.  gr.  a  1.085. 

Sulphate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,S03.  Vapor  of  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid  is  conducted  into  refrigerated  ether.  The  syrup-thick  mass 
obtained  is  shaken  with  water  and  ether;  the  latter  dissolves  the 
sulphate  of  ethyl. which  remains  behind  after  evaporation  in  a 
vacuum.  Yellow  oil-like  fluid  of  sharp  taste,  like  oil  of  peppermint, 
of  1.120  sp.  gr. ;  distillable  only  in  a  current  of  air.  By  heating 
with  water  decomposes  into  ether-sulphuric,  methionic,  and  isae- 
thionic  acid. 

HyperchUrate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,C107.  An  intimate  mixture  of 
ether-sulphate  of  baryta  with  hyperchlorate  of  baryta  is  submitted 
to  distillation,  yet  the  temperature  not  raised  above  170^.  Trans- 
parent colorless  fluid  of  agreeable  odor  and  taste.  Explodes  with 
great  violence  by  heating,  rubbing,  and  by  shaking,  nay  often 
without  external  cause. 

Sulphethyl-sulphuric  Acid:    HO,(AeS02pS03,  arises  by  the 
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com- 


aotion  of  dilate  nitric  acid  upon  bisulphide  of  ethyl,  p^^^red 
hydrosulphate  of  ethyl  (mercaptan)  and  upon  sul-  pounds  of  ethyl 
phocyanide  of  ethyl.  Also,  it  is  obtained  by  the  »n^  oxide  of 
combined  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  ^^^ 
potassa  upon  sulphocyanide  of  ethyl.  The  production  is  the  same 
as  that  of  sulphomethyl-sulphuric  acid.  Heavy  oily  fluid,  in  which 
after  a  time  colorless  crystals  are  formed ;  it  possesses  a  strong 
acid  taste,  which  afterwards  reminds  of  the  odor  of  hydro-phospho- 
ric acid ;  inodorous,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions ; 
bears  a  high  temperature  without  suffering  decomposition.  With 
all  bases  it  forms  soluble  salts  which  have  a  great  tendency  to  crys- 
tallize. Many  contain  water  of  crystallization,  which  they  often 
first  lose  far  above  100^.  It  is  best  obtained  by  decomposition 
of  the  baryta  salt  with  the  corresponding  sulphuric  acid  salts. 

JEther-earbonic  Acid:  HO(AeO,COj)OOj.  It  is  only  known 
in  combination  with  potassa.  Into  a  refrigerated  solution  of  hy- 
drate of  potassa,  in  absolute  alcohol,  carbonic  acid  is  conducted. 
After  a  little  time  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  ether-carbonate  of  po- 
tassa is  precipitated,  which  latter  is  dissolved  by  absolute  alcohol.  If 
the  solution  be  mixed  with  ether,  the  potassa  salt  is  precipitated  in 
leaflets  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre.  Water  decomposes  the  compound 
immediately  into  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Eiheroxyd'chlorcarbonie  Acid:  (AeO,COjpC  <  q,    is  obtained 

by  the  action  of  oxychlor-carbonic  acid  GOCl  upon  anhydrous 
alcohol.  After  the  reaction  has  taken  place,  the  obtained  liquid  is 
shaken  with  water,  and  the  separated  compound  purified  over  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  and  oxide  of  lead.  Transparent  colorless  liquid 
of  agreeable  odor ;  the  gas  mixed  with  air  suffocates  and  excites  to 
tears  in  a  high  degree ;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  sp.  gr. 
1.33,  boils  at  94^.  Brought  together  with  aqueous  ammonia,  we 
obtain  urethran  (Ae0,C09)NH2,C0.  This  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  large  regular  crystals. 

JSther-sulpho-carbonic  Acid :  HO,(AeO,CSj)'^CS2.  To  a  solution 
of  potassa,  in  absolute  alcohol,  little  by  little,  so  much  sulpho-car- 
bonic  acid  is  added  that  the  fluid  becomes  neutral.  This  is  then 
cooled  to  0^,  at  which  temperature  the  potassa  salt  is  crystallized 
oat.  A  concentrated  solution  of  this  salt,  in  a  high  cylinder  glass, 
is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  so  much  water  added 
that  the  acid  can  separate;  it  is  purified  by  repeated  shaking  with 
cold  water.  Oil-like,  colorless,  peculiar  smelling  fluid,  of  feebly 
sour  and  later  astringent  taste ;  heavier  than  water,  reddens  at  first 
litmus,  very  inflammable,  and  decomposes  at  24^  into  alcohol  and 
sulpho-carbonic  acid.  It  drives  carbonic  acid  out  of  its  combi- 
nations; the  compounds,  with  the  alkalies,  are  soluble,  those  with 
oxides  of  heavy  metals  insoluble. 

StUphocarbonate  of  Bioxide  of  Ethyl  (ethylbioxysulphocarbo- 
nate):  AeO,C,S^O-(AeO,CSJ^CS,  (?).    This  combination,  whose 
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production  was  ^iven  above  at  snlphocarbonate  of  ethyl,  crystal- 
lizes in  white  shining  prisms,  of  mustard-like  taste;  melts  at  28^, 
and  decomposes  at  160°,  in  the  way  already  specified.  If  dry 
ammonia  ^as  be  conducted  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  com- 
pound, and  the  introduction  be  broken  when  the  deposition  of  sul- 
phur is  terminated,  we  obtain,  after  evaporation,  ether-sulphocar- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  and  an  oil-like  body,  Hanthogenamid  C^H^N 
SjOjt=s(NH2,CO)^AeO,CS„  which  from  the  etheric  solution  is 
obtained,  by  the  addition  of  some  alcohol,  in  heavy  crystals,  which 
are  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  gives  precipitates  with  chloride  of 
platinum  and  bichloride  of  mercury;  the  first  consists  of  PtCl,,Cj 
H7NSjO,-t-PtCl,CgH7NSjOj.  Potassa  solution  decomposes  the 
compound  into  alcohol  and  sulphocyanic  acid.  At  150°  it  decom- 
poses into  a  colorless  fluid,  smelling  like  mercaptan  and  cyanic  acid, 
and  whose  alcoholic  solution  gives,  with  perchloride  of  mercury, 
a  precipitate  consisting  of  Hg(AeS)S-f  HgCl. 

Mher-sulphuric  Acid:  HO(AeO,S03pS03.  Equal  atoms  of 
alcohol  and  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid  are  quickly  mixed  together, 
whereby  a  perceptible  elevation  of  temperature  takes  place,  in 
which  case  the  production  of  ether-sulphuric  acid  follows  in  a  mo- 
ment (the  same  goes  slowly  on  at  a  low  temperature).  The  mix- 
ture then  contains  1  atom  ether  sulphuric  acid,  2  atoms  free  alcohol, 
and  3H0-f  SO3;  it  is  diluted  with  eight  times  its  weight  of  water, 
completely  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  the  baryta  of 
the  ether-sulphate  of  baryta  solution,  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of 
baryta,  is  accurately  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  filtered 
solution  of  ether-sulphuric  acid  is  left  standing  in  a  vacuum  over 
sulphuric  acid  until  the  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  is  1.319.  Oily 
colorless  fluid,  of  sharp  acid  taste,  which  mixes  in  all  proportions 
with  water;  by  heating,  the  watery  solution  decomposes,  according 
to  the  concentration,  either  into  sulphuric  acid  and  ether  or  alcohol. 
If  the  acid  be  heated  by  itself,  over  an  oil  bath  to  100  to  140°,  it 
decomposes  into  ether  and  hydrous  sulphuric  acid;  more  strongly 
heated  it  decomposes,  under  formation  of  sulphurous  acid,  ether- 
sulphate  of  elayl,  elayl,  carbonic  acid,  etc.  With  bases  the  ether 
sulphuric  acid  gives  neutral  salts,  soluble  in  water,  which  mostly 
contain  water  of  crystallization ;  many  of  these  lose  their  water  by 
heating,  without  suffering  decomposition ;  also  can  the  water  of  a 
few  be  removed  by  boiling  with  alcohol.  If  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  salt  be  a  long  time  boiled,  it  decomposes  into  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid  salts;  they  all  contain  1  atom  base,  and  are  obtained 
either  direct  or  by  double  elective  affinity. 

Upon  the  decomposition  of  ether-sulphuric  acid  into  sulphuric 

acid  and  ether,  is  founded  the  ordinary  production  of 

'^^^ii^  ^^f     ®^^®^*     ^^  ^^^ given  above  a  mixture  of  equal  atoms 

ether.  ^^  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  consists  of 

1  atom  ether  sulphuric  acid,  2  atoms  alcohol,  and  1 
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atom  SHO+SOj.  If  this  mixture  be  submitted  to  distillation,  at 
first  alcohol  goes  over,  and  if  the  temperature  be  raised  to  100^ 
the  acid  decomposes  into  ether,  which  escapes  gaseous,  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  diflfuses  in  the  water  present ;  if  we  suppose  the 
decomposition  has  completely  taken  place,  the  residue  must  con- 
sist of  3SO3+4HO.  But  if  the  temperature  rises  above  140^, 
before  all  the  ether-sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed,  the  sulphuric 
acid  which  becomes  free  decomposes  the  ether,  and  we  obtain  sul- 
phurous acid,  elayl,  wine-oil,  whilst  a  black  mass,  the  Thiomela' 
nic  Acidf  remains  behind.  When  the  temperature  has  risen  to  140^, 
if  we  let  alcohol  slowly  flow  into  the  boiling  fluid,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  temperature  remains  constant,  the  alcohol  is  immediately 
decomposed  into  ether  and  water;  this  division  follows,  without 
doubt,  from  the  a£Snity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water;  the  latter  is 
taken  up  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  the  ether  escapes.  But  in 
proportion  as  the  alcohol  flows  thereto,  the  quantity  of  water  in- 
creases, and  now  ether  and  water  pass  over  together  in  the  pro- 
portions as  in  alcohol.  The  production  of  ether,  therefore,  can  no 
longer  be  explained  by  the  attraction  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water. 
Sulphuric  acid  seems,  at  a  high  temperature,  to  exert  a  similar,  of 
course  quite  unknown,  influence  upon  alcohol,  as  yeast  does  upon 
the  fermentation  of  sugar.  The  simultaneous  escape  of  ether 
and  water,  some  believe  they  can  explain,  by  the  opinion  that  the 
water  vanishes  in  the  vapor  of  ether;  but  this  opinion  is  inadmis- 
sible, because,  in  any  case,  so  much  water  is  present  that  alcohol 
must  be  immediately  reproduced.  If  it  should  yet  be  known  that 
ether,  at  140%  has  not  the  capability,  at  the  moment  of  its  libe- 
ration, to  combine  with  water  into  alcohol,  the  difficulty  of  the 
theory  will  thus  be  removed;  besides,  it  is  to  be  considered  that,  in 
alcohol,  ether  and  water  have  a  very  feeble  affinity. 

Simple  Sulphide  of  Ethyl:  AeS,  is  obtained  like  the  simple 
sulphide  of  methyl.     A  very  thin-flowing  liquid  of 
penetrating   odor,  like  aasafetiday  burns  with  blue  Combination  of 
flame ;  boils  at  75°,  sp.  gr.  0.825,  gives  with  chlorine  f^^^^  ^l^\^] 

by  degrees  (C,H„C,H)  |  g,^  and  (C,C1„C,C1)  {  g,     ■"«•  *"'"'"""'•' 

Sulphoearbonate  of  sulph-ethyl  AeS,CS,.  Slightly  yellow  fluid, 
heavier  than  water,  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  possesses  a 
garlic-like  sweetish  odor,  and  an  agreeable,  very  sweet,  anise-like 
taste.  Is  produced  like  the  corresponding  methyl  compound. 
Bisulphide  of  Ethyl:  AeS,.  Tersulphide  of  potassium  is  dis- 
tilled with  ether-sulphate  of  potassa,  the  distillate  repeatedly 
washed  with  water  and  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium.  At 
160^,  the  pure  compound  goes  over.  Completely  colorless  fluid,  of 
strong  garlic  odor,  and  penetrating,  sharp,  afterward  sweet  taste, 
sp.  gr.asl.GO;  boils  at  152^.  Gives,  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
snlph-ethyl-sulphuric  acid.     Tersulphide  of  ethyl  (Thialole)  AeS,. 
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Quite  resembles  the  former  compound,  and  is  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion of  quinque-sulphide  of  potassa  with  ether-sulphate  of  potassa. 

Selen-ethyl :  AeSe,  is  obtained,  like  simple  sulphide  of  ethyl, 
with  which  it  quite  agrees  in  properties. 

Tellur-ethyl  r  AeTe,  is  obtained,  if  tellur-potassium  be  dis- 
tilled with  ether-sulphate  of  potassa  and  some  water.  Yellow-red 
liquid,  heavier  than  water,  of  strong,  highly  disagreeable  odor 
long  continued;  poisonous,  boils  below  100°,  burns  with  white 
flame  under  diffusion  of  a  thick  white  vapor  of  tellurous  acid.  Is 
decomposed  by  nitric  acid  with  violence,  and  if  hydrochloric  acid  be 
added  to  the  obtained  solution,  a  heavy  colorless  liquid  separates. 
JEthyl'hydrosulphuric  Acid  (Mercaptan):  H(AeSpS=s4  vo- 
lumes gas.  A  saturated  solution  of  KS,HS  is  mixed  with  a  con- 
.  centrated  solution  of  ether-sulphate  of  potassa,  and 
nations.  "  ^^®  whole  distilled  upon  the  water  bath.  The  distil- 
late is  shaken  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  quick- 
silver, and  afterwards  deprived  of  water  by  chloride  of  calcium. 
Colorless,  extremely  thin-flowing,  etheric  fluid,  of  highly  disagreea- 
ble smell  and  odor,  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  little  soluble  in  water ;  is  converted,  by  strong  refrigeration, 
into  a  greasy  mass.  It  dissolvesonly  a  little  sulphur  and  phosphorus; 
is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  Does  not  react 
acid,  boils  at  36°,  sp.  gr.  =  0.835.  With  oxide  of  nitrogen  mercap- 
tan forms  a  red  smoking  fluid ;  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  is 
converted  into  sulph-ethyl-sulphuric  acid  ;  as  a  mean  product  we 
obtain  AeS,S02.  With  oxides  of  the  metals,  particularly  with 
oxide  of  mercury,  mercaptan  combines  with  great  violence  under 
production  of  water  and  metal  combinations,  in  which  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  acid  is  replaced  by  the  metal,  the  alkali  metals  are 
converted  into  the  same  compound  accompanied  by  evolution  of 
hydrogen. 

Pota^Bium-Bulph-ethyl :  K(AeS)S  appears  as  a  white,  granular, 
shining  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water ;  the  combinations  with 
heavy  metals  are  with  difficulty  soluble  in  water,  but  several  are 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  Mercury  compound  Hg(AeS)'"S 
crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  white  transparent  leaves, 
which  in  a  dry  condition  have  a  silver  lustre.  The  Silver  com' 
pound  appears  as  a  snow-white  mass.  All  the  metal  compounds  are 
decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  accompanied  by  production  of 
sulpho-metal  and  mercaptan,  from  which  it  follows  that  they 
cannot  be  ordinary  compounds  of  sulpho-metals  with  AeS. 

Hthyl'Selen-hydric  Acid:  H(AeSe)"'Se=4  volumes  gas,  is  ob- 
tained like  the  former  compound,  under  the  employment  of  KSe,H 
Se.  Colorless,  highly  disagreeable  smelling  fluid,  heavier  than  water, 
in  which  it  is  insoluble;  boils  at  100°,  easily  inflammable,  and  bums 
with  intense  blue  flame,  under  formation  of  selenious  acid  and 
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vapor  of  selenium.     Behaves  towards  the  metals  like  the  former 
componnd. 

Iodide  of  Ethyl:  Aela4  volumes  gas,  is  obtained  like  iodide 
of  methyl.     Colorless  fluid,  strongly  refracting  light,  . 

of  penetrating  etheric  smell,  miscible  in  all  propor-  of™thyiVith* 
tions  with  alcohol  and  ether;  boils  at  70^;  sp.gr.  the  halogens. 
1.9755.    Decomposes,  by  conduction  through  a  glow- 
ing tube,  into  iodide  of  elayl.  Nitricacid  precipitates  iodine;  chlorine 
forms  chloride  of  elayl  under  deposition  of  iodine.     Distilled  with 
concentrated  solution  of  potassa  it  is  partly  converted  into  iodide  of 
acetyl.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  of  ethyl  with  nitrate  of  sil* 
ver  gives  immediately  iodide  of  silver.  After  a  little  time  is  yellow. 

Bromide  of  Ethyl^  AeBr=s4  volumes  gas,  is  produced  like 
bromide  of  methyl.  Water,  clear,  etheric  smelling  fluid  of  sweet 
taste ;  boils  at  40^.7  ;  sp.  gr.s  1.473 ;  suffers  no  change  in  the  air. 

Chloride  of  -EfAyZ  (hydrochloric  ether) :  AeCl=4  volumes  gas. 
Absolute  alcohol,  completely  saturated  by  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  is 
gently  warmed  in  a  flask,  which  is  connected  by  a  gas-evolving  tube 
with  two  bottles.  In  the  first  bottle  is  water  of  25®  to  30^,  under 
which  the  tube  passes;  the  second  is  placed  in  a  cold  mixture.  In 
the  first,  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol  remain  behind;  in  the 
second,  the  chloride  of  ethyl  collects.  Colorless,  extremely  mobile 
liquid  of  aromatic  odor;  boils  at  12^.5 ;  sp.  gr.  0.874;  dissolves  in 
50  parts  water ;  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  ether  and  alcohol. 
Chloride  of  ethyl  gives  with  Anhydrous  Sulphuric  Acid  an  oily 
combination ;  it  farther  combines  with  Chloride  of  Tin  and  Anti- 
mony, and  Perchloride  of  Iron^  forming  crystalline  masses  which 
are  immediately  decomposed  in  contact  with  water.  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa  decomposes  the  compound,  under  the  produc- 
tion of  chloride  of  potassium  and  alcohol.  Treated  with  chlorine^ 
acetyl  is  converted  by  degrees  into  the  following  compounds: 
(C,H^C,H)Cl3+ (C,H,)C1=  C,H,C1, ;  (C3H„C3H)Cl3=  C,H3Cl3 ; 
(C,Cl^C,H)Cl3+(C,H3)Cl3=C,H,Cl,;  (C,Cl3,C,H)Cl3=C,HCl,; 
(C,C1^C,C1)C13=C,C1,. 

Fluoride  of  Ethyl:  AeFl.  Very  volatile,  colorless  fluid  of 
garlic-like  odor ;  burns  with  a  blue  flame  under  evolution  of  acid 
vapor. 

FOURTH  IfEUBER. 

Valyli  Vy=4C,Hj,II=CgII,. 

By  electrifying  a  well-cooled,  saturated  solution  of  valerianate 
of  potassa,  we  obtain  hydrogen  at  the  negative  pole  ending  in  a 
copper  plate ;  and,  at  the  positive  pole,  terminating  in  a  platinum 
plate  (if  both  are  separate  from  each  other  by  a  porous  septum), 
carbonic  acid,  valylen  (butyren  gas),  CgH,  and  an  oily  fluid  which 
consists  of  valyl  CgH^,  and  valerianate  of  valyl  (?)  (CgHg)0,(CipHp) 
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O3.  If  this  fluid  be  boiled  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa, 
so  that  the  vapor  formed  flows  back  again,  thus  separates  vale- 
rianate of  potassa,  but  which  by  continued  boiling  must  again 
vanish.  If  the  fluid  after  cooling  be  mixed  with  much  water,  we 
obtain  valjl  in  the  form  of  a  light  etheric  fluid,  which  boils  at  108^, 
smells  agreeably  aromatic,  mixes  in  every  proportion  with  ether 
and  alcohol,  burns  with  very  sooty  flame,  and  possesses  at  18^  a 
specific  gravity  «=s  0.694.  Density  of  its  vapor=2  volumes  gas.  Di- 
lute Nitric  Acid  does  not  act  upon  valyl;  concentrated  seems  to 
convert  it  into  butyric  acid.  Dry  Chlorine  gas^  decomposes  valyl 
by  the  access  of  light,  under  the  production  of  hydrochloric  acid ; 
at  last  a  pasty  mass  remains ;  Bromine  acts  in  a  similar  manner. 
As  valyl  forms  from  valerianic  acid,  so  Propyl  C^H^  forms  by  de- 
composition of  butyric  acid. 

FIFTH  IfBMBBB. 
Amyl:  Am=5Cj|HjpH=C,oH„. 

Occurrence  and  Production. — Amyl  seems  to  be  formed  by  a 
process  of  fermentation.  It  is  found  as  oxyhydrate  of  amyl  in 
fuselole  of  potato  whiskey,  as  well  as  in  that  of  wine;  it  is  farther 
obtained  by  electrical  decomposition  of  capronate  of  potassa  KO, 
(C„H„)03. 

Amyl:  Am  s  2  volumes  gas.      Like   iodide  of 
™^  *  ethyl,  iodide  of  amyl  decomposes  (if,  in  a  closed  tube, 

with  zinc  amalgam,  it  be  heated  to  160 — 180°),  accompanied  by 
production  of  iodide  of  zinc,  into  amyl,  hydro-amyl,  and  valeren 
G,oU,o.  By  distillation,  a  mixture  of  hydro-amyl  and  valeren  first 
passes  over,  and  at  155^  the  so-called  amyl.  Colorless,  transpa- 
rent fluid,  of  slightly  etheric  odor  and  burning  taste.  At  — 30°  it  is 
thick,  but  not  solid;  boils  at  155°;  sp.  gr.  0.7704;  does  not  in- 
flame at  ordinary  temperatures.  Insoluble  in  water  ;  miscible  in 
all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Fuming  Sulphuric  Jicid 
does  not  act  upon  it ;  fuming  Nitric  Acid  is  said  to  convert  amyl 
into  valerianic  acid. 

Hydroamyl:  AmH=:4  volumes  gas,  is  obtained 
Combinations  p^rg  when  iodide  of  amyl  is  decomposed  by  zinc 
hydrogen!*^  amalgam  in  the  presence  of  water ;  transparent,  color- 
less, extremely  mobile  fluid,  of  agreeable,  sweet  odor. 
Insoluble  in  water ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  boils  at 
81°;  sp.  gr.  0.6385  at  14°;  burns  with  a  clear  luminous  flame ; 
the  strongest  reagents  sfiow  only  a  slight  action  upon  hydro-amyl. 

Oxide  of  Amyl:    AmO=»2  volumes  gas.      This 
Amy  an  Oxy-  ^jQ^pQu^^j  ghould  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  an 

alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  upon  chloride  of  amyl 
in  the  heat.  Agreeably  smelling  fluid;  boils  at  111° ;  other  pro- 
perties are  unknown.    If  we  distil  amyl  spirit  with  concentrated 
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sulphuric  acid  we  obtain  a  mixture  of  substances,  bj  the  distilla- 
tion of  which  there  goes  over,  between  175  to  183°,  a  fluid  which 
is  said  to  consist  of  C,oH,jO ;  but  this  compound  cannot,  on  ac- 
count of  its  high  boiling  point  be  oxide  of  amyl.  If  the  oxide  of 
amyl,  obtained  from  chloride  of  amyl,  be  completely  decomposed 
by  chlorine,  and  the  residue  treated  with  water,  this  mixture  dis- 
solves chloracetic  acid,  (€4013)03.  The  part  insoluble  in  water, 
shaken  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  leaves  a  residue  which 

consists  of  (0^013)013  and  (C4CI3)  )  nf  >  i^i  ^^^  solution  is  found 

(04013)013,  valerianic  acid  and  chloride  of  potassium. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Amyl  (amyl-spirit,  potato  fuselole):  AmO,HO. 
Crude  potato  fuselole  is  a  few  times  distilled  over  carbonate  of 
soda,  then  by  chloride  of  calcium  deprived  of  water  and  afterward 
rectified;  what  passes  over  at  133^  is  pure  amyl-spirit.  Oom- 
pletely  clear  thin-flowing  fluid,  of  peculiar  loathsome,  suffocating 
odor,  which  excites  coughing ;  little  soluble  in  water,  miscible,  iu 
all  proportions,  with  ether  and  alcohol.  Boiling  point  133° ;  sp.. 
gr.  0.8S53.  Amyl-spirit  behaves  to  valerianic  acid  like  alcohol  to 
acetic  acid,  and  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  bodies  is  converted  into 
that  substance.  If  amyl-spirit  be  brought  together  with  the  air^ 
by  means  of  platinum-black,  we  thus  obtain  water  and  valerianic 
acid;  as  mean  product,  valerianate  of  amyl  is  formed.  By  distil- 
lation with  anhydrotM  phosphoric  acid  we  obtain  amilen,  and  if 
the  amyl-spirit  be  conducted  through  a  tube,  at  dull  red  heat,  it 
falls  into  metaceton=«04H,,'"OjH=aOjjng. 

Borate  of  Amyl:  AmO,2Bo03,  resembles,  in   its  properties, 
the  borate  of  ethyl  •AeO,2Bo03.     At  200^  it  swells  combinations 
up,  and  can  then  be  drawn  into  threads;  is  not  de-  of  oxide  of 
composed  at  300°;  burns  with  green  flame;  is  ob-  amyl  with 
tained  by  the  action  of  anhydrous  boracic  acid  upon  ^^  *' 
amyl-spirit. 

Silicate  of  Amyl:  3AmO+Si03.  Odorless,  of  sharp  odor  like 
amyl-spirit;  mixes  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  amyl-spirit,  in  all 
proportions;  burns  with  a  white  flame;  boils  at  332^;  sp.  gr.ss. 
0.868. 

Nitrate  of  Amyl:  AmO,N03  is  obtained  by  introduction  of  ni- 
trous acid  into  amyl-spirit.  Pale  yellow  fluid,  which  becomes 
darker  by  warming;  sp.  gr.a=0.8773;  boiling  point  91°.  Nitrate 
of  Amyl:  AmO,NOf.  Amyl-spirit  is  cautiously  distilled  with 
nitric  acid,  under  addition  of  some  urea;,  boils  at  137°;'sp.  gr. 
0.902. 

Sulph^amyUeulphurie  Acid:  H0(Am,SOj)^S03,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  amyl-mercaptan  paired  combi- 
and  snlpho-cyanide  of  amyl.     Acid,  almost  inodorous  nations  of  amyl 
fluid;  gives,  with  bases,  salts  soluble  in  water.     The  ^^  oxide.of 
Baryta  Salt  crystallizes  in  colorless  leaflets,  unctuous,  ^°^^ 
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and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  Silver  Salt  appears  in 
colorless  rhombic  tables. 

Amyloxyd^Bulphoearlonic  Acid:  HO(AmO,CS,)'^CS„  is  obtained 
like  the  corresponding  ethyl  compound.  Colorless  or  pale  yellow 
fluid,  of  disagreeable  penetrating  odor;  reddens  litmus-paper;  is 
only  a  little  heavier  than  water,  and  colors  the  skin  a  deep  yellow. 
The  Potassa  Salt  appears  in  white  leaflets,  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether;  if  we  let  Iodine  act  upon  the  salt,  we  obtain  SuU 
phoearbonate  of  Amyl  AmO,CS,,  a  colorless  oil,  boiling  at  187°. 

Amyloxyd'9ulphuric  Acid:  HO(AmO,S03)"'S03.  Equal  parts 
of  amyl-spirit  and  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid  are  mixed  together, 
the  mixture  after  a  little  time  diluted  with  water,  and  from  the 
obtained  solution  the  amyloxyd-sulphuric  acid  is  procured  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  ether-sulphuric  acid.  Syrup-like,  acid  mass, 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  If  the  aqueous  solution  be 
some  time  boiled,  the  acid  separates  into  amyl-spirit  aad  sulphuric 
acid.  <jives  with  bases  soluble  salts ;  the  Baryta  Salt  forms  in 
shining  crystals. 

Proto9ulphide  of  Amyl:  AmS,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  KS 

is  distilled  with  chloride  of  amyl.     Highly  disagree- 

Amyi  and  sol-    ^^^j^  gmelling  fluid,  which  boils  at  216^.    Bisulphide 

rof  Amyl:  AmS,.  Yellow,  oil-like  liquid,  of  strong 
odor;  boils  at  260°;  sp.  gr.™ 0.918. 

Amyl-eulph'hydric  Acid  (amyl-mercaptan):  H(AmS)^S.    Wo 

distil  an  alcoholic  solution  of  KS,HS  with  AmCl. 

Paired  com-       q jjy  flyj^^  ^f  penetrating  onion-like  odor ;  strongly 

ph^^d^yL  refracting  light;  sp.  gr.=: 0.885;  boils  at  117°;  be- 

haves  towards  oxides  of  metals  like  the  correspond- 
ing ethyl  compound.  The  mercury  compound  Hg(AmS)'^S  forms 
a  leafy  radiant  mass,  soluble  in  water,  but  not  easily  soluble  in 
ether  and  alcohol. 

Iodide  of  Amyl:  is  obtained  like  iodide  of  ethyl.     Colorless 

fluid,  of  biting  taste  and  garlic-like  smell ;  boils  at 

Amyl  and  lial(^  j^go .  gp^  g^^ ^  j  gjig^     Dissolves  iodide  of  meroary 

abundantly ;  from  the  warm  solution  this  separates 
in  the  yellow  modification. 

Bromide  of  Amyl:  AmBr.  Quite  resembles  iodide  of  amyl,  and 
is  produced  in  the  same  manner ;  heavier  than  water« 

Chloride  of  Amyl:  AmCl,  is  obtained  by  introduction  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  gas  into  amyl-spirit,  and  distillation  at  a  gentle 
heat.  Colorless  fluid,  of  rather  agreeable  aromatic  odor;  insoluble 
in  water;  boils  at  102°;  burns  with  green  flame.  Gives  with 
Chlorinej  exposed  to  sunlight,  a  colorless  fluid,  of  strong  camphor- 
like odor,  and  which  consists  of  C,^H3C1^(3C,C1„C3H,C,H)CV 

Caproyl. — If  we  let  the  electric  current  act  upon  cenanthylate 
of  potassa  we  obtain  Caproyl  G^i^  an  oily  fluid  boiling  at  202°. 
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8IXTEINTH  KIMBBR. 

Cethyl:  Ces*lQCJIg,E=C^gy 

Occurrence. — ItAs  found  in  spermaceti  as  oxide  of  cethjl ;  un- 
known bj  itself. 

Oxyhffdrate  of  Cethyl  (ethal,  from  eth-er  and  al-cohol):  CeO,HO. 
Two  parts  spermaceti  (ethalate  of  cethyl),  and  one  part  of  hydrate 
of  potassa  are  nnited  by  melting  together,  and  the  mass  treated 
first  with  water,  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Afterward  the 
whole  is  warmed,  the  oily  layer  which  collects  upon  the  surface 
remored,  and  repeately  submitted  to  the  same  operation.  The 
mass  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  digested  with  dilute  po- 
tassa solution  in  excess,  and  the  ethal  of  the  dried  mass  is  extracted 
by  alcohol.  By  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  we  obtain  the  ethal, 
which  is  purified  by  distillation.  Solid,  transparent,  wax-like 
body,  inodorous,  and  tasteless ;  fuses  at  48%  and  crystallizes  by 
slow  cooling  in  fine  scales.  Completely  volatile;  insoluble  in 
water;  miscible  with  alcohol  at  54^  in  all  proportions;  sp.  gr.es 
0.812;  boils  at  SeO""  (?).  By  heating  with  Hydrate  of  Potash,  we 
obtain  ethalic  acid  (C3,H3|)03  accompanied  by  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen. Repeatedly  distilled  with  Anht/drotu  Phosphoric  Acidj  ethal 
decomposes  into  water  and  ceten.  Potassium,  brought  into  fused 
ethal,  produces  a  lively  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Cetnyloxyd-^ulpho-carbonie  Acid:  HO(GeO,CS2) 
CS^     A  concentrated  solution  of  ethal  in  sulpho-  Combination  of 
carbonic  acid  is  mixed  with  pulverized  hydrate  of  po-  ^i  *  ^  °^ 
tassa.    After  a  few  hours  a  Jelly-like  mass  is  formed 
from  which  the  potassa  salt  is  extracted  by  warm  alcohol.     The 
salt,  which  is  deposited  by  cooling  as  a  voluminous  powder,  con- 
sists of  KO,(OeO,CSJ""CS,;  hydrochloric  acid  immediately  pre- 
cipitates pure  ethal. 

Oethyhxjfd'Sulphuric  Acid :  HO(CeO,S03}"'S03.  Known  only 
in  combination  with  potassa,  in  white  leaflets  of  a  mother-of-pearl 
lustre.  Is  obtained  by  fusing  together  ethyl  and  hydrate  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Chloride  of  Cethyl:  CeCl.    Equal  volumes  of  ethal 
and  chloride  of  phosphorus  are  heated  together  in  a  eUonn^ 
retort ;  a  lively  reaction  takes  place ;  at  first,  the  ex-  7 

cess  of  chloride  of  phosphorus  goes  over,  and  at  last  the  chloride 
of  cethyl  sublimes.    Particularly  is  not  known. 

TWIBNTT-rOURTH  MElfBIR. 

Cerouyl:  Cya=24CjHj,H=sC^H^j. 

Occurrence. — Upon  the  surface  of  the  sugar-cane  a  wax  is  found, 
which  is  named  cerosin,  and  corresponds/  to  the  formula  (C^H^g) 
0,H0.    This  substance  seems  also  to  be  exuded  by  other  plants ; 
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thus  are  the  gourds  gathered  in  the  tropics,  covered  by  a  thick 
layer  of  this  substance.  From  36,000  stalks  of  sugar-cane  72  Ibs- 
cerosin  are  obtained.  The  cane  is  crushed  in  a  mill  and  the  juice 
expressed.  The  juice  is,  without  the  addition  of  lime,  made  to 
boil  by  gentle  heat  and  the  foam  which  forms  removed.  This  is 
dried  and  in  the  cold  treated  with  alcohol  at  36^,  which  extracts 
the  leaf-wax.  The  residue  is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  the  so- 
lution strained  through  thick  linen,  and  the  alcohol  removed  by 
distillation.  White,  crystallizable  mass,  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
easily  soluble  in  hot ;  inodorous,  burns  with  beautiful  white  flame ; 
fuses  at  82°  and  crystallizes  by  slow  cooling.  Heated  with  hydrate 
ofpotassay  it  forms  cerosinic  acid  H0(C^H4y)03  under  evolution  of 
hydrogen. 

TWENTT-SEVKNTH  MEMBER* 

Occurrence. — Is  found  as  oxide  of  cerotyl  in  the  so-named  Chinese 
wax  in  combination  with  cerotinic  acid.  This,  wax  is  generally 
regarded  as  vegetable,  but  it  is  probably  secreted  by  an  insect. 
At  present  only  the  oxide  of  cerotyl  is  known. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Cerotyl  (Cerotin):  CrO,HO.  Gerotin  is  pro- 
cured from  Chinese  wax,  in  the  same  way  as  ethal  from  sperma- 
ceti. Repeatedly  crystallized  from  alcohol ;  melts  at  79^.  Heated 
with  hydrate  of  potassa,  it  is  converted  into  cerotinic  acid  (C^^H^) 
Oj  under  evolution  of  hydrogen.  If  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
act  for  several  hours  in  the  cold  upon  finely  divided  cerotin,  we 
thus  obtain  Sulphate  of  Cerotyl  CrOySO,;  the  mass  is  washed  with 
water,  then  dried  in  a  vacuum,  and  from  the  etheric  solution  the 
sulphate  of  cerotyl  is  obtained  in  crystals;  wax-like  mass.  If 
Chlorine  act  upon  melted  cerotin  we  obtain  a  yellowish,  transpa- 
rent, gum-like  mass,  the  chlorcerotinic  acid=HO,(6C,Cl,20CjH,, 

CjH)  <  pj  (?).     By  dry  distillation  of  Chinese  wax,  a  hydro-carbon 

is  formed,  which  consists  of  C^^H^^  and  melts  at  85°. 

THIRTIETH    MEMBER. 

Mdiss^yl:  My=30CjH^H=CgoHg,. 

Occurrence, — Melissyl  is  found  as  oxide  of  melissyl,  in  combi- 
nation with  palmitinic  acid,  in  beeswax,  simultaneously  with 
cerotic  acid  (cerin).  If  this  wax  be  boiled  with  alcohol,  the  pal- 
matate  of  melissyl  (miricin)  remains  behind.  By  melting  this 
with  hydrate  of  potassa  we  obtain  palmitate  of  potassa  and  oxy- 
hydrate of  melissyl  (melissin).  If  the  decomposed  mass  be  treated 
with  boiling  alcohol,  the  melissin  separates,  during  the  cooling,  as  a 
wax-like  mass^  which  fuses  at  85°,  and  heated  with  hydrate  of 
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potassa  is  converted  into  melissic  acid  Cg^g^Oa  under  evolution  of 
hydrogen.     By  Chlorine  it  is  not  easily  decomposed;  at  last  is 

obtained  chlormelissic  acid=(7C,Cl„22C,H„C,H)|  ^j  / 

Second  Group. 

Formyl  Group. 

Component:  CjH, ;  active  molecule:  formyl saiCjH.  This  is 
the  most  numerous  group  in  organic  chemistry.  At  present  the 
following  primary  members  are  known. 

Primary  Radical:  FonnylsaCjH. 

Member  1.  Acetyl,  Ac «     CjH„C,H=C^H3. 

"       2.  Propionyl,  Pr=  2C3H„C,H=C,H,. 

«       8.  Butyryl,  Bu=  8aH„aH=-C,H,. 

«       4.  Valeryl,  Va=  4C,H„C,H=cX- 

5.  Capronyl,  Ca  «  5C,H3,C,H=iC„Hj,. 

6.  Oenanthyl,  Oe=-  6C,H^C,H«Ci,Hj3. 

7.  Capryl,  Cp=  7C,H„C,H=C,,H„. 

8.  Pelargonyl,  Py=:  8C,H,,C,H=C,gH,^. 

9.  Caprylyl,  •  Cy=  QC.H^C^H-C^H,,. 

10.  Gocyl,  Co=10C3H3,CaH=C„H,i. 

11.  Laurosteryl,       La  ==  llCjH^aH^ C^^. 
18.  Myristicyl,        My-lSC^H^C^H-CaH^. 

14.  Benyl,  By  =  14C2H„C,H=.C3oH2p. 

15.  Palmityl,  Pa  « 15C,H3,CjH=  Cj^H,,. 

16.  Margaryl,  Ma=16C,H„C^I=C3,H53. 
"     17.  Stearophanyl,  Sta=17C3H„C,H=C3oH33. 

21.  Behenyl,  Be  =21C,H„C,H=-C^H^. 

23.  Cerossyl,  Cy  «23C,eCc,H=iC^H^. 

26.  Cerotyl,  Ct  =26C,H„C,H=.C^H„. 

29.  Melissinyl,  Me=-29C,H„C,H»C«,H,^. 

The  radicals  of  this  group  all  possess  the  capability  of  forming 
acids   with  8  atoms  oxygen.    They  also  give,  at  least  ^  ^^^  general 
the  lower  members  of  the  group,  equivalent  combina-  chemical  re- 
tions  with  sulphur  and  the  halogens.     Several   of  la^ions  of  this 
these  radicals  also  unite  with  1  atom  of  oxygen,  form-  8«>"P- 
ing  oxides  which  as  hydrates  have  acquired  the  gene-  The  oxides. 
ral  name  of  aldehydj  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  con-  '^^^  aWeliyda. 
sidered  as  the  corresponding  members  of  the  oxyhydrates  of  the 
methyl  group  minus  2  atoms  hydrogen ;  thus  is  alcohol  C^H3,0+ 
HO— 2H«Aldehyd  C^HajO+HO.    Aldehyd  reacts  indifferently, 
and  possesses  the  power,  by  the  presence  of  strong  bases,  by  trans- 
position to  change  into  a  resinous  mass ;  they  are  more  volatile 
than  the  acids,  and  by  direct  oxidation  are  quickly  converted  into 
the  acids  with  8  atoms  oxygen.     As  the  lower  members  of  the 
oxyhydrates  of  the  methyl  group  are  fluid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  the  consistency  increases  in  pro-  '^^  *® 
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Eortion  as  the  member  rises,  so  likewise  are  the  corresponding  mem- 
ers  of  the  acid  hydrates  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures;  the  higher 
members,  on  the  contrary,  appear  solid,  behave  completely  like  fat, 
anH  mostly,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  are  found  in  the  fats, 
and  are  also  generally  named  fatty  acids;  indeed,  so  general  a 
conversion  of  the  fluid  acid  to  the  solid  takes  place,  that  a  limit 
cannot  be  fixed.  As  wood-spirit  and  alcohol  are  miscible,  in  all 
proportions,  with  water,  so  also  behave  formic,  acetic,  and  pro- 
pionic acid ;  but  in  the  degree  that  C,H,  enter,  they  lose  their 
solubility  in  water,  so  that  the  higher  members  are  completely  in- 
soluble; soluble,  on  the  contrary,  in  alcohol,  and  particularly  in 
ether.  The  lower  members  of  the  acid  hydrates  possess  a  strong 
acid,  penetrating  odor^  often  disagreeable,  whilst  the  higher  appear 
inodorous ;  the  melting  point  of  the  latter  rises  as  does  the  mem- 
ber. All  the  acids  are  volatile,  and  in  general  each  mem- 
ber boils  18  to  20^  higher  than  the  foregoing;  with  the  last  member 
that  point  is  so  high  that  it  can  be  volatilized,  undecompoeed,  only 
in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid.  Likewise  the  acids  in  general  are 
deprived  of  acid  properties  as  the  member  rises.  Acetic,  formic, 
butyric,  propionic,  and  valmanic  acid  taste  very  sour,  produce  a 
blister,  and  leave  a  white  spot  upon  the  tongue,  whilst  the  higher 
members  appear  so  feebly  acid  that  they  scarcely  expel  carbonic 
ConTersion  of  ^^^^*  ^^  ^^^  higher  members  be  treated  with  nitric 
the  higher  acid,  they  are  by  degrees  converted  into  the  lower 
members  into  members  by  oxidation  of  C,H, ;  generally,  we  obtain 
the  lower.  ^  mixture  of  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  valerianic  acid, 

etc.,  in  different  proportions,  according  to  the  duration  of  the 
action.  / 

By  the  action  of  the  halogens,  particularly  chlorine,  the  primary 

radicals  of  this  group,  by  substitution  of  C^H,  by 

Production  of    CjCl,,  are  converted  by  degrees  into  the  derived  radi- 

dicaisT^^   ^^  ^*'^>  which  combine  with  0,S,C1,  etc.,  in  the  same 

proportions  as  the  primary.  The  primary  acids  are 
Occurrence  and  found  in  nature,  but  they  are  also  formed  by  the  de- 
S^mimaiy  Composition  of  many  organic  substances,  as  well  as 
racUcals.  by  distillation  and  fermentation,  through  oxidizing 

action.  As  most  of  the  higher  members  in  combina- 
tion with  oxide  of  glycyl  present  the  fats  occurring  in  nature, 
we  obtain  the  fat  acids,  by  boiling  the  fats  with  concentrated 
alkali  solutions,  and  by  decomposition  of  the  obtained  salts  (soaps), 
by  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acid.  But  since  the  natural  fats 
are  almost  always  mixtures  of  several  fat-acid  combinations,  we 
usually  obtain  in  the  way  mentioned  only  mixtures  of  acids  which 
must  then  be  separated.  A  few  of  these  acids,  as  the  margaric 
and  stearic  are  found  in  nearly  all  fats  of  plants  and  animals 
whilst  others  appear  only  as  special  fat  acids,  as  cocinic,  myria- 
tinic,  laurosteric,  etc. 
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The  RadieaU  of  this  Group  correspond,  like  those 
of  the  methyl  group,  gassiform  to  2  volumes.  Ij^ouns'^L^" 

Formyl  ga8«C,H.  Sp.  gr.  of  C3-I.672O  ^.  ^.  of  iSieir 

**      "  H«  0.1886  .     gases. 

C,H=il.8106«2  volumes. 
It  follows  that  the  sp.  gr.  of  formyl  gasao  0.9053 
For  each  addition  of  C^H,  the  sp.  gr.  rises     0.9746 
Oxides  with  0  and  0,  are  likewise  equal  2  volumes. 

2  volumes  formyl  gas        aBl.8l06 

3  ^*       oxygen « 8.8279 

2      ^^       formic  acid  gasa  5.1385.     Specific  gravity ai2.5692« 
The  oxyhydrates  correspond  to  4  volumes 
2  volumes  formic  acid        =>  5.1385 
2       ''       hydrous  gas       =.1.2479 

4  ''       formic  acid  gasa-6.3^64.     Sp.  gr.»il.5961. 

The  Sulphur  Oompounas  correspond  like  the  oxygen  compounds 
to  2  volumes  gas. 

The  Haloid  Compounds  with  1,  2,  and  8  atoms  halogen,  are 
equal  4  volumes  gas. 

2  volumes  formyl  gas        ■«  1.8106 

6        ''      chlorine^*         « 14.6400 

4        "       chlorformyl  "  »16.4516.     Sp,  gr.-4.1126. 

The  increase  of  the  specific  gravity  for  the  introduction  of  C,!!, 
is  ahove  given.  The  derived  radicals  and  their  combinations  show 
the  same  ratio  of  atomic  volume  as  the  primary. 

Jhrimary  Radical:  Formyl, 

a.  Primary  Radicalm^G^S^^T^o. 

Formyl :  Fo.    If  the  black  mass  which  is  often  obtained  from 
the  heated  tartrate  of  potassa  and  charcoal  in  making  pQ^^yi^ 
potassium,  be  brought  into  contact  with  water,  a  gas 
is  evolved  which  burns  with  a  clear  flame  and  consists  of  C3Hai2 
volumes,  and  can  be  regarded  as  formyl. 

Hydrate  of  Formic  Acid:  HO,FoO,,  is  found  in  ants.     For- 
mic acid  is  produced  by  oxidation  of   wood-spirit 
through  the  means  of  platinum-black ;  by  oxidation  fo^^'^ith  ox- 
of  alcohol  under  the  co-operation  of  potassa,  by  heat-  jgen. 
ing  the  hydrates  of  oxalic  acid,  by  decomposition  of 
aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid :  NC„H+8H0«*C,H,0,+NH„  by  ox- 
idation of  turpentine  oils,  by  the  action  of  peroxide  of  manganese 
upon  tartaric,  racemic,  and  mucicacid,  upon  sugar,  gum,  starch — by 
the  action  of  iodine  and  hyperiodic  acid  upon  acetic  acid,  etc.    An 
aqueous  solution  of  formic  acid  is  obtained,  if  ten  parts  of  tartaric 
acid  with  14  parts  peroxide  of  manganese  and  40  parts  winter  be  dis- 
tilled in  a  capacious  retort ;  or  we  mix  1  part  sugar  with  8  parts  per- 
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oxide  of  manganese,  and  add  little  by  little  8  parts  sulphnric  acid 
previoasly  diluted  with  6  parts  water;  when  the  evolution  of  gas 
ceases,  we  distil  the  mixture  to  dryness.  The  obtained  aqueous 
solution  of  formic  acid  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  then 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  formate  of  soda  distilled  with 
1  atom  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  which,  however,  must  be 
added  in  very  small  quantities;  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  most  be 
avoided.  We  obtain  the  hydrate  completely  anhydrous,  by  de- 
composing the  lead  salt  with  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  hydrate 
of  formic  acid  appears  as  a  colorless  fluid  slightly  fuming  in  the 

air;  burns,  by  heating,  with  bluish  flame,  crystallizes 
fonoTcacfcL  ^^  ^°»  possesses  a  strongly  acid  taste,  produces  a  blis- 
ter ;  sp.  gr.  1.235  ;  boils  at  103^ ;  mixes  with  water 
in  all  proportions.  Formic  acid  suffers  no  change  in  the  air,  but 
by  means  of  platinum-black  decomposes  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water ;  Metallic  Oxides  which  easily  yield  oxygen,  as  oxide  of 
mercury,  of  quicksilver,  and  the  super-oxides  completely  oxidize 
the  acid  even  in  dilute  condition.  Concentrated  Sulphuric  Add 
decomposes  the  acid  by  heat  into  carbonic  oxide  and  water :  C^H 
03=2CO-fHO.  Bichloride  of  mercury  is  converted  by  formic 
acid  into  calomel.     The  Formic  Add  Salts  are  all  soluble  in  water 

and  crystallizable.  Drenched  with  hydrate  of  sul- 
Formic  aci        phuric  acid  they  evolve  a  suffocating,  acid  odor  like 

formic  acid.  Generally  formic  acid,  even  in  its  com- 
binations, can  be  easily  known  by  its  behavior  to  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury and  to  the  oxides  of  the  precious  metals.  If  it  be  warmed  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  metallic  silver  is  immediately  preci- 
pitated. The  Ammonia  Salt  crystallizes  in  right-angled  four-sided 
prisms ;  it  melts  at  120^  and  at  140°  degrees  decomposes  into 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  water.  The  Soda  Salt  lSeiOyFoO^+2  aq. 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  tables.  The  Baryta  Salt  dissolves  in  four 
parts  cold  water  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Also  the  Magnesia 
Salt  is  insqluble  in  alcohol ;  it  crystallizes  in  fine  transparent,  anhy- 
drous needles.  The  Lead  Salt  appears  in  fine  prismatic  crystals, 
soluble  in  36  parts  cold  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Sulphide  of  Formyl  (Sulphoform) :  F0S3.     ^®  ^'^til  1  part  of 

iodide  of  formyl  with  3  parts  finely  ground  cinnabar. 

Formylandsul-  jj^^^^  ^j,  jj^^  g^j^^  ^^j^j^j^  .^  ^j^^j^^j   ^^^  ether,  of 

sweet  aromatic  odor.  Gives  with  pure  potassa  for- 
mate of  potassa  and  sulphide  of  potassium. 

Iodide  of  FormyHloAiiorm)  I  F0I3,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
iodine  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa.     To  a 
logen*  mixture  of  equal  parts  carbonate  of  potassa  and  alco- 

hol with  3  parts  of  water,  iodine  is  added,  so  long  as 
the  color  vanishes  and  the  produced  iodide  of  formyl  precipitated 
by  diluting  with  water.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  iodide  of  formyl 
forms  large,  yellow  crystals  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre  and  easily 
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pulverized ;  it  possesses  a  strong  saffron-like  odor  and  a  sweetish, 
disagreeable  taste ;  fases  at  100^,  sublimes  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture and  deoomposes,  in  powerful  heat,  into  iodine,  iodide  of  hy- 
drogen and  carbon.  Gives,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa, 
formate  of  potassa  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

Bromide  of  Formyl  (Bromoform) :  FoBrj.  Dilute  wood-spirit, 
alcohol  or  aceton  is  aistilled  with  a  dilute  solution  of  bromide  of 
lime.  A  water-clear  etheric-smelling  fluid  of  a  penetrating  sweet 
taste,  insoluble  in  water,  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all 
proportions ;  heavier  than  water. 

Chloride  of  Formyl:  FoCl.  To  an  alcohol  solution  of  potassa 
the  so-named  chloride  of  paraacetyl,  (CjHClj'^CjHjjCljCV.  Elayl), 
is  added;  much  chloride  of  potassium  is  precipitated,  whilst  by  dis- 
tillation of  this  mixture  a  colorless  fluid  chloride  of  formyl  goes 
over ;  the  same  combination  also  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  aqueous  potassa  upon  the  chloracetate  of  methyl  (MeOyC^ 
Cl),03.  Oily,  insoluble  in  water,  miscible  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol  and  ether. 

JBichloride' of  Formyl:  FoCl,.  Chloride  of  formyl  combines 
directly  with  chlorine,  forming  FoCl,  also  FoCl,  and(CgCl)Cl3. 

Terehloride  of  Formyl  (Chloroform):  F0CI3.  We  distil  a 
mixture  of  3  parts  water,  ^  part  alcohol,  and  1  part  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  acetate  of  lime  and 
chloride  of  lime  with  5  to  6  parts  water.  In  both  cases  terehloride 
of  formyl  is  precipitated  by  water  from  the  distillate,  then  washed 
several  times  with  water  and  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium.  (If 
we  emplov  wood-spirit  instead  of  alcohol  we  obtain  terehloride  of 
formyl,  also  some  empyreumatic  oil.)  Water-clear,  thin-flowing, 
Bweet  liquid  of  penetrating  odor.  Specific  gravity  1.480  ;  boiling 
point  60^ ;  becomes  solid  by  rapid  evaporation.  Inhaled  it  com- 
pletely stupefies  all  the  senses.  Insoluble  in  water,  mixes  with 
alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions.  By  heating  falls  into 
C^C1,HC1  and  CI,  and  by  conduction  through  a  glowing  porce- 
lain tube  separates  into  terehloride  of  chloracetyl  (0403)013,  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  carbon,  8(C,H)Cl3=(040l3)Cl3-f  3HCl-f  C,. 
Sy  the  action  of  chlorine  is  converted  slowly  into  (0201)013  and 
gives,  brought  together  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa, 
formate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  potassium. 

Ozyehhride  of  Formyl:  Fo  <  p, ,   is  obtained  by  the  action  of 

chlorine  upon  oxide  of   methyl.      At  first  is  produced  MeO,Fo 

<  pn    and  later  Fo<  pi  .   Easily  movable   fluid,  of  suffocating, 

tear-exciting  odor ;  exhales  acid  vapors  into  the  air,  and  by  the 
influence  of  chlorine  under  the  operation  of  light  is  converted  into 

(C.C1)  {  g,^. 
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SulpJiochloride  of  Formyl:  Fo<  ^i  •  If  we  let  chlorine  act 
upon  simple  sulphide  of  methyl,  we  first  obtain  the  abo?e  fluid  sul- 
phochloride  of  formyl,  and  later  (C^Cl)  \  ni  • 

lodochloride  of  Formyl:  Yo<  pi .   We  distil  iodide  of  formyl  with 

solid  chloride  of  phosphorus.  A  yellow  fluid :  sp.  gr.  1.69 ;  by 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  potassa,  is  separated  into  formic 
acid,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

Bromiodide  of  Formyl ;  Fo  <  j   .  Bromine  brought  together  with 

iodide  of  formyl  produces  iodide  of  bromine  and  bromiodide  of 
formyl;  the  former  is  absorbed  by  shaking  with  potassa  solution. 
Oily,  yellow  fluid. 

Formate  of  Oxy chloride  of  Formyl:  Fo  <  p, ,  FoOj.    Arises  by 

the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  formate  of  methyl.  Water-clear 
fluid. 

Formyl'Sulphochloride-sulphurie  Acid:  HO,Fo  <  pi  *,      ^,  We 

«  .  ^  V,  *'*®**  sulphite  of  chloride  of  Chlorformyf  (0,C1)C1,2S 
na^M  of         O3  with  a  solution  of  potassa :  (C.C1)C1,2S0,+ 2H0« 

formyL  HO(C,H)  |  ^J«  ^^SO,,  or  WO  dissolvc  metallic  zinc  in 

chlorformyl-sulpho-chlor-sulphuric  acid,  precipitate  the  oxide  of 
zinc  from  the  solution  by  carbonate  of  potassa,  fllter,  evaporate  and 
extract  the  dry  residue  with  boiling  alcohol.     After  cooling,  the 

Eotassa  salt  separates  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  From  the  alco- 
olic  solution  of  potassa  salt  we  separate  the  potassa  by  sulphuric 
acid ;  filter,  and  leave  the  acid  to  crystallized  Colorless,  small 
columns  of  very  sour  taste,  deliquescent,  decomposes  at  higher 
temperatures,  and  with  bases  gives  soluble  ^alts. 

b.  Derived  BadicaL     Cfhlorformylmc  C^Cl. 

Chlorformyl:   C,C1,  is   produced  by  repeated  sublimation  of 
chloride  of  formyl.   White,  tasteless,  inodorous  need- 
ormy .      ^^^^  ^^  silken  lustre,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  fusible  and  sublimable ;  decomposes  at  higher  tempera- 
tures into  chlorine  and  carbon. 

C/do7 formic  Acid:  (C-CHO,,  arises  by  the   action    of   wood- 

.         spirit  or  alconol  upon  oxychloride  of  chlorformyl  un- 

of  SilorformyL  ^^^  ^^®  production  of  chlorformate  of  methyl  or  of 

ethyl  2(C,C1)|^,  +' 2MeO,HO-2(MeO,(C,Cl)0,) 

4-2HG1.     Unknown  in  an  isolated  condition. 
Chloride  of  Chlorformyl :  (CgCI)Cl,.     It  is  produced  by  the  com- 
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pleie  decomposition  of  cbloride  of  methyl  by  chlorine,  likewise  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  chloride  and  bichloride  of  formyl ; 
colorless  liquid  of  strong  aromatic  odor ;  sp.  gr.  1.599 ;  boils  at 
78°;  by  conduction  through  a  glowing  tube,  separates  into  liehhride 
of  ehiorformyl  (C,Cl)Clj,  and  ehU^de  of  chlorformyl,  (C,C1)C1. 
This  last  combination  is  also  obtained  if  chloride  of  chloracetyl 
(€4013)01  be  repeatedly  conducted  through  a  glowing  tube.  Orys* 
tallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in  fine  white  tasteless  needles  of 
fat-like  odor,  which  sublime  at  150  to  200°.  At  higher  tempera- 
tures the  compound  decomposes  into  chlorine  and  carbon. 

Oxyehhride  of  Chlorformyl:  (0,01) -jp, ,  arises  by  the  com- 
plete decomposition  of  oxide  of  methyl  by  chlorine,  like  the  oxy- 
cbloride  of  formyl.  Fluid.  Sp.  gr.  1.594;  boiling  point  100*,  of 
BufiFocating  odor.     (AeO)  boils  at  35°  and  AeG  at  12°;  (0,01) 

CI3  boils  at  78°  and  (0,01 1  ^j  at  100° ;  therefore,  in  both  cases, 
the  substitution  of  01  by  0  produces  an  elevation  of  23  to  24°.) 

Sulphoehloride  of  Chlorformyl:  (0,01)  <  ni  >  ^s  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  upon  sulphoehloride  of  formyl;  fluid. 

Chloro9ulphide  of  Chlorformyl:  (0,01)  |  g^  (?).     If  terchloride 

of  chlorformyl  gas  and  hydrosulphuric  acid  be  conducted  together 
through  a  moderately  heated  tube,  or  if  we  distil  sulpho-carbonio 
acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  we  obtain  a 
yellow  oil  of  an  odor  which  powerfully  irritates  the  eyes;  sp.  gr. 
1.4^ ;  boiling  point  70°.  Left  standing  a  long  time  with  potash 
lye  the  compound  separates  into  (0,01)013+200,  under  the  pro- 
duction of  4KS. 

Chhrformateof  Oxyehlaride  of  Chlorformyl :{C^Cl)iQ^   +  (0, 

01)0,,  is  obtained  by  the  complete  decomposition  of  formate  of 
methyl  by  chlorine.  Water-clear,  ?ery  thin  fluid  of  0.724  sp.  gr. 
boils  at  180° ;  of  suffocating  odor. 

Sulphite  of  Chloride  of  Chlorformyl:  (0,01)01,^^280,.  If  sulphu- 
rous acid  be  conducted  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
sulphite  of  terchloride  of  chlorformyl,  we  obtain  sul-  ^atfonsT^^^" 
phite  of  chloride  of  chlorformyl  under  the  produc-  chlorformyl. 
tion  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid.     It  is  known 
only  in  solution ;  it  is  colorless  and  inodorous,  is  again  converted 
into  sulphite  of  terchloride  of  chlorformyl  by  the  introduction  of 
chlorine ;  by  treatment  with  solution  of  potassa  we  obtain  the  sul- 
phide of  sulpho-chloride  of  chlorformyl  (0,01)  I  g^  '"SO3. 

Sulphite  of  Terchloride  of  Chlorformyl  (Berzelius  and  Mercet's 
combination):  (C,01)0l3^2SOg.    A  bottle  holding  six  quarts,  is 
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half  filled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  then  a  qa^.ntitJ  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  sufficient  for  preparing  chlorine,  and  after- 
wards 50  grains  of  sulpho-carbonic  acid  are  added.  The  closed 
bottle  is  at  first  preserved  in  a  cool  place  and  then  exposed  a  few 
days  to  a  temperature  of  30%  accompanied  by  often  removing  the 
stopper,  or  also  set  in  the  sunlight,  and  afterward  distilled ;  in 
the  beginning,  chlorine  and  sulpho-carbonic  acid  are  evolved,  and 
at  last  the  combination  is  sublimed.  Water-clear  rhombic  tables 
of  a  velvet  lustre,  and  which  fuse  at  135°,  and  boil  at  170°. 
The  vapor  possesses  a  penetrating  tear-exciting  odor,  and  causes, 
when  inspired  in  large  quantity,  an  extremely  violent  itching  in 
the  oesophagus.  By  heating  with  potassa  or  baryta  is  converted 
into  the  following  compound. 

Chlorformyl  iulphochhrid-Bulphuric  Acid:  H0(C,C1)  <  q,  *^S 

O3.  From  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  baryta  salt  of  this  acid,  which  is 
obtainedby  the  action  of  baryta  upon  the  above  compound,  the  baryta 
is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid ;  after  evaporation,  we  obtain  the 
acid  in  colorless  small  columns  which  fuse  at  130^,  and  volatilize  at 
160^,  partly  undecomposed,  and  in  the  air  deliquesce.  Metallic 
zinc  dissolves  in  the  acid  without  evolution  of  gas,  under  the  pro- 
duction of  formyl-«ulpho-chlorid-sulphuric  acid.  If  the  potassa 
salt  dissolved  in  water  be  exposed  to  the  ealvanic  current  we  ob- 
tain sulpho-methyl-sulphuric  acid  (Me,S02)S03.  If  we  bring 
together  the  hydrous  acid,  and  an  amalgam  of  one  part  potassium  to 
100  parts  quicksilver,  formyl  sulpho-chloride  sulphuric  acid  is 
produced,  and  by  a  larger  quantity  of  amalgam  we  obtain  at  last 
sulpho-methyl-sulphuric  acid,  and  as  mean  member  the  so-named 

chlor-elayl-hyposulphuric  acid  Fo  \  p9*^S03+'"(Me,SOJ'"803» 

CaH3,ClSj05.  A  strongly  acid  fluid  of  syrtip-thickness  at  — ^16°, 
which,  however,  suffers  no  decomposition  at  140^,  and  with  bases 
forms  salts  mostly  crystallizable,  and  soluble  in  water. 

PAIRED  RADICALS,  CONSISTING  OF  THE  RADICALS  OF  THE  MBTHTL 
GROUP  AND  FORMYL. — ^THE  BLAYL  GROUP. 

By  the  combination  of  formyl  with  the  different  members  of 
the  methyl  group  and  with  hydrogen,  paired  double  radicals  arise, 
which  correspond  in  gaseous  form  to  4  volumes.  They  arise 
from  the  radicals  of  the  methyl  group;  thus,  by  distillation  of  oxid^ 
of  methyl  with  sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  methylensa»H,'"Fo;  in  the 
same  manner  from  oxide  of  ethyl  is  obtained  elayl  Me,'"Foy  etc. 
The  oxygen  withdraws,  accordingly,  one  atom  H  from  the  compo- 
nent CjH,  and  thereby  arises  formyl,  which  remains  paired  with 
H,C3H3,C4H^  etc.  Whilst,  therefore,  methyl  CjH,  with  H  forms  a 
common  wholeBte2  volumes  gas,  elayl,  e.  g.  is  a  paired  compound  of 
two  independent  radicals,  methyl  with  formyl,  and  corresponds 
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therefore  to  4  yolames  gas.  From  ethyl  CgH^O^H^H  is  formed, 
therefore,  CjH+CjH[,,H.  The  radicals  of  the  elayl  group  arise 
also  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  acids  of  the  formyl  group,  espe- 
cially the  higher  members  of  the  same,  also  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  most  organic  acids;  they  all  possess  the  capability  of  uniting 
directly  with  two  atoms  chlorine  or  bromine,  forming  oil-like 
combinations,  in  which  respect  they  differ  from  other  hydrocar- 
bons. Thus  arises  chlorelayl  from  (C2H3,^C,H)Cl,=(Me,'^Fo)Clp 
or  it  exhibits  a  paired  combinatiom  of  chloride  of  methyl  with 
chloride  of  formyl «=MeCl,'"FoCl. 

Methylen  (Hydroformyl) :  Hj'^CjHsi  CjH,.    Colorless  gas,  burn- 
ing with  a  clear  flame;  combines  with  chlorine  under 
the  co-operation  of  sunlight.     Is  obtained  if  chlor-  m**^^i™^H  '^ 
methyl  be  conducted  through   a  glowing  porcelain  fo.  ^         * 
tube ;  the  hydrochloric  acid  simultaneously  produced 
is  absorbed  by  shaking  with  water. 

Elayl  (Methyl-Formyl ;  Olefiant  Gas):  03H3,'"C,H=iC^H^,  is 
produced  by  dry  distillation  of  organic  compounds 
possessing  little  oxygen.  We  obtain  it  in  the  simp-  Eiayf^Me '^Fo. 
lest  manner,  by  heating  one  part  alcohol  of  0.88  sp. 
gr.  with  3  to  4  parts  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  gas  which 
escapes  is  conducted  through  milk  of  lime,  to  remove  the  carbonic 
and  sulphurous  acid,  and  then  left  some  time  standing  over  water 
to  remove  the  etheric  and  alcoholic  vapor.  Colorless  gas  of  dis- 
agreeable suffocating  odor,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether;  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapora 0.969.  If,  by  means  of  a  pump,  the 
gas  be  pressed  into  a  condensation  vessel,  cooled  in  a  vacuum  to 
— 110^  by  a  mixture  of  ether  and  solid  carbonic  acid,  a  water-cl^ar 
fluid  is  produced ;  elayl  gas  burns  with  a  clear  luminous  flame, 
and  by  being  conducted  through  a  glowing  tube  separates  into 
C,  and  hydromethyl  (C^Hj)!!.  If  the  gas  be  quickly  mixed  with 
two  volumes  of  chlorine  gas,  and  the  mixture  immediately  inflamed, 
carbon  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  soot,  under  the  production  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Bisulphide  of  May  I:  (C,H3,C,H)S,=  C,H3,S+'"C,H,S=C,H^, 
S3.     An  alcoholio  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium 
is  saturated  with  chloride  of  elayl.    After  some  days  SaX       ""' 
the  fluid  assumes  a  clear  red  color,  accompanied  by 
the  production  of  K2(C4H4,S3)Sj.     If  air  acts  upon  the  solution, 
there  is  precipitated  an  extremely  loose  crystalline  white  powder, 
of  sweetish  taste  and  smell.     Insoluble  in  water,  non-volatile,  not 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  not  attacked  by  even  boiling  potash 
lye. 

Tetrasulphide  of  Elayl:  (C,H3,C,H)S,=  CJl3,S+'^C,H,S3-C^ 
H4S4.  It  is  obtained  like  the  former  compound,  by  the  employment 
of  bisulphide  of  potassium  and  agrees  with  that  substance  in  its 
properties.     Chlorine  and  bromine  decompose  both  compounds. 
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An  alcoholic  solution  of  quinquesalphide  of  potassium,  brought 
together  with  chloride  of  elayl,  gives  a  yellow,  tenacious,  elastic 
mass,  insoluble  in  potash  lye,  and  which  contains  10  atoms  sul- 
phur. 

Elayl-hydromlphurie  Acid:  Hj(C,H3,'^C,HS,rS.=-  O^H^S^.  If 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  ES,HS  be  distilled  with  chloride  of  elayl, 
a  fluid  goes  over  which  possesses  the  most  disagreeable  mercaptan 
odor,  and  is  a  solution  of  elayl-hydrosulphuric  acid.  This  solu- 
tion, diluted  with  water,  gives  a  green  precipitate  with  salts  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  a  blue  with  salts  of  copper,  and  a  yellow  with 
salts  of  lead ;  the  last  consists  of  Pb,f  040^482)82.  If  the  alcoholic 
solution  be  left  standing  a  long  time  in  the  air,  a  white  flocculent 
precipitate  is  obtained,  which  appears  to  consist  of  tetrasulphide 
of  elayl  and  elayl-hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Sulphelayl'Bulphuric  Acid.  If  we  let  nitric  acid  operate  upon 
tetrasulph-elayl,  we  obtain  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphelayl-sulphuric 
acid=2HO(C,H3,^S03,S03+C,H,^802r2803  (?)  The  baryU 
salt  soluble  in  water,  contains  2  atoms  baryta;  by  saturating  the 
baryta  through  the  means  of  sulphuric  acid  we  obtain  the  pure 
acia,  which  crystallizes  in  small  white  acid-tasting  crystals. 

Iodide  of  Elayl:  (C,H3,C,H)I  «C,H3,I+'^C,H,I.  It  is  di- 
rectly  obtained  by  bringing  together  iodine  and  elayl  gas  in  a 
gentle  heat.  Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  long 
flexible  white  needles  of  penetrating,  tear-exciting  odor;  insoluble 
in  warm  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether ;  decom- 
poses at  85^  under  separation  of  iodine.  Chlorine  and  bromine 
separate  iodine  by  the  production  of  chloride  or  bromide  of  elayl. 
Treated  with  an  alcoholic  potassa  solution,  gives  protiodide  of 
methylen-formyl  (H,-C,H + CjH)I=  C4H3I. 

Bromide  of  Elayl:  (C,H3,C3H)Br,«C,H3Br+'"CJaBr,  is  di- 
rectly  obtained  by  shaking  bromine  with  elayl  gas.  Thin-flowing, 
etheric-smelling,  colorless  fluid,  of  penetrating  sweet  taste;  crys- 
tallizes at  0^;  sp.  gr.  2.164;  boiling  point  129.6^.  Treated  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  it  gives  protobromide  of  methylen- 
formyl  (H,C,H + C,H)Br. 

Chloride  of  Elayl:  (C,H3,C,H)Cl3=C,H3CH-'"C,H,CL  It  is 
produced  if  pure  moist  elayl  gas  and  chlorine  gas  are  conducted  in 
common  into  a  cooled  balloon,  or  if  we  slowly  conduct  elayl  gas 
over  superchloride  of  antimony.  The  obtained  oily  fluid  is  several 
times  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassa  solution.  Colorless 
fluid,  of  agreeable  etheric  odor  and  sweet  aromatic  taste,  in  water 
a  little,  but  in  alcohol  and  ether  easily  soluble.  8p.  gr.  1.25 ;  boil- 
ing point  82.4°;  burns  with  green,  strongly  sooty  flame ;  by  con- 
duction through  a  glowing  tube  decomposes  into  hydrochloric  acid, 
carbon  hydromethyl,  and  elayl.  K  the  chloride  of  elayl  be  warmed 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  protochloride  of  methylen- 
formyl  escapes  (E[,^C,H+'^Cj|H)Cl  accompanied  by  the  produo- 
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tion  of  chloride  of  potassinm.  The  same  appears  as  a  colorless  gas, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  flnid  at  — 18^,  pos* 
sesses  a  garlic-like  odor,  and  burns  with  a  green  flame.  This  com- 
pound combines  directly  with  chlorine  in  the  sunlight,  forming 
terchloride  of  methylen-formyl  (H"',C,H'^C,H)Cl3.  This  last  is  an 
agreeable-smelling  fluid,  which  boils  at  115^,  and  possesses  a  sp. 
gr.  a  1.422 ;  if  it  be  brought  together  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassa,  chloride  of  potassium,  water,  and  chloride  of  formyl  (C,H) 
CI  are  produced.  If  we  let  chlorine  act  upon  the  chloride  of  elayl, 
there  is  obtained  a  combination  of  bichlorides  of  chlorformjl  and 
of  foniiyl-(C,Cl)Cl,+'^(C,H)Cl,«C,HCl,.  A  honey-like  smeU- 
ing  fluid,  of  sweet  and  burning  taste;  boils  at  153^;  sp.  gr.  1.662. 
With  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  gives  a  combination  of  chlor- 
formyl  with  bichloride  of  chlorformyl=C,Cl,'"(C,Cl)Cl3=:C,Cl,- 
(C^OyCl;  with  chlorine,  exposed  to  sunlight,  we  obtain  terchloride 
of  chloracetyl  (0^013)013. 

Ozyehloride  of  Elayl:  (0j|H3,'^C^)  <  ^1,  is  produced  simulta- 
neously with  chloride  of  elayl,  if  elayl  and  chlorine  in  moist  con- 
dition operate  on  each  other.  If  the  raw  product  be  distilled, 
chloride  of  elayl  goes  over  at  180^.  Water-clear,  colorless  fluid, 
of  sweetish  etheric  smell ;  bums  with  green  flame ;  is  decomposed 
by  water,  alkalies,  and  sulphuric  acid,  accompanied  by  evolution  of 
chloride  of  elayl. 

ElayUplatinum.  If  chloride,  or  sulphate  of  platinum,  be  heated 
with  alcohol,  a  heavy  flocculent  powder  is  precipitated,  which  con- 
sists of  elayl  and  platinum.  It  possesses,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  capability  of  absorbing  gas,  particularly  oxygen. 

iSuZ/>Aa<«  o/jr%Z;(C,H3,'^C,H)2S03«C,H3,S03'^4-C,H,S03,  is 
obtained  if  completely  dry  elayl  gas  and  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid  are  brought  into  contact  with  each  other ;  it  forms  a  white 
crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  80^,  and  after  cooling  stiffens 
crystalline.  If  the  compound  be  brought  in  contact  with  water 
we  obtain  a  paired  acid,  the  isathionic,  which  consists 
efHO(H,'"C,H,+'"C,H30,S03rS03  or  of  sulphate  of  ^^"^^^  ^^^ 
methylen-methyloxyd,  paired  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  metame- 
ric  with  ether  sulphuric  acid.  Isathionic  acid  is  also  obtained  by 
the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  ethyl,  by  water.  It  possesses  a 
strong  acid  taste,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water ; 
with  bases  it  produces  salts,  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  with  diflS- 
culty  in  alcohol;  if  it  be  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassa  it  is,  with- 
out blackening,  decomposed,  accompanied  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen gas ;  as  residue  remains  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  and  sulphuric 
acid  salts*  * 

ElayUiulphurie  Aetd  (Sulphate  of  Carbyl) :  (C,H3,C3H)4S03=i 
(C,H3,S03-t-'"C,H,S03r2S03.  We  place  a  glass  tube,  filled  with 
absolute  alcohol,  in  a  bottle  containing  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid. 
After  some  time  crystals  are  produced,  which  melt  by  cautious 
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heating,  and  after  cooling  stiffen  to  a  crystalline  mass ;  exposed  to 
the  air  it  absorbs  water  under  the  production  of  ethionic  acid,  a 
paired  acid,  which  contains  isathionic  acid  as  pairling  combined  with 
2  atoms  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  saturates  2  atoms  of  base  ;  by 
warming  the  aqueous  solution  it  decomposes  into  isathionic  and 
sulphuric  acid. 

Ether  sulphate  of  Elayl  (Heavy  Oil  of  Wine):  2AeO,SO,+(C,H^ 
S03+CjH,S03),  V.  ether-sulphuric  acid. 

Propylen  (ethyl-formyl)i  C^H^'^CjHaaC^H^.  This  compound 
8d  Member  ^®  produced  when  amyl-spirit  is  conducted  through  a 
rropyien,  Ae'^  redhot  glass  tube,  as  well  as  by  the  dry  distillation 
Fo.  of  the  higher  members  of  the  acids  of  the  formyl  se- 

ries; it  appears  also  to  be  produced  in  the  electrifi- 
cation of  a  concentrated  solution  of  butyrate  of  potassa.  Pure 
propylen  gas  has  not  yet  been  produced;  that  which  is  obtained  by 
decomposition  of  amyl-spirit  appears  to  contain  one-half  marsh  gas. 

Bromide  of  PropyUn:  (C^H„'"C,H)Br,«C^H,,Br+C,H,Br. 
Bromine  is  added  in  drops  to  a  gaseous  mixture,  which  contains 
propylen,  so  long  as  the  color  vanishes.  A  fluid  product  is  obtained, 
which  is  washed  with  water,  then  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  purified  by  repeated  rectification  over  quicklime.  Colorless, 
etheric  fluid,  of  sharp  garlic-like  odor,  insoluble  in  water,  miscible 
with  alcohol  and  ether  in  every  proportion ;  boils  at  143^ ;  sp.  gr. 
1.7;  weight  of  the  vapor=7.31.  Treated  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potassa  it  produces  bromide  of  potassium  and  (H,^C^H3,'"C, 
H)Br= Bromide  of  hydroacetyl-formyl ;  a  colorless,  heavy,  mobile 
liquid,  smelling  like  putrid  fish ;  boils  at  45^ ;  gives,  with  2 
atoms  bromine,  (H,'"C^H3,C,H)Br3.  If  this  compound  be  treated 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  we  obtain  bromide  of  acetyl- 
formyl=(C^H3,'"CjIl)Br,;  besides  this  there  still  exist  compounds 
which  correspond  to  the  formulae  (C4H3,Br»^Cj|H)Br3=aC5H.Br.; 
(C,H3,Br,^C3Br)Br3«CJl3Br.  and  C,Il3^,aBr=C,H.Br. 

Chloride  of  Propylen:  (C,H„^CJI)Cl,=  CJI^Cl-f'^C,H,Cl.  It 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  upon  propylen  gas. 
Etheric-smelling  fluid,  of  1.151  sp.  gr. ;  boils  at  104°.  Gives,  by 
repeated  treatment  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  and  chlo- 
rine, gradually,  the  following  combinations:  (H,C^H3,'^C,H)C1,; 
(C,H3,Cl,^C,H)Cl3;  (C,H3,Cl,'-C3Cl)Cl3;  (C,Cl3,Cl,^C,H)Cl3=C,H 
CI,  and  (C,Cl3,Cl,'^C,Cl)Cl3=C,Cl3. 

Valylen  (Butyren):  C^^Cfi^^C^^.     If,  by  an  electric  cur- 
rent, we  decompose  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
4th  Member^     of  Valerianate  of  potassa,  and  conduct  the  evolved  gas 
Fo/  ^^'    ^       through  refrigerated  alcohol,  then  through  water,  and 

at  last  over  hydrate  of  potassa,  there  remains  a  mixture 
of  hydrogen  gas  and  valylen  gas,  which  last  can  be  absorbed  by 
chlorine.  It  is  also  produced  when  fat  is  conducted  through  a 
tube  at  gentle  red  heat.     If  the  obtained  gas  be  strongly  com- 
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pressed,  a  thin  mobile  oil  separates,  which  is  a  mixture  of  valjlen 
with  other  hydrocarbons.  If  this  mixture  be  distilled  at  from  — 18" 
to  0^,  valjlen  goes  over  and  can  be  collected  as  a  gas.  It  exhibits, 
at  18®,  a  water-clear  liquid  of  0.627  sp.  gr. ;  boils  at  0*^.  Water 
takes  up  only  a  little  of  it ;  by  alcohol  and  ether  it  is  in  greater 
part  absorbed.  Sulphuric  acid  absorbs  100  volumes  of  valylen 
gas,  producing  a  paired  acid. 

Bichloride  of  Valylen:  (C^H^""Cj,H)CI,.  Chlorine  gas  com- 
bines with  valylen,  forming  a  colorless,  clear,  etheric  fluid,  of  a 
sweetish  aromatic  taste;  by  the  farther  action  of  chlorine  in  the 
sunlight  there  remains  at  last  a  tough  mass.  The  chloride  of  va- 
lylen boils  at  123°;  sp.  gr.  1.112. 

Amylen  (Valeren) :  CgH^'^CgHssCjoHj^^  is  produced  by  distilla- 
tion of  amyl-spirit  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid, 
or  with  chloride  of  zinc,  simultaneously  with  paramy-  |^  Y^^^'lk 
len  C^Hjo,  and  metamylen  C^H^.     It  is  also  formed,  fo/  ^° 
beside  amyl,  by  decomposition  of  the  iodides  of  amyl 
by  zinc,  at  a  high  temperature.    Colorless,  clear  liquid,  of  peculiar 
disagreeable  odor ;  boils  at  36° ;  is  completely  absorbed  by  super- 
chloride  of  antimony  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid.     It  combines  with 
2  atoms  of  chlorine  and  bromine. 

Oleen  (Amyl-formyl):  CjoHjj,'"CjH=  CyHu,.  By  the  distillation 
of  hydro-oleinic  acid,  an  oily  fluid  goes  over ;  if  the 
same  be  repeatedly  submitted  to  fractional  distilla-  o^en^^Am-^Fo 
tion,  the  oleen  goes  over  at  55°  and  the  elaen  at  100°. 
The  oleen  is  a  colorless,  garlic-like  smelling  fluid,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  bums  with  a  clear 
flame,  and  produces,  with  chlorine,  a  liquid  etheric  compound  which 
contains  2  atoms  chlorine ;  it  unites  also  with  2  atoms  bromine. 
Olaen  appears  also  to  produce,  by  dry  distillation,  doeglinic  acid. 

Elaen:  GifiigT^^^^i^ia*  resen^Wes  oleen,  and  combines, 
like  it,  with  2  atoms  chlorine  and  bromine. 

To  this  series  belong,  yet  farther,  paramylen  C^  1^  Member. 
H^  eeten  GJSL^  metamylen  C^H^^,  ceroten  C^^H^  ^^ 
and  melen  C^^^H^o.  (We  compare  ethal,  oerotyl,  and  melyssyl.) 
Moreover,  gaseous  mixtures  arise  by  dry  distillation  of  organic  com- 
binations containing  little  oxygen;  of  these  a  part  is  absorbed  by 
chlorine.  The  constitution  of  these  substances  is  not  yet  known. 
Here  belongs  also  the  so-called  eupion. 

Hydrocarbons  which  do  not  combine  with  chlorine,  but  also  con- 
sist of  equal  atome  of  carbon  and  hydrogen^  are,  e.  g.^  HaUchetin^ 
a  transparent  fossil-substance  of  wax  consistence,  occurring  at 
Glamorganshire  in  England,  consists,  apparently,  of  Gi^k^  ;  Ozoh- 
erite  (fossil-wax)  is  found  in  Moldau,  near  Slamik,  in  masses  of 
10  to  100  lbs.;  burns  with  beautiful,  slightly  sooty  flame;  melts  at 
62^;  Paraffin^  a  product  of  dry  distulation,  completely  white, 
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shining,  crystalline',  burns  with  beautiful  luminous  flame,  completely 
indifferent,  etc. 


FIRST  MEMBER. 

Acetyl:  Primary  Radical,  Ac==(CjH^CgH)=C^Hj. 

Occurrence  and  Production. — Acetyl  is  found  combined  with 
oxygen  as  acetic  acid,  sometimes  free,  and  sometimes  combined 
with  the  sap  of  many  trees.  Like  formyl,  it  is  produced  in  many 
ways,  as  from  ethyl  and  its  combinations  through  affinity  for  H„ 
sometimes  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  under  the  co-operation  of  pla- 
tinum, or  ferment,  sometimes  by  the  operation  of  oxidizing  sub- 
stances,  as  chloric  acid,  etc.  (s.  ether  and  alcohol) ;  further  by  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  many  organic  compounds,  e?en  when 
air  is  excluded  (in  this  way  tartaric  and  citric  acid  in  watery  solution, 
are  converted  into  acetic  acid)  by  the  dry  distillation  of  most  non- 
volatile, non-nitrogenous  compounds,  as  wood,  gum,  starch,  by  the 
action  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and  other  superoxides  upon  many 
organic  substances,  and  likewise  by  the  influence  of  hydrate  of  pot- 
ash in  high  temperatures  upon  tartaric,  citric,  saccharic,  muoic  acid, 
etc.,  by  heating  several  organic  substances  with  hydrated  sulphuric 
acid,  etc. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Acetyl  (Aldehyd) :  HOAcO.  A  mixture  of  4 
parts  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  6  parts  peroxide  of  manganese, 
6  parts  sulphuric  acid,  and  4  parts  water  are  submitted  to 
distillation  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  on  account  of  the  volatility  of 
aldehyd,  the  receiver  is  strongly  refrigerated;  the  distillation  is  in- 
terrupted if  the  distillate  has  an  acid  reaction.  The  distillate  is 
repeatedly  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  is  exhibited 
a  mixture  of  aldehyd,  acetal,  ether,  acetate  of  ethyl,  and  alcohol. 

The  same  is  mixed  with  two  parts  ether  and  saturated  with  ammo- 
nia ;  crystals  are  produced  of  NH4,0,AcO,  which  are 
L^^eT 'iTth'oxy-  insoluble  in  ether.     The  same  is  dissolved  in  an  equal 
gen.  quantity  of  water  and  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  three 

parts  sulphuric  acid,  and  four  parts  water.  The  al- 
dehyd escaping  accompanied  by  lively  effervescence  is  condensed 
Aldehyd.  ^J  *  f  ^^.^  cooling  apparatus,  and  its  water  removed 

by  chloride  of  calcium.  A  colorless,  easily-flowing 
fluid,  of  peculiar,  ether-like,  suffocating  odor;  inhaled,  producescramp 
of  the  breast.  Aldehyd  mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  in  all 
proportions,  accompanied  by  elevation  of  temperature ;  chloride  of 
calcium  separates  it  from  the  watery  solution,  shows  no  acid  reac- 
tion, dissolves  iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  is  very  inflammable, 
boils  at  21.^8;  sp.  gr.  0.79.  Oxidizes  extremely  easy  and  direct 
by  production  of  acetic  acid.  Chlorine  and  bromine  drive  it  over 
into  chloral  aad  bromal  (C,Hj)0,H0=(C,Cl3)0,H0.  If  aldehyd 
be  warmed  with  oxide  of  silver  under  water,  metallic  silver  is  pre- 
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cipitated,  and  in  the  solution  is  found  a  silver  salt,  which  apparently 
consists  of  AgO,  AcOj ;  if  the  solution  of  this  salt  be  Acetous  acid 
mixed  with  baryta  water,  and  the  whole  warmed  with 
the  precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  the  silver  separates  anew,  and 
the  solution  contains  acetate  of  baryta.  Potassium  brought  toge- 
ther with  aldehyd  evolves  hydrogen  under  the  production  of  KO, 
AcO.  If  we  warm  the  same  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  a  brown 
resinous  mass  separates — the  aldehyd  resin. 

If  aldehyd  be  brought  together  with  ammonia  and  hydro-sulphuric 
acid,  a  base  is  obtained,  the  ihialdin^  and,  by  the 
employment  of  hydroselenic  acid,  the  selenaldtn.  hydpo^sS^hu^* 

Aldehydrammonia :  NH^O, AcO,  whose  production  hc  acid. 
was  given  above,  crystallizes  in  colorless,  transparent, 
shining,  easily-broken  crystals,  possesses  a  peculiar  odor,  is  volatile, 
easily  inflammable,  melts  at  80^,  and  at  lOO^distils  over  unaltered, 
very  soluble  in  water,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble 
in  ether.  If  we  evaporate  the  watery  solution  of  1  part  Xidehyd-ammo- 
aldehyd-ammonia,  and  1  part  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  nia,  and  hydro- 
acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  chloride  of  <^y*^o  *cid- 
ammonium  and  alanin^^C^^O^^QS^r^^C^^O^.    Alanin. 

Transposing  Products  of  Aldehyd. — Aldehyd,  inclosed  in  a  tube, 
changes  after  some  time  into  an  agreeably-smelling  fluid,  which 
boils  at  81^,  does  not  oxidize  in  the  air,  and  treated  with  potassa 
produces  no  resin.  Aldehyd  often  changes,  if  it  be  preserved  a 
long  time  in  a  closed  vessel,  into  long,  colorless,  transparent  pris- 
matic columns  of  great  lustre,  while  another  part  remains  fluid, 
but  at  a  lower  temperature  likewise  becomes  solid.  The  crystals 
of  metaldehyd,  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  are  inodorous  and 
tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  they 
sublime  at  120^,  and  consist  of  C^Hj^O^.  8  atoms  aldehyd  have, 
therefore,  changed  to  1  atom  metaldehyd;  the  Metaldehyd. 
easily  fusible  crystals  have  the  same  constitution; 
they  smell  slightly  like  aldehyd,  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  melt  at  2^,  and  boil  at  94^ ;  are  not  affected  by  potassium 
and  ammonia.  If  we  conduct  hydrosulphuric  acid  into  a  solution 
of  aldehvd  in  water,  there  separates  a  thick  water-clear  oil,  of  strong 
ffarlie-liKe  smell,  and  which  consists  of  Gj,H23S7aG|2Hj3O0+HS. 
H  this  oil  be  brought  together  with  chloride  of  calcium,  we  obtain 
sulphide  of  calcium,  and  an  evolution  of  aldehyd ;  treated  with 
ammonia  gas,  it  goes  over  into  thialdin;*if  we  add  to  this  oil  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  we  obtain,  accompanied  by  separation  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  a  crystalline  body,  which  consists  of  Ci,Hj,S^ 
and  can  be  named  sulpJiometaldehyd.  If  sulphurous 
acid  gas  be  conducted  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ^1^^°****^" 
aldehyd-ammonia,  by  strondy  refrigerating,  a  richly 
crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained  of  sharp  taste,  like  sulphurous 
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Aldehyd-am-  acid  and  aldehyd-ammonia.  This  body  consists  of 
monia  and  sui-  NaH,S,0,=NH,0,aH30  +  2SO,.     Sulphocarbofiic 

phurous  acid,  .J    J   '    ^  ^  .    ^  ^  i^    i.   v  i    i.«  r     u  i.    j 

and  snipho-car-  actdj  brought  mto  an  alcaholic  solution  oi  alaenya- 
bonic  acid.  ammonia,  gives  ivhite  shining  crystals  of  carbothi- 
Carbothiaidin.    aldin  =  NC,H.S,  =  NH,rC,H,S,  -  NH„'-(C,H^ 

Hydrate  of  Acetyl  {hjirB,te  o{  acetic  acid):  B[0,Ac03.  Ordi- 
nary vinegar  is  obtained  by  the  so-called  acetic  fer- 
Acetic  acid.  mentation  which  consists  of  the  change  of  alcohol  to 
acetic  acid.  For  this  result  are  necessary :  (1)  alcohol  diluted  with 
water,  (2)  air,  (8)  co-operating  substances  which  produce  oxidation, 
as  yeast,  different  organic  substances  which  are  found  in  the  ferment- 
ing juices  of  plants,  honey,  leaven,  vinegar  itself;  and  (4)  a  tempe- 
rature of  25  to  80°.  For  the  production  of  vinegar  it  is  important 
that  the  oxygen  comes  quickly  in  contact  with  the  alcohol,  i,  e. 
that  many  points  of  contact  between  both  be  given,  that  the  form- 
ing aldehyd  can  quickly  oxidize  (quick  vinegar  formation).  To 
the  production  of  acetic  acid  serves  either,  a  mixture  of  brandy 
and  water,  or  other  fermented  fluid,  as  grape- wine,  fruit-wine,  beer, 
etc.  The  raw  vinegar  is  a  mixture  of  water,  acetic  acid,  different 
salts,  gums,  some  ferment,  etc.  By  distillation  of  raw  vinegar  we 
obtain  rectified  vinegar,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  water  and 
pure  acetic  acid ;  by  saturation  of  the  same  with  bases  (potassa, 
soda,  oxide  of  lead)  and  evaporation  of  the  solution,  acetic  acid 
salts  are  obtained,  and  if  the  same,  in  a  completely  dry  condition, 
be  distilled  with  1  atom  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  bisul- 
phate  of  potassa,  the  hydrate  of  acetic  acid  is  procured,  however, 
mostly  impure  by  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  absorbed  by  rectifica- 
tion over  a  little  superoxide  of  lead.  We  obtain  hydrate  of  acetic 
acid  from  the  raw  wood  vinegar  (v.  wood-spirit),  which  is  a  mixture 
of  water,  acetic  acid,  wood-spirit,  zylit,  etc.,  and  different  empy- 
reumatic  oils,  when  we  saturate  the  mixture  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  empyreumatic  oil  which  is  separated  is  taken  away,  and  after- 
wards the  solution  of  impure  acetate  of  lime  is  evaporated  to  the 
sp.  gr.  of  1.116,  and  then  decomposed  with  sulphate  of  soda.  The 
solution  of  acetate  of  soda  is  separated  by  pressing  from  the  sulphate 
of  lime,  and  brought  to  crystallization  by  evaporation.  The  crys- 
tals are  cautiously  heated  in  an  iron  kettle  unto  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  empyreumatic  oil;  by  dissolving  and  re-crystalli- 
zation we  obtain  pure  acetate  of  soda,  and  from  this  by  distUlation 
with  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  pure  acetic  acid,  if  we  submit 
biacetate  of  potassa  E0,H0,2  AcOj,  to  a  heat  of  300^,  it  separates 
into  simple  acid  salt  and  hydrate  of  acetic  acid. 

The  pure  hydrate  of  acetic  acid  is  a  completely  colorless  fluid,  of 
a  penetrating  agreeable  acid  smell,  and  very  strong 
^ti^  wir^     acid  taste;  at  18°  it  crystallizes  in  water-clear  leaf- 
lets, which  melt  at  16^.   (If  the  acetic  acid  be  impure 
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'with  acetoD,  it  does  not  crystallize.)  Sp.  gr.  1.0635 ;  boiling  point 
117°.  If  the  hydrate  be  heated  to  boiling,  the  vapor  inflames. 
The  hydrate  mixes  with  water  accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat 
and  increase  of  density  ;  the  sp.  gr.  of  a  mixture  of  HO,  ACO3,  with 
2  atoms  water,  is  1.078;  a  greater  addition  of  water  produces  no 
farther  increase  of  density;  a  mixture  of  H0,Ac03,  with  9  atoms 
water,  has  again  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.0685,  therefore  equal  to  that  of  the 
hydrates. 

If  the  vapor  of  acetic  acid  be  conducted  through  a  feebly  glow- 
ing tube  filled  with  pieces  of  coal,  it  partly  separates  into  aceton 
(C,H3,'"C4H3)0,,  and  carbonic  acid ;  conduct  the  same  over  platinum 
black  at  200°,  and  it  is  completely  decomposed.  Anhydrous 
acetate  of  alkalies  (acetates  of  baryta  and  lead),  submitted  to  dry 
distillation,  give  aceton  and  carbonic  acid  salts.  A  mixture  of 
acetate  of  potash  and  arsenious  acid,  heated  little  by  little,  give 
oxide  of  kakodyl  (C4HgAs)0  and  carbonic  acid.  Distilled  with  per- 
oxide of  manganese  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid^  we  obtain  formic 
acid ;  in  like  manner  operate  iodic  acid^  superiodic^  and  chloric 
acid ;  it  reduces  chloride  of  goldj  but  not  the  oxide  of  mercury* 
Chlorine  gas  conducts  the  acetic  acid  under  the  co-operation  of 
light,  first  over  into  bichloracetic  acid  HO(C,Cla, €311)03,  and  at 
last  into  chloracetic  acid  110(04013)03.  Brought  together  with 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  sulphacetic  acid  2H0(U4Hj,S02)03,""S0„ 
is  obtained.  Acetic  acid  produces  with  bases  neutral, 
basic,  and  acid  salts;  the  most,  however,  are  neutraV;  ^Jj*®*®*^ 
they  often  crystallize  with  water,  and  most  all  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  many  also  in  alcohol.  The  peroxide  of  silver 
and  mercury  salts  are  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  salts  of 
oxide  of  wolfram  and  of  molybdanum  are  insoluble.  They  are 
obtained  either  direct  or  through  double  affinity.  In  its  relation 
to  oxide  of  mercury  acetic  acid  difiers  from  formic  acid;  further- 
more, formic  acid  gives  with  magnesia  and  oxide  of  lead  salts  inso- 
luble in  alcohol,  the  acetic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  soluble  salts. 
Acetic  acid  salts  give,  by  heating,  aceton,  formic  do  not.  Concen- 
trated  sulphuric  acid  blackens  the  acetic  acid  salts  by  heating, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  formic  acid. 

Acetate  of  Ammonia:  NH^jOjAcOg.  By  evaporating  neutral 
acetates  of  ammonia,  dissolved  in  water,  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric 
acid,  we  obtain  thin  columns;  and  by  evaporating  the  solution  at  a 
higher  temperature  radiated  crystals  of  acid  salts  are  obtained^ 
NH40,HO,2Ac03 ;  the  same  melts  at  76°  and  sublimes  at  120®. 
By  shaking  acetate  of  ethyl  with  aqueous  ammonia  acetamid  is 
producedaNH^AcO,,  and  if  acetate  of  ammonia  be  distilled  vrith 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  the  former  goes  over  into  nitroacetylj 
AeN.  The  potassa  salty  KO,  ACO3,  forms  a  leafy  deliquescent  mass 
which  easily  melts,  and  during  the  cooling  stifiens  crystalline.  The 
acid  salt,  KO,HO,2Ac03,  is  obtained  if  chlorine  be  brought  into 
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a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  or  by  supersaturation  of  the  same 
with  acetic  acid  and  slow  evaporation ;  flexible  crystals,  which  at 
200°  separate  into  KO, AcOj,  and  HO,  ACO3.  The  netUral  soda  salt 
NaO,  AcOj  easily  crystallizes  with  6  atoms  water ;  the  crystals  dis- 
solve in  4  parts  water,  and  effloresce  in  the  air;  at  815°  the  salt  yet 
suffers  no  decomposition.  The  baryta  salt^  BaOjAcOj+Saq,  crys- 
tallizes in  transparent  prisms;  soluble  in  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.  The  lime  salt^  GaO,Ac03,  crystallizes  in  prismatic  needles 
of  a  silky  lustre  which  contain  water  and  effloresce.  The  alumina 
salty  AljOa^SAcOj,  is  procured  by  decomposition  of  sulphate  of 
alumina  by  acetate  of  lead.  Dries  to  a  gum-like,  deliquescent 
mass,  soluble  in  water,  and  by  heating  loses  acetic  acid.  Serves 
as  a  mordant  in  calico-printing.  The  salt  of  the  oxide  of  iroUy 
Fej03,3Ac03,  appears  as  a  red-brown,  deliquescent,  jelly-like  mass. 
The  zi7ic  salt,  ZnO,  AcOj,  crystallizes  in  six-sided  leaflets,  separates 
by  heating  into  ZnO,HO,2Ac03,  which  sublimes  as  woolly  meal. 

Acetic  Acid  and  Oxide  of  Lead.  Sexabasic  Salty  6PbO,  +  AcO,,  is 
obtained  if  the  neutral  salt  be  a  long  time  digested  with  5  atoms 
oxide  of  lead;  a  white  powder  almost  insoluble  in  water.  Tribasic 
salty  3Pb04- ACO3  (vinegar  of  lead),  arises  from  the  digestion  of  a 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead  with  2  atoms  oxide  of  lead  ;  it  remains 
behind  after  evaporation,  an  uncrystalline  mass,  easily  soluble  in 
water.  Sesqui-basic  salty  3PbO,-|-2Ac03,  remains  behind  if  anhy- 
drous sugar  of  lead  be  heated  to  280°,  accompanied  by  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  and  aceton  ;  crystallizes  in  leafy  crystals  of  mo- 
ther-of-pearl lustre.  The  neutral  salt  (sugar  of  lead),  PbO,AcO, 
+  3Aq,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  oxide  of  lead  in  dilute  acetic 
acid.  Crystallizes  in  long  four-sided  prisms,  sharpened  by  two 
faces ;  the  crystals  effloresce  in  the  air,  dissolve  in  1^  parts  water 
and  in  8  parts  alcohol ;  they  melt  at  57°  in  their  water  of  crys* 
tallization,  and  lose  the  latter  completely  at  100°.  Possesses  a 
permanent  sweet  taste. 

Acetic  Acid  and  Oxide  of  Copper.  Oxide  of  copper  gives 
with  acetic  acid  a  neutral  and  several  basic  combinations.  In 
commerce,  under  the  name  of  verdigris,  rust  of  brass,  green 
gold,  occur  several  basic  salts;  the  same  is  obtained  when  wine- 
lees,  already  become  acid,  are  interstratified  with  thin  copperplates, 
and  then  moistened  with  a  solution  of  verdigris.  The  verdi- 
gris is  considered  as  a  mixture  of  3GuO-f  2ACO3  ^^^^  3Cu04- 
ACO3,  according  as  it  separates  into  these  compounds  in  contact 
with  water.  If  the  verdigris  be  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid 
after  evaporation,  bluish  green  crystals  are  obtained,  which  con- 
sbt  of  GuO,-f  AcOs-j-aq.  This  neutral  salt  dissolves  in  5  parts 
boiling  water :  in  the  cold,  we  obtain  crystals  with  6  atoms  aq. 
If  this  neutral  salt  be  brought  together  with  plates  of  copper, 
and  the  whole  exposed  to  the  air  a  few  months,  we  obtain  the  so- 
called  blue  verdigris,  which  consists  of  4CuO-|-Ac034-6  aq;  the 
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same  Beparates  in  contact  vith  water  into  SCaOjAcOj,  and  CuO, 
AcOg.  If  the  compound  8CuO+2Ac03  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water 
a  combination  separates,  which  contains  48  atoms  CuO,  1  atom 
AcOg.  Acetate  oj  protoxide  of  mercury  :  Hg^OjAcOa,  crystallizes 
in  white  flexible  mica-like  scales,  which  dissolve  in  88  parts  cold 
water.  The  silver  salt :  AgO,AcO,  crystallizes  in  leaflets  having 
a  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  and  dissolves  in  100  parts  water. 

Oxysulphide  of  Acetyl:  Ac    )  o  i  is  obtained  by  the  Acetyl,  sulphur 

introduction  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  into  oxychloride 
of  acetyl ;  by  distillation  there  go  over,  accompanied  by  evolution 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  two  fluids,  which  after  a  little  time  stiffen  crys- 
talline ;  one  combination  is  ozysulphide  of  acetyl,  the  other  oxy- 
sulphochloride  of  acetyl.  The  first  possesses  a  feeble  chlorsul- 
phur  odor ;  it  melts  at  120°,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether;  treated  with  potash,  acetate  of  potash  and 
sulphide  of  potassium  are  produced. 

Chloride  of  Acetyl:  AcGl,  is  obtained  by  the 
action   of  chlorine    upon  chlorethyL     A  colorless,  -^«^i*»d 
easily-flowing  fluid  of  ethereal  odor  and  sweet  taste ; 
boils  at  75° :  sp.  gr.  1.872.     Decomposes  by  an  alcoholic  potash 
solution  into  acetate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium.     By  the 
operation  of  chlorine  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  we  obtain 
at  first  a  combination  of  chloride  of  acetyl  with  chloride  of  bi- 
chloracetyl  (C,Cl„CaH)Cl3+(C,H,)Cl3=C^H,Cl„  then  chloride  of 
bichloracetyl,  and  at  last  chloride  of  chloracetyl  (C^CyCIg. 

Oxychloride  of  Acetyl:  Ac  -j  q,  ,  is  obtained  by  the  introduction 

of  chlorine  into  oxide  of  ethyl,  in  the  beginning  at  0°  and  later  in 
a  higher  temperature.  A  strongly  acid  yellow-smoking  fluid  is 
produced,  if  the  same  be  heated  a  long  time  to  100°,  and  then 
distilled,  oxychloride  of  acetyl  remains  behind,  if  the  boiling  point 
ascends  to  142^.  Transparent,  not  acid  fluid,  of  fennel-like  odor 
and  taste ;  in  contact  with  water,  it  decomposes  into  acetic  and 

hydrochloric  acid.   By  the  action  of  potassium  we  obtain  Ac  \  pi, 

non-Tolatile  ;  sp.  gr.  1.50  ;  by  chlorine  in  the  sunlight  it  goes  over 

into  oxychloride  of  chloracetyl  (C^Clj)  <  p, 

Oxysulphochloride  of  Acetyl :  Ao  <   S     Its    production,     vide 

^  CI. 
above,  oxysulphide  of  acetyl.  It  forms  yellow  disagreeably  smelling 
scales ;  separates,  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  into  chloride 
of  potassium,  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  acetate  of  potassa. 

Carbonate  of  Oxychloride  of  Acetyl :  -^^  \  q]  +  COa,  is  pro- 
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daced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in  daylight  upon  carbonate  of 
ethyl ;  colorless,  heavy  fluid ;  of  sweet,  peculiar  smell. 

Formate  of  Oxy chloride  of  Acetyl:  Ka  I  q,  +F0O3,  is  obtained 

by  conducting  chlorine  into  formate  of  ethyl.  A  transparent,  feebly 
acid,  aromatic-smellipg  and  bitter-tasting  fluid,  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  of  1.261  sp.  gr.  Gives  with  potassa,  chloride  of 
potassium,  acetate  and  formate  of  potassium. 

Acetate  of  Oxy chloride  of  Formyl :  Fo  i  qj  +ACO3.  This  com- 
bination metameric  with  the  foregoing  one  is  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorine  upon  acetate  of  methyl.  Colorless,  transparent 
fluid,  of  irritating  vinegar  odor,  and  sweetish  garlic-like,  later  burn- 
ing taste,  boils  at  145^ ;  sp.  gr.  1.25 ;  in  contact  with  water,  decom- 
poses into  formic,  acetic,  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Acetate  of  Oxy  chloride  of  Acetyl:  Ac  <  p,  -I- AcO^,  is,  like  the 

foregoing  compound,  obtained  by  the  influence  of  chlorine  upon 
acetate  of  ethyl;  neutral  fluid;  boils  at  llO'^;  sp.  gr.  1.301; 
smells  like  acetic  acid,  is  by  the  further  action  of  chlorine,  under 
the,  co-operation   of    sunlight,    converted    at   last   into   (O4GI3) 

{ (5,+(C,Cl,)0,. 

Acetate  of  Oxy  chloride  of  Chlorformyl :  (CjCl)-!  p*  +ACO3. 

Chlorine  is  conducted  through  acetate  of  methyl  until  no  more 
hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved. 

Water-clear  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  boils  at  143%  smells  like 
peppermint,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Nitro-acetyl  (Cyanmethyl,  Acetonitryl) :  AcN. 
^oKcn  *°^  ^"  Acetate  of  ammonia  is  distilled  with  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid,  or  cyanide  of  potassium  is  distilled  with 
sulphate  of  methyl:  CjHg+NCjsaC^Hj+N.  Water-clear,  not 
poisonous,  agreeably-tasting  fluid;  boils  at  77°,  gives  by  treat- 
ment with  aqueous  potassa,  ammonia  and  acetate  of  potassa,  and 
with  potassium,  cyanide  of  potassium  and  methyl. 

Acetyl-Platinchloridcy  Plantinchloride  {Chlorpla' 
diToride'lff  tin-acetylehlorur)  (Ac,'^PtCirPtCl.  A  mixture  of 
platinum.  1  P^^'^  chloridc  of  platinum  with   6  parts  alcohol 

is  distilled  to  Jth.  To  the  brown  residual  clear  fluid 
is  added  j\ths  platinchloride  of  ammonium ;  by  evaporation 
crystals  are  obtained,  which  consist  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
and  platinchloride — acetyl-platinchloride,  which  by  recrystalli- 
zation  are  purified.  A  very  concentrated  solution  of  this  salt 
is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  chlorplatinum  so  long  as  a  precipitate 
is  produced.  After  this  it  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  in 
a  vacuum.  Pale  citron-yellow  powder,  which  is  soon  black,  and 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.     Heated  over  a  free  fire,  it 
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borns  accompanied  by  separation  of  platinum.  The  watery  solu- 
tion soon  decomposes,  accompanied  by  evolution  of  gas  and  depo- 
sition of  platinum ;  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  prevents  the  de- 
composition; if  into  the  solution  nitrate  of  silver  be  dropped, 
chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated,  and  from  the  fluid  separated 
from  the  precipitate  platinum  black  soon  falls ;  if  the  platinum 
black  be  removed  by  filtration,  silver  salts  again  produce  a  pre- 
cipitation of  chloride  of  silver.  Platinchloride  of  chlorplatin- 
acetyl  combines  with  chloride  of  potassium,  of  sodium,  and  of 
ammonium,  forming  nitrous  compounds,  which  crystallize  in 
beautiful  yellow  crystals ;  with  ammonia  it  goes  also  into  a  combi- 
nation which  appears  as  yellow  powder. 

b.  Derived  radicals. 

a.  Bichloracetyl=CjCl„CaH=:C^Cl3H. 

Bichloracetic  Acid:    H0(C2Clj, €311)03,  is  known 
only  in  combination  with   hydrate  of  acetic  acid.  Bichioracetyl 
This  combination  2HO(C,Cl,H)03,'^Ac03  is  obtained  ^^"P^""^^' 
by  the  first  action  of  chlorine  upon  hydrate  of  acetic  acid  in  the 
shade.     Colorless  fluid,  of  the  odor  of  hydrate  of  acetic  acid.    By 
farther  operation  of  chlorine  in  sunlight,  is  converted  into  chlor- 
acetic  acid. 

Bichloracetate  of  Oxy chloride  of  Formyl :  Fo   <  pi    +(0^01211) 

O3,  arises  by  the  decomposition  of  acetate  of  oxychloride  of  formyl 
by  means  of  chlorine.     Little  known. 

Bichloracetate  of  Oxychloride  of  Chlorformyl :  (CgCl)   *{  ni  + 

(C^Cl2H)03,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the 
former  combination. 

Formate  of  Oxychloride  of  Bichloracetyl:  (C^Cl,H)-(  q,     +  Fo 

0„  arises  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  formate  of  ethyl. 

Acetateof  Oxychloride  of  Bichloracetyl:  {GJu\^)\  p,  +Ae03,i8 

produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  acetate  of  oxychloride  of 
acetyl,  under  the  co-operation  of  sunlight.  Oily  fluid,  of  1.485 
sp.  gr.  By  the  first  action  of  chlorine,  1  atom  of  acetate  of  oxy- 
chloride of  acetyl  remains  undccomposed,  whereby  a  combination 
is  obtained,  which  consists  of  C^H^ClgO^ ;  the  same  is  colorless, 
oily,  smells  agreeably,  like  peppermint ;  boils  at  164°,  sp.  gr. 
1.867. 

^.  0hloracetyl=C,Cl^C,Cl=C,Cl3.  Chioracetyi. 

Oxide  of  CMoracetyl:  (0^013)0,  if  a  mixture  of  50  parts  sul- 
pbide  of  potassium  (KS),  16  parts   oxychloride  of 

^  O  Compounds  of 

cUoracetyl  (C.CL)  <  J^,  and  200  parts  alcohol  be  the  same  with 

(  t^Jj  *  oxygen. 

distilled^  there  is  obtained,  accompanied  by  separa- 
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tion  of  sulphur  and  chloride  of  potassium,  an  oily,  garlic-like  smel- 
ling fluid,  which  after  purification  with  potassium  and  nitric  acid, 
exhibits  a  colorless,  sweet-tasting  liquid,  smelling  like  Spirea  TJlma- 
ria,  of  sp.  gr.  1.654 ;  point  of  ebullition  210°.  Insoluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Combines  with  chlorine  in 
sunlight,  producing  oxychloride  of  chloracetyl ;  if  water  be  present 
at  the  same  time,  we  obtain  chloracetic  acid.  Bromine  gives  with 
the  same  oxybromide  of  chloracetyl. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Chloracetyl  {Q\AordX)\  H0,(C^Cl3)0,  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  absolute  alcohol  and  aldehyd,  as 
well  as  by  the  decomposition  of  starch  or  sugar  by  chlorine.  Chlo- 
rine is  conducted  into  alcohol  until,  by  elevation  of  temperature,  no 
further  escape  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  observed.  At  last  a  syrup- 
thick  fluid  remains,  which  is  mixed  with  three  times  its  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  mixture  distilled,  and  the  distillate  subjected  to  a 
new  distillation  for  the  removal  of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the 
boiling  point  rises  from  90  to  94°,  the  distillation  is  interrupted, 
and  the  residue,  freed  from  hydrochloric  acid,  repeatedly  distilled 
with  sulphuric  acid ;  the  chloral  thus  purified,  is  afterwards  rec- 
tified over  some  quicklime.  Colorless,  oily  fluid,  of  a  peculiar 
penetrating  odor,  exciting  copious  effusion  of  tears ;  almost  taste- 
less:  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  has  not  an  acid 
reaction;  sp.  gr.  1.502;  point  of  ebullition  92°.  If  chloral  be 
shaken  with  a  little  water,  there  is  produced,  accompanied  with 
evolution  of  heat,  a  white  crystalline  mass — ^hydrate  of  chloral. 

If  the  same  be  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  there  is  obtained,  ac- 
companied by  evolution  of  hydrochloric  and  carbonic  acid,  nearly 
water-free  chloral,  the  chloralid  Ci^HjClgO,,  which  crystallizes  in 
water-clear  prisms,  of  a  glass  lustre,  and  grouped  in  the  form  of  a 
star ;  the  same  fuses  at  120°,  is  tasteless,  but  in  the  alcohol  solu- 
tion, tastes  sharp  and  caustic,  and  by  warming  possesses  an  odor  re- 
sembling chloral ;  by  being  dissolved  in  potassa,  the  chloral  decom- 
poses into  formic  acid  and  chloride  of  formyl :  fuming  nitric  acid 
oxidizes  the  same,  producing  chloracetylic  acid.  By  long  standing 
in  a  closed  bottle,  chloral  changes  like  aldehyd,  into  a  white  amor- 
phous, porcelain-like  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  is  named  insoluhh 
chloralj  and  is  metameric  with  chloral ;  if  the  same  be  cantiously 
heated  to  200°,  it  is  converted  into  fluid  chloral. 

Chloracetic  Acid  is  obtained  by  the  complete  decomposition  of 
hydrate  of  acetic  acid  by  chlorine  under  the  influence  of  sunlight. 
Not  more  than  nine  decigrammes  of  acid  are  permitted  to  be  ap- 
plied to  one  quart  of  chlorine  gas.  The  chloracetic  acid  deposits 
itself  crystalline  on  the  sides  of  the  glass ;  at  the  same  time  is  pro- 
duced oxalic  acid.  It  is  also  obtained  by  oxidatioif*of  chloral,  and 
by  the  action  of  sunlight  upon  a  mixture  of  terchloride  of  chlora- 
cetyl (C^Cl3)Cl3  with  water.  Crystallizes  in  beautiful  rhombohe- 
drals;  colorless,  of  feeble  odor,  and  bitter  biting  taste,  deliquesces 
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in  the  air,  colors  the  tongue  ii?hite,  and^  brought  upon  the  skin,  pro- 
duces blisters;  the  vapor  is  irritating  and  suffocating;  fuses  at 
48°  'y^  boils  at  196® ;  sp.  gr.  1.617.  If  the  watery  solution  of  the 
acid  be  brought  together  with  potassa  amalgam,  potassa  and  ace- 
tate of  potassa  are  obtained  without  evolution  of  gas.  Heated 
with  an  excess  of  potassa  or  ammonia,  it  decomposes  into  carbonic 
acid  and  chloride  of  formyl.  Chloracetic  acid  is  very  strong,  and 
with  bases  produces  crystalline  salts.  The  silver  salt  AfrO{C/^\) 
O3  appears  in  gray  leaflets ;  if  the  ammonia  salt  be  distilled  with 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  we  obtain  nitrochloracetyl  (C^Cl3)N. 

Chloride  of  Chlaracetyl :  (C^CyCl.     In  the  heat  trichloride  of 
cbloracetyl  falls  into  chloride  of  chloracetyl;  it  is 
also  produced  if  an  alcoholic  solution  of  trichloride  of  cUioSiio!  ^  ^ 
chloracetyl  be  distilled  with  KS,HS,  and  the  produc- 
tion is  accompanied  by  separation  of  chloride  of  potassium.   Fluid 
water-clear,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether ; 
boils  at  122°;  sp.  gr.  1.699;  combines  directly  with  chlorine  and 

{CI 
B   ' 

Terchloride  of  Chloracetyl {Sesc[u\Q\i\oride  of  Carbon):  (C^CyCl,. 
This  combination  arises  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  chlorethyl, 
upon  chloride  of  acetyl,  upon  chlorelayl,  etc.,  under  the  co-opera- 
tion of  sunlight. 

It  is  most  easily  obtained  if  some  chlorethyl  be  brought  into  a 
bottle  filled  with  dry  chlorine  gas,  and  the  whole  left  standing  a 
long  time,  first  in  the  shade  and  then  in  the  sun.  Water-clear,  di- 
rect, rhombic  prisms ;  sp.  gr.  2.00 ;  fuses  at  160°,  and  boils  at  182° ; 
possesses  the  hardness  of  sugar,  is  easily  pulverized,  possesses  a 
strong  camphor-like  smell,  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  easily  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  and  ether.  With  amalgam  of  potassium  and  water 
gives  chloride  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  potassa.  Heated  with 
iodine,  phosphorus,  or  sulphur,  loses  2  atoms  chlorine,  and  produces 
protochloriae  of  cbloracetyl. 

Oxyehloride  of  Chloracetyl  (Chloraldehyd) :  (C^Cl,)/  ^|,  is  ob- 
tained simultaneously  with  trichloride  of  chloracetyl,  if  oxy- 
chloride  of  chloracetyl  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  300°;  2(C4 

CI3)  I  2,  «  (C.Cg  I  ^f  -KC.CgCV   Colorless  fluid,  which  fumes 

copiously  in  the  air,  and,  in  a  moist  condition,  strongly  reddens 
litmus.  Placed  upon  the  tongue,  produces  the  feeling  of  dry- 
ness, then  strong  burning,  and  leaves  a  white  spot;  boils  at  118°; 
sp.  gr.  1.603.     The  same  combination  is  also  obtained  if  chlor- 

formate  of  oxychloride  of  chloracetyl,  (C^Cy-l  q,  +(C3C1)03    be 

conducted  through  a  glowing  tube.  In  contact  with  water  it 
decomposes  into  chloracetic  and  hydrochloric  acid.     Brought  to- 
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gether  with  ammonia  we  obtain  chloride  of  ammoniumy  and  chio- 
racetamid='NIlJJufi\^)02 ;  with  phosphide  of  hydrogen,  arises  the 
corresponding  phosphorous  combination:  PHj,(C4Cl3)0,,  in  form  of 
white,  loose  crystal  scales,  of  garlic  odor  and  bitterish  taste. 

Oxyhichloride  of  Chloracetyl :  (C^Clg)  )  np   is  obtained  by  the 

action  of  chlorine  upon  oxychloride  of  acetyl,  under  the  co-opera- 
tion of  sunlight,  as  well  as  by  the  direct  union  of  oxide  of  chlora- 
cetyl with  chlorine.  Solid;  fuses  at  69°  ;  boils  at  180° ;  crystalline, 
decomposes  at  high  temperature,  producing  the  former  combina- 
tion and  tcrchloride  of  chloracetyl,  and,  in  contact  with  sulphide  of 
potassium  and  alcohol,  gives  oxide  of  chloracetyl. 

pi  ,  arises  by  the  ope- 
ration of  chlorine  upon  sulpho-chloride  of  acetyl. 

Oxyhromide  of  Chloracetyl:  {CJ<j\^l  -g  .  Oxide  of  chlorace- 
tyl is  exposed  a  few  days  with  bromine  to  the  sunlight.  Colorless, 
inodorous  crystals,  which  fuse  at  96°,  and,  at  180^,  decompose  into 
oxide  of  chloracetyl  and  bromine. 

{CI 
-n   .      Protochloride    of 

chloracetyl  combines  directly  with  bromine;  crystalline  com- 
pound of  2.3  sp.  gr.;  at  200°  decomposes  into  protochloride  of 
chloracetyl  and  bromine ;  likewise,  by  treatment  with  sulphide  of 
potassium,  accompanied  by  separation  of  sulphur,  and  production 
of  bromide  of  potassium. 

Carbonate  of  Oxyhichloride  of  Chloracetyl:  {(jS^\^\  pi  +00,. 

Carbonate  of  oxychloride  of  acetyl  with  chlorine,  left  in  con- 
tact under  the  co-operation  of  sunlight,  is  soon  converted  into  car- 
bonate of  oxychloride  of  chloracetyl.  Snow  white,  small  needles ; 
fuses  at  85°,  and  stiffens  at  63°,  to  a  crystalline  mass.  Decom- 
poses, by  heating,  partially  into  carbonic  acid,  oxychloride  of  chlo- 
racetyl, and  terchloride  of  chloracetyl. 

Brought  together  with  ammonia  gas,  we  obtain,  accompanied  by 
evolution  of  heat,  a  soft  mass,  which  by  heating  throws  out  a  thicK 
cloud,  whilst  a  brown  substance  remains  behind,  which  consists  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  some  other  salts  hQAAech^orcarlsethamid. 
The  last  can  be  extracted  by  ether.  Chlorcarbaethamid  produces 
white,  fatty,  inflammable,  crystal  scales,  which  fuse  at  136®,  and 
quickly  heated  volatilize  without  decomposition ;  it  consists  of  2(N 

H„2CO)+NH„2(C,Cl3)  |  gf^ 

If  this  compound  be  digested  a  few  days  with  aqueous  ammonia, 
we  obtain,  after  evaporation  of  the  solution,  a  salt  of  white,  fatty, 
inflammable  scales,  which  fuse  at  37°,  and  are  easily  soluble  in 
water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether. 
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This  salt  is  chlorcarbsethaminate  of  ammonia,  and  consists  of 
2NH+01C,oH,NCl,0^ 

Formate  of  Oxybichloride  of  Ghhr acetyl:  (C^Cy   j  pi   .  p  r\ 

Formate  of  oxybichloride  of  acetyl  by  further  action  of  chlorine, 
changes  at  first  in  to  formate  of  chloracetyloxy-bichloridand  then  into 

Chlorformate  of  Oxybichloride  of  Chhracetyl  (C4CI3  j  pi  +  (C, 

'  ^'  Water-clear  fluid,  of  sufibcatiqg  odor,  and  a  stringent,  insup- 
portable acid  taste.  Sp.  gr.  1.70  5;  point  of  ebullition  300^.  Con- 
ducted through  a  glowing  tube,  decomposes  into  (C^Cy  I  p,    and 

2(c,ci){g[; 

With  ammonia  gas  it  gives  chloracetamid ;  and,  treated  with 
hydrous  potassa,  chloracetate  of  potassa,  chloride  of  potassium, 
and  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Brought  together  with  wood-spirit  or  alcohol,  we  obtain  chlo- 
racetic  acid  and  chlorformate  of  methyl  or  ethyl,  accompanied  by 
simultaneous  production  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Acetate  of  Oxybichloride  of  Ohloracetyl:  (C4CI3)  \  pi  -J-AcOj, 

is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in  absence  of  sunlight  upon 
acetate  of  terchloride  of  acetyl.  Gives  with  potassa  acetate  and 
chloracetate  of  potassa,  besides  chloride  of  potassium. 

Bichloracetate  of  Oxybichloride  of  Ohloracetyl  (C^Cy-j  p,  + 

/p  p,  p  gvp  The  former  compound,  by  the  further  action  of 
\  1  11  »  J  ^' chlorine,  changes  first  into  this  compound,  and,  under 
the  effect  of  sunlight,  into 

ChhracetaUof  Oxybichloride  of  Ohloracetyly(GJS[^  |  ^j  +(0^013)03. 

Colorless  oil,  of  strong,  penetrating,  chloral  odor  and  burning  taste. 
Gives  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver. 
Sp.  gr.  1.79;  boils  at  245^;  will,  in  sunlight,  change  into  (C^CyClj. 
At  a  high  temperature  decomposes  into  oxide  of  ohloracetyl,  and 
in  contact  with  water  separates  at  once  into  chloracetic  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Brought  into  contact  with  alcohol,  chloracetate  of 
oxide  of  ethyl  is  obtained. 

NUrochhracetyl :  (C^CyN.  Is  obtained  by  distillation  of  chlo- 
racetate of  ammonia  with  water-free  phosphoric  acid.  Fluid ;  sp. 
gr.  1.444;  boiling  point  81^;  treated  with  potassa,  gives  ammonia 
and  chloracetate  of  potassa. 

y.  Bromacetyl«C,Br„C,Br=C.Br3,  and 
Iodacetyl«  C,I^C,I=  C  J3  (?). 

Oxyhydrate  of  Bromaoetyl  (Bromal) :  HO(C4Br3)0.    To  1  part 
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water-free  alcohol  (or  ether)  are  gradually  added  4  parts  bromine, 
and  after  11  or  12  days  the  mixture  distilled  away  to  f  ths,  there 
escapes  hydrobromic  acid,  bromethyl,  and  the  so-called  heavy  bro- 
mide ether.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  left 
to  spontaneous  evaporation.  We  obtain  remarkably  large  crystals 
of  hydrate  of  bromal,  which,  by  distillation  with  hydrate  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  leave  pure  bromal.  Oily  fluid,  completely  transparent, 
strongly  refracts  light,  of  a  tear-exciting  odor,  and  sharp  burning 
taste.  Soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  from  the  watery 
solution  hydrate  of  bromal  crystallizes.  By  treatment  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  potassa  it  is  decomposed,  by  complete  trans- 
formation, into  formic  acid  and  bromide  of  formvl. 

Oxyhydrate  of  lodacetyl  (lodal):  H0(Cj3)0r?),  will  be  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
alcohol  and  nitric  acid.  An  oil  is  deposited  which  is  considered 
iodal. 

Sulphacetyl:  C^Hj,SO,. 

Sulphacetyl Sulphuric Aeid{^xi[fhAeQt\c  Acid):  2HO(C4H,,SO,) 
03,^803.  This  paired  double  acid  is  obtained  by  introduction  of 
vapor  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  into  the  hydrate  of  acetic  acid. 
After  reaction  ceases,  the  mass,  diluted  with  water,  is  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  lead  ;  from  the  solution  the  oxide  of  lead  is  pre- 
cipitated  by  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  and  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum 
the  anhydrous  acid  is  procured.  Crystallizes  by  low  temperature 
in  white,  transparent  prisms,  which  contain  8  atoms  water  of 
crystallization;  it  possesses  a  strong  acid  taste,  similar  to  tartaric 
acid;  deliquescent;  fuses  at  62^,  and  completely  decomposes  at  a 
high  temperature.  . 

The  acid  saturates  2  atoms  base ;  its  salts  are  mostly  soluble  in 
water,  and  completely  decompose  at  high  temperatures.  The  po- 
tassa  salt  forms  small  crystals;  the  silver  salt  small  transparent 
prisms. 

PAIRED  COMBINATIONS  OP  ACETYL. 

Acryl:  Acr«C„^C,H,-C,H^^C,H-CeH3. 

Production. — Acryl  is  produced  by  dry  distillation  of  glycerin 
as  well  as  by  the  distillation  of  all  fats  which  contain  oxide  of 
glycyl  as  base. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Acryl  (Acrolein),  HO,AcrO,  is  obtained  when  a 
mixture  of  glycerin  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassa  is  exposed  to  a 
high  temperature.  The  distillation  is  conducted  in  a  flask,  which  is 
connected  with  a  receiver  by  means  of  a  good  cooling  apparatus ; 
from  the  receiver  goes  a  gas-conducting  tube,  through  which  the 
evolved  vapor  escapes  into  the  atmosphere.  The  distulate  consists 
of  an  aqueous  acid  fluid  which  contains  sulphurous  acid,  acric  acid, 
and  acrolein.    The  whole  fluid  is  digested  with  oxide  of  lead  till 
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the  acid  reaction  yanishes,  and  then  rectified  upon  the  water  bath. 
The  acrolein  distils  oyer  even  below  100^,  and  maj  be  freed  from 
water  by  completely  neutral  chloride  of  calcium.  A  water-clear, 
colorless  fluid,  strongly  refracting  light,  and  attacking  the  eyes  and 
nose  frightfully;  taste  biting,  burning ;  boils  at  52^;  is  lighter  than 
water ;  dissolves  in  40  parts  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  In  the  air  acrolein  oxidizes  very  quickly,  and* produces 
disacryl,  acrio,  acetic,  and  formic  acid.  The  production  of  dis- 
acryl  follow?  also  exclusion  of  air.  Chlorine  and  bromine  form 
oily,  heavy,  etheric  products.  Acrolein  decomposes  by  the  opera- 
tion of  alkaline  bodies,  in  the  same  manner  as  aldehyd,  accompa- 
nied by  the  production  of  different  resinous  bodies. 

AcroUifhammonia :  NH^yO+AcrO,  is  obtained  if  the  ethj^ric 
solution  of  acrolein  be  shaken  with  aqueous  ammonia;  falls  as  a 
white,  crystalline,  inodorous,  indifferent  body. 

Hydrate  of  Acrylic  Acid:  HO,  AcrO,.  If  the  aqueous  solution 
of  acrolein  be  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced, which  apparently  consists  of  AgO,  Acr  0,.  Aery  late  of  silver 
is  most  conveniently  produced,  as  we  procure  it  by  distillation  of«fat, 
when  we  bring  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver  what  goes  over  by 
rectification  between  40^  to  60^,  and  purify  the  salt  by  recrystal- 
lization.  We  slowly  decompos  ethe  silver  salt  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  and  distil  the  acric  acid  by  a  gentle  heat.  Water-clear  fluid, 
smelling  agreeably,  like  acetic  acid,  tastes  purely  acid,  and  dis- 
solves in  water  in  all  proportions.  If  it  be  treated  a  Ions  time 
with  alkaline  bases  we  obtain  acetic  acid  salts  2  (C0H3O3)  +  oHOs 
3  (C^H,)  O^.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  formic  acid  and  acetic 
acid,  C,H,03+HO+0,-(C,H)034-(C^H3)03.  The  soda  aaUa 
crystallize  in  transparent  prisms  of  tne  size  of  lentils;  the  crys- 
tals contain  3  atoms  aq.,  effloresce  in  the  air,  and  possess  a  salty, 
bitter  taste.  The  baryta  salt  dries  to  a  gum-like  mass.  The  silver 
salt  crystallises  like  the  acetate  of  silver,  and  is  with  difficulty 
soluble  in  cold  water. 

Disacryl:  CjoH^O^,  exhibits  a  fine,  loose,  white,  uncrystalline 
powder,  inodorous  and  tasteless, .  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  becomes  strongly  electric  by  rubbing. 

Lactyl:  La-C,H.,O^'"aH=.C,BL0L^C,H3-CeH,O3.   dactyl. 
Lactic  Acid:  LfiO,^Cjaifi;^{C^R,)0,. 

Production. — ^When  we  let  nitric  acid  act  upon  alanin  NC^jH^O^, 
we  obtain  lactic  acid,  nitrogen  being  evolved  and  water  produced 
NC,H,0,-^N03«.C,H,0,+2N+2HO. 

Lactic  acid  is  found  in  all  animal  fluids,  and  is  produced  by  the 
so-called  lactic  acid  fermentation ;  it  is  thence  found  in  the  acid 
liquor  of  sourkrout,  sour  cucumber  juice,  in  meal  paste  become 
acid,  in  sour  milk,  in  sour  riee-water,  sour  tan  liquor,  etc.  etc. 

If  the  hydrate  of  lactie  aiekl  be  heated  to  180®,  the  anhydrous 
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acid  distils  over.  This  is  solid,  fusible,  strongly  bitter,  almost  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  contact 
with  water  is  converted  into  hydrate.  The  anhydrous  lactic  acid 
gives  with  ammonia  gas  a  combination  in  which  the  ammonia 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  ordinary  reagents. 

Hydrate  of  Lactic  Acid:  E[0,LaO„  is  best  obtained  by 
fermentation  of  milk  sugar.  In  an  earthen  vessel  holding  S 
quarts  we  put  250  grammes  milk  sugar,  200  grammes  chalk,  1 
quart  skimmed  milk,  and  2  quarts  water.  The  mixture  is  ex- 
posed to  a  temperature  of  25  to  30^,  and  often  stirred ;  after  ten 
or  twelve  days  the  fermentation  is  terminated.  The  mass  is  after- 
wards boiled  in  a  kettle  a  quarter  of  an  hour :  from  the  hot  filtered 
liquid  the  lactate  of  lime  separates  itself  after  the  cooling,  and  is 
purified  by  recrystallization.  By  decomposition  of  the  lactate  of 
lime  by  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid,  the  pure  lactic  acid  is  obtained. 
It  appears  in  its  pure  condition  as  a  colorless,  syrup-thick  fluid,  of 
1.215  sp.  gr.,  inodorous,  of  strong  acid  taste ;  mixes  in  all  propor- 
tions with  water  and  alcohol;  also  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  Two 
drops  of  lactic  acid  bring  100  grammes  milk  to  coagulation;  it 
coagulates  white  of  egg,  and  dissolves  phosphate  of  lime  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  By  dry  distillation  lactic  acid  decomposes 
into  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  lactid  C^H^O^,  citraconic  acid 
and  aldehyd. 

Lactic  Acid  Salts. — Lactic  acid  expels  acetic  acid  from  its 
compounds.  Most  of  the  lactic  acid  salts  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  many  possess  the  capability  of  crystallization.  If  the  dry 
lactate  of  copper  be  heated  to  200°  or  210°,  it  decomposes  into 
mjetallic  copper,  aldehyd,  and  carbonic  acid.  If  we  distil  laetaU 
of  protoxid  of  iron  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric 
acid,  we  obtain  aldehyd;  and  if  chloride  of  sodium  be  present,  at 
the  same  time,  chloral.  The  alkali  salts  do  not  crystallize.  The 
zinc  salty  ZnO,LaOf+3aq,  is  with  difficulty  soluble  in  water, 
and  crystallizes  in  fine  prisms,  uniting  so  as  to  form  crusts.  The 
protoxide  of  iron  salty  FeO,LaO^+3aq,  produces  white  needles, 
soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,  and  changeless  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  copper  salt  crystallizes  in  beautiful  blue  prisms. 

Lactid :  CgH^O^=(C4H3)0,'"(C2H)03.  Inodorous  crystals,  tast- 
ing slightly  acid,  which  at  107°  fuse,  and  at  250°  boil.  The 
watery  solution  is  converted  by  degrees  into  lactic  acid.  If  aque- 
ous ammonia  be  allowed  to  act  upon  lactid,  we  obtain  lactamid 
"SK^yC^Hfi^y  in  which  by  the  ordinary  reagents  ammonia  cannot 
be  detected;  at  100°  aqueous  potassa  is,  under  pressure,  converted 
into  lactate  of  potassa,  whereby  lactamid  differs  from  alanin. 

Ohlorsuccyl:  CjHj^'^C^Clj-CejHjClg. 

Ohlorsuecinie  Acid:  (C3H^'"C,Cl3)03.  By  action  oiP  chlorine 
upon  succinate  of  ethyl,  a  combination  is  obtained,  which  consists 
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of  CigHCl,30g  (s.  succinic  acid).  If  the  combination  be  heated 
to  290^,  carbonic  acid  is  evolYea,  whilst  a  smoking  oilj  fluid  distils 
over  ;  if  water  be  poured  over  the  same,  hydrochloric,  chloracetic, 
and  chlorsuccinic  acid  are  obtained.  The  last  appears  as  a  color- 
less crystalline  mass,  which  fuses  at  60^,  is  sublimable,  tastes 
strongly  acid,  and  leaves  upon  the  tongue  a  white  spot.  The  am^ 
mania  salt  forms  long  asbestiform  crystals ;  the  silver  salt  exhi- 
bits fine  shining  needles. 

Acetonyl :  Ao=  C2^3y'^C^H.^^  CgH^-a  Mcj^'Ac. 
JUethylacetyL 

Oxide  of  Acetonyl  (Aceton):  AoO,=MeAcOj=4  volumes  gas. 

JProduetion. — The  oxide  of  Acetonyl  is  produced  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  acetic  acid;  2  atoms  decompose  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  from  1  atom  acetic  acid  (C3H3,C,H)03  escape  €,03,  whilst 
G3H,  with  H  produce  methyl ;  simultaneously  Gfi^  take  1  atom 
O  from  the  second  atom  acetic  acid,  thus  producing  2  atoms  car- 
bonic acid^  whereby  arises  (CgHjjCjH)©,,  which  with  methyl  ex- 
hibits oxide  of  acetonyl. 

Dry  acetate  of  lime  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation  in  a  retort, 
which  is  connected  with  several  bottles  kept  cold.  The  distillate 
obtained, which  consists  of  water,  some  acetic  acid,  aceton,  and  othc^ 
empyreumatic  products,  is  repeatedly  distilled  over  a  water-bath, 
then  rectified  over  quicklime,  and  at  last  over  chloride  of  calcium ;  or, 
we  heat  a  quantity  of  pure  unslaked  lime  with  2  parts  dry  acetate  of 
lead,  and  purify  the  distillate  in  the  same  manner.  In.its  pure  condi- 
tion, aceton  exhibits  an  ethereal,  entirely  colorless  fluid,  of  an  agree- 
able, penetrating,  volatile  odor,  and  peculiar,  burning,  camphor-like 
taste ;  mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  in  every  proportion ;  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  and  potassa  separate  it  from  the  watery  solution ;  it 
boms  with  strong  luminous  flame;  point  of  ebullition  55^.6;  sp.  gr. 
0.7921.  If  aceton  be  conducted  oyer  glowing  hydrate  of  potassa^  it 
decomposes  into  hydro-methyl,  carbonic  acid,  and  hydrogen,  C^II^jOj 
-f4HO=«C,H3,H-J-2CO,+6H.  If  we  treat  it  with  acid  chro- 
mate  of  potassay  it  divides  completely  into  acetic  and  carbonic  acid. 
Concentrated  nitric  acid  decomposes  aceton  with  violence,  and  pro- 
daces  tbe  so-named  mesitylid-aldehyd  (C3,'"C^H3)0  +  HO.  By  the 
operation  of  chlorine^  we  at  last  obtain  mesityl-chloral,  C^H^Clj^Oj, 

—(Cj^Cl-KC^Hj)  j  Q  ^^^'    If  we  mix  equal  parts  of  aceton  and 

hydrate  of  sulphuric  acidj  accompanied  by  constant  diminution 
of  the  evolved  heat,  we  obtain  a  dark  brown  mass,  and  if  the  same 
be  mixed  with  double  volume  of  water,  there  separates  upon  the 
surface  oxide  of  mesityl  =C^H,0=(C3H3,^C,Il3)0=(C,H^'^C3H3) 
0.  When  we  distil  2  volumes  aceton  with  1  volume  hydrate  of  sul- 
phuric acid  by  gentle  heat,  we  obtain  mesitylen  C,gII^,  which  behaves 
10 
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to  the  aceton  radical  as  metaldehyd  to  aldehyd.  Potash  Ije  acts 
upon  aceton  neither  in  the  cold  nor  heat.  The  aceton  swims  upon 
the  lye  without  mixing  with  it;  but  when  left  several  days 
thoroughly  mixed  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  complete  decomposition 
occurs ;  by  mixture  with  water  xylitole  separates,  and  in  tne  solu- 
tion are  found  acetate  of  potassa,  aceton,  and  wood-spirit.  Potas- 
sium reacts  powerfully  upon  aceton  without  evolution  of  permanent 
gases ;  the  same  products  are  formed,  as  by  the  action  of  potassa. 

Oxide  of  Mesityl:    C^H^0=(C^'^C^H3)0  or 
S  ""^ ""'"        (C4HriC,H3)0.     Colorless,  clear  fluid,  of  aromatic 

odor  similar  to  the  oil  of  peppermint;  insoluble  in 
water;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  bums  with  a  luminous  flame; 
boils  at  120^. 

Simple  Meaityloxydaulphuric  Acid :  H0(CaH50)'"S03.  In  small 
quantities  arc  mixed  2  volumes  aceton  to  1  volume  hydrate  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  solution  diluted  with  water  and  saturated  with  baryta. 
From  the  baryta  salt  remaining  dissolved  the  baryta  is  precipi* 
tated  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  if  the  solution  of  the  acid  be  .evaporated, 
it  decomposes  into  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  mesityl.  The  baryta 
salt  crystallizes  in  fine  needles. 

Double  MesityloxydBulphuric  Acid:  2HO(aH,0)'"2S03,  is 
like  the  former  compound  obtained  by  mixing  equal  volumes  aceton 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Known  only  in  the  aqueous  solution.  Oxide 
of  mesityl  also  gives,  with  phosphoric  acid^  an  acid  combination 
(C.H,OrPO,. 

MeBityloxyd'chlorplatinum :  (C^H30)'"PtCl,  is  obtained  by  ac- 
tion of  protochloride  of  platinum  upon  aceton.  Forms  small  sul- 
phur-yellow, inodorous,  and  metallic-tasting  crystals.  In  small 
quantity  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  If  the  combination 
be  boiled  a  long  time  in  water,  a  black  pulveriform  body  is  preci- 
pitated, the  acechlcr-platin-oxidey  which  must  consist  of  C,H,Pt. 
The  pure  alkalies  completely  decompose  the  compound. 

Chlormesityl:  fC,H,)Cl=(CaH,,'^C,H3)Cl=(CXrC,H3)Cl.  To 
chloride  of  phosphorus  we  add  aceton  in  small  quantities,  and  after- 
wards water  by  drops,  accompanied  by  refrigeration.  By  distilla- 
tion there  goes  over  after  the  termination  of  the  decomposition,  a 
heavy,  slightly  colored  fluid.  lodmesityl:  (CqH,)!,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  iodine  and  phosphorus  upon  aceton.  Colorless,  oily, 
very  easily  decomposed  fluid.  Sulphomesityl  is  said  to  be  a  vola- 
tile body  of  ofi'ensive  odor. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Mesitylid:  C,H304-HO=(C3'"C,H3)0,HO=. 
(C4,'"C2H3)0,HO.  This  compound  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  upon  aceton  ;  a  reddish-yellow,  thick,  heavy  fluid,  of 
sweetish  penetrating  odor;  scarcely  soluble  in  water.  At  the  dame 
time  arises  another  compound  =CeH30-f-N03;  the  same  is  a  thick 
fluid,  heavier  than  water,  of  penetrating  sweetish  odor  and  taste. 
\i  phosphorus  be  permitted  to  act  upon  aceton  diflerent  acids  are 
psoduced,  as:   acephoric,  phospbacetic,  and  acepbosgenic  acid; 
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likewise  by  the  common  action  of  sulpbar  and  ammonia  upon  ace- 
ton,  are  obtained  different  bodies  not  yet  analyzed. 

BBCOKD  MIMBIB. 

PROPIONYL. 

MsTACKTTL.    Primapy  Radical  Pp.  =2C,H^C,Hs=5C,nj. 

Production. — The  propionyl  is  produced  in  many  different  ways; 
Cyanogen  and  ethyl,  by  transposition,  produce  nitro-propionyl : 
2C,EpH+C;N»(2C,H„C,H)N;  further,  it  arises  bjr heating  sugar, 
gum,  starch,  etc.,  with  a  concentrated  potash  solution ;  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  crude  tartaric  acid  by  presence  of  lime  ;  by  distilla- 
tion of  oleinic  acid  with  nitric  acid,  in  common  with  butyric, 
capronic,  capric,  pelargonic,  and  caprinic  acid ;  by  fermentation 
of  glycerine ;  by  distillation  of  caseine  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  peroxide  of  manganese  or  chromate  of  potassa,  simultaneously 
with  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  yalerianic,  and  benzoic  acid,  oil,  of 
bitter  almonds,  etc.,  and  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  oil  of 
turpentine,  etc. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Propionyl  (Oxyhydrate  of  Metaceto-    compounds 
nyl):  HO,PrO,  is  formed  with  many  other  products   of  propionyl 
by  the  distillation  of  caseine,  albumen,  or  fibrin  with   ^th  oxygen. 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese  or 
chromate  of  potassa.     The  distillate  obtained  is  saturated  witb 
lime  (which  takes  away  the  simultaneously  formed  acid),  and  then 
submitted  to  fractional  distillation ;  what  goes  over  between  55 
and  60^  is  oxyhydrate  of  propionyl.  Water-clear  fluid  of  agreeabte 
etheric  odor,  sp.  gr.  0.79 ;  in  the  air,  in  contact  with  platinum 
black,  it  is  quickly  converted  into  propionic  acid. 

Propionic  Add  (Metacetonic  Acid) :  HO,PrO^  is  most  easily 
obtained  by  boiling  the  nitropropionyl  in  a  concentrated  potassa 
solution  so  long  as  ammonia  is  evolved.  We  obtain  propionate  of 
potassa,  which  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  pure  hydrate 
crystallizes  at  a  low  temperature  and  boils  at  140°;  tastes  very  acid ; 
smells  like' butyric  and  acric  acid ;  is  in  large  quantities  soluble 
in  water ;  if  we  add  to  the  watery  solution  phosphoric  acid  or 
chloride  of  calcium,  the  propionic  acid  separates  as  an  oily  layer. 
— The  propionie  acid  Baits  afe  soluble  in  water  and  possess  the  ca- 
pability ot  crystallizing;  the  alkaline  salts  are  unctuous  to  the 
touch.  If  the  ammonia  salt  be  distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid,  nitropropionyl  is  obtained. 

Pfopianamid:  NH^PrO,,  is  obtained  by  bringing  together 
aqueous  ammonia  and  propionate  of  ethyl.  The  silver  salt  crystal- 
lizes in  fine  shining  grains.  ^ 

Nitropropionyl  (Nitrometacetyl,  Cyanethyl)  :  PrN.  with  nitrogen. 
Forms  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  upon  ethyl  as  well 
as  by  distillation  of  propionate  of  ammonia  with  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid.  Colorless  fluid  of  0.889  sp.  gr. ;  b^ls  at  ISO"" ;  little* 
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solable  in  water.     Boiled  with  solution  of  potassa,  we  obtain  pro- 
pionic acid  accompanied  bj  evolution  of  ammonia. 

Propion  (Metaceton):  (C^H3rC«H,)0,=  C,oH„0,.  When  a 
mixture  of  1  part  sugar  with  8  parts  quicklime  is  heated,  an  oily 
fluid  passes  over,  which  consists  of  aceton  and  propion,  and  can 
be  separated  bj  fractional  distillation.  Propion  is  a  colorless  fluid, 
insoluble  in  water,  having  an  agreeable  odor,  boils  at  84^,  and 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  is  converted  into  propionic  acid ;  warmed 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potassa,  acetic,  propionic, 
and  carbonic  acid  must  be  obtained.  According  to  new  investiga- 
tions propion  is  a  mixture  of  different  bodies,  consisting  of  an  or- 
ganic oxide :  CjjHgO  with  the  oxyhydrates  of  the  formyl  series. 
The  oxide  thence  contains  a  radical  with  the  nucleus  C^^ea^^Qfi^ 

THIRD  VIMBER. 

BUTYRYL. 

•     a.  Primary  Radical :   ButsSC.Hj^CgHasCgH^. 

Occurrence  and  Production, — Butyryl  is  found  as  butyric  acid 
in  the  fruit  of  Ceratonia  Siliqua,  in  the  old  fruit  of  Sapindu9  Sa- 
ponariaej  in  Tamarindus  IndicOy  often  free  in  gastric  juice,  and  in 
combination  with  oxide  of  glycyl  in  butter ;  it  is  produced  by  the 
fermentation  of  butyric  acia,  which  always  precedes  the  lactic  acid 
fermentation ;  by  the  dry  distillation  of  tobacco,  by  putridity  of 
fibrine  and  caseine  (in  Limburg  cheese  it  occurs  with  valerianic, 
capronic,  capric  acid,  etc.),  by  heating  fibrine  with  hydrate  of  pot- 
ash, by  distillation  of  the  protein  combinations  with  sulpburic  acid 
and  peroxide  of  manganese  or  chromate  potassa,  by  decomposition 
of  oleinic  acid,  by  nitric  acid  (see  Propionyl),  etc. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Butyryl  (Butyral):  HO,BuO,  is 
Compounds  obtained  in  addition  to  butyron  by  the  dry  distillation 
wUh^^/xygen.  ^^  butyrate  of  lime,  or  we  distil  the  non-acid  fluid  ob- 
tained by  the  decomposition  of  fibrine,  caseine,  etc.,  by 
sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese  [vide  Oxyhydrate  of 
Propionyl) ;  what  goes  over  between  70  and  100°  is  collected  by  it- 
self, and  the  intermingled  oxyhydrate  of  propionyl  is  extracted  by 
shaking  with  water.  Water-dear,  thin  liquid,  of  penetrating  smell 
and  burning  taste;  boils  at .95°;  sp.  gr.  0.821.  Goes  over  in  the 
air  and  under  the  co-operation  of  platinum  quickly  into  butyric  acid. 
Brought  into  contact  with  chlorine,  at  first  we  obtain  bichlorbutyral, 
HO(C,CL,2C,H„C3H)0,  then  quadri-chlorbutyral,  H0(2C,C1„C, 
Hj,C2H)0.  Besides,  there  is  a  compound  known  of  bichlor-buty- 
ral  with  butyral.  Bromine  acts  in  the  same  way.  Distilled  with 
chloride  of  phosphorus,  we  obtain  hydrochloric  acid,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  chlorbutyral,  BuCl.  Gives  with  ammonia  a  combination 
corresponding  to  aldehyd-ammonia ;  this  compound  crystallizes, 
and  consists  of  NH^,0,BuO-f  lOaq. 
Hydrate  of  Butyric  Acid  (Butyric  Acid) :   HO,BuO.     Butter^ 
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from  cow's  milk  is  a  mixture  of  butjrate,  capronate,  caprate,  mar-, 
garate,  and  oleate  of  glycyl.  If  the  butter  be  decomposed  by 
aqueous  potassa,  glycerine  is  obtained,  and  a  salt  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent acids;  if  it  be  distilled  with  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  the 
volatile  acids,  as  butyric,  capronic,  caprinic,  and  capric  acid,  pass 
over  with  the  aqueous  vapor,  whilst  margaric  and  oleic  acid  remain 
behind ;  if  the  aqueous  distillate  be  saturated  with  baryta,  we  can 
divide  the  different  baryta  salts  by  crystallization:  first  the  salt 
of  caprinic  acid  crystallizes,  then  that  6f  capric  acid,  then  that  of 
capronic  acid,  and,  finally,  that  of  butyric  acid.  We  obtain  butyric 
acid  in  large  quantities  by  means  of  fermentation.  To  a  solution 
of  sugar  is  added  a  small  quantity  of  caseine,  and  so  much  carbo- 
nate of  lime  as  is  necessary  for  the  saturation  of  the  spontane- 
*  ously  forming  butyric  acid.  The  mixture  is  exposed  to  a  steady 
temperature  of  30^.  The  evolution  of  gas  continues  some  weeks, 
and  in  the  solution  is  found  butyrate  of  lime,  which  is  pu- 
rified by  re-crystallization ;  or,  we  set  for  a  long  time  4  pounds  of 
ground  Siliqua  dulcisj  with  10  pounds  of  water  and  8  oz.  chalk  in 
a  warm  place  of  30  to  40%  and  stir  from  time  to  time ;  when  the 
fermentation  is  ended,  the  butyrate  of  lime  is  separated,  which  is 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  pure  butyric 
acid  appears  as  a  water-clear,  thin-flowing  fluid,  of  penetrating 
acid  odor,  like  acetic  acid  and  rancid  butter,  and  biting  acid  taste  ; 
it  leaves  a  white  spot  upon  the  tongue,  and  acts  caustically  upon 
the  skin ;  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and  wood- 
spirit.  From  the  aqueous  solution  it  is  separated  by  phosphoric 
acid  as  an  oily  layer ;  boils  at  164° ;  sp.  gr.  0.976;  burns  with  clear 
luminous  flame ;  gives  with  chloriney  exposed  to  sunlight,  bichlor- 
butyric  and  quadrichlor-butyric  acid. 

jStUyric  Acid  Salts,  in  moist  condition,  smell  like  butter ;  they 
are  soluble  in  water,  crystallizable,  and,  when  overflowed  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  evolve  the  penetrating  odor  of  the  acid.  Most  of  the 
salts  are  mono-acid;  with  oxide  of  lead,  it  gives  two  coi^binations : 
8PbO+BuO,  &  PbO-J-BuO,.  By  shaking  butyrate  of  methyl 
with  aqueous  ammonia,  we  obtain  butyramid,  NH,BuO^  as  snow- 
white  tables  of  a  pearly  lustre,  which  fuse  at  115°,  and,  undecom- 
posed,  volatilize;  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and,  dis- 
tilled with  chloride  of  phosphorus,  gives  nitrobutyryl.  The  same 
is  also  produced  if  butyrate  of  ammonia  be  distilled  with  anhy- 
drous phosphoric  acid. 

ProtochlorideofButi/ryl{ChloTh\itjTor\):'BuChWe 
distil*  butyral  with  chloride  of  phosphorus.    Colorless  chlwSe.  ^ 
fluid,  of  peculiar  odor  and  biting  taste ;  boils  at  100°  ; 
lighter  than  water ;  soluble  in  the  same ;.  in  all  proportions  mis- 
cible  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Nitrobutyryl  (Butyronitryl) :    BuN.     Water-clear 
oil  of  agreeable  odor ;  boils  at  118° ;  sp.  gr.  0.795 :  bjr  ^^l^i  ^^ 
boiling  in  aqueous  solution  of  potassa,  gives  ammonia 
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.and  butyrate  of  potaesa ;  and,  treated  with  potassiaoiy  gives  cya- 
nide of  potassium,  and,  probably,  ^o^r 

b.  Derived  JRadicals. 

a.  Bichlorbutyryl:  C,C1^2C,H^C,H«=  CgH^Cl,. 

0.  Quadrichlorbutyryl:  2C,C1^C,H^C,H=C,H3CI,. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Bichlorbutyryl  (Bichlorbntyral) :  HO,(CgH,Cn,) 
0.  If  we  let  chlorine  act  in  the  sunlight  upon  butyryl  during 
three  hours,  we  obtain  a  neutral  fluid  which  boils  at  200^;  if  the 
chlorine  act  in  diffused  daylight,  we  obtain  a  combination  of 
butyral  with  bichlorbutyral=a8HO,CgH<,C10;  this  is  water-dear, 
boils  at  141°,  possesses  a  penetrating  odor,  gives  no  precipitate, 
with  AffO,NO^ 

Bichlorbutyric  Acid:  H0(C8H^CI^03.  Chlorine  nnder  co-ope- 
ration of  sunlight  converts  butyric  acid,  first  into  a  tenacious, 
colorless  fluid,  of  the  above-given  constitution ;  heavier  than  water, 
of  peculiar  odor. 

Oxyhydrate  of  Quadrichlorbutyryl  (Quadrichlorbutyral) :  HO 
(CgHjGlJO,  is  obtained  by  farther  action  of  chlorine  upon  bi- 
chlorbutyral.  Thick,  neutral,  heavy  oil,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  not  volatile  without  decomposition. 

Quadrichlorbutyric  Acid:  H0(C8H3C1J03,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  in  the  sunlight  upon  bichlorbutyric  acid.  Crys- 
tallizes from  the  etheric  solution  in  oblique  prisms,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  appears  to  volatilize, 
unchanged,  at  140°. 

Paired  com.  Butyron:  (C,Hy,'"C8H,)0,=  C„H,,0,«4  volumes 

pounds  of  buty-  cas,  is  obtained  in  addition  to  butyral  by  cautiously 
^1  with  butyl,  heating  butyrate  <Jf  lime.  The  distillate  is  submitted 
Butyron.  ^^  fractional  distillation;  at  140  to  150°  pure  butyron 

goes  over.  Colorless  fluid,  of  peculiar,  penetrating  odor,  and 
burning  taste ;  is  converted  into  a  solid  state  by  a  mixture  of  solid 
carbonic  acid  and  ether;  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether;  boils  at  144°,  sp.  gr.  0.83;  burns  with  sooty 
flame;  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  with  avidity.  Gently  warmed 
with  ordinary  dilute  nitric  acidy  it  forms  propionic  and  butyric 
acid  (?)  Distilled  with  chloride  of  phosphoruSy  we  obtain  a  com- 
pounds Cj^Hj-CI,  which  presents  a  colorless,  transparent  fluid  of 
penetrating  odor,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  which  swims  upon 
water. 

rOCRTH  MEMBER. 

VALERYL. 

a.  Primary  Radical:  4CgH^CgH=G,oHg=sVa. 

^  Occurrence  and  Production. — ^Valerianic  acid  is 

^  ^  '  found  in  the  root  of  the  Valeriana  off.  and  Angelica 
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0jf.,  in  the  berries  and  bark  of  Viburnum  opulu9^  and  in  the  oil 
of  Delphinus  globieepB. 

Bj  oxidation  of  amyl-spirit,  we  obtain  valerianic  acid,  in  the 
same  manner  as  formic  acid  is  obtained  firom  wood-spirit ;  it  arises 
from  putrefaction  of  caseine  (in  Limburg  cheese)  by  distillation  of 
the  proteine  compounds  with  sulphate  and  chromate  of  potassa,  by 
decomposition  of  oleic  by  nitric  acid,  by  the  action  of  potassa  upon 
camomile  oil,  etc.  etc. 

Oxyhydrate  of  VdUryl  (Valeral,  Valeraldehyd) :  HO,VaO,  is 
produced  by  dry  distillation  of  valerianate  of  lime, 
simultaneously  with  valeron.     A  colorless,  easily  ^^  "!5"^*f  ^'^Ju 
flowing  fluid,  of  strong  smell  and  burning  taste,  of  ozygen7  ^^ 
0.830  sp.  gr. ;  boils  at  110^;  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  easily  oxidizes,  forming  valerianic 
acid,  and  gives  with  nitrie  add  nitro-valerianic  acid,  but  which 
is  probably  nitro-butyric  acid. 

Hydrate  of  Valerianic  Add  (Valerianic  Acid):  H0,Va03.  We 
distil  a  mixture  of  amyl-spirit,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chromate  of 
potassa,  with  water,  decompose  with  potassa  the  valerianate  of 
amyl  which  passes  over,  and  distil  the  obtained  valerianate  of 
potassa  with  sulphuric  acid;  or  we  distil  dry  valerian  root  with 
water,  saturate  the  acid  distillate  with  potassa,  evaporate  and  de- 
compose the  residue  with  sulphuric  acid.  Valerianic  acid  appears 
as  a  colorless,  oily  fluid,  of  strong,  acid,  valerian-like  odor,  and 
suffocating,  disagreeable,  sharp,  acid  taste;  brought  upon  the 
tongue,  it  leaves  a  white  spot ;  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  acetic  acid;  it  dissolves  in  80  parts  water,  and  takes 
up  20  per  cent,  of  water;  from  the  solution  phosphoric  acid  preci- 
pitates it  completely,  with  2  atoms  water »  HO, Va03-l-2aq.  The 
-pure  hydrate  boils  at  175^,  and  possesses  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.937;  the 
combination  with  2  atoms  water  boils  at  130^.  (Upon  the  de- 
composition of  valerianate  of  potassium  by  the  electric  current,  v. 
Valyl.)  The  valerianic  add  salts  all  possess  the  peculiar  sweet- 
ish odor  of  the  acid;  most  of  the  salts  are  uniadd;  however,  a  few 
basic  and  acid  ones  are  known;  some  crystallize,  others  appear 
as  a  salty  mass,  without  determined  form.     They  are  partly  air 

5roo{^  partly  deliquescent,  mostly  soluble  in  water  ana  alcohol. 
'rom  the  concentrated  solution  the  valerianic  acid  itself  is  preci- 
pitated by  acetic  and  succinic  acids,  as  an  oily  acid,  HOjVaOj-f  2 
aq.  Valerianic  acid  differs  from  the  foregoing  acids  by  its  difficult 
solubility  in  water.  Valerianic  acid  salts  are  obtained  either  direct 
or  by  double  decomposition.  The  ammonia  salt  forms  drusy 
needles,  of  sweetish  taste  and  odor,  and  is  completely  volatile.  If 
valerianate  of  ethyl  be  shaken  with  ammonia,  thus  we  obtain  vale- 
ramid^  NH„VaO„  and  if  the  latter  be  distilled  with  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid,  we  thus  obtain  nitro-valeryl.  The  potassa  salt 
crystallizes  at  32^;  cauliflower-like,  deliquescent,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol.    The  baryta  salt  crystallizes  in  transparent,  shining. 
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easily  pulverized  prisms;  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  zinc  salt 
crystallizes  in  spangle-like  leaflets;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water; 
fuses  at  140^,  without  losing  acid. 

The  Basic  Lead  Salt :  3Pb04- VaOj,  appears  in  fine,  shining  nee- 
dles, united  in  the  form  of  bulbs,  little  soluble  in  water.  The 
Neutral  Lead  Salt^  PbO,Va03,  forms  shining  leafy  crystals,  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  becoming  moist  in  the  air.  The  silver  salt  se- 
parates from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  in  beautiful  white  leaflets, 
which  quickly  become  black  in  the  light. 

Acetate  of  Oxy chloride  of  Valeryl:  Va-j  p,  -f  AcO,,  is  obtained 

by  the  introduction  of  chlorine  into  acetate  of  amyl.     Colorless, 
rather  mobile  fluid,  agreeable  odor ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  so- 
luble in  alcohol  and  ether,  heavier  than  water,  not  volatile. 
Nitrovaleryl :  VaN.   Oily  fluid  of  disagreeable  odor,  like  oil  of 

bitter-almonds;  boils  at  118^;  sp.  gr.  0.795.  Boiled 
niteoKen.*^^      with  potassa,  we  obtain  valerianic  acid  and  ammonia; 

is  also  obtained  by  decomposition  of  fibrin  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  chromate  of  potassa. 

b.  Derived  Radicals. 

a.  Bichlor-valeryl :  C,Cl„3C,H„C,H=-C,oH,Cl,. 

0.  Quadrichlor-valeryl :  2QJC\,2QJl^,Cfi=C^B.fi\. 

y.  Hexachlor-valeryl :  3C,Cl„C2H„C,H=CjoH3C!a. 

Bichlor-valerianic  Acid:  'H.O{CiQTiIjC\)Oy  Chlorine  gas  is  con- 
ducted into  the  hydrate  of  valerianic  acid  in  difi'used  day  light, 
and  in  the  beginning  the  acid  strongly  refrigerated.  Semi-fluid, 
transparent,  heavy,  inodorous,  of  sharp,  burning  taste,  leaving' 
upon  the  tongue  a  white  spot.  Forms  with  water  a  very  fluid, 
almost  inodorous  compound.     Unites  with  bases  to  form  Baits. 

Quadrichlor-valerianic  Acid:  'ELOy(C^JIfi]^)Oy  If  bichlor-vale- 
rianic acid  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  the  snnliffht,  we 
obtain  the  quadrichlor- valerianic  acid.  Semi-transparent,  inodorous, 
of  sharp,  burning,  somewhat  bitter  taste,  rather  easily  soluble  in 
water;  if  the  acid  be  precipitated  by  a  stronger  acid  from  the  am- 
monia salt,  it  appears  oily,  and  consists  of  HO(CioH,CljO,-f2aq. 
This  acid,  which  contains  water,  decomposes  after  a  little  time 
under  production  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  non-volatile.  The  pot- 
tassa  salt  quite  equals  the  valerianate  of  potassa;  all  the  salts 
are  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  or  are  insoluble.  The  stiver  salt 
decomposes  after  a  little  time  under  the  production  of  chloride 
of  silver. 

Terchloride  of  RexacMor-valeryl :  (CjoH3Clg)Cl3,  is  obtained,  if 
chloride  of  amyl  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  the  sun* 
light  {vide  Chloride  of  Amyl). 
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Valeron:    (C3H,,C,oH,)0,=  C„H,30,,  arises  by  p^^,^„. 
distillation    of  valerianate   of    lime,  with   valeral.  pounds  of  va- 
ColorleBS  fluid;  boils  at  180°.  leryi.  Valeron. 

FIFTH   XIMBER. 

CAPRONYL. 
a.  Primary  Radical :  bC^H^Cfi^CnUiiSsCA. 

Occurrence  and  Production. — Capronyl  is  found  in 
butter,and  in  cocoa*nut  oil,  in  common  with  capric,  ca-  ^^P'^^^y^ 
pronic,  and  laurostearinic  acid.  If  cyanogen  act  upon  amyl,  nitro- 
capronyl  is  obtained;  it  farther  arises  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
oxyhydrate  of  oenanthyl,  as  well  as  by  decomposition  of  fibrin  by 
sulphuric  acid  and  chromate  of  potassa.  Also  we  obtain  capronic 
acid,  if  rape-seed  oil  be  distilled,  and  the  distillate  oxidized  by 
nitric  acid,  simultaneously  with  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  valeria- 
nic, and  X)enanthylic  acid  (compare  also  butyryl  and  propionyl). 

Hydrate  of  Capronic  Acid:  H0,Ca03.  Cocoa-nut  oil  is  boiled  a 
few  hours  with  a  concentrated  soda  solution,  and  after-  ^    ^.    ,. 

J  j«  x-1   xi_  J  J      'All       1   1-     •     Combinations  of 

wards  we  distil  the  mass  decomposed  with  sulphuric  capronyL 
acid.  The  acid  distillate  is  saturated  with  baryta, 
and  evaporated ;  we  obtain  at  first  crystals  of  caprinate  and  ca- 
prate  of  baryta;  and,  at  last,  the  capronate  of  baryta  crystallizes, 
from  which  the  capronic  acid  is  precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  In  the  same  manner  it  can  be  procured  from  butter  and 
Limburg  cheese.  If  nitro-capronyl  bj  boiled  with  an  aqueous  po- 
tassa solution,  we  obtain  capronate  of  potassa  and  ammonia ;  water* 
cle|ir,  oily  fluid  of  peculiar  odor,  like  perspiration,  and  a  strongly 
soar,  afterward  sweetish  taste,  like  nitric  ether;  it  dissolves  in  96 
parts  water,  and  mixes  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions ;  sp.  gr. 
0.980;  boiling  point  198  to  202^. 

The  capronic  acid  salts  agree  with  the  valerianic,  only  they 
are  less  soluble  in  water.  (Upon  the  decomposition  of  capronate 
of  potassa,  by  the  electric  current,  see  Amt/l) 

ifitrocapronyl  (Cyanamyl):    CaN,  arises   oy  the 
action  of  cyanogen  upon  amyl,  and  is  obtained  by  nUrogen.  ^ 
the  distillation  of  amyl-sulphate  of  potassa  with  cyan- 
ide of  potassium.     Mobile  liquid,  of  peculiar  odor ;  little  soluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  sp.  gr.  0.806 ;  boiling  point  146^. 

Capron  (Oxide  of  Amyl-capronyl):  (CioHji,'"C,,Hj,) 

O,-C^H„0„  is  formed  by  dry  distillation  of  ca-  Pajr^  <;<»«ti- 
*      X     ?L  *    X     •     ix  1      '^i.  1  nations  of  ca- 

pronate of  baryta  simultaneously  with  propylen  gas;  pronyl.  Capron. 

the  crude  distillate  obtained  is  purified  by  repeated 
rectification.  Colorless  fluid,  of  peculiar  odor ;  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcqhol  and  ether;  becomes  in  the  air  of  a  brown  color; 
boils  at  165^;  lighter  than  water.  Treated  with  nitric  acid,  ca- 
pron leaves  a  compound,  which  must  consist  of  (C|oH3N04)03;  this 
Dody  is  therefore  nitro-valeric  acid. 
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SIXTH  MEMBER. 

OENANTHYL. 
a.  Primary  Radical:  GCaHjjCaHsssCj^HjjSsOe. 

Production. — Oenanthyl  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  ricinus  oil,  oleinic  and  margaric  acid,  wax,  as  well  as  by  dry 
distillation  of  ricinus  oil  (ricinus  oil  consists  of  palmitate  and  rid- 
nate  of  glycyl). 

Oxyhydrate  of  0«wan^Ay?(Oenanthol):  HO,OeO, 

ofTe^i^ST     ^^  ^^^^^  ^™^°8  *^®  products  of  dUtillation  of  rici- 
vith  oxyg^      nus  oil.     Water-clear  fluid,  which  boils  at  155^.    If 

oenanth  oil  be  treated  with  concentrated  potassa  so- 
lution, it  separates  into  oenanthic  acid,  hydraoenanthyl^  C^^H^^'^H, 
which  goes  over  by  distillation.  This  body  is  colorless,  of  slight 
citron  odor,  boils  at  220^;  little  soluble  m  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether;  burns  with  a  clear  flame,  and,  by  heating 
with  nitric  acid,  gives  oenanthic  acid.  Chlorine  decomposes 
oenanth  oil.  If  the  oil  be  permitted  to  fall  in  drops  into  stronc 
Nitric  Acidy  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  under  production  oi 
capronic  and  oenanthic  acid,  and  a  peculiar  compound  which  also 
arises  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  choloidic  acid,  and  is 
^.       .  named  NitracoL    This  body  precipitates  again,  if  the 

mass  be  distilled,  and  the  distillate  mixed  with  water; 
it  is  colorless,  and  of  a  penetrating,  exciting  odor;  decomposes  by 
Chloracrol         boiling  with  water  into  nitrous  acid  and  Onlaracrdj 

OgHjNjjO^s,  which  gives  with  potassa,  under  separa- 
tion of  an  oil,  a  salt  consisting  of  E0,C2lIN0g.  Oenanthyl  com- 
bines with  ammonia ;  and  if  into  the  aqueous  solution  sulphurous 
acid  be  conducted,  we  obtain  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which 
consists  of  NH,0+Ci,H,30+2SO,. 

Hydrate  of  Oenanthic  Acid:  HOyOeO,.  Ricinus  oil  is  gently 
warmed  in  a  retort,  with  twofold  weight  of  moderately  concen- 
trated nitric  acid;  a  powerful  reaction  soon  commences,  at  the 
termination  of  which  there  is  found  in  the  retort  a  fatty  b^y,  and 
a  watery  fluid.  The  latter  is  distilled  with  much  water.  The  oily 
acid  which  goes  over  with  the  water  is  removed,  and  purified  by 
repeated  distillation  with  water.  Completely  colorless,  transparent 
fluid,  insoluble  in  water,  of  peculiar  aromatic  odor,  and  suffocatiDgy 
exciting  taste;  only  distillable  with  water,  without  decomposition. 
The  copper  salt  crystallizes  in  beautiful  green  needles,  of  silken 
lustre ;  the  silver  salt  submitted  to  distillation  gives  a  body  not 
acid,  and  crystallizing  in  needles.  By  Ulectrijication^  the  pota$$a 
salt  gives  a  combin^ktion  G^^H^. 

b.  Derived  Radicals. 

a.  'Bichloroenanthyl :  CsCl„5C,H,,CjH«  Cj^Hj^Cl,, 
•    /5.  Quadrichloroenanthyl :  2Q^G\,^C^C^^GJ3^Gi^ 
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OxyTiydrate  of  Biehhroenanthyl:  HO(Ci.HuCIj)0,  is  obtained 
by  the  introduction  of  chlorine  into  oenanthoU  If  the  decomposi- 
tion goes  farther,  we  obtain  a  compound  of  ozyhjdrate  of  bichloro- 
enanthyl  with  oxyhydrate  of  quadrichloroenanthyl,  which  appears 
like  a  thin-flowing  oil. 

Oenanthie  Acid  (C,jH,,)0-,     In  wine-fuselole,  a  . 
peculiar  acid  is  found,  in  combination  with  oxide  of  t!^^ji^ 
ethyl,  which  the  odor  of  the  acid  determines,  and  is 
named  oenanthie  acid.   The  same  acid  is  found  in  fuselole  of  grain-  ^ 
whiskey;  it  contains  one  atom  less  of  oxygen  than  oenanthie  acid; 
but  it  seems  not  to  be  converted  into  the  latter  by  oxidation.    We 
obtain  the  acid  as  an  hydrate,  if  wine-fuselole  be  boiled  with  potassa 
solution,  and  the  obtained  potassa  salt  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid.     The  acid  separates  in  the  form  of  a  colorless  and  inodorous 
oil,  which  contains  2  atoms  water;  if  the  alcoholic  solution  be  quickly 
evaporated,  we  obtain  a  hydrate  as  a  white  butter-like  mass,  which 
melts  at  18^;  is  inodorous  and  tasteless;  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.     If  the  hydrate  be  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation, later  anhydrous  acid  goes  over;  it  is  solid,  melts  at  81^, 
and  volatilizes  at  295? ;  by  repeated  sublimation,  it  is  said  to  be 
converted  into  margaric  acid;  a  weak  acid,  which  only  with  diffi- 
culty forms  permanent  salts.     If  Chlorine  be  conducted  into  pure 
foselole,  we  obtain  Ohhroenanthate  of  Ozychhride  of  Chhracetyl 

■■(C^Clj)-!  Qj     combined  with  (CaCl2,Ci,H,i)0„  as  a  colorless, 

Bymp-thicKy  non-volatile  fluid,  of  agreeable  odor,  and  bitter,  offen- 
sive taste.    Brought  together  with  potassa,  we  obtain  acetate  (?) 
and  bichloroenanthate  of  potassa,  beside  chloride  of  potassium. 
Hydrate  qf  Capric  (Caprylic)  Acid:  H0,Cp03,  is  7th  Member. 
found  in  butter  and  cocoa-nut  oil;  likewise  in  old  Capryi: 
cheese    (compare  also  butyric  and  capronic  acid).  Cp.7C,H2,c,H 
We  obtain  the  capric  acid  by  decomposition  of  the  ''^i'^js- 
baryta  salt;  its  production  has  been  given  at  butyric  and  capronic 
acid.     Colorless,  below  13°  solid,  of  slight,  not  agreeable  odor; 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  ether; 
sp.  gr.  of  the  fused  acid  a  0.911;  boiling  point  236°.    The  baryta 
$aU  crystallizes  in  fine  scales  of  a  fatty  lustre;  decomposes  by  dry 
distillation  into  carbonic  acid,  and  Oaprylon  (C^H^^-hCjflHj^jiOjS 

Hydrate  of  Pelargonic  Acid:  HO.PgOj.     This  acid  is  found  in 
Pelargonium  roeeum;  it  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  oleic  acid  by 
nitric  acid,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  g^j^  Member. 
upon  me-oil  simultaneously  with  caprinic  acid.    If  PeiargoDyi.Pg. 
the  acid  fluid,  which  goes  over  in  the  oxidation  of  SCgHg^CgUss 
oleic  acid,  be  saturated  with  baryta,  we  obtain  by  ^u^ir 
evaporation,  at  first,  crystals  of  capronate,  then  of  pelargonate, 
and,  at  last,  of  caprinate  of  baryta.     The  pelargonate  of  baryta. 
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^hich  crystallizes  in  large  leaves,  is  decomposed  by  salpbaric  acid. 
An  oily,  greasy  acid,  vhich  easily  becomes  solid,  scarcely  soluble 
in  water,  bat  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

NINTH   MEMBER. 

CAPRINYL. 

Primary  Radical :  9CJ{^C^nrsC^T{^^s=Cr, 

Occurrence  and  Production. — Rue-oil  is  probably  oxyhydrate 
of  caprinyl.  Caprinic  acid  is  found  in  butter,  in  train-oil  from 
the  Farcer^  in  old  cheese ;  it  is  formed  in  the  oxidation  of  oleic 
acid  by  nitric  acid,  etc. 

.  Oxyhydrate  of  Caprinyl  (Rue-oil):  HO,CrO.  Rue- 

of  ™aprinyl^*  oil,  which  is  procured  by  distillation  of  Ituta  grave- 
with  oxygen.      olcnSy  and  also  by  heating  a  mixture  of  cod-liver  oil 

with  sulphuric  acid,  is  distilled,  and  the  last  third, 
which  goes  over,  received  by  itself.  A  colorless  oil,  which  at  — 
2^  forms  shining  crystals,  boils  at  236^,  and  possesses  a  specific 
gravity  =0.831.  If,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  it  be  conducted  over 
chloride  of  zinc,  it  decomposes,  forming  a  hydrocarbon.  If  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  be  conducted  into  the  alcoholic  solution,  it  is 
converted  into  a  metameric  compound,  which,  after  a  little  time, 
crystallizes,  and  possesses  an  agreeable  odor,  like  fruit;  if  rue-oil 
be  heated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  moderately  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  at  the  end  of  which  pelargonic 
and  caprinic  acid  {Rutin-aaure)  are  found  in  the  acid  fluid. 

Hydrate  of  Caprinic  Acid  (Caprinic  Acid) :  H0,Cr03,  is  obtained 
by  decomposition  of  the  baryta  salt,  which  is  procured  simultaneous- 
ly with  pelargonate,  capronate,  caprinate  of  baryta,  etc.  {v.  these 
acids).  Crystallizes  in  fine  needles,  melts  at  18°,  possesses  an  odor 
like  perspiration,  and  a  strong  acid  taste,  afterwards  sweet ;  re- 
quires 1000  parts  water  for  solution ;  mixes  with  alcohol  in  all 
proportions.  If  the  hydrate  be  treated  with  chloride  of  phosphonu, 

we  obtain  oxychloride  of  capronyl,  (Cj^H^g)  <  ^?,  which,  brought 

in  contact  with  potassa,  decomposes  in  caprinic  acid  under  forma- 
tion of  chloride  of  potassium. 

Caprinate  of  Baryta  crystallizes  in  fine  needles  of  a  fatty  lustre, 
and  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  fine  scales. 
lOth  Member.       Hydrate  of  Cocylic  Acid  (Cocinic  Acid) :  HO,C0|, 
Cocyl:  is  obtained  by  saponification  of  cocoa-nut  oil  with 

Co.l0CjHj,CjH  potassa;  the  obtained  soap  is  decomposed  by  an  acid, 
=^mH8,.  ^^^  ^^^  volatile  acids  removed  by  distillation.     The 

cocylic  acid  remains  behind,  and  is  purified  by  recrystallization. 
Crystallizes  in  needles,  uniting  in  stelliform  groups;  is  colorless 
and  inodorous ;  fuses  at  35°,  and  stiffens  to  a  crystalline  mass. 
9y  distillation  of  the  lime-salt,  the  cocinon  G^^H^O.  must  be  ob- 
tained.   According  to  other  accounts,  cocinic  acid  consists  of 
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G^H^O,;  also,  cocinic  acid  is  affirmed  to  be  a  mixture  of  lauro- 
stearic  and  caprinic  acids ;  the  principal  ingredient  of  cocoa*nut  oil 
mast  be  lanrostearic  acid,  vrith  a  small  addition  of  palmitic  and 
mjristic  acids. 

LauroBteaHc  Acid :  HO,LaO„  is  found  in  laurel-  i/uuvr^^i^, 

,  i»  ^    •        •  t       •      1.  1  •  X     •!    •      ^"^  Member. 

berry  fat,  in  picnurim  beans,  and  in  cocoa-nut  oil,  m  Laurostearyi : 
combination  with  Oxide  of  Glycyl.  We  saponify  La-liCaH^CjlI 
laurel-berry  fat,  and  precipitate  the  acid  with  tartaric  ^^m^w 
acid,  and  purify  it  by  recrystallization  from  the  alcoholic  solution. 
Snow-white  needles  of  silky  lustre,  melts  at  43°,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  from  the  alcoholic  solution  the  soda  salt  is 
obtained  in  indistinct  crystals. 

Hydrate  of  Myristic  Add:  HOjMyOj,  is  found  in  18th  Member. 
the  fat  of  the  Myristica  moschata.     Muscat-butter  is  Myl^lfc  H  ,C 
extracted  by  ordinary  alcohol,  which  leaves  behind  H=k;j,fl„!   * 
myristate  of  Glycyl  and  Myristicin,  from  which  the 
acid  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  as  lanrostearic  acid  from 
laurel'berry  fat.    Easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which, 
after  cooling,  it  is  deposited  mostly  crystalline,  snow-white;  melts 
at  49°;  i\ie  potassa  salt  is  white,  crystalline,  and  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water. 

Hydrate  of  Behylic  Acid  (Behenic  Acid),  is  found  14^  Member. 
in  behen-oil,  which  is  procured  from  Moringa  aptera^  Bebyi:  By.l4Cj 
with  margaric  and  moringic  acids.    Crystallizes  from  ^h'^g^^=^so 
the  alcoholic  solution  in  large  warts,  which  fuse  at     ^' 
52°  (compare  behenylic  acid). 

FIFTEENTH   MEMBER. 

PALMITIC,  ETHALIC,  OLIDIC,  MADIAC,  AND  BOGBUTYRIC  ACID. 

The  above-named  acids  aril  correspond  to  the  formula  HO,C33 
HjjOj,  also  their  properties  agree  in  the  essentials.  They  differ 
only  in  their  melting  point,  which  in  palmitic  and  olidic  acids  lies 
at  60  to  70° ;  in  ethalic,  madiac,  and  bogbutyric  acids,  at  54° ;  it  is 
yet  to  be  investigated  whether  these  differences  do  not  rest  upon 
errors  of  observation. 

Hydrate  of  Palmytic  Acid^  is  found  in  palm  oil,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Avvira  ElaiSy  also  in  Japanese  wax,  beeswax,  cocoanut 
oil,  and  ricinus  oil.  From  pnlm  oil,  particularly  from  the  old,  the 
palmitic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  lanrostearic  acid 
18  from  laurel-berry  fat.  It  crystallizes  in  completely  white  needles, 
which  unite  in  the  form  of  tufts,  and  may  be  distilled  without  de- 
composition. Cldorine  decomposes  the  acid,  forming  derived  acids; 
the  compound  containing  the  most  chlorine  consists  of  (4CCI2II 
C,Hj,CjH)03.  All  the  acids  unite  with  bases;  we  obtain  the  soda 
tali  crystalline. 
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ffydrate  of  Mhalie  Acid.  This  acid  behaves  towards  ethal 
(oxyhydrate  of  cethyl)  as  acetic  acid  towards  alcohol.  If  ethal  be 
heated  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  ethalate  of  potassa  is  obtained, 
accompanied  by  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  Purified  spermaceti 
is  ethalate  of  cethyl.  One  part  spermaceti  and  one-half  part 
hydrate  of  potassa  are  fused  together  at  110^;  and  the  obtamed 
mass,  ethalate  of  potassa,  extracted  by  boiling  water;  hydrochlorie 
acid  precipitates  the  ethalic  acid.  To  obtain  it  pure,  it  most  be 
repeatedly  treated  with  hydrate  of  potassa.  Crystallises  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  in  needles,  united  in  the  form  of  moss;  colorless 
and  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  ether.     Volatilizes  undecomposed. 

Olidic  Acid  is  obtained,  if  oleic  acid  be  heated  with  a  'great 
excess  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  until  hydrogen  is  evolved.  The  mass 
is  brought  into  water,  the  olidate  of  potassa  which  separates  is 
removed,  and  from  its  aqueous  solution  the  acid  procured;  a  crys- 
talline,  pulverizable,  snow-white  mass. 

Madic  Acid  is  obtained  from  Madia  oil  (from  Madia  Satwa). 
Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  radiated  groups  of  fine 
needles. 

Boghutyric  Acid,  In  the  turf-moors  of  Ireland  is  found  the 
so-called  bog-butter;  it  is  easily  pulverizable,  whitish,  and  easily 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol ;  the  solution  stiflfens  after  cooling  to  a  mass 
of  fine  needles;  reacts  acid. 

SIXTEENTH   MEMBER. 

MARGARYL. 
16CjHj,CjH=C^H,5=Mg. 

Occurrence. — Most  fats  found  in  the  vegetable  and  the  animal 
kingdom  are  mixtures  of  margarate,  stearate,  and  oleate  of  glycyl. 
If  the  generally  diffused  fats  be  treated  with  pure  alkalies,  we 
obtain  a  salt  mixture  of  the  acids  mentioned,  which  mixture  is 
commonly  called  Boap,  If  by  an  acid  a  solution  of  the  soap  be 
decomposed,  the  fatty  acids  are  deposited.  Margaric  and  stearic 
acid  are  solid,  the  oleic  acid  is  fluid  at  common  temperatures.  The 
hydrate  of  margaric  acid  consists  of  H0(C34H^)03,  and  that  of 
stearic  acid  of  2110 -f  (•203^1133)0,.  Hence,  if  we  denote  ^^fl-^  M 
margaryl:  Mg,  margaric  acid  is  H0,Mg03,  ^°^  stearic  2U0,Mg, 
O3.  The  correctness  of  this  view  is  corroborated  by  the  immediate 
conversion  of  stearic  acid  into  margaric  acid  by  oxidizing  bodies. 

Hydrate  of  Margaric  Acid:  HO,MgO,.  Margarie 

of  mal^'a^^T     *^^^  ^^  ^^"^^  ^^^^  abundantly  in  human  fat,  hop* 
and^oxygen.       l&i'd,  mutton  tallow,  and  beef's  tallow,  olive  oil,  hn* 

seed  oif,  butter,  the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  so- 
named  Shea-butter,  Chinese  tallow  (from  Stillingia  sebifera) ;  it  is 
formed  by  distillation,  and  oxidation  of  stearic  acid,  etc.  It  is 
best  produced  from  olive  oil  or  human  fat.    These  are  saponified 
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with  potassa,  and  the  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  with  acetate 
of  lead.  The  precipitate,  consisting  of  margarate  and  oleate  of 
lead,  is  dried,  and  then  several  times  extracted  with  hoiling  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  oleate  of  lead.  The  margarate  of  lead  remain- 
ing hehind  is  decomposed  by  an  acid,  and  the  precipitated  mar- 
faric  acid  obtained  by  crystallization  from  the  alcoholic  solution, 
'rom  the  hot,  saturated  alcoholic  solution  margaric  acid  crystal- 
lizes, during  the  cooling,  in  white,  shiping,  tasteless,  and  inodorous 
scales,  which  melt  at  60^;  the  fused  acid  stiffens  in  white,  shining 
prisms  passing  through  each  other;  insoluble  in  water,  not  easily 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in 
ether;  distils  without  decomposition,  and  burns  with  a  clear  flame; 
sp.  gr.  0.844.  If  margaric  acid  be  a  long  time  boiled  with  nitric 
acid,  it  is  by  degrees  decomposed,  under  formation  of  suberic, 
pimilic,  lipinic,  adipinic,  and  succinic  acids.  Fused  together  with 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acidj  over  the  water  bath,  we  obtain  jelly- 
like lumps,  which  fuse  at  60  to  65^. 

Margaric  Acid  Salts.  Margaric  acid  is  weak;  it  dissolves,  in 
the  cold,  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  under  production  of 
bicarbonic  acid  salt;  at  100°  it  expels  the  carbonic  acid.  It  forms 
basic,  neutral,  and  acid  salts,  only  the  prot-acid  compounds  with 
the  pure  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water ;  if  common  salt,  or  potash- 
lye,  be  added  to  the  solution,  the  compounds  again  separate.  If 
the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  neutral  alkali  salts  are 
mixed  with  1000  parts  water,  they  are  thus  decomposed  into  double- 
acid  salts,  which  are  deposited,  whilst  free  potassa  is  separated ; 
by  repeated  treatment  with  much  water,  these  salts  are  converted 
into  ter-acid  and  quadri-^acid  salts.  Margarate  of  ammonia  crys- 
tallizes in  small  scales  of  an  acid  salt,  having  a  mother-of-pearl 
lustre.  If  ammonia  gas  be  conducted  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
olive-oil,  we  obtain  a  soap-like  mass;  if  this  be  treated  with  boil- 
ing water,  there  separates  upon  the  surface  Margaramid  NH,, 
M^O,,  which  crystallizes  in  needles  from  the  alcoholic  solution. 

Margarate  of  Potassa :  KO^MgOs,  is  obtained,  in  shining  scales, 
by  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution.  One  part  salt  with  10 
parts  water,  forms,  at  12®,  a  cloudy  slime,  which  becomes  com- 
pletely transparent  at  70° ;  it  requires  for  solution  6  parts  boiling 
alcohol;  the  solution  continues  after  the  cooling. 

Bimargarate  of  Potassa:  KO,HO,2Mg03,  is  obtained,  if  the  prot- 
acid  salt  be  dissolved  in  24  parts  boiling  water,  and  the  solution 
be  poured  in  1000  parts  cold  water ;  it  separates  leaflets  of  a 
mother-of-pearl  lustre.  If  the  bi-acid  salt  be  treated  with  water, 
it  reacts  alkaline,  under  production  of  ter-acid  and  quadri-acid 
combinations,  which  are  deposited.  If  the  biacid-salt  be  brought 
together  with  1000  parts  warm  water,  there  arisen  a  milky  fluid, 
from  which,  after  cooling  to  26°,  scales  separate  of  a  mother-of- 
pearl  lustre,  consisting  of  bi-acid  and  tet-acid  salts.  If  this  pre- 
cipitate be  again  boiled^  with  1000  parts  water,  a  quadri-acid  salt 
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is  formed,  which,  during  the  cooling,  becomes  a  white  swollen 
mass;  boiling  alcohol  divides  the  ter-acid  salt  into  bi-acid  and 
hydrate  of  margaric  acid. 

Margarate  of  Soda :  NaOjMgO^,  is  a  salt,  easily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol ;  and  which  forms,  with  a  little  water,  a  stiff  jelly-like  soap, 
which  becomes  solid  by  cooling;  it  decomposes,  in  contact  with 
water,  like  the  potassa  salt.  The  baryta  saltj  BaMgOj,  appears 
as  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water ;  likewise  the  lime-salt. 

Margarate  of  Lead:  PbO,Mg03.  If  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead 
be  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  neutral  soda-salt,  a  vol- 
uminous precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  heavier  after  drying,  and 
•which  melts  by  heating  to  a  doughy,  plaster-like,  transparent 
mass.  If  the  neutral  lead-salt  be  digested,  a  few  days,  with  vine- 
gar of  lead,  we  obtain  a  granular  mass,  no  longer  fusible,  and 
which  consists  of  2(PbO,Mg03)  +  (6PbO-hAc03). 

Hydrate  of  Stearic  Acid:  2H0-f  Mg,05,  is  found  most  abundant- 
ly in  animal  and  vegetable  tallow.  Tallow-soap  (best  from  mutton 
tallow)  is  dissolved  in  6  parts  boiling  water;  the  solution  decom- 
posed by  hydro-chloric  acid,  and  the  deposited  mixture  of  stearic 
and  oleic  acids  pressed  between  warmed  metal-plates  so  long  as 
oleic  acid  still  flows  out ;  what  remains  behind,  is  impure  stearic 
acid,  and  serves  for  stearine  candles.  By  repeated  crystallization 
from  boiling  alcohol,  we  obtain  the  pure  acid;  if  its  melting  point 
lies  below  70^,  margaric  acid  is  admixed.  From  the  hot  alcoholic 
solution,  the  stearic  acid  crystallizes  at  50^  in  large  shining  scales; 
insoluble  in  water,  with  boiling  alcohol  miscible  in  all  proportions; 
after  cooling,  the  concentrated  solution  stiffens ;  also  solutje  in 
boiling  ether;  the  alcoholic  solution  reacts  slightly  acid.  Stearic 
acid  burns  with  a  clear  flame ;  specific  gravity  of  the  fused  acid  equals 
0.854.  If  it  be  heated  a  short  time  with  concentrated  nitric  acidj 
or  with  sulphuric  and  chromic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  margaric 
acid.  By  the  farther  action  of  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  the  products 
mentioned  in  connection  with  margaric  acid. 

Stearic  Acid  Salts.  They  resemble  those  of  margaric  acid. 
The  neutral  alkali  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  and,  by  treatment 
with  much  water,  are  converted  into  free  alkalies,  and  acid  salts; 
the  compounds  with  the  alkaline  earths,  the  earths,  and  the  oxides, 
of  the  heavy  metals,  are  insoluble;  they  are  most  easily  obtained 
by  double  decomposition.  The  neutral  salts  correspond  to  the  for- 
mulse  2B0  +  Mg,0„  and  B0,H0,Mg203. 

The  Potassa  Salt,  2K0  +  Mg,0,,  crystallizes  from  the  hot  alco- 
holic solution,  in  white,  fatty,  infusible,  shining  scales.  ^One  part 
salt  forms,  with  10  parts  cold  water,  an  opaque  slime,  which  melts 
at  99^,  and  stiffens,  after  the  cooling,  to  a  shining  mass ;  dissolves 
in  25  parts  boiling  alcohol;  the  solution  stiffens  after  cooling.  If 
the  neutral  salt  be  dissolved  in  100  parts  hot  water,  during  the 
cooling  there  separates,  oinder  the  liberation  of  pure  potassa,  a 
mixture,  which  consists  of  (2K0+Mg,0,)-f-(K0,H0,Mg,O,).  The 
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compound  KO,HO,Mg,0,  is  also  obtained,  if  Ipart  2K0,  +  Mg^0^ 
be  dissolved  in  20  parts  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  mixed  with 
1000  parts  water;  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  leaf- 
lets of  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  which  are  soft  at  100^.  If  this 
Bait  be  repeatedly  treated  with  1000  parts  of  boiling  water,  a 
turbid,  milky  fluid  arises,  which,  at  75^,  is  transparent  and  mobile, 
and  which  deposits,  at  67°,  leaflets  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  con- 
sisting of  KO,3HO,+2Mg,0,;  3(KO,HO,Mg,0,)=(2KO+Mg,0,) 
+(KO,8HO+2Mg,0,). 

The  SodaSaUj  2NaO,+Mg,05,  behaves  like  the  potassa  salt. 

The  Stearate  of  Leadj  2PbO+Mg205,  appears  as  a  white,  fusible 
mass,  insoluble  in  water.  If  we  melt  together  21  parts  of  oxide  of 
lead  and  100  parts  of  stearic  acid,  we  obtain  a  solid,  gray-white 
mass  of  radiated  fracture,  which  melts  at  100°,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  consists  of  VhOjUO^'H.gfiy  If  stearic  acid  be 
boiled  with  vinegar  of  lead  under  exclusion  of  air,  we  obtain  a  hard, 
transparent  mass,  which  consists  of  4PbO+Mg205. 

Margarin-iulphuric  Acid.  If  olive-oil  be  mixed  Margarm-sul- 
with  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  in  small  quanti-  P'^^"®  ^^^ 
ties,  a  slightly  colored  pasty  mass  is  thus  obtained,  which  consists 
of  paired  compounds  of  margaric  acid,  oleic  acid,  and  glycerine* 
with  sulphuric  acid;  free  sulphuric  acid  is  also  obtained.  If  the 
mass  be  mixed  with  threefold  its  weight  of  warm  water,  there  are 
deposited  margarin-sulphuric,  and  olein-sulphuric  acid,  in  the  state 
of  syrup,  and  can  be  easily  removed.  The  separation  of  both 
acids  is  impossible;  they  both  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  water.  If 
the  watery  solution  be  left  standing  a  little  time,  meta-margaric 
and  meta-oleinic  acid  are  deposited,  and  in  the  solution  is  found 
sulphuric  acid  in  combination  with  hydro-margaritinic  acid;  if  this 
solution  be  warmed,  the  hydro-margaritin-sulphuric  acid  de- 
composes into  hydro-margaratinic  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  former 
of  which  is  deposited.  But  if  an  aqueous  solution  of  margarin- 
sulphuric  and  olein-sulphuric  acid  be  immediately  heated,  before 
the  separation  of  the  meta-margaric  acid  takes  place,  hydro-margario 
acid  is  obtained,  simultaneously  with  hydro-oleinic  acid,  both  of 
which  are  deposited,  and  the  solution  contains  pure  sulphuric  acid. 
Meta-margaric  and  hydro-margaric  acid  are  solid,  and  can  be 
separated  by  expression  from  the  fluid  meta-oleinic  and  hydro* 
oleinic  acid.  The  following  formulae  appear  to  represent  these 
combinations : — 

Metamargaric  Acid  HO(C34H3,)03. 
Hydromargaric  Acid  H0(C34H3^)04. 
Hydromargaritic  Acid    HO(C34H3j)05. 

Metamargaric  acid  melts  at  50°,  the  hydromargaric  at  70°,  and 
the  hydromargaritic  at  68°. 
11 
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Margaron.  Margarou:  (C3,H33rC34H33)0,=.C^H^O,(?).  If 

a  mixture,  of  margaric  acid  with  quicklime  be  dis- 
tilled, margaron  is  obtained — a  mass,  fusible  at   76^,  and  of  a 
mother-of-pearl  lustre, 
i-^v,  \f««»K«,.         Stearovhanic  Acid.   In  the  seeds  of  the  Coecul'M 

l<th  Member.  r        .  v  •    j-  'xxi-         •    ^        j  • 

Stearophonyi:  IndtcuB  (semina  cocculi  mdici)  there  is  found  m  com- 
Stl7C,Hj,c,H  bination  with  oxide  of  glycyl,  an  acid,  which  fuses  at 
=^8e^36-  68°,  and  is  named  stearophanic  acid.  An  acid  of  the 

same  constitution,  110,030113303,  is  found  in  bassia  oil  (from  Bama 
latifolia)  in  common  with  palmitic  acid ;  it  melts  at  70°,  but  agrees 
in  the  remaining  properties  with  stearophanic  acid.  The  coccle 
seed,  freed  Arom  the  white  shell,  is  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol, 
and  the  fat,  which  separates  during  cooling,  is  purified  by  repeated 
crystallization  from  boiling  alcohol.  The  pure  fat  is  saponified 
with  potash,  and  the  acid  obtained  from  the  soap,  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Crystallizes  in  small  needles  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre ;  the 
fused  acid,  by  cooling,  stiffens  in  star-formed  groups.  Easily  pul- 
verized, readily  soluble  in  pure  alcohol,  and  completely  separates 
after  cooling;  gives,  with  soda,  a  crystallizable  salt;  in  other 
respects,  the  salts  behave  like  the  margaric  acid-salts.  The  acid 
tprocured  from  the  bassia-oil,  and  purified  by  repeated  crystalliza- 
tion from  ether,  is  converted,  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  into  deca- 
chlor-bassiaic  acid  =HO(6C,Cl2, 1203H„C,H)03. 
21 8t  Member  Behynylic  Acid:  H0,Bh03,  is  found  in  behen-oil, 
Behynvl :  which  is  procured  from  the  nut  of  Moringa  oUifera. 

Bh.  2iCgH2,C2  It  is  a  mixture  of  oleate,  margarinate,  and  behenate, 
H=C<4H^3.  ^f  glycyl.  The  behen-oil  soap  is  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid  mixture  reoeatedly  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol, and  the  crystals,  which  are  first  deposited,  collected.  The 
behenic  acid  is  pure,  if  the  melting  point  lies  at  76^;  it  stiffens  in 
white,  shining  crystals,  which  are  very  friable,  and  agree  in  the 
remaining  properties  with  stearic  acid. 

The  Wax  Acids. 

28d  Member.  Oerossic  Jlcid,  H0,Cy03.    An  intimate  mixture  of 

Cerossyl :  ccrossin  (sugar-cane  wax)  and  potassa-lime,  is  heated 

— r^H^'^*'^*^  in  a  metal-bath  to  250°.  Accompanied  by  evolution 
—  48  47-  of  hydrogen,  cerosinate  of  potassa  is  formed,  which 

is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid.  From 
the  hot  solution  in  naphtha,  the  acid  crystallizes  during  the  cooling; 
it  is  white,  fuses  at  93^.5,  and  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  boiling  ether. 

26th  Member.  Cerotic  Add  (Cerin):  H0,Ct03.  Beeswax  con- 
Cerotyl:  Ct26  sists  essentially  of  cerotic  acid  and  miricin.  If  the 
^Hj,CjHsr=C44  vrax  be  boiled  with  alcohol,  the  cerotinic  acid  is  pre- 
^'  cipitated  during  the  cooling.     The  acid  is  eaponified 
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with  caustic  potassa,  and  the  soap  decomposed  by  an  acid.  From 
the  separated  acid  the  baryta  salt  is  produced ;  the  latter  after 
drying  is  repeatedly  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  acid  separated 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  also  obtained  by  heating  cerotin  (p.  116) 
with  hydrate  of  potassa.  From  the  boiling  alcoholic  solution  we 
obtain  the  cerotic  acid  in  crystals;  it  melts  at  79^;  is  converted 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  into  lIO{6Cfi]^,21C^ll^,C^R)Oy  From 
the  Ceylon  beeswax  the  acid  cannot  be  obtained. 

MelisgicAcid:  HOjMyOg.  Melissin  (oxyhydrate  of  29tU  Member, 
melissyl)  is  fused  with  potassa  lime;  accompanied  by  My.29C  H*  c 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  there  is  produced  melissic  acid,  UsLc^Agg?'  ' 
whose  particular  properties  are  not  known. 

SaU-like  Combinations  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Methyl  Group  with  the  Acids 

of  the  Formyl  Group. 

As  the  oxides  of  the  methyl  group  combine  with 
inorganic  acids,  so  also  do  they  with  organic  acids.  Combmatioiifi 

mi_    ^        J     X-  r   ^1-  I.'      i.-  •        •  .      of  the  oxide  of 

The  production  of  these  combinations  is  given  m  metbjl. 
general,  on  p.  94. 

Formate  of  Methyl:  MeOjFoOj.  Colorless,  etheric  fluid;  boils 
at  34^;  sp.  gr.  0.9447.  By  action  of  chlorine  is  converted  first  into 
formate  of  oxychloride  of  formyl,  and  at  last  into  chlorformate  of 
oxychloride  of  chlorformyl. 

Bane  Formate  of  Methyl  (Formal):  SMeO+FoOa  or  HO,MeO, 
(C,H)0.  Two  parts  wood-spirit,  two  parts  peroxide  of  manganese, 
and  two  parts  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of  water, 
are  submitted  to  gentle  dUtillation.  The  distillate  is  rectified,  and 
what  passes  over  at  40^  is  collected  alone.  Colorless,  agreeably 
aromatic  smelling  fluid;  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alco- 
hol ;  boils  at  88°,  and  corresponds  gassiform  to  6  volumes  gas.  If 
some  potassa  be  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  thus,  under  produc- 
tion of  wood-spirit  and  formate  of  potash,  a  colorless  fluid,  methy^ 
lal  is  formed;  it  boils  at  42°,  sp.  gr.  0.8581;  requires  three  parts 
water  for  solution,  and  consists  of  C5H804=s(C,H3)0,(C4H,)03s« 
MeO,HO+MeO,FoO.  If  methylal  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
ehlcrine^  we  obtain  a  fluid  combination,  which  consists  of  CqHCI, 

0,-(2C.Cl){gj+(C.H)0(?) 

Chhrfcrmate  of  Methyl :  MeO,(C,Cl)03,  is  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  wood-spirit  upon  oxychloride  of  chlorformyl,  accompanied 
by  production  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Oily  fluid,  boils  at  78°,  and 
possesses  a  suffocating  odor. 

Acetate  of  Methyl:  MeOjAcO,,  is  abundantly  formed  by  dis- 
tillation of  wood.  Is  obtained  by  distillation  of  sulphate  of  methyl 
with  acetate  of  soda.  Thin,  colorless  fluid,  of  agreeable  etheric 
odor  and  burning  taste;  boils  at  54° ;  sp.  gr.  0.9774.    Dissolves  in 
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two  parts  water,  and  by  chloride  of  calcium  is  again  precipitated; 
miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions.  Upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  which  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine, vide  acetate  of  oxychloride  of  formyl. 

Xylitj  Mesitj  Meaiten^  and  Xylvt-naphtha  may  be  regarded  as 
combinations  of  oxide  of  methyl  with  AcO  and  AcO,.  Xylit— 
MeO,AcO+MeO,AcO,;  Mesit«MeO,AcO;  MesitensaMeOAcO^ 
and  Xylit-naphtha  2MeO+AcO.  Xylit  and  mesit  are  found  in 
crude  wood-spirit;  the  former  boils  at  61.5%  the  latter  at  71^ 
Mesiten  is  obtained  if  xylit  be  distilled  with  equal  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  hydrate  of  potassa  upon 
xylit  simultaneously  with  xylit  oil,  C,jH^O,  and  xylit  resin,  CgH^O. 
Mesiten  has  the  same  constitution  as  aceton,  but  it  boils  at  63° 
(aceton  at  55®), 

Ckloracetate  of  Methyl:  MeO,(C4Cl3)03,  is  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  wood-spirit  upon  oxychloride  of  chloracetyl.  Agrees  in  its 
properties  with  chlorformate  of  methyl.  Butyrate  of  Methyl:  Me 
OjBuOj.  Colorless,  etheric  liquid;  boils  at  98^ ;  sp.  gr.  0.904.  Va- 
lerianate of  Methyl:  MeO,Va03.  Very  mobile,  water-clear  fluid, 
of  aromatic  odor;  boils  at  114® ;  sp.  gr.  0.920.  Capronate  of  Methyl: 
MeOjCaOj,  quite  equals  the  former  compound.  Vaprate  of  Methyl: 
MeOjCpOj.  Colorless,  mobile  liquid,  of  strong  aromatic  odor; 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Margarate  of  Methyl:  MeOjMgO,,  is  solid,  crystalline,  melts  in 
the  warm  hand,  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 

Formate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,Fo03.  Metameric  with 
of  o^do^of ""  acetate  of  methyl.  Water-clear  fluid,  of  agreeable 
ethyl.  odor  and  taste;  soluble  in  nine  parts  water;  boils  at 

54.^9;  sp.gr.  0.944;  decomposes  in  con  tact  with  water 
into  alcohol  and  formic  acid.  If  chlorine  be  allowed  to  act  upon 
formate  of  methyl,  we  obtain  in  the  beginning  a  compound  the 
same  as  formate  of  oxychloride  of  acetyls*  (C^H,)0,(Cjd)03+(C4 

H3)  <  Qj  (CjHjOasaCgHjClO^;  we  compare  formate  of  oxychloride 

of  acetyl. 

Chlorformate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,(CjCl.)03,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  alcohol  upon  the  oxychloride  of  chlorformyl.  Colorless  fluid; 
boils  at  94® ;  excites  a  copious  flow  of  tears. 

Acetate  of  Ethyl  (Acetic  Ether):  AeO,Ac03,  is  found  produced 
in  many  wines;  is  best  obtained  by  distillation  of  ether-sulphate 
of  potassa  with  acetate  of  soda.  Colorless  fluid,  of  very  agreeable 
odor,  and  burning  taste ;  dissolves  in  7^  parts  water;  mixes  with 
alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions.  If  chlorine  be  conducted  into 
acetate  of  ethyl,  we  obtain,  by  the  first  action,  a  combination  simi- 
lar to  acetate  of  oxychloride  of  acetyl  a  CgH^ClO^  (v.  the  last 
combination). 

Ba9ie  Acetate  of  Ethyl  (Acetal):  SAeO+AcO,,  is  produced  by 
the  slow  oxidation  of  alcohol  by  means  of  platinum-black.    Color- 
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less,  thin-flowing  liquid,  smelling  like  nitric  ether ;  miscihle  in  all 
proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether;  dissolves  in  6  parts  water;  boils 
at  95^.2;  sp.  gr.  0.883.  In  contact  with  platinum-black  changes 
in  the  air  into  acetic  acid;  gives  with  hydrate  of  potassa  aldehyd- 
resin,  and  is,  perhaps,  a  combination  of  ethyl-oxide  with  aldehyd, 
(C,H,)0+ (C,H,)0,HO-  0.11,0,. 

Ohloracetate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,(C^Cl3)03.  If  chloracetic  acid  salt  be 
dbtilled  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  an  agreeable  smelling 
fluid  is  obtained.  Oxychlor-chloracetate  of  ethyl  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  acetate  of  ethyl. 

Hther-iulphaceticAcid:  HO(AeO,C,H„'^SO,rS03.  Dry  sulpha- 
ceto-sulphate  of  silver,  diffused  in  alcohol,  is  decomposed  by  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  chlorine  gas;  we  obtain  chloride  of  silver,  and  a  clear 
fluid,  which,  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  leaves  behind  a  syrup-thick 
mass,  of  sharp,  aromatic,  etheric  taste;  completely  soluble  in  wa- 
ter; gives,  saturated  with  oxide  of  silver,  a  fatty  salt  of  mother- 
of-pearl  lustre,  deliquescent,  and  consisting  of  AgO,(AeO,C4H3, 
^SO,)SO,. 

Aerate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,Acr03.  Very  thin-flowing  liquid,  of  agree- 
able, aromatic  smell;  boils  at  63^.  By  the  presence  of  bases  and 
water,  is  converted  into  acetic  ether. 

Propionate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,Pr03.  Water-clear  fluid,  of  agreeable 
fnxit  odor. 

Butyrate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,Bu03.  A  thin  fluid;  colorless,  very 
mobile,  easily  inflammable,  of  a  pleasant  fruit  odor,  little  soluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  ether,  of  sp.  gr.  0.904; 
boiling  point  114^.8.     Occurs  in  rum. 

Bichlor-butyrate  and  Quadrichlor-butyrate  of  Ethyl  are  both  in- 
Bolnble,  and  are  not  decomposed  bv  cold  solution  of  potassa. 

Valerianate  of  Ethyl:  AeOjYn,6y,  A  water-clear,  colorless  fluid 
of  peculiar  cough-exciting  smell,  like  fruit  and  valerian ;  insoluble 
in  water;  sp.  gr.  0.865;  boiling  point  133^. 

Oapronate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,Ca03.  Colorless  fluid,  of  pleasant,  pe- 
culiar smell,  and  burning  tas^e ;  sp.  gr.  0.882 ;  boiling  point  162^. 

Oenanthate  of  Ethyl :  AeO,Oe03.  Colorless,  agreeable  smelling 
fluid,  of  burning  taste ;  crystallizes  in  the  cold. 

Oenanth'Ether :  AeO,(C,4Hj3)Oj,  occurs  in  wine  fuselole;  in  a 
pure  state  colorless,  of  strongly  stupefying  wine-smell,  and  sharp, 
unpleasant  taste;  in  water  slightly,  but  in  alcohol  and  ether,  easily 
soluble. 

Caprate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,Cp03.  Colorless,  thin-flowing,  of  pleasant 
odor,  resembling  pine-apple;  sp.  gr.  0.84;  boiling  point  214^. 

Lauro-Btearate  of  Ethyl  I  AeO,La03.  Crystallizes  at — 10^  in 
small  spears;  sp.  gr.  0.86;  boiling  point  264^. 

Ether-myrietie  Acid:  AeO,HO,2My03.  A  transparent,  color- 
less fluid,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  ether. 

MargaraU  of  Ethyl.  Solid;  fuses  at  22^,  and  stiffens  into  nee- 
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dies  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre;  from  an  etheric  solation  at  8^,  it 
forms  large  beautiful  crystals  of  an  almost  diamond  lustre. 

JEther-stearicAcid:AeOiBiO^Mgfig.  Crystallizes  from  an  al- 
coholic solution  in  silky-lustred  needles. 

Stearophanate  of  Ethyl:  AeOySphOg.  A  brownish  white,  semi- 
transparent  solid,  fuses  at  82^,  brittle,  nearly  odorless,  and  of 
butter-like  taste. 

Behenate  of  Ethyl:  AeOyByQj.  Semi-transparent,  inodorous, 
crystalline,  fuses  at  49°. 

Cerotinate  of  Ethyl :  AeOjCoOj.  A  wax-like  mass,  fuses  at  60°. 
Combinations  Acetate  of  Amyl:  AmOjAcO,.  Colorless,  very 
of  the  oxide  of  thinly-flowing  liquid,  of  ether-like,  aromatic  odor; 
amyl.  lighter  than  water  ;  boils  at  188°. 

Valerianate  of  Amyl:  AmOVaOg.  A  cold  saturated  solution  of 
acid  chromate  of  potassa  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  spirits  of  amyl  added.  Under  evolution  of  heat,  valerianic 
acid  is  formed,  which  remains  dissolved  in  water,  and  valerianate 
of  amyl,  which  floats  upon  the  surface.  Of  a  peculiar  odor,  re- 
sembling that  of  wine-dregs  under  decomposition. 
Combinations  Ethalate  of  (7^^/^^?  (Spermaceti):  CeO,Ae03a»Cn 
of  oxide  of  HgjOj.  Spermaceti  occurs  in  particular  cavities  of 
ethyl.  Sperma-  the  head  of  the  Fhyseter  macroeephalus^  Tursio  mi- 
^®  '  crops^  OrthodoUy  and  Delphinua  edentulusy  in  sperm 

oil  dissolved,  and  is  separated  after  the  death  of  the  animal  as  a 
white,  semi-transparent,  brittle,  talcose-feeling  mass,  of  a  crystal- 
line fracture.  By  repeated  crystallization  from  boiling  alcohol, 
the  yet  retained  oil  is  removed;  the  thus  purified  sperm  is  called 
Oetin.  Crystallizes  from  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  in  slender,  white, 
mother-of-pearl  lustred  leaves,  which  fuse  at  49^,  and  volatilizes 
at  360°,  without  decomposition.  Gives,  by  oxidation  with  nitric 
aoid,  pimelinic,  adipinic,  and  succinic  acids. 
Combination  of  Cerosinate  of  Ceroainyl  (Cerosin):  C^H^O+C^g 
oxide  of  cero-  H^^Oj™  C^H^Oj,  occurs  upon  the  surface  of  sugar- 
sinyi:  sugar-  cane.  In  pure  state  is  white  and  crystallizable;  melts 
cane  wax.  ^^  ggo.  jugoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  easily  solubH 

in  hot;  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  boiling  ether;  burns  with  beau- 
tiful white  flame. 

Cerotate  of  Cfero^yZ  (Chinese  Wax) :  C^^H^O-f-C^ 
oid?Xewf  1  H,303=C,,H^02.  The  Chinese  wax  of  commerce 
cSnese  wax.^    recrystallized  from  alcohol  and  naphtha,  washed  with 

ether,  and  then  boiled  in  water,  fuses  at  82^,  and 
by  distillation  separates  into  cerotic  acid,  and  ceroten  CgM^^. 
Compound  of  Palmitate  of  Meltasyl  (Myricin):  C^H.jO-fCa 
oxide  of  meUs-  H^fi^^^  C^gH^gO,.  That  part  of  beeswax  insoluble 
syl.  Myricin,  Jn  boiling  alcohol  is  myricin.  It  may  be  considered 
beeswax.  ^^  palmitate  of  melissyl ;  is  greenish,  and  fuses  at 

64°.    By  treatment  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  it  sepa- 
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rates  into  hydrate  of  oxide  of  melissyl  and  palmitate  of  potassa. 
If  myricin  or  common  wax  be  treated  a  long  time  with  nitric  acid, 
we  thus  obtain  pimelinic,  adipinic,  lipinic,  and  succinic  acid. 
The  white  wax  bleached  by  the  sun  or  by  chlorine  ,^.^ 

.,  •  •        '^   •       ^'^J^^^  -J  White  wax. 

is  mostly  myricin ;  it  is  white,  tasteless,  inodorous ; 
sp.  gr.  0.834;  below  0^  brittle  and  hard;  at  common  temperatures 
kneadable;  fuses  at  66^;  requires  ten  parts  boiling  ether  to  dis- 
soWe  it ;  is  insoluble  in  cold  ether,  dissolves  partially  by  boiling 
alcohol  (cerotic  acid) ;  furnishes  by  dry  distillation  the  so-called 
wax-butter,  which  is  a  mixture  of  palmitic  acid,  mar-  ^     , 
garic  acid(?),  paraffin,  etc.     As  is  known,  the  cells 
of  the  bee  consist  mostly  of  wax  ;  this  originates  in  part  from  the 
vegetable  matter  upon  which  the  bee  feeds;  yet  the  greater  part 
of  the  wax  which  the  bee  exudes  from  between  the  abdominal 
rings,  is  a  product  of  the  vital  functions  of  those  organs ;  for  the 
bees  continue  to  make  wax,  if  they  be  fed  with  pure  honey.     In 
this  case,  it  can  only  be  formed  by  the  deoxidation  of  sugar. 

Bjpalmwax^^e  understand  that  wax  occurring  ^p     ^ixto 
upon  the  bark  of  (Jeroxylon  anaicolaj  a  tree  growing  wax.    Palm 
in  New  Grenada.     It  fuses  at  70^,  and  must  consist  wax. 
of  C^H^jO^-CggHa^O,.     Oemauba  wax  has  also  the  cemauba  wax. 
same  constitution ;  it  forms  a  thin  covering  to  the 
surface  of  the  leaves  of  the  cernauba  palm,  and  is  dissolved  away 
after  the  drying  of  the  leaves.     From  the  boiling  alcoholic  or 
etheric  solution  it  is  separated  crystalline ;  fuses  at  63^,  easily 
pulverizable. 

^    Myrica  wax  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  berries  of  Myrica  wax. 
several  species  of  Myrica^  particularly  Myrica  ceri- 
/era,  a  tree  growing  abundantly  in  Louisiana.     It  is  green  and 
brittle,  fuses  at  87  ,  sp.  gr.  1.05,  and  in  pure  state  must  consist 
of  Cyfiyfig.     Of  the  same  constitution  must  be  also  the  Ocuba 
taaXf  which  is  probably  procured  from  the  kernel  of  ^ 
the  Myrista  ocuba^  a  shrub^  occurring  in  the  province    ^^  *  ^"' 
of  Pera ;  it  is  yellow,  and  fuses  at  86o. 

Leaf  wax    occurs  in  intimate   combination  with  Leaf  wax. 
chlorophyl  in  the  grasses  and  leaves.     The  green 
leaves  are  expressed,  dried,  and  treated  with  boiling  alcohol ;  after 
cooling,  the  wax  is  precipitated  with  green  color ;  soft,  viscid,  and 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.     The  green  color  is  caused  by  chlo- 
rophyl. 

Cork  wax  occurs  in  the   bark  of  the  cork-tree  Cork  wax. 
{Quercus  auber  2/.),  and  is  obtained  by  extraction 
with  strong  alcohol.     After  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  we  obtain 
the  wax  in  yellow  crystals.     It  consists  of  G^^H^O^,  and  treated 
with  nitric  acid  must  give  an  acid,  eerie  acid,  consist-  q^^  ^^^ 
ing  of  HO,C,,HioOg. 
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SECOND    CLASS. 

HTDR0P0LTCABBTL8. 

ISrst  Chroup. 
Carbon  Nucleus:  C^ 

The  first  group  of  the  Hydropolycarbyls  consists  of: — 

a.  The  Ally  I  Oroupj  and 

b.  The  Oleyl  Group. 

ALLYL  GROUP. 
Component  C^H, ;  Nucleus  C,;  AotiYe  element  H. 

To  the  radicals  of  this  gronp  belong : — 

Member  2.  Allyl,  All=i2C,H„C„H=C,H,. 
"  8.  Odmyl,  Od  =  3C,H^C,,H=C8H-. 
"      5.  Ferulyl,     Fe=6C,H„C^H=iC^„. 

SECOND  MEMBER. 

Alls=2CjHj,Cj,H=C,H5. 

ALLYL. 

Occurrence. — Garlic  oil,  which  is  procured  by  distillation  of  the 
bulbs  of  Allium  sativunij  (garlic)  with  water,  is  a  mixture  of  oxide 
of  allyl  with  sulphur-allyl.  The  same  oil  is  probably  found  also  in 
the  plant  miliaria  officinalis  {Erysimum  aHaria,  in  the  plant  TTdaspi 
arvensiSj  in  common  with  the  so-called  volatile  oil  of  mustard,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  compound  of  sulphur-allyl  with  sulphur^ 
cyanogen.  The  same  mixture  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  Thlaspi  arvensis  yet  it  is  not  already  completely  formed  in  the 
same,  but  arises  by  a  process  of  fermentation.  From  the  root  of 
the  Alliaria  officinalis  we  obtain  only  oil  of  mustard. 

^  The  Crude  Garlic-oil^  as  it  is  procured  by  distilla- 
Orude  gar  c-     ^j^^^  ^^  garlics  with  water  (1  cwt.  garlics  give  8  to  4 

oz.  oil),  is  a  yellowish-brown,  oily  fluid,  sinking  in 
water,  of  peculiar  offensive  garlic  odor.  If  this  fluid  be  heated 
to  150°,  it  begins  to  boil,  and  now  commences  instantaneously  a 
rapid  heating,  accompanied  by  continual  decomposition,  by  which 
a  vapor  escapes  of  insupportable  suffocating  smell ;  no  trace  of  oil 
goes  over,  and  a  black  glutinous  mass  remains  as  residue. 

If  the  crude  garlic-oil  be  distilled  over  a  salt-bath, 
oiL        *^  ^    *^®  volatile  part  of  the  oil  goes  over  soon,  even  before 

the  fluid  boils,  and  thus  is  produced  the  purified  gar- 
lic-oil ;  it  is  lighter  than  water,  and  suffers  no  change  by  boiling ; 
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it  possesses  a  pale,  yellow  color,  and  a  strong,  unpleasant  garlic 
smell.     This  oil  behayes  toward  reagents  like  sulphur-allyl. 

If  we  let  potassium  act  upon  the  pure  water-free  fj^^  purified  oil 
oil,  the  latter  is  covered  with  a  leather-brown  layer,  is  a  mixture  of 
which  consists  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  potassa  and  ozideofaiiyla. 
a  resinous  substance,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  small  ■^P^'^r-^Jl- 
quantity  of  gas  escapes,  which  burns  with  pale,  blue  flame.  If, 
when  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the  fluid  be  quickly  distilled 
from  the  sediments,  it  will  not  be  farther  attacked  by  potassium, 
and  exhibits  pure  sulphur-allyl,  AllS ;  probably  in  the  pure  garlic 
oil  a  compound  of  AUS+HS  occurs. 

Allyl  Oxide  possesses  the  property  of  forming  with  nitrate  of 
silver  a  crystalline  compound,  which  consists  of  A110,AgO,NO^« 
This  compound  is  formed  directly  by  the  use  of  oxide  of  allyl ;  and 
also  by  the  employment  of  sulphur-allyl;  it  is  formed  by  double 
decomposition,  and  the  separation  of  sulphide  of  silver.  If,  now, 
to  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  pure  garlic- 
oil  be  cautiously  added,  in  this  manner,  very  often,  even  before  the 
separation  of  sulphide  of  silver,  the  above-mentioned  compound 
will  be  formed,  which  can  only  result  from  the  presence  of  oxide 
of  allyl. 

Oxide  of  AUyl:  AllO.    If  nitrate  of  silver-allyl  p    , .     . 
(Silver  oxyd-allyl  oxyd)  be  treated  with  ammonia,  all^^th ^oxy- 
nitrate  of  silver-ammonia,  and  oxide  of  allyl  are  gen. 
formed ;   the  last'  of  which  separates.    Completely 
colorless,  oily  fluid  of  peculiar  disagreeable  smell;  possesses  a 
strong  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen. 

Nitrate  of  Silver-allyl  (Silver  oxyd-allyl  oxyd):  AUO+AgO, 
NO^  To  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  add  oxide  of 
allyl  by  drops,  and  there  are  formed  crystals,  which  fill  the  entire 
fluid.  In  dry  state,  a  white  shining  powder,  which  is  quickly 
blackened  when  exposed  to  light  and  heat,  without  undergoing  a 
perceptible  decomposition.  Not  easily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and 
ether;  easily  dissolved  by  water;  burns  by  heating  with  quick, 
feeble  explosion.  It  is  quickly  decomposed  hj  fuming  nitric  acid, 
BydrocJUoric  acid  precipitates  chloride  of  silver.  Brought  in 
contact  with  ammonia,  at  once  oxide  of  allyl  is  separated. 

Sulphur-allyl:  AllS.     The  production  from  pure 
garlic-oil  is  given  above.     A   completely  colorless  pj^^  ^^ 
water-clear  fluid,  powerfully  refracting  light,  pos- 
sessing a  garlic  odor,  lighter  than  water,  in  which  it  is  not  easily 
soluble,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    It  can  be  distilled 
without  decomposition.   (For  formation  of  sulphur-allyl  from  mus- 
tard oil,  see  this.)     Fuming  nitric  acid  decomposes  the  combina- 
tion, forming  sulphuric  and  oxalic  acid.     Concentrated  iulphuric 
otf^  dissolves,  without  decomposing  it,  with  a  reddish  purple  color; 
it  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  great  quantity.     The  deep 
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indigo-blae  flaid,  after  standing  long  in  the  air,  is  bleached  by 
being  heated  and  thinned  with  water. 

Sulphur-allyl  combines  with  the  sulphides  of  several  metals, 
forming  sulpho-salts,  in  which  it  takes  the  place  of  a  base.  The 
Mercury  compoundy  AllS+2HgS,  appears  to  be  formed,  if  the 
combination  of  sulphide  of  mercurj-allyl  with  chloride  of  mercury- 
allyl  {vide  below)  be  treated,  first  with  potassa  and  then  with  dilute 
nitric  acid ;  completely  white  body. 

Silver  Compound:  AllS+AgS(?),  is  obtained,  when  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  ammonia  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  sulphur- 
allyl ;  the  oxide  of  allyl  is  separated,  whilst  often  a  white  preci- 
pitate  is  produced,  which,  after  remaining  a  long  time,  is  decom- 
posed by  the  volatilization  of  sulphur-allyl. 

Platinum  Compound:  AlS  +  PtSj.  The  double  compound  of 
platinum-sulpho-salt  with  ^^chlor-platin-allyl"  is  treated  a  long 
time  with  sulphide  of  ammonium ;  ale-brown,  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Is  decomposed  at  100^,  accompanied  by  evo- 
lution of  sulphur-allyl.  Palladium  Compound:  2AlS  +  3PdS. 
We  add  a  small  quantity  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  pure  garlic  oil 
to  an  excess  of  the  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  palladium,  also  dissolved 
in  water.  A  loose,  light-brown  precipitate;  when  dried  exhibits 
a  tasteless  powder ;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  loses 
at  100°,  sulphur-allyl.  Gold  Compound :  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold  gives  with  sulphur-allyl  a  beautiful  yellow  precipitate, 
which  soon  clings  together  like  resin,  and  covers  itself  with  me- 
tallic gold. 

Chlor-allyl  is  not  known  by  itself.  Combinations  of  the  same 
are: — 

A,i  1     A  ^,^         Sulpho'chlor-mercury-allyl:   (AllS  +  2HgS)+(All 
AHyi  and  chio-  ci+2HgCl.)     If  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of 

purified  garlic  oil  and  of  bichloride  of  mercury  be 
mixed  with  each  other,  there  is  formed  a  white  precipitate,  which 
is  increased  by  dilution  with  water.  If  this  precipitate  be 
boiled  with  alcohol,  the  compound  is  dissolved,  whilst  a  great  part 
of  the  precipitate  remains  undissolved.  By  dilution  with  water, 
the  compound  separates  from  the  al(^oholic  solution ;  a  tolerably 
heavy,  perfectly  white  powder,  insoluble  in  w^ter,  not  easily  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether,  blackens  in  the  sunlight.  If  overflowed 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  there  are  separated  oxide 
of  mercury,  and  a  body  which  probably  consists  of  AllS-f  2HgS. 

Sulpho'chlor-platinum-allyl :  (2 AllS + 3PtS,) + (AUCl-f  PtCl). 
If  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  rectified  garlic  oil  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  chloride  of  platinum  be  added,  and  the  mixture  diluted  with 
water,  a  yellow  precipitate  falls  resembling  the  chloride  of  plati- 
num and  ammonium ;  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  with  difficulty 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Hydro-sulphuric  acid  does  not  react  upon 
the  compound;  decomposes  at  100°. 
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THIRD  JCEMBER 
ODMYL. 

Od.=3C,H,,C,,H=CgH7. 

Formation. — This  radical  is  known  only  in  combination  with 
snlphnr.  It  is  formed  when  sulphur  with  fatty  oils,  which  contain 
oleic  acid,  are  submitted  to  dry  distillation.  (Margaric  acid  and 
stearic  acid  do  not  give  this  compound.)  If  we  warm  sulphur 
with  fatty  oils,  for  instance,  linseed  oil,  it  is  gradually  dissolved, 
and  forms  a  thick,  dark  mass,  called  baham  sulphuris.  By  in- 
creased heat,  a  violent  action  commences,  hydrosulphuric  acid 
being  evolved,  whilst  simultaneously  an  oil  goes  over  resembling 
garlic  oil.  This  oil  begins  to  boil  at  71^;  but  the  boiling  point 
continually  rises.  If  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  oil  we  add  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  there  is  produced  a 
white  precipitate ;  and  if  the  same  be  decomposed  by  hydrosul- 
phuric acid,  there  goes  over  by  distillation  a  pure  oil  lighter  than 
water.     This  is  the 

Sulpho-hydro-odmyl:  OdS  +  HS.  Possesses  an  unpleasant  gar- 
lic odor,  and  gives  with  perchloride  of  mercury  a  precipitate  of 
white,  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  consisting  of  (0dSj-l-2HgC!l)+(0d 
S  +  2HgS).  With  an  alcoholic  solution  of  platinum,  a  precipitate 
is  obtained,  which  is  constituted  of  C.-H,,S,Pt3CL=(0dS2+PtCl) 
-KOdS^+PtS). 

FIFTH  MEMBER. 

FERULYL. 

Occurrence. — Sulphoferulyl  occurs  in  assafetida  {resin  of  ferula 
aBofetida),  and  possesses  the  offensive  smell  of  that  substance. 

Sulpho-ferulyl  (Assafetida  Oil):  FyS  and  FySj.  Pulverized 
assafetida  is  with  water  in  a  glass  retort  distilled  over  a  salt  bath. 
The  oil  which  goes  over  is  light  yellow,  of  a  most  disagreeable 
smell,  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  After  standing  a  long  time  it  is  decomposed,  hydrosul- 
phuric acid  being  evolved.  The  oil  begins  to  boil  at  135  to  140°, 
whereby  it  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
This  crude  oil  is  probably  a  mixture  of  simple  and  double  sulphur- 
ferulyl.  If  this  oil  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  ammonia  gas,  there 
is  deposited,  at  160°,  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  white,  shining, 
extremely  volatile  crystal  scales,  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  If 
w6  heat  the  oil  with  simple  and  quintuple  sulphide  of  potassium, 
it  evolves  at  185°  hydrosulphuric  acid,  whilst  the  color  of  the  oil 
grows  always  darker.  Hydrochloric  Add  Q-as  gradually  colors 
the  oil  black ;  chlorine  produces  the  same  change  of  color,  under 
the  evolation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  formation  of  chloride 
of  sulphur. 
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Concentrated  Nitric  Add  reacts  violently,  even  to  the  inflsmmv 
tion  of  the  oil,  under  the  production  of  acetic,  propionic,  and  osalic 
acid,  and  a  resinous  substance.  In  the  same  manner  acts  Chromie 
Acid,  If  ve  digest  the  crude  oil  a  long  time  with  hydrate  of  had, 
or  if  we  lead  iuto  the  same  Sidpkuroua  Acid  Oat,  ve  obtain  s 
rosemarr  smelling  oil,  which  consists  of  C^H^S,— 4(C„Hj,)S,+ 
H8.  ^e  same  compound  is  also  obtained  together  with  valeri- 
anic and  propionic  acids,  if  the  crude  oil  be  conducted  orer  heated 
potassa  lime.  If  we  beat  the  crude  oil  with  hydrate  of  toda  to 
120°,  bydrosulphnric  acid  is  abundantly  eTolved,  and  as  residue 
formate  and  acetate  of  soda  remain,  together  with  an  oil  con- 
sisting of  C^HjjS,. 

The  alcoholic  solutioo  of  the  crude  oil  gives  with  chloride  of 
platinum,  according  to  the  concentration,  temperature,  and  time 
of  acting,  Tariously  constituted  yellow  and  brown  precipitates, 
which  consist  of  sulpbo  ferulyl-sulpho  platinum,  with  one,  two,  or 
three  atoms  of  chlorferulyl-chlorpiatinum={FyS,+  PtSJ+l,  2, 
and  3  (FyCI+PtCy.  Besides,  the  precipitates  have  an  ad- 
mixture of  sulphide  of  platinum.  With  perchloride  of  mercurj, 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  crude  oil  gives  a  white,  flaky  precipi- 
tate ;  the  residual  fluid  gives  an  acid  reaction,  and  a  garlic  odor. 
If  the  precipitate  be  boiled  with  alcohol,  there  remains  a  grayish 
whitepowder,  which  is  said  to  consist  of  (C„H,oSj+2HgS)+4Hg, 
Cl-|-Hg]S,Cl.  From  the  alcoholic  solution,  whilst  cooling,  is  pre- 
cipitated a  white  salt  in  microscopic  cryBtalB3(G,,HjgS,-4-5HgSj 
+(C„H„Cl,-|-HgCI}. 

The  Oleyl  Group. 
Component  C^H,;  NaoleaaC,;  Active  part  C,H. 
With  the  oleyl  group  the  following  radicals  may  be  claased; — 
Member  1.  Terecryl,       Tr-     C,n„C„CJI  =  CoHj. 
"        3.  Angelicyl,     Ag=   gCJl„C„C,lI=C„H, 
"      13.  Moringyi,     Mo-1SC,H,,C„C,H=C„h1 
"     16.  Oleyl,  01  -16C,H,,C„C„n=C„H,,. 

"     17.  Doeglyl,       Do=17aH„C„C,H=C_H„ 
"     20.  Erncyl,         Er-20C,II„C„C.1I=O^H„. 

Whether  the  radicals  of  the  oleyl  group  behave  to  those  of  the 
allyl  group  as  those  of  the  formyl  to  those  of  the  methyl  group, 
the  insufficiency  of  previous  investigations  does  not  allow  us  to 
determine.  Like  those  of  the  formyl  group  they  all  combine  with 
three  atoms  of  oxygen  to  form  acids.  But  whilst  the  lower  mem- 
bers of  the  acids  of  the  formyl  series  are  fluid  at  common  tem- 
peratures, and  the  higher  are  solid,  in  the  acids  of  the  oleyl  group 
an  inverse  condition  exists.  The  higher  members  are  called  oleic 
acids,  because  they  are  the  most  essential  acids  of  the  fata  which 
are  fluid  at  common  temperature ;  they  occur  in  combination  with 
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oxide  of  glycyl  always  in  company  with  the  solid,  fatty  acids,  as 
margario  acid  and  stearic  acid. 

Terecric  Add:  HO,TrO.(?).    This  acid,  yet  little  l^*  Member, 
known,  is  formed  simultaneously  with  terebinic  acid,  J.' n''?' c'^) 
terephtalic  and  terebenzinic  acid,  by  the  action  of  s^qS,."  ' 
nitric  acid  upon  oil  of  turpentine ;  we  obtain,  after 
decomposition  has  ceased,  a  resinous  substance,  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  which  consists  of  a  resinous  body,  terephtalic  and 
terebenzinic  acid,  and  an  acid  fluid,  in  which  are  found  together, 
free  nitric,  oxalic,  terebinic,  and  terecric  acid.     If  the  acid  solu- 
tion be  concentrated,  and  then  left  a  little  while  standing,  the 
oxalic  acid  and  the  terebinic  acid  are  deposited,  and  the  terecric 
acid  is  dissolved  in  the  mother  liquor.     We  evaporate  the  liquor 
until  it  forms  a  doughy  mass,  dilute  the  same  with  water  and  sa- 
turate with  carbonate  of  baryta,  filter  from  the  precipitate  and 
decompose  the  terecrate  of  baryta  found  in  the  solution  by  sul- 
phuric acid.     After  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution,  we  obtain 
the  acid  as  an  orange-yellow,  uncrystallizable  mass,  of  a  sour  and 
afterward  astringent  and  bitter  taste,  which  is  decomposed  by 
heating,  and  forms  with  oxide  of  lead  a  salt  of  microscopic  crystals, 
which  consists  of  PbO,C0H3O4. 

THIRD  MEMBER. 

ANGELICYL. 

Angelic  Acid:  HOAgOj,  is  found  with  valerianic  acid  in  the 
root  of  the  Angelica  officinalis.  The  dry  roots  are  boiled  in  3  to  4 
parts  hydrate  of  lime  and  water,  the  filtered  solution  is  concen- 
trated, then  over-saturated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  distilled.  From 
the  distillate,  after  a  little  time,  the  angelic  acid  crystallizes.  It 
appears  in  rather  transparent,  colorless  crystals,  which  give  a  sour 
reaction ;  fuse  at  45°,  and  after  cooling  stiffen  to  a  shining  mass; 
possessing  an  aromatic  odor;  not  easily  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  boils  at  190°;  undecomposed 
distillable.  If  the  salts  be  evaporated  in  the  air,  they  lose  a 
great  part  of  their  acid ;  the  compounds  with  alkalies  are  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  earthy  salts  dissolve  in  water. 
The  lime  salt  crystallizes  in  shining  leaflets.  The  lead  salt  appears 
in  beautiful  perfect  crystals,  not  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  salts 
of  peroxide  of  iron  give  with  the  alkaline  salts  of  angelic  acid,  a 
flesh-red  precipitate. 

THIRTBSNTH  MIMBIR. 

MORINGYL. 
Mo=»18CjH.C,CaHai<:JjoH^ 

Moringaic  Acid :  HO,Mo03,iB  found  with  behinic  acid  in  the  oil 
of  Maringa  aptera.  Fluid ;  stiffens  crystalline  at  0^ ;  specific  gra- 
Tity  0.908. 
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SIXTEENTH  HElfBER. 

OLEYL  AND  OLYL. 

Hydrate  of  Oleinic  Acid  (Oleic  Acidly :  H0,0103.  Oleic  acid 
occurs  in  most  fats,  particularly  in  the  fluid,  in  combination  with 
oxide  of  glycyl.  A  few  of  these  oils  possess  the  property,  when 
they  are  exposed  in  thin  layers  to  the  air,  of  being  converted  into 
a  greasy  mass  under  absorption  of  oxygen,  whilst  others  form  dry, 
yarnish-like  bodies;  the  former  are  called  not  drying,  and  the  lat- 
ter drying  oils.  The  cause  of  this  variety  of  behavior  lies  in  the 
difference  of  the  liquid  fatty  acids  occurring  in  the  oils;  but  which 
are  probably  constituted  alike.  The  not  drying  acid  is  called  oleinic 
and  also  oleic  acid,  and  the  drying,  clinic  acid.  The  production  of 
the  pure  acids  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  great  tendency  of  the 
same  to  a  higher  oxidation.  In  order  to  obtain  oleic  acid,  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  is  saponified  with  potassa,  and  the  obtained  soap 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  separated  mixture  of  oleic 
and  margaric  acid  is  digested  a  few  hours  with  oxide  of  lead  at  100% 
and  the  mixture  left  a  little  while  in  contact  with  ether,  which  dissolves 
the  oleate  of  lead.  The  solution  of  ether  is  mixed  with  the  same  vo- 
lume of  water,  then  as  much  hydrochloric  acid  added  as  is  necessa- 
ry for  complete  decomposition,  and  the  mixture  powerfully  shaken. 
The  oleic  acid  remains  dissolved  in  the  ether.  After  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  etheric  solution,  there  remains  behind  a  mixture  of 
pure  oleic  acid  with  oxidized  acid;  if  this  mixture  be  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of — 7°,  the  pure  acid  crystallizes,  whilst  the  oxidized 
acid  remains  dissolved.  Pure  oleic  acid  appears  at  lower  tempera- 
ture in  white  shining  needles,  which  melt  at  14^  to  an  inodoroos, 
tasteless,  and  colorless  liquid,  which  does  not  redden  litmus,  and 
at  4^,  under  strong  contraction,  grows  stiff;  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.   In  the  solid  form  it  is  unchangeable 

in  the  air,  but  in  a  melted  state  it  oxidizes,  and 
acid.  ^^  ^  ^^^     forms  oxidized  oleic  acidy  which  should  consist  of  HO, 

CggH^O^.  If  we  let  oleic  acid  oxidize  at  100°,  thus 
will  be  obtained  carbonic  acid,  and  a  new  acid,  which  will  be  con- 
stituted of  HO,C3^H3,0^.  If  we  bring  pure  oleic  acid  in  contact 
with  nitrouB  acid  it  is  converted  into  an  acid,  which  melts  at  44°; 
gives  a  powerfully  reacting  acid — the  elaidic  addy  which  has  the 
Elaidic  acid.       ^^^^  constitution  as  the  oleic   acid.     Elaidic  acid 

crystallizes  from  an  alcoholic  solution  in  broad  leaves; 
in  a  melted  state  it  oxidizes  to  form  an  acid,  no  longer  becoming 
solid,  which  must  consist  of  HO,G30H33O0.  Sulphurous  acid  pro- 
duces the  same  change. 

If  oleic  acid  be  boiled  a  long  time  in  a  retort  with  dilate  nitric 
acid,  in  the  acid  distillate  are  found  butyric,  valerianic,  capronic, 
oenanthic,  capric,  pelargonic,  and  caprinio  acid;  and  in  die  re- 
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sidue  lipinic,  adipinic,  pimelinic  acid,  etc.  By  dry  distillation 
oleic  acid  gives  sebacic,  capric,  and  caprinic  acid.  By  the  form- 
ation of  sebacic  acid,  oleic  acid  differs  from  all  other  acids. 
Heated  with  sulphur^  it  gives  sulphide  of  odmyl  (which  see). 

The  pure  Oleic  Acid  Salts  are  scarcely  known ;  what,  until  re- 
cently, were  considered  as  such,  were  a  mixture  of  oleic  acid  with 
oxidized  oleic  acid  compounds. 

The  Alkaline  Salts  contain  much  water,  and  are  soluble  in  tEe 
same,  as  also  in  alcohol;  brought  in  contact  with  much  water,  they 
separate,  in  the  same  way  as  the  margaric  and  stearic  acid  com- 
pounds, into  free  alkalies  and  acid  salts.  The  oleates  of  alkalies 
quickly  oxidize  in  the  air.  Combinations  with  the  earths^  alkaline 
earthsy  and  oxides  of  the  heavy  metalSj  are  insoluble  in  water. 

The  Lead  Salt  is  remarkable  for  its  solubility  in  ether.     It  has 
already  been  shown,  in  connection  with  margaric  acid,  that,  by 
mixing  sweet  oil  with  sulphuric  acid,  margarin-sulphuric  acid,  to- 
gether with  oleiu' sulphuric  acid^  is  formed,  and  that  the  latter^ 
brought  in  contact  with  water,  separates  into  Meta- 
oleic  and  ffydro-oleic  Acid.     Without  doubt,  these  ^d\yd^^^^ 
acids  oxidize  also  in  the  air,  and  the  hitherto  received  acid, 
formulse  are  probably  wrong.    If  hydro-oleic  acid  be 
submitted  to  dry  distillation,  we  obtain  oleen  and  elaen. 

Olinic  Acid  (Dry  Oleic  Acid).    It  is  found  in  the 
drying  oils,  as  in  linseed  oil,  hempseed  oil,  poppy  ^^^®  ^^^^' 
oil,  and  nut-oil.     It  is  obtained  like  the  not  drying  oleinic  acid, 
with  which  it  agrees  in  most  properties ;  but  it  gives,  with  nitrous 
acid,  no  compounds  corresponding  to  elaidinic  acid.    By  boiling 
with  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  suberic  acid  in  large  quantity. 

Hydrate  ofDoeglinic  Acid :  HO,Doe03.   This  acid  ^^^  Member. 
occurs  in  train-oil  (doeglinthran)  and  is  extracted  Doeglyi:  Doe. 
therefrom  in  the  same  manner  as  oleic  acid  from  al-  l/Cjli^Ca^CaH 
mend  oil.     It  is  solid  at  a  few  degrees  above  0*^ ;  in  *^»"«' 
the  melted  state,  yellow ;  reddens  litmus.     If  train-oil  be  rapidly 
distilled,  there  goes  over,  with  other  products,  a  fluid  consisting  of 
C^^„  (oleen  ?). 

Hydrate  of  Ricinic  Acid :  KOyG^U^ fig.    The  oil         . 
of  the  seed  of  Ricinus  communis  consists  of  palmitate      ^"^*^  ^^^ 
and  ricinate  of  glycyl.     We  obtain  the  acid  from  Ricinus  oily  like 
the  oleic  acid  from  almond  oil.   At  common  temperature,  it  forms 
an  inodorous,  clear,  wine-red  acid  of  syrup  thickness,  and  unpleas- 
ant, sharp,  burning  taste;  specific  gravity  0.940;  it  stiffens  at 
from  — 6  to — 10°;  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions; 
the  alcoholic  solution  gives  an  acid  reaction.     By  dry  distillation 
we  obtain  oenanth  oil  and  oenanthic  acid.     By  the   action   of 
nitrous  add  upon  ricinus  oil,  we  obtain  a  white  wax-like  mass — 
PcUmin.     If  the  same  be  saponified  with  potash-lye,  puimitic  acid. 
and  the  soap  decomposed  by  an  acid,  we  thus  procure 
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palmic  acidy  which  crystallizes  in  silky,  stelliform  needles,  melU 
at  50^,  and,  probably,  arises  out  of  ricinic  acid  in  the  same  way 
as  elaidic  acid  out  of  oleic  acid. 

Ricinic  Acid  Salts.  Ricinic  acid  expels  carbonic  acid  from  its 
combinations.  Nearly  all  the  salts,  even  those  with  the  alkaline 
earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  possess  the  property  of  crystallizing; 
neither  the  acids,  nor  their  salts,  are  oxidized  in  the  air.  Accord- 
ing  to  another  investigation,  ricinic  acid  consists  of  HO,C3oH„0|. 
20th  Member.  Hydrate  of  Erucaic  Acid :  H0,Er03.  This  acid 
Erucyi:  occurs  in  the  fatty  oils  of  the  black  and  the  white 

Er.20C.H»,Ca,  mustard  seeds.  According  to  its  constitution,  it  be- 
«***»•  longs  in  the  series  of  the  oleyl  group,  but  in  its  pro- 
perties it  is  allied  to  the  solid  fatty  acids.  The  oil  is  saponified, 
and  the  acid-mixture,  separated  from  the  soap  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  digested  with  oxide  of  lead;  the  dry  mass  is  digested  with 
ether,  and  the  undissolved  part  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  alcohol.  Out  of  the  fluid,  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  lead, 
erucaic  acid  is  procured  by  evaporation.  It  crystallizes  in  shining 
needles,  which  melt  at  34^ ;  in  the  solution  of  ether  a  lead  salt 
occurs,  whose  acid  is  oily,  and  consists  oC  H0,G,gH3303 ;  it  has, 
therefore,  the  same  constitution  as  doeglinic  acid. 
Salt-like  combi-  Oleate  of  Ethyl.  It  is  not  known  in  a  pure  state, 
nations  of  the  Colorless;  oily  fluid;  sp.  gr.  0.871. 
oxides  of  the        Elaidate  of  Ethyl    Oily ;  colorless  fluid ;  inodor- 

SiTtheS     ^^8  i^  ^^^  <^^J^^  >  ^f  0.866  specific  gravity.  ^ 

of  the  oleyl  Doeglinate  of  Ethyl.    Yellow,  oily  fluid.     Other 

group.  compounds  are  not  known. 

PAIRED   DOUBLE   RADICAL,   CONSISTING   OF  THE  RADICALS   OF    THl 
OLBYL  GROUP  WITH  FORMYL. — THE  SUCCYL  GROUP. 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  margaric,  stearic,  and  oleic 
acid,  are  formed,  besides  formic,  acetic,  propionic,  butyric  add, 
etc.,  another  series,  which  occur  in  the  acid  fluid,  namely  succinici 
lipinic,  adipinic,  and  pimelinic  acid ;  here  also  belongs  sebacic  acid, 
which  arises  by  dry  distillation  of  oleic  acid.  These  acids  agree  with 
each  other  in  their  chemical  properties,  like  the  acids  of  the  formyl 
series ;  they  are  solid,  crystallizable,  volatile,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  bases,  precipitate  the  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron ;  are  very  pemuk 
nent,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  form  an  ascending  group. 
As  has  already  been  remarked  in  the  General  Part,  these  acids 
must  be  viewed  as  bi-basic,  and  contain  6  atoms  oxygen.  These 
acids  may  be  considered  as  double  acids,  consisting  of  the  acids  of 
the  oleyl  group,  and  formic  acid,  resembling  the  paired  double 
acids  of  the  acetyl  compounds  with  those  of  formyl.  According 
to  this  view,  the  above-named  acids  correspond  to  the  following 
formulae : — 
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Hydrate  of  Saccinio  Acid  2H0,(C.H,)O,r(C,n)0,=  2HO,C.H,O,. 
"        Lipinio     "     2H0,{C,II,)O,,''{C„n)0,=2HO,C,„H,0,. 

Adipinio  «  2H0,(C,.H,}O_-~(C,H)O,=2HO,C,,H,0^ 
"         Pimelinic  "  2riO,(C.,H,  }0,rCC,H)0,=  2H0,C„H,„0a. 

Saberic     "  2HO,(C,,H„)0«'^(CJI)Oj=2HO,C„H„0«. 

Sebacio     "2HO,(C„H„)03r(C,H)0,=  2HO,C«H„04. 

However,  these  acide  may  also  be  considered  as  combinatioos  of 
(C,H,)0,  with  the  tscending  members  of  the  acids  of  the  formj] 
group.    Then  the  formnlce  are : — 

Hydrate  of  Saccinic  Acid  2HO,(CaHj)03,'~(C,H)0,. 
LipiDtc      "    2H0,(CgH,}0-^{C,H,)0,. 
"         Adipinic   "    2HO,(CaH3)0,r(CoH,)0„  etc. 

Succinic  Acid :  SuO«. 

Occnrrence  and  Formation. — Succinic  acid  occurs  in  amber;  it 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  margaric  and  oleic 
acid,  Japanese  wax,  beeswax,  etc. ;  it  farther  arises  from  the 
fermentation  of  asparagin,  and  of  malate  of  lime,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  decayed  cheese. 

AnhjfdrouB  Succinic  Acid:  SuOg,  is  obtained  hy 
beating  the  hydrate  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid;  o^'acid"""^ 
it  melts  at  146°,  and  boils  at  250° ;  in  contact  with 
water  is  converted  into  the  hydrate.     If  we  expose  the  nydrate  of 
saccinic  acid  a  long  time  to  the  temperature  of  140^,  it  loses  half 
of  the  water  under  sublimation;  completely  white,  ^^    ,    . 
slender  needles,  of  a  silky  lustre,  not  easily  soluble  ofB^<,imo add. 
in  water  and  alcohol,  fusing  at  160°,  but  already 
sublimes  at  140°,  boils  at  242°.     The  formula  of  the  acid  is  HO, 
8oO«. 

Hydrate  of  Succinic  Add:  2HO,SuOg.  Production  from  amber. 
Amber  is  heated  in  a  retort  until  the  swelling  up  ceases,  and  a  thick 
oil  goes  OTer;  the  succinic  acid  sublimes  and  is  purified  by  pressing, 
disaolnng,  and  by  boiling  with  a  little  nitric  acid.  The  so-called 
eolophontum  auccini,  which  is  used  in  vamish,  remains  as  residue. 
From  the  alcoholic  solution  we  obtain  the  acid  in  crystals. — From 
tHargarie  and  ttearic  acid.  These  bodies  are  treated  with  nitric  acid 
in  the  beat,  until  a  clear  solution  of  nitric  acid  is  formed;  this  we 
evaporate  as  far  as  possible,  pour  water  of  20  to  30°  over  the  residue, 
remove  tbe  oil  which  is  separated,  and  evaporate  the  fluid  (freed 
from  fat)  by  gentle  heat  to  crystE^lisation. — After  cooling,  a  gra- 
nolons  mass  ia  separated,  which  is  dried,  and  by  gentle  sublima- 
tion the  succinic  acid  is  obtained. — By  fermentation  of  malate  of 
time,  A  mixture  of  12  parts  malate  of  lime  with  40  parts  water, 
and  one  part  of  putrid  cheese  mixed  with  water,  is  suffered  to  fer- 
ment at  80  to  40°.  When  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the 
12 
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grannlous  deposit  is  washed  with  water,  and  then  dilate  salphurie 
acid  is  added  so  long  as  efTervescence  continues ;  now  we  add  more 
sulphuric  acid,  and  boil  until  the  precipitate  no  longer  appears 
granulous ;  filter  and  evaporate  the  solution  to  crystallization ;  the 
crystals  of  succinic  acid,  impure  by  admixture  of  gypsum,  are  puri- 
fied by  sublimation,  or  by  repeated  crystallization  from  alcohol. 
From  the  aqueous  solution  succinic  acid  crystallizes  in  large,  regular, 
clear  prisms;  they  melt  at  180°,  and  boil  at  236°;  leave  by  sub- 
limation no  residue.  The  vapor  possesses  a  sharp  smell,  and  ex- 
cites violent  coughing.  The  acid  is  odorless,  of  a  sour,  warming 
taste,  dissolves  in  25  parts  cold  water,  in  3  parts  boiling  water, 
and  in  2|  parts  boiling  alcohol. 

If  succinic  acid  be  heated  with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  potassa, 
we  obtain  oxalic  acid  under  evolution  of  combustible  gas;  distilled 
with  chromic  and  sulphuric  acidj  acetic  acid  is  formed.  If  we 
conduct  the  vapor  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  add  upon  succinic 
acid,  we  obtain  succin-sulphuric  acid. 

Succinic  Acid  Salts, — Succinic  acid  belongs  to  the  stronger 
organic  acids,  and  forms  with  bases  salts,  both  soluble  and  inm^u- 
ble  in  water.  The  soluble  give  a  yellowish-red  precipitate  with  the 
neutral  and  basic  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron.  If  the  insoluble  salts 
be  heated  in  a  tube  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassa,  the  succinic 
acid  sublimes.  The  alkali  salts  correspond  to  the  formula  2B0, 
SuO^;  BO,HO,2SuO„  and  BO,2HO,2SuOe.  Most  compounds 
with  the  heavier  metallic  oxides  contain  one  atom  acid  to  two 
atoms  base ;  nevertheless,  a  few  basic  compounds  are  also  known, 
as  with  oxide  of  lead  and  peroxide  of  iron.  None  of  these  salts 
suiFer  decomposition  at  200°. 

Succinate  of  Ammonia :  2NH^O+SuOg.  A  solution  of  ammo- 
nia saturated  with  succinic  acid  is  evaporated  over  caustic  lime  in 
a  vacuum.  Transparent,  six-sided  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol ;  loses  ammonia  in  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  the 
acid  salty  NH4O,HO,SuO0,  which  crystallizes  in  transparent,  six- 
sided  prisms,  of  acid  reaction.  By  sublimation,  both  combinations 
«.„._. _.^     are  converted  into  62«w(?(?ina?wta«sBNH,SuO.«NH, 

(C,H  )0„1C,H)0,.  This  last  crystalUzes  from  a 
boiling  aqueous  solution  in  six-sided  needles,  which  are  almost  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  dissolve  in  9  parts  boiling  water,  and  in  220 
parts  cold  water. — Succinate  of  Potassa^  2K0-f  SuO^-f  aq.  Crys- 
tallizes in  thin  rhombic  plates;  the  acid  salt,  KO,HO,SaOo,  ap- 
pears in  six-sided  needles.  If  we  dissolve  this  salt  in  water,  and 
add  one  atom  hydrate  of  succinic  acid,  we  obtain  crystals  of  KO, 
2HO,2SuOft-f  3aq.— /Swmnafe  of  lime,  2CaO+SuO^+8aq,  is  ob- 
tained when  the  corresponding  potassa  salt  is  precipitated  with 
chloride  of  calcium;  it  is  deposited  in  acicular  crystals.  The  acid 
salt,  CaO,HO,SuO0,  is  obtained  by  saturating  a  solution  of  suc- 
cinic acid  with  carbonate  of  lime ;  often  forms  soluble  crystals  a 
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line  in  length. — Succinate  of  Peroxide  of  Iron.  If  to  a  solation 
of  Fe^CI^  neatral  succinate  of  potash  be  added,  a  voluminous  red 
precipitate  is  obtainedaFe^Oj^SuOg.  If  ammonia  be  poured  over 
this  compound  while  the  latter  is  fresh,  a  gelatinous  mass  is  formed, 
irhich  consists  of  ISFcjOj+SuOg. 

Succinate  of  Lead:  2PbO+SuO0,  is  obtained,  if  to  a  solution 
of  sugar  of  lead  succinic  acid  be  added.  A  white,  crystalline 
powder,  little  soluble  in  water.  If  into  a  warm  solution  of  vinegar 
of  lead,  a  warm  solution  of  NaO,HO,SuO0  be  brought,  a  plaster- 
like precipitate  is  formed,  which  after  drying  consists  of  SPbO  + 
SuO^.  If  we  digest  the  neutral  salt,  2PbO+ SuO^,  with  ammonia, 
ft  white  powder  is  formed,  consisting  of  6PbO+  SuO^. 

Chlor-Bucdnate  of  Oxychloride  of  Chlor-acetyl :  Deriyed  radical 

2(C,cy  I  g,^+(C,ci,.c,H)o,-c..Hci„o..   This »' """^y'- 

combination  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  succinate  of 
ethyl,  2AeO+SuO^.  Snow-white,  crystal  needles,  of  penetrating, 
suffocating  smell.  Jf  this  compound  bo  heated  to  290^,  carbonic 
acid  is  evolved,  whilst  a  thick,  oily,  smoking  fluid  goes  Qver,  which, 
when  overflowed  with  water,  separates  into  hydrochloric  acid,  chlor- 
acetic  aoid  (C.Olj)©,,  and  into  chlor-succinic  acid,  C^HjCLO-sa 
C,H„^(C,Cl3)03  {vide  page  7 1),  (CeCl3,C,H)0,+  HO-  C,Cl3H,03+ 
2C0,.  If  the  oily  fluid  be  treated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassa,  we  obtain  chloride  of  calcium,  carbonate,  formate,  and 
chlor-succinate  of  potassa.  Warmed  with  alcohol  we  obtain,  upon 
addition  of  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  carbonate,  chlor-acetate  and 
chlor-succinate  of  ethyl.  Shaken  with  ammonia^  we  obtain  chloride 
of  ammonium,  chlor-acetamid  and  chlor-succinate  of  ammonia. 
Sw:cin^9ulphurie  Acid:  8HO,CgH305,"'2S03a=i  paired  com- 
8H0(C<jH,)0.  -f-  (CgH]03r2S03.  The  vapor  of  an-  pound  of  suc- 
hydrous  sulphuric  acia  under  cooling,  is  led  slowly  *""**  *®^^ 
over  succinic  acid.  We  obtain  a  brown,  glutinous  mass;  this  is 
dissolved,  after  24  hours,  in  water,  and  to  the  solution  carbonate 
of  baryta  is  added,  until  testing  with  chloride  of  barium  gives  no 
longer  a  precipitate;  then  filter,  and  completely  precipitate  the 
filtrate  with  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead.  The  lead  salt  thus 
procured,  is  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  apid,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  in  a  vacuum.  A  mass  of  syrup-thickness,  in  which, 
after  a  little  time,  papillary  crystals  form ;  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol;  tastes  sour,  and  gives  with  bases  salts,  which  contain 
to  1  atom  acid  8  atoms  base,  S  atoms  base  in  1  atom  HO,  and  1 
atom  base  and  2  HO. 
Bydrate  of  Upinic  Acid:  2HO(CaH3)03,^(C,H)  Lipi^ioacid. 

O3aB2HO,LiO0,  is  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  oleic  acid,  by 
sitric  acid  simultaneously  with  adipinic,  pimelinic,  and  suberic  acid, 
which  can  all,  by  crystallization,  be  separated  from  the  aqueous 
solution.    First  appears  suberic  acid,  then  pimelinic,  later  adipinio. 
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and  finally  lipinic  acid.  Lipinic  aoid  appears  in  long,  sharp-pointed 
crystal  leaflets;  melts  at  140^,  and  forms  by  heating  a  powerfully 
safi'ocating  smoke ;  sublimes,  with  the  loss  of  1  atom  HO,  in  long 
needles.  In  water  somewhat  easily  solnble,  in  alcohol  and  ether 
soluble  in  greater  quantity.  The  9aU  of  ammonia  crystalliies  in 
long  needles.  The  salts  of  baryta^  strontiaj  and  lime  appear  as 
crystalline  precipitates. 
Adipinic  acid.  ^       ^V^^rate  of  Mipinic  Acid:  2H0,(C„H,)0r(C,H) 

OjSB  2HO,AdO^  Crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  solu« 
tion  in  groups;  fuses  at  134^;  sublimes  in  beautiful  feathery  crys- 
tals.   Soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

ffydrate  of  Pimelinic  Acid:  2HO,(C„Hp)03,^(C,H)03— 2H0, 
Pimelinic  acid.  ^^^9*    Crystallizes  in  small  granules;  melts  at  114°, 

and  stiffens  to  an  opaque  radiated  mass ;  sublimes  in 
beautiful,  penniform  crystals  of  silky  lustre.  Is  soluble  in  85  parts 
water 

ffgdrate  of  Suberic  Acid:    2HO,fC,^H,i)03,^(C,H)0,«SuO^ 
Suberic  acid.      ^  formed  by  the  action  or  nitric  acid  upon  fat,  paper, 

and  linen — upon  cork,  and  the  bark  of  other  trees. 
1  part  of  finely-cut  cork  (or  rags,  paper),  is  digested  with  6  parts 
nitric  acid  of  1.86  sp.  gr.,  until  no  more  nitric-oxide  gas  is  evolved. 
When  the  decomposition  is  ended,  the  acid  solution  is  evaporated 
in  a  porcelain  bowl  with  constant  stirring  to  remove  the  free  nitric 
acid ;  the  residue  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water ; 
whilst  cooling  a  wax-like  body,  and  a  woody  substance,  separate, 
which  are  removed  by  filtration.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated, 
until  the  acid  is  by  cooling  separated,  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 
which  is  purified  by  repeated  sublimation.  The  acid,  which  is 
separated  from  tho  aqueous  solution,  appears  as  a  white,  earthy 
powder,  which  melts  at  124^,  and,  after  cooling,  it  stiffens  to  a 
mass,  consisting  of  fine  needles.  When  cautiously  heated,  it  sub- 
limes, dissolves  in  2  parts  boiling  water,  and  in  100  parts  cold 
water;  87  parts  boiling  alcohol  take  up  100  parts  acid;  is  soluble 
in  4^  parts  cold  alcohol.  The  svieric  acid  saUe  have  an  acid,  briny 
taste;  they  are  destroyed  by  red  heat,  whereby  1  part  acid  is 
sublimed  unchanged. 

Eydrate  of  Sebqcic  Acid:    2HO,(C,,H„)03^(C,H)0,-2HO, 
Sebacic  acid,      ^^^a  ^^  formed  by  dry  distillation  of  oleinic  add. 

The  distillate  is  boiled  out  many  times  with  water; 
from  the  heated  aqueous  solution  the  acid  is  separated,  whilst 
cooling,  in  white,  acicular,  extremely  loose  crystals  of  a  mother- 
of-pearl  lustre.  Tastes  feebly  acid;  melts  at  127^;  stiffens 
crystalline;  sublimable;  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  with  dif- 
ficulty in  cold.  With  the  alkalies  it  gives  salts  easily  soluble  in 
water;  with  the  alkaline  earths  and  heavy  metal-oxides,  it  gives 
mostly  combinations  insoluble  or  soluble  with  difficulty.'  From  the 
concentrated  alkaline  solution  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  is  pre- 
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cipitated  by  stronger  acids.  Bj  continued  boiling  with  nitric  acid, 
the  sebacic  acid  goes  over  into  pyrotartaric  acid. 

APPBNDIX   TO   THB   SUOCTL  QROUP. 

Camphoric  Acid:  C«,H,,0,=  (6C,H^C„C,H)03r  camphoric 
(C,H)03«BCph05.    Camphoric  acid  agrees  in  its  che-  acid. 
mical  relations  with  succinic  acid,  and  may  be  con- 
aidered  as  a  double  acid,  consisting  of  formic  acid  with  (SG^H^fC^, 
C2H)03,  it  corresponds  therefore  to  sebacic  acid,  with  the  nucleus 

Sebacic  acid  (7C,H„C„C,H)03,(C,H)a=C3oHj,0,. 
Camphoric  acid  (6C,H„C„C,H)05,(C,H)03»C5oH„04. 

It  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  succeeding  group.  It  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  camphor. 

Anhydrous  Camphoric  Acid  is  formed  by  sublimation  of  the 
hydrate,  and  by  distillation  of  ether-camphoric  acid.  It  appears 
in  crystals  which  belong  to  the  direct  prismatic  system,  with  rhom- 
bic bases;  gives  no  acid  reaction;  is  at  first  tasteless,  afterwards 
strongly  irritating.  In  cold  water  it  is  scarcely  soluble ;  is  again 
separated  anhydrous  from  the  boiling  solution ;  but  if  it  be  boiled 
a  few  hours  with  water,  it  goes  over  into  the  hydrate.  Alcohol, 
especially  when  boiling,  dissolves  more  of  it  than  water.  It  is 
most  easily  soluble  in  ether ;  sublimes  at  130^,  fuses  at  217^, 
and  boils  at  270^,  sp.  gr.  at  20.^6s3 1.194.  Becomes  by  rubbing 
strongly  electrical. 

Anhydrous  Camphorate  of  Ammonia:  2NH3+  CphOg+2aq.  If 
in  a  hot,  anhydrous  alcoholic  solution  of  anhydrous  camphoric  acid, 
ammonia  gas  be  led  to  saturation,  after  cooling,  crystals  are  pro- 
duced corresponding  to  the  above  formula.  If  the  solution  of  these 
crystals  be  evaporated,  there  is  a  syrup-like  residue,  which  after  a 
few  days  stiffens  crystalline. 

Camphorammie  Acid:  NHjyCphO^.  We  mix  a  thin  Camphorommio 
aqueous  solution  of  the  above  salt  with  hydrochloric  &<^i^ 
acid,  and  evaporate  the  solution,  crystals  of  NH3,Cph 
0^,  are  formed.     If  to  the  concentrated  solution  hydrochloric  acid 
be  added,  amorphous  camphoric  acid  is  precipitated. 

Amid- Camphoric  Acid :  NH,,Cph05,  is  known  only 
in  combination  with  oxide  of  lead  and  oxide  of  silver,  ^j^  aci^^  ^ 
We  obtain  the  lead  combination  PbO + NH^'^CphO^as* 
PbO,NHj^'^(C„H  J0^,^(CjH)03(?),  if  to  a  boiling  aqueous  solution 
of  camphorammie  acid  acetate  of  lead  be  added;  it  appears  in 
small  crystals,  which  are  deposited  after  cooling. 

Bieamphorimid:  NH,CphO^.    We  heat  anhydrous  Blcamphor- 
camphorate  of  ammonia,  or  camphorammie  acid,  to  ux^<L 
150^;  water  and  ammonia  escape,  and  as  residue 
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imid  remains,  Trfaich  crystallizes  from  boiling  alcohol :  it  may  be 
sublimed  in  a  higher  temperature. 

Mydrate  of  Camphoric  Add:  2H0+ CphO^,.    One 
5™?iti«^-«M    part  camphor  is  subjected  to  distillation  with  7  parts 

camphoric  acid,    r      .         -j     -t  "^  x«       •  ^-         j/    fi  i.  ^i.         -j 

nitric  acid;  the  operation  is  continued  (whilst  the  acid 
which  has  gone  over  into  the  retort  is  poured  back)  until  the  cam- 
phor is  completely  dissolved.  After  the  cooling  of  the  acid  solu- 
tion, the  camphoric  acid  crystallizes  in  small  laminated  leaves,  at 
first  feebly  acid,  afterwards  bitter ;  melts  at  63^,  and  separates  by 
stronger  heat  into  water  and  anhydrous  acid ;  100  parts  water  at 
12.^5  dissolve  1.13  parts  acid,  and  at  96^  12  parts  acid.  In  al- 
cohol and  ether  easily  soluble.  With  ammonia  camphoric  acid 
gives  two  combinations,  corresponding  to  the  formula  AmO,HO, 
CphO^,  and  4AmO,2HO  +  3Cpb05.  The  former  compound  is  ob- 
tained when  ammonia  gas  is  led  over  the  hydrate  of  camphoric 
acid;  it  crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  fine  needles. 
Acids  separate  the  hydrate  unchanged.  Lead^  copper^  and  tUver 
salt  are  precipitated  in  the  form  of  powder.  We  obtain  the  second 
combination  by  saturating  a  boiling  solution  of  the  hydrate  of 
camphoric  acid  with  bicarbonate  of  ammonia.  It  is  separated  in 
white  prisms  which  give  an  acid  reaction.  Potassa  salt^  KO,HO, 
GphO^,  crystallizes  in  small  six-sided  needles.  The  combinations 
with  the  alkaline  earths  crystallize  and  are  soluble  in  water.  Lead, 
copper,  and  silver  salt  are  insoluble. 

{0 
C\  +CphOg,  is 

obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  camphorate  of  ethyl ;  taste 
bitter,  not  acid,  odor  agreeable,  like  calycanihus.  In  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa  it  separates  into  camphorate  and  acetate  of 
potassa  and  chloride  of  calcium. 

-  Sulpho'camphoric  Acid. — If  we  dissolve  anhydrous  camphoric 
acid  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  dilute  the  brown  liquid  with  water, 
saturate  with  baryta,  filter,  and  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid  the 
baryta  from  the  dissolved  remainder  of  baryta  salt,  we  thus  obtab, 
after  evaporating  the  solution,  crystals  of  sulpho-camphoric  acid, 
consisting  of  C^Hj^SjOjo- 

Phoron:  G^fi^fi^^^  volumes  gas.     If  the  cam- 
phorate of  lime  be  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  we 
obtain  a  yellowish  oil,  lighter  than  water,  odor  like  peppermint, 
boiling  point  202^.     It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  blood-red 
color.     It  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  potassa-lime. 

■Phtalinic  Acid  (Phtalic  Acid,  Naphthalinio  Acid, 
Phtaiimc  acid,  ^lizarrinic  Acid) :  C,,H,0,= (C,H^C,o,C,H)0„(C,H) 
O3=sPhtO0,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  naphthaline, 
as  well  as  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  peroxide  of 
iron,  and  chloride  of  iron  upon  alizarin  (see  Dyestufis).  Anhydrous 
phtalinic  acid  is  obtained  oy  cautious  sublimation  of  the  hydrate. 
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Long,  flexible,  white  needles,  of  silky  lustre,  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  easily  soluble  in  boiling ;  the  hydrate  is  separated  from  the 
boiling  solution;  fuses  at  105^,  and  burns  with  a  luminous,  sooty 
flame. 

PhUdamie  Acid:  NH,0+NH„'^PhtO,.  A  hot  alcoholic 
solution  of  phtalinic  acid  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  pjitaiamic  acid, 
small  colorless  prisms  of  phtalamate  of  ammonia  are 
separated,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  correspond^  to  the 
above  formula.  If  the  solution  of  this  salt  be  precipitated  with 
acetate  of  lead,  the  precipitate  treated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
and  the  fluid  evaporated,  we  obtain  phtalinate  of  ammonia.  If  to 
a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  phtalamate  of  ammonia  nitrate  of  sU" 
ver  be  added,  we  obtain,  after  a  few  minutes,  small  needles  of  the 
phtalamate  of  silver;  these  are  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  and 
small  shining  leaves  are  deposited  B3AgO,Cj0H7N,O3nAgO,NH3, 
NHj'^Cj^HLOj.  By  heating  phtalamate  of  ammonia,  phtaiamid. 
we  obtain  Phtalimtd  »  NH,'"C|aH404.  This  substance 
is  tasteless,  inodorous,  fuses  easily,  sublimes  unchanged,  somewhat 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol. 
By  boiling  with  alkalies,  and  concentrated  acids,  we  obtain  am- 
monia and  phtalinic  acid. 

Hydrate  of  Phtalinic  Acid:  2HO,PhtO^.  We  heat 
chlor-naphthalin  with  4  to  6  parts  nitric  acid  so  long  phtalinic  acid. 
as  the  formation  of  nitrous  acid  is  observed,  and  eva- 
porate the  mass  upon  the  water-bath.   The  dry  residue  is  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  and  in  cooling  phtalinic  acid  separates  in  leaflets 
of  mother-of-pearl  lustre.     If,  with  an  excess  of  the  hydrate  of 
lime,  the  above  hydrate  be  distilled,  it  separates  into  carbonic 
acid,  and  benzin(C„H.)H.  By  treating  with  nitric  acid,  re  obtain 
nitro-phtalinic  acid.   The  acid  saturates  2  atoms  base;  the  combi- 
nations with  alkalies  are  soluble   in  water,   those  with  alkaline 
earths  are  insoluble.     The  acid  ammonia  salt  NH^jOyHOjPhtO^, 
crystallizes  in  rhomboidal,  or  six-sided  plates;   it  separates  by 
distillation  into  water  and  phtalimid. 

Nitro-phtalinie  Acid:  CjoHjO^jNO^.  The  hydrate  of  nitro- 
phtalinic  acid  by  cautious  sublimation  loses  the  water, 
and  forms  white  needles  an  inch  in  length.  The  ^^o-P^**i""« 
hydrate,  2HO,C,0H3O0,NO4,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  phtalinic  acid — {see  Naphthalin).  It  forms 
beautiful,  pale,  yellow  crystals;  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
not  easily  soluble  in  cold,  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
decomposes  by  rapid  heating  with  deposition  of  charcoal.  The 
acid  saturates  2  atoms  base.  The  ammonia  salt  crystallizes  in 
thin,  colorless  needles  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  easily  soluble  in 
water,  and  rather  easily  in  alcohol.  The  compounds  with  the 
alkaline  earths  are  insoluble.  The  acid  gives  with  oxide  of  lead 
two  saltS|  with  4  and  8  atoms  base. 
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Terephtalic  Acid:  2H0,Ci5H^05.     The  resinous  body,  wbich  is 

obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  oil  of  tur- 

MkL^      ^        pentine  {see  ahove^  Tereorjlic  Acid),  is  treated  with 

boiling  water,  in  which  the  terebenzinic  acid  is  dis- 
solved. From  the  residue  we  extract  the  terephtalio  acid  by 
ammonia,  and  purify  the  ammonia  salt  by  crystallizing  repeatedly, 
and  boiling  with  animal  charcoal.  The  acid  is  then  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid ;  a  white,  tasteless,  crystalline  powder,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  By  heating,  a  part  is  sublimed  un- 
changed, whilst  the  other  part  is  decomposed  by  forming  benzin. 
The  salts  are  nearly  all  crystallizable  and  easily  inflammable. 
Terebinic  acid.        Terebitiic  Acid:  HO,C,AOt,  occurs  in  the  acid 

solution,  which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  turpentine  oil  {see  Terecrylic  Acid).  It  is,  for  the 
removal  of  nitric  acid,  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in 
water.  Out  of  the  aqueous  solution  we  obtain,  by  evaporation, 
the  terebinic  acid  in  crystals.  It  forms  small,  somewhat  regular 
crystals,  whose  level  sides  possess  an  extraordinary  lustre ;  taste 
pure  and  sharp  acid.  The  acid  saturates  1  atom  base.  The 
solution  of  terebinic  acid  gives  no  precipitate  with  vinegar  of  lead. 
In  the  same  manner  acetate  of  lead,  chloride  of  cidcium,  and 
nitrate  of  silver  are  but  slightly  precipitated  by  the  ammonia 
salt.  Silver  salt  forms  in  beautiful,  tufted  crystals,  of  a  silky 
lustre ;  undergoes  a  high  temperature  without  decomposition. — 
.  By  distillation  terebinic  acid  separates  ixiio  pyrotere- 
^^tere  inio     j^.^^.^  ^^^^  Ci,H,oO^,  and  carbonic  acid,     ryrotere- 

binic  acid*  forms  a  colorless,  oily  liquid;  it  has  an 
odor  like  butyric  acid,  and  a  burning,  etheric  taste. 

SALT-LIKE    COMBINATIONS,    CONSISTING    OF     THE    OXIDES    OF   THE 
METHYL  GROUP,   WITH  THE  ACIDS  OF  THE  SUCCTL   GROUP. 

on^e^f  m^^^^  /S^umna^e  of  Methyl:  2MeO+SuOe=.4  volumes 
^1®  °  ™^  gas.  Into  a  hot  solution  of  succinic  acid  in  wood- 
spirit,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  led,  and,  by  admix- 
ture of  water,  the  succinate  of  methyl  is  precipitated,  which  is 
washed  a  few  times  with  water,  then  placed  upon  chloride  of  lime, 
and,  finally,  distilled.  At  ordinary  temperature  it  is  a  solid  crys- 
talline mass,  which  fuses  at  20^,  and  stiffens  under  16^;  in  water 
scarcely  soluble,  in  alcohol  and  ether  easily  soluble.  Boiling  point 
198°;  sp.  gr.  1.1179.     Sp.  gr.  of  vapor  5.25. 

Suberate  of  Methyl:  2MeO,Su05.  ^  colorless,  liquid  compound, 
of  peculiar  odor;  boiling  point  240^,  sp.  gr.  1.014.  Brought  in 
contact  with  ammonia  it  changes  to  a  white  crystalline  mass. 

Siuicinate  of  Mhyl:  2AeO,Su05.  A  clear,  color- 
Combmations  j^gg  fl^JJ^  unctuous  to  the  touch,  sharp  burning  taste, 
ethyL  ^^^  peculiar  odor.     Chlorine  converts  the  compound 

first  into  the  succinate  of  oxychloride  of  acetyl,'  and 
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then  into  the  chlor-snccinate  of  oxychloride  of  chlor- acetyl.  Suc- 
cinate of  ethyl  dissolves  from  six  to  ten  per  cent,  of  pare  oxide  of 
lead.  If  the  solution  be  heated  there  are  formed  water,  alcohol, 
and  probably  an  acid,  consisting  of  OgHjCL.  Potassium  and  so- 
dium act  violently  upon  ether,  forming  AeOyCgHjO^. 

Suherate  of  Ethyl:  Very  thin-flowing,  colorless,  odor  feeble, 
burning,  irritating  taste;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  pro- 
portions. If  ammonia  gas  be  led  into  the  etheric  solution,  a  slightly 
crystalline  deposit  is  formed;  sp.  gr.  1.003,  boiling  point  260^. 

AdipinatB  of  Ethyl:  2AeO,AdO0,  possesses  an  apple-like  odor, 
boils  at  280^,  sp.  gr.  1.001.  By  chlorine  it  is  changed  into  a 
resinous  mass. 

Sehaeylate  of  Ethyl:  2AeO+Se05.  An  oily,  colorless  fluid,  of 
a  pleasant,  melon  odor ;  solid  at  — 9^,  and  crystalline ;  boils  above 
100^,  lighter  than  water. 

Camphor  ate  of  Ethyl:  2AeO+CphOo.  Ether- camphoric  acid 
separates  by  distillation  into  anhydrous  camphoric  acid  and  cam- 
phorate  of  ethyl.  A  liquid  of  oily  consistency,  somewhat  darkly 
colored,  of  unpleasant,  bitter  taste ;  when  poured  upon  paper  the 
odor  is  nauseous  and  insupportable;  not  inflammable  at  ordinary 
temperature,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  capable  of  dis- 
tillation. Chlorine  converts  the  compound  into  camphorate  of 
oxychloride  of  acetyl. 

Ether-camphorie  Acid:  AeO,HO,CphOg,  is  obtained  when  ten 
parts  camphoric  acid,  twenty  parts  alcohol,  and  five  parts  sulphuric 
acid  are  boiled  until  one-half  the  quantity  is  distilled  over.  From 
the  residue  the  ether-camphoric  acid  is  precipitated  by  water, 
washed  a  few  times  with  water,  dissolved  in  potassa,  and  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid.  At  ordinary  tem- 
perature, of  molasses  consistency,  transparent,  colorless,  of  feeble 
odor,  and  bitter,  unpleasant,  not  acid  taste;  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  forms  with  the  bases  salts, 
soluble  and  insoluble.  Copper  saltj  which  is  obtained  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  ammonia  salt  with  sulphate  of  copper,  consists  of 
2CuO  -f  8  AoO  -f  8Cph  0,. 

Phtalinate  of  Ethyl:  2AeO,PhtO0,  appears  in  the  form  of  an 
oily  liquid. 

Second.  Group. 

CARBON  NUCLEUS:  C4. 
Glycyl:  Gl=C,,HyC4,H=C^Hj(?). 

Like  spermaceti  and  the  difi^erent  waxes,  most  of  the  fats  which 
occur  in  nature,  solid  as  well  as  fluid,  are  combinations  of  an  or- 

{;anic  base  called  oxide  of  glycyl  with  the  so-named  fatty  acids  be- 
onging  to  the  formyl  series,  and  the  fatty  acids  of  the  oleyl  group. 
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Yet  these  bases  are  not  hitherto  known  isolated.  If,  for  instance, 
we  boil  the  different  fats  with  potassa,  the  fatty  acids  combine  with 
the  potassa  to  form  soap,  whilst  a  sweet-tasting  body  is  separated 
called  glycerin^  consisting  of  C^HgO^.  In  accordance  with  its  con- 
stitution, this  body  evidently  cannot  be  the  base  of  fats,  as  is  also 
established  by  the  results  of  analyses.  Thence  it  follows  that  this 
base  probably  consists  of  C^jd.  (According  to  others  of  CjH^O.) 
Hence  glycerin  is  formed  when  the  constituents  of  5  atoms  water 
unite  with  oxide  of  glycyl,  C^HjO+SHOeaC^HgO^.  Glycerin  is 
not  a  simple  oxide,  for  in  that  case  it  must  be  an  acid,  but  it  is  an 
indifferent  body,  which  in  many  respects  agrees  with  mannit^  and 
is  with  it  described.  .  If  we  subject  glycerin  to  dry  distillation, 
we  obtain  acrolein^  HOyC^HjO,  but  neither  is  this  body  the  base 
of  fats;  hence  the  elements  in  the  two  materials  must  be  differently 
united.  If  we  accept  for  acrolein  the  formula  HO,(C3|,'"C^H3)0, 
or  HO,(C,H„'^C,H)0,  and  for  oxide  of  glycyl  (C,H^C^H),  their 
difference  is  explained. 

We  have  already  seen  in  propion  (page  148),  that,  according 
to  new  investigations,  it  is  a  mixture  of  different  substances,  con- 
sisting of  an  organic  oxide  with  the  oxyhydrates  of  the  formyl 
series.  This  oxide  consists  of  Ci^H^O.  If,  for  instance,  we  boil 
the  so-called  propion  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  there  goes  over  an 
easily  mobile,  colorless  liquid,  which  when  inspired  produces  the 
effect  "of  chloroform  and  ether  in  the  highest  degree,  and  consists 
of  G^H^O^fHO.  This  oxide  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  (4 
G,H^ 0^3)0,  and  therefore  represents  the  fourth  member  in  the 
group  with  the  nucleus  C^. 

COMPOUNDS  OP  THE  OXIDE  OP  GLYCYL — PATS  AND  OILS. 

As  remarked  above,  the  fats  can  be  viewed  as  combinations  of 
oxide  of  glycyl,  with  the  different  fatty  acids  ;  hence  they  rank 
amongst  the  compounds  of  the  oxides  of  the  methyl  group,  with 
the  acids  of  the  formyl  series.  Yet  most  of  the  fats  which  occur 
in  nature  are  mixtures  of  different  fats.  The  pure  combinations, 
whose  perfect  exhibition  is  often  impossible,  assume  the  name  of 
the  acid,  with  the  termination  in. 

Thus,  by  stearin,  we  understand  the  stearinate  of  glycyl;  by 
margarin,  the  margarate  of  glycyl.  If  the  acid  be  solid,  so  also 
is  the  combination  with  oxide  of  glycyl,  only  the  melting  point  of 
the  latter  is  about  15^  lower  than  that  of  the  corresponding  acid 
hydrate.  The  fluid,  fatty  acids  give,  with  oxide  of  glycyl,  at 
ordinary  temperature,  fluid  fats,  or  oils,  which  are  essentially  dis- 
tinguished from  the  solid  fats  by  their  easy  solubility  in  cold 
alcohol. 

Butyrin^  or  butyraie  of  glycyl^  is  not  known  in  the  pure  state. 
Mixed  with  capronin,  caprin,  caprinin,  and  olein,  we  obtain  it 
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from  butter,  when  we  agitate  it  witb  cold  alcohol,  and  evaporate 
the  solution  (see  Butyric  Acid).  This  mixture  appears  as  a  pale- 
yellow  oil,  which  stiffens  at  0^,  and  possesses  distinctly  the  smell 
of  warm  butter. 

Valerianate  of  Q-lyeyl. — ^Neither  can  this  substance  be  exhibited 
in  a  pure  state;  it  occurs  in  fish-oil. 

Laurottearinate  of  Glycyl  (Laurin,  Laurostearin),  is  obtained 
by  boiling  pulverized  laurel-berries  with  alcohol;  it  is  deposited 
in  cooling,  and  is  obtained  pure  by  alternately  washing  with  cold 
alcohol,  and  crystallizing  out  of  boiling  alcohol;  crystallizes  in 
white,  loose  needles,  which  are  easily  soluble,  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  ether ;  fuses  at  44^. 

Myristicinate  of  Glycyl  (Myristicin).  When  oil  of  nutmeg  is 
extracted,  by  alcohol,  the  above  compound  remains  behind;  crystal- 
lizes  out  of  boiling  ether,  in  needles  of  silky  lustre,  soluble  in 
boiling  ether  in  all  proportions;  fuses  at  31°. 

JPalmitinate  of  Glycyl  (Palmitin),  occurs  in  palm-oil,  and  Japa- 
nese wax.  Repeatedly  crystallized  from  ether,  it  appears  in  small 
crystals;  fusible  at  tiO^;  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  easily  soluble 
in  boiling  ether. 

Margarinate  of  Glycyl  (Margarin).  We  extract  tallow,  con- 
taining margarin,  with  cold  ether,  until  it  no  longer  loses  weight. 
From  the  etheric  solution  margarin  is  first  separated  by  sponta- 
neous evaporation,  and,  by  being  pressed  between  filter-paper,  is 
freed  from  adhering  olein.  Melts  at  48°;  dissolves  in  10  parts 
ether.  If  we  subject  olive-oil  to  a  lower  temperature,  we  obtain  a 
combination  of  margarin  and  olein,  which  melts  at  20°. 

Stearinate  of  Glycyl  (Stearin).  This  compound  remains  behind, 
when  mutton  tallow  is  washed  with  ether,  until  it  suffers  no  more 
loss;  it  separates  from  the  boiling,  alcoholic  solution  in  flakes; 
fuses  at  62^,  and  stiffens  to  a  crystalline,  transparent,  easily 
friable  mass ;  abundantly  soluble  in  boiling  ether,  but,  in  cooling, 
it  is  again  completely  separated. 

Stearophanate  of  Glycyl  (Stearophanin),  occurs  in  the  cocculus 
Indietis.  Forms,  from  the  etheric  solution,  tooth-like,  crystal 
groups;  fuses  at  86°. 

Oleinate  of  Glycyl  (Olein),  is  unknown  in  the  pure  state.  Min- 
gled with  margarin,  we  obtain  it  when  olive  oil  is  agitated  with 
alcohol,  and  the  solution  slowly  evaporated ;  at  first,  margarin  is 
separated,  and,  finally,  a  mixture  remains  of  olein  and  margarin, 
which  we  treat  a  few  times  in  the  same  way.  It  is  then  destitute 
of  color,  taste,  and  smell;  easily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol;  stiffens 
at  a  low  temperature. 

Elaidinate  of  Glycyl  (Elaidin).  If  into  olein  (or  olive  oil  ?) 
we  lead  nitrous  or  sulphurous  acid,  it  stiffens,  forming  elaidin, 
which  is  then  strongly  compressed  between  paper;  is  dazzling 
white;  melts  at  86°;  easily  soluble  in  ether,  nearly  insoluble  in 
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alcohol ;  appears  like  stearin.  Palmin  we  obtain  by  leading  nitrons 
acid  into  ncinos  oil;  completely  white,  fracture  wax-like;  fuses 
at  66^;  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether. 

FaU  occurring  in  Nature, 

The  fats  occurring  in  nature  can  be  divided  into  general  and 
epeciah  The  former  occur  in  almost  all  plants,  and  parts  of 
plants ;  the  latter  belong  only  to  certain  vegetable  matters  (Lauro- 
Btcarin,  myristicin,  palmitin). 

The  consistence  of  the  general  fats  is  determined  by  the  pro- 
portions of  margarin,  stearin,  and  olein.  In  the  solid  fats  (butter, 
suet,  tallow),  the  former  predominates ;  in  the  fluids,  or  oils,  the 
latter.  According  as  the  oils  contain  oleinic  or  olinic  acid,  they 
are  called  greasy ^  or  dry;  to  the  former  belong  olive  oil,  almond 
oil,  hazel-nut  oil,  beech-nut  oil,  rape-seed  oil,  etc.  To  the  latter 
linseed  oil,  nut  oil,  hemp  oil,  poppy  oil,  grape-seed  oil,  etc.  They 
are  used  for  varnishes. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom^  the  fats  occur  mainly  in 
^^!^^^^^  °     the  seeds,  and  especially  in  the  seed  lobes,  seldom  in 

the  perisperm  (poppy),  or  in  the  fleshy  matter  sur- 
rounding the  seeds  (olive).  In  the  seeds,  the  fat  is  mostly  inclosed 
in  cells,  together  with  a  protein  compound.  In  the  animaikiMgdom^ 
certain  parts  of  the  body  are  entirely  occupied  with  fat-cells,  as 
directly  under  the  skin  (panieulus  adipoius)^  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  in  the  so-called  omentum,  around  the  kidneys,  in  the 
tubular  cavity  of  the  bones.  Fat  also  occurs  in  milk  (fat  globules), 
inclosed  in  cells.  ^ 

No  doubt  exists  that  a  great  portion  of  the  fats 
faUn^aidmal  found  in  the  animal  body  originate  in  the  vegetable 
body.  kingdom,  since  they  generally  occur  with  the  proteine 

compounds  in  the  body ;  a  part,  as  we  conclude  from 
numerous  observations,  are  formed  like  wax  in  the  animal  organism, 
and  in  most  cases  it  is  without  doubt  the  non-nitrogenous  nutri- 
ment, particularly  amylum,  which,  by  a  process  of  deoxidation, 
serves  for  the  formation  of  fat;  yet,  in  the  animal  body,  fat  appears 
only  to  be  formed  when  matter  containing  amylum  in  common 
with  fat,  enters  the  body. 

If  the  fat  in  the  animal  body  is  contained  in  cellfl. 
Production  of    j^.g  separation  consists  simply  in  bringing  these  cells, 

divided,  into  hot  water.  The  cells  burst,  and  the  fat 
collects  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  fat  be  contained  in 
abundance  in  vegetable  matter,  as  in  seeds,  it  is  obtained  by  ex- 
pression. The  dried  seeds  are  ground  and  compressed  between 
either  cold  or  warm  metal  plates.  OliveSy  before  being  pressed, 
are  laid  in  heaps ;  they  commence  to  ferment,  and  can  be  then 
entirely  expressed.  If  portions  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter 
contain  fat  only,  it  may  be  extracted  by  ether. 
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In  a  pure  state,  most  of  the  fats  are  odorless  and 
tasteless.     When  they  possess  an  odor  it  is  generally  fataf  *^*'  ° 
owing  to  small  quantities  of  volatile  fat  acids^  as  bu- 
tyric acid,  capronic  acid,  etc.,  which  become  free  by  decomposition 
of  a  part  of  the  oxjde  of  glycyl  compounds.     This  is  consequent 
upon  the  presence  of  water  and  air,  by  a  kind  of  fermentation, 
and  apparently  it  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  nitrogenous 
substance. 

Fats  are  insoluble  in  water ;  in  cold  alcohol,  with  the  exception 
of  ricinus  oil,  they  are  soluble  only  in  small  quantity,  yet  they  are 
absorbed  the  more  abundantly  the  more  olein  they  contain.  They 
are  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol,  but  in  cooling  the  greater  portion 
of  them  again  separate,  particularly  the  fats  containing  stearin. 
All  fats  are  extracted  by  ether,  those  containing  stearin  in  least 
quantity;  the  sp.  gr.  varies  from  0.91  to  0.93. 

By  heating,  the  fats  assume  a  darker  color,  and  boil  between 
250  and  800^;  but  the  boiling  point  continually  ascends,  owing 
to  constant  decomposition.  From  oxide  of  glycyl  arises  acrolein; 
oleic  acid  leaves  sebacic  acid,  and  from  the  products  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  fats  containing  margarin  and  stearin,  margaric  acid  arises, 
at  the  same  time  hydrocarbon  is  formed.  Quickly  exposed  to  a 
higher  temperature,  they  are  completely  decomposed.     (Oil  gas.) 

In  closed  vessels  the  pure  fats  suffer  no  change;  exposed  in 
tbin  layers  to  the  air,  those  containing  olein  and  olin  quickly 
absorb  oxygen,  under  powerful  evolution  of  heat,  which  may  in- 
crease even  to  the  inflaming  of  porous  bodies  (cotton).  The  purer 
fats  are,  the  quicker  oxidation  takes  place.  If  the  fats  contain 
slimy  matter,  it  can  be  removed  by  heating  with  oxide  of  lead  and 
water  (use  in  preparation  of  varnish).  The  action  of  nitric 
acid,  nitrous  acid,  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  upon  the  fats,  is  the 
same  as  upon  the  fatty  acids.  In  the  heat,  the  fatty  oils  dissolve 
sulphur,  a  part  of  which  again  separates  in  cooling.  If  we  heat 
sulphur  with  the  fats,  the  same  phenomenon  appears  which  was 
mentioned  in  connection  with  odmyl.    ( Vide  page  80.) 

Soaps  and  Plasters. 

The  common  soaps  are  mixtures  of  stearate,  mar-  g^gpg, 
garate,  and  oleate  of  potassa  or  soda,  which  are 
obtained  when  the  ordinary  fats  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
dom are  decomposed  by  potassa  or  soda.  The  remaining  salts  of 
the  fat  acids,  which  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  alkalies 
by  their  insolubility  in  water,  are  not  generally  included  with  the 
soaps;  thus  the  insoluble  oxide-of-lead  soap  is  called  lead  plaster. 
There  are  combinations  with  the  fatty  acids,  which  they  class  with 
the  alkalies;  hence,  what  properties  a  mixture  of  these  combina- 
tions mast  ppssess,  is  evident  from  a  study  of  the  same. 
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There  are  hard  and  $oft  $oap$  to  be  distinguished, 
Hard  and  soft  ^^  ^^jj  j^  ^^^^  ^^ j  potassa  soaps.  Potassa  gene- 
^  ap  proper-      ,.j^|]y  gjygg  softer  compounds  than  Wa.    The  hardest 

compound  is  the  stearate  of  soda,  the  softest  the 
oleinate  and  olinate  of  potassa.  If  stearate  and  margarate  of 
soda  contain  water,  they  lose  it  entirely  by  being  exposed  to  the 
air;  they  dissolve  in  water  without  swelling  to  a  gelatinoas  mass. 
If  completely  dry  oleate  of  potassa  be  exposed  to  damp  air,  the 
former  absorbs  water,  and  doubles  its  weight.  If  it  be  placed  in 
three  times  its  quantity  of  water,  it  swells  to  a  transparent  jelly, 
which,  upon  addition  of  more  water,  exhibits  a  stringy,  syrup-like 
mass.  Hence  it  follows  that  fats  rich  in  stearine  and  margarine 
must  give  hard  soaps,  those  containing  olein  and  olin  soft  soaps. 
The  drying  oils  generally  contain  but  little  margarin.  Linseed 
oil,  nut  oil,  hemp  oil,  etc.,  are  hence  used  especially  for  the  manu- 
facture of  softer  soaps.  Olive  oil  contains  much  margarin,  and 
hence  it  gives  rather  a  hard  soap.  The  stearates  and  margarates  of 
alkalies  differ  widely  from  the  corresponding  oleic  and  olic  acid 
compounds,  in  their  behavior  to  alcohol.  The  latter  dissolve 
easily  in  cold  alcohol;  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  are  only 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol;  and  if  the  hot  saturated  solu- 
tion be  cooled,  the  entire  mass  congeals  to  a  hard  jelly,  at  first 
transparent,  but  after  a  little  becomes  opaque,  by  forming 
shining  crystals  (spirits  of  soap  and  opodeldoc).  The  stea- 
rate, margarate,  and  oleate  of  the  alkalies,  as  also  the  mixtures 
of  the  same  (the  soaps),  dissolve  completely  in  not  too  great 
a  quantity  of  water,  and  by  farther  addition  of  water  are  se- 
parated into  free  alkalies  and  acid  salts.  But  the  dissolving  of 
soap  does  not  take  place  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  of  pure  po- 
tassa, or  the  carbonate.  On  the  contrary,  an  aqueous  solution  of 
soap  possesses  the  property  of  withdrawing  water  from  a  solution 
of  those  substances,  when  the  latter  is  not  too  concentrated,  and 
of  going  over  into  a  gelatinous  state.  If  common  salt  be  added 
to  a  solution  of  soda  soap,  the  soap  is  separated ;  but  this  separa- 
tion does  not  take  place  if  chloride  of  potassium  be  used  instead 
of  common  salt.  If  the  solution  of  common  salt  be  diluted,  the 
separated  soap  retains  a  quantity  of  water;  it  is  thence  soft, 
greasy,  and  gelatinous.  If  the  separated  watery  soap  be  warmed 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  the  soap  yields  up  its 
water,  and  becomes  more  solid.  Hence,  if  a  dilute  solution  of 
common  salt  be  boiled  a  long  time  with  the  soap,  in  proportion  as 
the  solution  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  the  soap  will  absorb 
water.  If  the.  salt  solution  be  so  concentrated  that  it  can  draw 
no  more  water  from  the  soap,  then  the  soap  has  also  no  longer  the 
property  to  absorb  water  from  the  salt  solution.  The  soap  is  then 
separated;  after  cooling  it  is  of  harder  consistency,  and  is  called 

Essential  soap.  ^**^^*^^  ^^^P*     If  common  Salt  be  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  potassa  soap,  we  obtain  chloride  of  potassium 
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and  soda  soap;  but  since  chloride  of  potassium  does  not  effect  the 
separation  of  the  soap,  if  an  excess  of  salt  has  not  been  used  in 
this  decomposition,  a  farther  addition  of  salt  is  necessary. 

In  order  to  saponify  fat,  sttictly  speaking,  only  so 
much  alkali  is  necessary  as  the  acids  occurring  in  Production  of 
the  same  require  for  their  neutralization  ;  yet  an  ex-  ^^^^' 
cess  of  alkali  is  always  used,  in  order  completely  to  divide  the  soap 
from  the  water.  If  less  alkali  be  taken  than  is  necessary  to  form 
neutral  salts  with  the  fatty  acid,  the  excess  of  fat  combines  with 
the  formed,  fatty-acid  salts,  not,  indeed,  chemically,  but  yet  so 
intimately  that  the  whole  exhibits  an  emulsion-like  mass,  called 
soap-lime.  If  this  soap-lime  be  treated  with  potash  lye,  it  soon 
forms  a  transparent  mass,  which  may  be  drawn  out  into  threads ; 
if  now  to  the  mass  common  salt  be  gradually  added,  in  proportion 
as  the  salt  dissolves,  the  soap  separates,  whilst  the  glycerin,  and 
the  excess  of  alkali,  remain  in  the  aqueous  solution.  The  process 
of  saponifying  is  commenced  by  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and  the 
soap-lime,  thereby  obtained,  is  led  over  into  soap  by  the  addition 
of  stronger  lye,  which  soap  is  then  completely  separated  by  com- 
mon salt. 

Soaps  are  used  in  washing,  in  fulling  cloths,  and  in 
medicine.  The  use  in  washing  depends  upon  two  ^  ^  *^^' 
considerations:  First,  upon  their  power  of  taking  fatty  matters 
from  cloths,  and  therewith  forming  an  emulsion-like  mass,  soluble 
in  water.  Secondly,  upon  the  ease  with  which  the  neutral,  fatty, 
acid  salts,  by  much  water,  separate  into  acid  compounds  and  free 
alkali.  The  latter  acts  upon  the  uncleanliness  of  the  stuffis,  and 
forms  therewith  compounds,  in  part  soluble,  in  part  such  as  no 
longer  cleave  to  the  cloth,  whilst  the  separated  fatty  acid  salt  pre- 
serves the  smoothness  of  the  surface  of  the  cloth. 

The  combinations  of  the  fatty  acids  with  the  alka-  pi^^gter. 
line  earths,  earths,  and  metal  oxides  are  insoluble  in 
water.  If  a  solution  of  soap  be  mixed  with  a  salt  of  the  above- 
mentioned  bases,  a  precipitate  is  formed.  Water,  which  contains 
much  earthy  salts  in  solution,  can,  hence,  not  be  used  in  washing, 
because  the  fatty  acids  form  Vith  the  earths  insoluble  soaps,  which 
are  deposited  upon  the  cloth,  to  which  they  cleave  so  closely  that 
they  cannot  be  washed  away.  Since  the  earthy  salts  found  in 
water  are  mostly  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acids,  such  hard 
water  can  be  improved  by  boiling. 

If  to  a  solution  of  soap  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead 
be  added,  a  white,  plaster-like  precipitate  is  formed,  ^  *®*^* 

which,  after  due  washing,  exhibits  a  brittle,  pulverizable  mass, 
which,  when  heated,  becomes  soft,  and  can  be  drawn  out  into 
long  threads.  A  like  combination  is  obtained,  when  5  parts  very 
finely  rubbed  oxide  of  lead  are  digested  several  hours  upon  the 
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water-bath  with  9  parts  sweet-oil,  or  suet,  with  constant  stirring, 
and  the  addition  of  a  little  water. 


Third  Group. 
Carbon  Nacleus :  C^. 

The  third  group  of  the  Hydropolycarbyls,  with  the  nucleus  Cj, 
embraces : — 

a.  The  Nieid  Chroup^  and 

b.  The  Niceyl  Group. 

THE  NICID  GROUP. 
Component  C^H, ;  Nucleus  C^ ;   Active  element  H. 

Of  this  group  only  the  second  member  is,  as  yet,  known;,  and, 
indeed,  of  that,  only  the  chlorine  combination. 

Chloride  of  Nicid:  NcCl=f2C,H„C^,H)Cl«C^H,Cl.  This 
combination  is  obtained,  when  colorniceinic  acid  is  distilled  with 
an  excess  of  lime  or  baryta.  It  separates  into  chloride  of  nicid, 
benzin,  and  paranicen,  which  sublime  as  hard,  lemon-colored  bodies. 
Chloride  of  nicid  and  benzin  are  separated  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion. A  fluid,  pale,  amber  color;  sp.  gr.  1.141;  boiling  point 
242°.  Gives,  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  nitrochlornicid  Cj^H^O^Cl, 
which  crystallizes  in  long,  yellow  needles  of  silky  lustre.  If  the 
nitro-combination  be  treated  with  ammonia  and  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  we  obtain  the  organic  base  Chloroniciny  Cj^jH^ClN. 

Paranicin  is  a  lemon-colored  body,  of  penetrating  smell  and 
taste;  crystallizes  in  broad  leaves;  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
is  sublimable,  and  consists  of  C^H^^^^  volumes  gas;  gives,  with 
nitric  acid,  a  nitro-combination,  and,  with  hydrosulphuric  acid 
and  ammonia,  the  base  paranicin.  Hence,  paranicin  consists  of 
(5C,H„C,„H)H. 

THE  NICEYL  GPROUP. 
Component  CgH,;   Nucleus  C^;   Actiye  part  C^H. 

To  this  group  belong: — 

Member  2.    Niceyl,  Ne«2C,H^C<j,C,H«C„H^ 

"       8.    Terebencyl,   Tr-8C,H„Ce,C,H-C,A. 

Chioroniceinic  Chloroniceinic  Acid:  2H0+(aCLC,H^a,C  J[)Or 
*"^^-  -f(C„H3)03=H0,C„H,C103.       This  double  acid   is 

obtained,  if  into  a  solution  of  60  grms.  benzoic  acid,  and  200  gnns. 
hydrate  of  potassa  in  800  grms.  water,  chlorine  gas  be  led  so  long 
as  carbonic  acid  is  evolved.     A  gray,  crystalline  precipitate  ia 
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ormed,  which  consists  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and  chloroniceinate 
f  potassa,  whilst  in  the  solution  benzoate  of  potassa  and  chloride 
if  potassium  occnr.  The  mass  is  diluted  with  half  its  volame  of 
rater  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  boiled.  The 
hloroniceinic  acid  is  separated  as  an  oil|^  fluid,  which  stiffens 
fter  cooling,  and,  by  frequent  treatment  with  boiling  water,  and 
epeated  crystalliEation  with  alcohol,  is  purified.  Crystallizes  in 
groups  of  microscopic  crystals,  in  the  form  of  a  cauliflower;  fuses 
.t  ISO"" ;  boils  at  215'' ;  is  sublimable. 

Ammonia  salt  crystallizes  in  broad  glimmering  leaves,  melts, 
»nd  is  volatile  undecomposed ;  loses  ammonia  in  the  light,  and 
»eoomes  acid.  If  we  mix  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloroniceinate 
f  ethyl  with  ammonia,  we  obtain  cklorontcein-amidj  in  large, 
iatty  lustred  leaves.  The  baryta  salt  appears  as  a  white  crystal- 
ine  powder;  little  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 
The  silver  salt  is  a  white  crystalline  powder. 

The  oxide  of  ethyl  compound  is  a  colorless  fluid ;  sp.  gr.  0.981; 
4>ils  at  230^.  With  nitric  acid^  chloroniceinic  aoia  gives  nitro- 
hloroniceinic  acid^  (C,CI^C,2(NOJ,C„C,H)+(C„H,)0,-rC„H3 
JljNO^jOj.     With  fuming  sulphuric  acidj  we  obtain  a  paired  acid. 

Terebensdnic  Add :  H0,{C„H^)03,  is  formed  bv  . 

he  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  turpentine  oil  {viae  J^         ^ 
^erephtalic  Acid,  page  184).     It  separates  from  the 
lOt  aqueous   solution  in  white  shining  needles;   fuses  at  169^; 
iiblimes  in  an  open  vessel,  even  under  100^.     The  salts  agree  in 
olnbility  with  those  of  benzoic  acid.    The  oxide  of  ethyl  compound 
mells  like  anise,  and  boils  at  130^. 

PAIRBD  COMBINATIONS  OF  THESE  OBOUPS. 
a.  Pairling  C,HO,;  C<»nponent  CgH, ;  NuoleiisC^;  Actiye  element  H. 

Fuffurol:  C,H,1C,H„C„H)0,  -  C,H,0^7C,H„C„H)0,  - 
jJBifi^  Fnrfurol  (artificial  formic  oil)  is  formed  by  the  action 
ft  sulphuric  acid  upon  wheat-bran,  wheat-meal,  and  sawdust. 
^ire  amylumy  pure  gums,  and  cellulose,  do  not  furnish  this  body. 
We  distil  a  mixture  of  2  parts  wheat-bran,  and  1  part  sulphuric 
.dd,  which  is  mingled  with  the  same  volume  of  water.  The  ob- 
aiDed  add  distillate  is  saturated  with  potassa,  and  is  then  again 
objected  to  distillation,  until  one-fifth  has  gone  over.  The  distil- 
ftte  is  then  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium.  A  colorless  trans- 
larent  fluid,  of  pleasant  aromatic  taste,  and  smell;  burns  with 
trong,  soo^,  luminous  flame;  boils  at  162^;  sp.  gr.  1.1641  at 
6^*  Fuffurol  dmoUes  in  12  parts  water;  is  easily  soluble  in 
Icohol  and  ether;  after  a  short  time  becomes  dark  colored  and 
>nnB  a  resinous  subBtance;  chlorine  and  bromine  change  it  into 
18 
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resinous  products;  nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  iormmg oxalic  acid. 
It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  splendid  red 
color.     Addition  of  water  causes  it  again  to  separate. 

Sulpho'fuffurol:  ^C„Hj|^«-C,H,0,'"(C,H„C^,H)S^  is  ob- 
tained, when  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  led  into  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  furfurol.  It  is  precipitated  as  a  white  crystalline  powder;  is 
decomposed  by  dry  distillation,  forming  colorless  crystalline  nee- 
dles; consisting  of  G^gHgO^;  in  water  it  is  scarcely  soluble,  bat 
dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Nitrofurfurol :  3CjoH^O,+  2N.  It  is  formed,  when  furfurol  is 
brought  in  contact  with  aqueous  ammonia.  Separates  from  the 
hot  saturated  alcoholic  solution  in  tufts  of  thin  short  needlee. 
Pale-yellow,  odorless ;  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  alcoh<d 
and  ether.  Treated  a  short  time  with  hot  water,  or  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  separates  into  furfurol  and  ammonia.  Boiled  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  potassa,  it  changes  into  the  organic  base  fur- 
furin:  -N^Cj^H^O.. 

b.  Pairling  CgHO,;  Component  CJSg ;  Nuoleua  C^ ;  Actiye  part  Cgll. 

Chinon:  C,H,0,'^(C,H,,Ce,C,H)0,  -  C^jH^Q,.  Chinon  is  ob- 
tained when  cninic  acid,  or  a  chinic  acid  salt,  is  warmed  with  4 
parts  manganese,  1  part  sulphuric  acid,  and  1  part  water.  Chinon 
escapes  in  thick  vapor,  which  condenses  on  the  sides  of  the  cooled 
receiver  in  fine  gold-colored  needles ;  purified  by  repeated  subli- 
mation. Needles,  often  an  inch  in  length,  form,  which  easily 
melt,  and  stiffens  to  a  crystalline  mass;  in  cold  water  not  easily 
soluble,  easily  so  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  solution 
colors  the  skin  lastingly  brown,  sublimes  even  at  common  tem- 
perature ;  its  gas  diffuses  a  strong,  tear-exciting  odor,  and  leaves 
behind  an  action  similar  to  chlorine  and  bromine.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  chinon  gradually  grows  dark-colored,  by  the  formation 
of  a  humin-like  substance.  It  is  led  over  by  chlorine  into  severtl 
secondary  combinations. 

If  we  lead  a  current  of  ammonia  gas  into  a  tube  filled  with 
chinon,  we  thus  obtain  chinon-amid,  NH„0„H^03,  as  an  emerald 
crystalline  mass.  If  a  solution  of  chinon  be  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  we  thus  obtain,  by  absorption  of  oxygen  upon 
the  addition  of  an  acid,  a  black  mass — the  so-called  cMnonie  acUL 

Colorlesi  Hydrochinon :    C„H<jO^«—  C.,H  .0-  4- VL^ 

ofThhTom'*'''     ^8  ^^^^^  ^l  ^^®  ^7  distillation  of  chinic  acid,  u 

also  by  leading  iodide  of  hydrogen  into  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  chinon.  After  dilutioif,  hydro-chinon  remains 
behind.  It  appears  in  regular  six-sided  transparent  prisms,  color- 
less and  inodorous,  sweet  tasting,  not  acid;  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol;  sublimes  like  benzoic  acid.     If  it  be  quickly  heated 
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a];M)ye  its  sablimation  point,  it  separates  into  chinon  and  green 
hydrocbinon. 

Oreen  Hydrcehinon :  CjjH^O^—CijH^O^+H.  If  to  a  solution 
of  the  preceding  combination  a  solution  of  chinon  be  added,  im- 
mediately green  crystals  form  ;  these  will  ako  be  obtained,  if  the 
colorless  compound  be  brought  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  jt>er- 
ehhfide  of  iron,  chlorine,  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  chromate 
of  potassa ;  appears  in  thin,  often  very  long  crystals,  which  pos- 
sess the  green  metallic  lustre  of  the  Spanish  fly.  Pungent  taste, 
feeble  chinon-like  odor;  melts  easily >  little  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  easily  so  in  alcohol  and  ether;  boiled  with  water,  it  separates 
into  chinon  and  colorless  hydrochinon. 

HydrocJdoraU  of  Hydroehinon:  O^H^^+HCL  From  the  so- 
lution of  chinoo  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  by  gentle 
evaporation,  the  hydrochloric  acid  compound  is  separated  in  co- 
lorless prisms,  united  in  ray  forms.  Odor  peculiar,  taste  sweet 
and  burning;  fuses  easily,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  If  a  solution  of  this  compound  be  mixed  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  metallic  silver  is  separated,  together  with  formation  of 
chinon.     It  dissolves  in  pure  ammonia,  with  a  deep  blue  color. 

JBrcum  Sulphohydroeninan:  G^H^O^S,,  is  obtained  simulta- 
neously with  green  hydrochinon  by  leading  hydrosulphurio  acid 
into  a.  solution  of  chinon.  It  is  precipitated  as  a  dark  brown, 
powdery,  amorphous  substance,  destitute  of  taste  and  smell; 
melts  readily,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Tettote  Sulphohydroehinon:  Ci^H^O^S,  is  formed,  when  the' 
preceding  combination,  diffused  in  water,  is  subjected  to  the  con- 
tinued action  of  hydrosulphurio  acid.  Or,  we  saturate  an  alcoho- 
lic solution  of  chinon  with  hydrosulphurio  acid,  filtrate  away  from 
die  separated  sulphur,  and  dilute  the  yellow,  alcoholic  solution. 
A  yellow  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid;  from 
the  hot  aqueous  solution  the  greater  part  is  again  separated  in 
cooling.  It  fuses  even  below  100^  under  partial  decomposition. 
If  we  mix  the  alcoholic  solution  with  a  solution  of  chinon,  brown 
sulphohydrochinon  is  at  once  separated,  with  a  simultaneous  form- 
ation 01  colorless  and  green  hydrochinon. 

Rhomhaidal  Sulphohydrate  of  Hydrochinon:  SC^H^O^+SHS. 
If  into  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  colorless  hydrochinon,  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  be  led,  small  shining  crystals  are  separated,  which, 
by  beioff  warmed,  whilst  gas  is  constantly  introduced,  again  dis- 
solve, ^y  being  slowly  cooled,  the  compound  is  separated  in 
color]e89  rhomboids,  which  must  be  quickly  dried  in  vacuum.  It 
is  odorless.  In  contact  with  water  it  decomposes  into  hydrosul- 
phurio acid  and  colorless  hydrochinon.  If  hydrosulphurio  acid 
oe  led  into  a  solution  of  colorless  hydrochinon,  warmed  to  40^, 
very  long  colorless  prisms  are  obtaineda2G,|H0O4+HS.  Pro- 
bably another  combination  existssGisH^O^-fUS. 
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DeriTed  combi-  ^^  chinic  acid  with  a  chlor-mixtnre  (one  part  clii- 
nations  of  chi-  nic  acid  With  four  parts  of  a  mixture  consistiDg  of 
BOIL  two  parts  manganese,  three  parts  common  salt,  and 

four  parts  sulphuric  acid,  admixed  with  three  times 
the  volume  of  water)  be  subjected  to  distillation,  we  obtain,  in 
addition  to  the  formation  of  formic  acid,  an  oily  body,  and  the 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  also  a  yellow  crystalline  sublimate, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  chlareMnan,  biehlarehinon^  trichhrchinanj 
and  tetrachlorchinon  (chloranil).  The  chloranil  not  easily  vola- 
tile can  be  readily  condensed  by  gradually  cooling  the  upper  end 
of  the  conduction-tube,  and  become  separated  from  the  remaining 
products.  These  products  are  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  dried.  The  dried  mass  is  then  digested  a  few  times 
with  small  quantities  of  cold  alcohol,  so  long  as  the  latter  is  deeplv 
colored ;  in  the  solution  chlorchinon  and  terchlorchinon  are  found, 
whilst  bichlorchinon  remains  mingled  with  small  quantities  of  ter- 
chlorchinon aiid  tetrachlorchinon.  From  the  alcoholic  solution 
trichlorchinon  is  first  separated,  and  then  chlorchinon.  AH  these 
compounds  like  chinon  unite  with  hydrogen. 

Chlarehinon:  C,JELfilO^ »  C,^^0^  +  C,H'r{C,Cl«Ce,C,H)0^ 
Crystallizes  in  tender  yellow  needles,  melts  at  100^,  odor  aro- 
matic, taste  sharp  and  burning,  colors  organic  bodies  purple; 
easily  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol  and  ether;  forms,  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  a  solution  which  after  a  little  time  stiffens  to 
a  soft  mass  of  prisms.  Combines  with  one  and  with  two  atom 
*of  hydrogen,  forming  colorless  and  brown  chlor-hydrochinon « 
C„H,C10,  and  C„H,C10^. 

Bichlorchinon.       Bichhrchmon :  C„H.C1,0,-  C.H,Or(C.Cl^C^C, 

H)02.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  it  crvstalliies  m 
lemon-colored,  glassy  crystals,  which  fuse  at  160^;  insoluble  ia 
water  and  in  cold  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  If  we  heat  bichlorchinon  with  concentrated  aqueous  sulphu- 
rous acid,  we  obtain  by  cooling  star-formed  groups  of  needles,  of 
colorless  bicJdorhydrochinontBiQ^fi^O^^^  which  dissolve  easily  ii 
hot  water,  in  alcohol  and  ether.  If  we  add  perchloride  of  iron  to  the 
hot  solution,  we  again  obtain  bichlorchinon.  Indeed,  if  perchloride 
of  iron  be  dropped  in  only  so  long  as  to  darken  the  color  of  the 
solution,  small  violet  prisms  are  separated,  which  are  also  obtained 
by  mixing  a  solution  of  colorless  bichlorhydrochinon  in  weak  aloo- 
hol,  with  nitrate  of  silver.  This  compound  is  the  pioUt  hichUih 
hydroehinonj  and  consists  of  C„H3C1,04+  2H0.  If  this  compound 
be  left  to  stand  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  by  loss  of  water 
it  goes  over  mio  yellow  biehlorhydrochinonj  C^ELCI^O^. 
Terchlorchinon.       Trichlorchinon:  C„HCl30,-C,H,0r(C,CL,C^C, 

C1)0,.   It  separates  from  the  warm  alcoholic  solution, 
when  slowly  cooling,  in  large  yellow  leaves.    It  is  also  obtained 
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by  the  direct  ftction  of  ohIoriDe  upon  chinon.  Trichlorohinon  fuses 
at  160^,  but  sublimes  even  above  130.^.  Insoluble  in  cold  water, 
not  easilv  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  easily  in  boiling  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  dissolves  in  warm  aqueous  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  cooling 
the  colorless  trichlorhydrochinon  separates  in  colorless  leaves.  If 
to  the  solution  of  colorless  trichlorhydrochinon  in  weak  alcohol, 
nitrate  of  silver  or  perchloride  of  iron  be  added,  in  cooling  small 
yellow  leaves  are  separated. 

Tetraehlorehinan  {Chlomnil):  CwCl.O^— C,C1,0,'"  CWoraniL 
(C,Ci^C«,C,Cl)0,.  Ghloranil  is  produced  not  only  . 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  chinic  acid,  but  also  in  the  complete 
decomposition  of  chlorisatin  by  chlorine,  and  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa  upon  anilin  phenol,  salicylous 
and  salicylic ,  acid,  chinon,  salicin,  etc.  It  is  most  easily  obtained 
when  salicin  and  chlorate  of  potassa  are  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  is  gradually  added  to  the  solution  in  small 
portions.  After  a  few  moments  there  is,  together  with  abundant 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  a  lively  reaction,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  surface  of  the  fluid  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  small 
sulphur-colored  crystals  of  chloranil ;  appears  in  scales  of  metallic 
mother-ef  pearl  lustre.  Heated  slowly,  it  sublimes  without  melt- 
ins.  Insoluble  in  water,  entirely  so  in  cold  alcohol,  dissolves  in 
boiling  alcohol,  with  pale-yellow  color,  but  separates  whilst  cooling 
in  shining  iridescent  leaves.  Is  not  attacked  by  either  nitric, 
sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Quickly  heated,  it  melts  into  a 
dark  brown  fluid,  boils^  and  suffers  a  partial  decomposition.  Boiled 
with  aqueous  $ulphurou$  acid^  it  forms  Chlorhydroanil^  O^H^Cl^O^, 
which  crystallizes  in  white  leaflets,  which  become  yellow  when 
brought  in  contact  with  perchloride  of  iron  or  nitrate  of  silver. 

If  chloranil  be  dissolved  in  a  warm  dilute  solution  of  potassa, 
it  undergoes  a  transposition,  whereby  brownish,  purple-red,  shining 
prisms  are  separated  from  the  purple-red  solution,  which  prisms  are 
chloranilate  of  potassa;  in  the  solution  chloride  of  potassium  oc- 
curs -  C„0,CL  +  2K0  «,  2(C.03C1)  -I-  2KC1. 

Hydrate  of  Vhloranilie  Add:  T10,{Cfi\)0y  We  ChloraniUoaoid. 
add  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloranilate  of 
potassa,  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  sulphuric  acid,  and 
warm  the  liquid;  whilst  cooling,  the  chloranilic  acid  is  separated, 
either  in  vermilion,  crystalline  kernels,  or  in  narrow,  reddish- 
yellow  leaflets  of  bright,  half-metallic  lustre,  according  to  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  cooling.  The  acid  dissolves  in  pure -water  with  beau- 
tifol  violet  color.  Hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  immediately 
separates  the  acid  again.  By  heating,  the  acid  sublimes  with  par- 
tial decomposition.  The  potoisa  salt  crystallizes  in  shining  red- 
dish purple  crystals,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ammonia  salt. 
Both  dissolve  m  water  with  reddish-purple  color. 
CUaranUamid:  NH^^(C«G1)0.:  If  chloranil  be  slightly  warmed 
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with  alcohol  and  ammoDia,  a  part  is  dissolved  with  reddish-hrown 
color,  whilst  chloranilamid  remains  undissolved.  This  'Buhstance 
is  dissolved  in  warm  alcohol,  containing  a  little  hydrate  of  potassa, 
and  to  the  yet  warm  filtrated  solation  jost  so  much  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  as  is  necessary  to  the  saturation  of  the  potassa,  hy 
which  means  the  chloranilamid  is  precipitated  as  a  crimson  crys- 
talline powder.  Insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  so  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Warmed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  it  separates 
into  ammonia  and  chloranilic  acid. 

Hydrate  of  Chhranilamidic  Acid  (Chloranilam) : 
Chioraniiam.  H0,(NH„C,Cl,0,nC,Cl)03.  We  dissolve  chloranil 
in  ammonia,  and  over-saturate  the  cold  solution  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  chloranilamidic  acid  is  separated  in  small 
hairlike  crystals,  which,  by  repeated  crystalliiation  from  the  hot 
aqueous  solution,  are  obtained  in  large  crystals.  If  the  crystals 
be  pounded,  we  obtain  a  dark  violet  powder.  Soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol  with  violet  color.  Acids  decompose  the  compound  when 
heated — separating  a  brownish  powder.  A  solution  of  potassa 
decomposes  the  compound  into  ammonia  and  chloranilic  acid. 

The  ammartia  %aU  (chloranil-ammon)  is  obtained, 
unmoxL  ~  when  chloranil  is  dissolved  in  warm  aqueous  ammonia. 

By  cooling,  and  cautiously  evaporating,  small  flat 
needles  form,  of  chestnut  color  and  rather  bright  lustre.  The  salt 
dissolves  in  water,  with  reddish-purple  color.  From  the  diluted 
solution  acids  cause  no  precipitate ;  from  the  concentrated,  chlo- 
ranilamidic acid  is  precipitated.  If  the  salt  be  mixed  with  an 
acid,  we  obtain  chloranilic  acid.  Potassa  evolves  ammonia  after 
a  long  time. 

Nitrate  of  silver  gives,  with  the  ammonia  salt,  a  very  voluminous 
reddish-brown  precipitate,  which  contains  4  atoms  of  oxide  of  sil- 
ver to  1  atom  of  acid. 

0.  Pairling  C^Hg ;   Component  CgH^ ;   NuoleusCg;  Aotife  element  H. 

Here  belong : — 

The   radical  of  Phenol        C,H,,'^(C,EL,Ca,HWC„BL 
"  "       "    Creosote      C,H„72C,H^C,j,H)-C,^H^ 

"  "       "    Carvacrol    C,Hjp'^(7C,H„C^H)-C,jHj^ 

These  radicals  are  known  only  in  combination  with  oxygen  as 
oxyhydrates.  They  possess  weak  acid  properties,  and  combine 
with  the  strong  bases  to  form  salt-like  compounds.  By  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  nitric  acid,  they  are  led  over  into  the  derived  radi- 
cals of  the  salicyl  group.  The  hydrates  possess  a  highly  sharp 
caustic  taste;  they  coagulate  albumen,  and  completely  destroy  the 
putrefying  property  of  the  protein  combinations.  They  form  by 
dry  distillation  many  organic  substances.     Also,  in  urine,  we  have 
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recently  discovered  phenol  and  other  compoands,  "which  belong  to 
the  same  groups. 

Phenol :  HO,C,H,'^(C,H„C„H)0-  HO,(C„H,)0- 

Phenol  (Spirol,  Salicon)  occurs  in  urine  and  in  coal-tar,  and  is 
formed  bj  dry  distillation  of  salicylic  acid  and  of  salicin.  Is  most 
easily  obtained  when  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  salicylic  acid,  with 
glass-powder  or  lime,  is  subjected  to  rapid  distillation.  Phenol 
goes  over  as  colorless  oil,  which  stiffens  crystalline ;  it  is  colorless, 
crystallizes  in  long  prismatic  neeedles,  melts  at  34^,  and  boils  at 
190^  ;  sp.  gr.  al.OGX-  The  crystals  become  fluid,  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  without  absorbing  water.  Possesses  extremely  smoky 
smell  and  a  burning  caustic  taste,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in 
water,  but  is  soluble,  in  all  proportions,  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
coagulates  albumen,  precipitates  the  glue-solution.  If  we  dip  a 
fir-shaving  in  a  solution  of  phenol,  and  then  into  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  is  colored,  in  drying,  dark  blue. 

Chlorine  converts  phenol  into  compounds,  which  correspond  to 

the  formute  HO,C,B[,'^(C.,C,H)  {  g,^;  HO,C,Hf  (C.,C,C1)  |  g,^ 

and  ^O^G^G\^{C^yCJ!j\)  \  ni  •      Nitric  acid   decomposes  phenol 

extremely  easy ;  each  drop  which  comes  in  contact  with  phenol 
causes  violent  hissing,  without  forming  nitrous  acid.  According 
to  the  continuance  of  the  action,  we  obtain  nitrophenilic  acid 

HQ,C,H,'^(C„C.H)  j  2^0  »  *^^  pikrin-nitric  acid  HO,C,H,'^(C„ 

C^OJ  <  oiTQ  •     If  we  treat  phenol  with  nitric  acid  and  chlorate 

of  potassa,  as  a  final  product,  we  obtain  chloranil.  It  combines 
witn  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming  phenolrHulphuric  acid 
Ti'0{C yfi.fi y^O^^&Oy  Brought  in  contact  with  potassium^  whilst 
hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  phenol  forms  a  compound  consisting  of 
K0,(Gi3Hj)0.  This  phenol-potassa  is  also  obtained  by  the  use  of 
hydrate  of  potassa;  it  is  white,  crystalline,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  The  baryta  compound  appears  in  crystalline 
scales. 

Phenolsulphuric  Acid:  H0(C„H,0,S03)^S03.  A  mixture  of 
phenol  and'  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  is  after  24  hours  diluted  with 
water,  the  solution  is  made  to  boil,  and  saturated  whilst  hot  with 
carbonate  of  baryta.  From  the  filtered  solution  baryta  salt  is 
separated  in  small  crystals.  From  the  baryta  salt  we  obtain  the 
acid,  which,  after  evaporating  the  solution  in  vacuum,  remains  as 
a  syrup-like  fluid. 

Oreoiote:  H0,C,H,'"(2C,H„C„H)0«H0,(C„H,)0(?).  Creosote 
is  a  product  of  dry  distillation  of  non-nitrogenous,  as  of  nitrogenous 
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bodies ;  it  occurs  in  beach-wood  tar,  in  crude  wood-vinegar,  etc. 
We  subject  wood-tar  to  distillation  until  56  per  cent,  are  gone 
over.  The  distillate  consists  of  two  layers,  of  which  the  lower 
contains  creosote.  The  distillate  containing  oreoeote,  divided  from 
the  upper  layer,  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  until  efferves- 
cence no  longer  takes  place.  The  separated  oil  is  afterwards  dis- 
tilled. What  goes  over  first  is  removed,  and  that  only  is  taken 
up  which  sinks  under  the  water.  Now  we  treat  the  obtained  dis- 
tillate with  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  of  1.12  sp.  gr.,  in  which 
creosote  is  dissolved;  remove  the  solution  from  the. separated  oils, 
heat  it  to  boiling,  and  leave  it  to  cool  slowly  in  the  air.  From 
the  brown  alkaline  solution,  the  creosote  is  precipitated  by  dilate 
sulphuric  acid,  afterwards  washed  out  with  water,  dissolved  in 
alkali  and  heated,  then  again  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid;  and 
this  operation  is  repeated  so  long  as  the  solution  of  caustic  potash 
retains  a  brown  color.  The  pure  creosote  is  an  oily,  colorlesB, 
penetrating  fluid;  odor  unpleasant,  smoky;  taste  burning,  ex- 
tremely sharp.  Destroys  the  epidermis ;  refracts  light  like  sol- 
pho-carbonic  acid,  and  is  fluid  even  at  27^;  boiling  point  203^; 
sp.  gr.  1.03.  Water  dissolves  1.25  creosote;  on  the  other  hand, 
100  parts  of  creosote  absorb  10  parts  of  water.  Alcohol,  ether, 
and  acetic  ether  mix  in  all  proportions  with  creosote.  Creosote 
is  a  solvent  for  sulphur,  phosphorus,  most  of  the  organic  acids, 
the  organic  bases,  fatty  oils,  resins,  etc.  Towards  albumen  and 
the  remaining  protein  compounds  it  behaves  like  phenol.  Nitrk 
acid  acts  very  violently  upon  creosote,  likewise  chlorine  and  hnh 
mine.  Creosote  reduces  many  metal  oxides.  Brought  in  contact 
with  potassium,  under  evolution  of  hydrogen,  a  compound  is  obtained 
KO,C|4H70.  Dry  hydrate  of  potaaaa  is  dissolved  in  creosote  with 
evolution  of  heat,  and  forms  a  thick  oily  combination,  which,  by 
absorption  of  water,  after  a  short  time  crystallizes  in  leaflets  w 
mother-of-pearl  lustre ;  the  crystals  deliquesce  in  the  air. 
Guaiacoi.  Guaiacol:  H0(C,4H^)0^(?),  is  formed  by  the  dry 

distillation  of  the  guaiacum  of  commerce.  The  ob* 
tained  oily  product  of  distillation  is  washed  with  water,  and  then, 
as  was  shown  with  creosote,  alternately  treated  with  solution  of 
potassa  and  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  alkaline  solution  is  no  longer 
colored  in  the  air.  Occurs  as  a  clear  colorless  fluid,  odor  pecn* 
liar,  taste  piquant,  peppery,  boils  at  210^,  sp.  gr.  1.119;  volatile, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  so  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  the 
alkaline  solution  exposed  to  the  air,  after  a  short  time  grows  dark 
colored,  and  forms  with  bases  crystallizable  salts. 

Carvacrol:  H0,C,Hj'"(7C,H„Cfl,H)0-H0,(C^H„)0.  Carvacrd 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  iodine,  and  fused 
phosphoric  acid  upon  cumin  oil  and  thuja  oil,  as  well  as  by  the 
action  of  iodine  upon  camphor.  We  distil  cumin  oil  with  fused 
phosphoric  acid  in  a  flask  with  a  long  neck,  until  the  smell  of  the 
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eximiQ  oil  has  vanifthed,  whilst  we  repeatedly  pour  back  the  dis- 
tillate into  the  flask,  where  at  length  is  found  caryacroU  as  an  oil 
above  the  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  removed  from  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  distilled  in  a  retort ;  the  first  and  last  parts  which  go  over 
are  removed ;  a  colorless,  thick-flowing  liquid,  odor  like  creosote, 
taste  extremely  caustic,  heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is  soluble, 
aa  also  in  alcohol  and  ether;  coagulates  albumen,  and  agrees 
mainly  in  its  properties  with  creosote ;  boils  at  232°.  Towards 
potassium  and  potassa  it  behaves  like  the  former  compound. 

PicamoTy  kapnomar^  eedrirety  pUtakal,  roBolic  actd,  brunolie 
aeidy  and  auamar  are  products  of  dry  distillation,  which,  in  part, 
agree  in  their  relations  with  creosote,  but  whose  constitution  is  not 
yet  known. 

d.  Piirling  Gfl^ ;  Component  CgH, ;  NucleosCc ;   Aotiye  part  C^H. 
Primary  Radioml:  Ofl{"{Q^Gfi)^X:^J&^ 

Biehhrphenolio  AM{G\i\oTif\ieTit9&\Q  Acid) :  HO, 
CA'^(C<j,CJB)'|  ^j ,  is  formed  by  the  first  action  of  phenoUc  acid. 

ohlorina  upon  phenol ;  oily,  volatile,  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  be- 
haves to  phenol  as  ozychloride  of  acetyl  to  alcohol.  By  actjpn  of 
nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  nitro-chlorphenolio  (nitro-chlor* 

.plienessic)a<nc2,  H04(C„H3,N0)  \  qi  ,  which  crystallizes  in  oblique 

rhombic  yellow  prisms ;  little  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 
Terehlarphenolie  Acid  (Ghlorphenessic  Acid) :  HO, 

C4H,"^(C.,C,C1)  I  ^j ,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  pi^enoUo  add. 

chlorine  upon  phenol,  upon  indigo,  anilin,  and  chloranilin.  Into 
tar-oil,  which  boils  between  170  and  190^  (and  is  rich  in  phenol), 
we  conduct  chlorine  a  long  time,  and  then  distil  in  a  closed  fur- 
nace. The  first  and  last  portions  which  go  over  are  removed, 
and  the  obtained  distillate  brought  in  contact  with  chlorine,  until 
the  mass  hardens  and  separates.  The  obtained  mass  is  heated 
with  water  and  ammonia  to  boiling,  and  the  solution  filtered. 
After  cooling,  the  ammonia  salt  separates  in  crystals.  These  are 
dissolved  in  pure  water,  and  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
whereby  the  terchlorphenolic  acid  is  precipitated.  It  crystallizes 
from  the  solutions  as  well  as  by  sublimation  in  long,  white,  very 
fine  needles  of  silky  lustre,  melting  at  44°,  and  stifiening  in  direct 
mioroBCopic  prisms*  It  possesses  a  penetrating  odor,  is  not  easily 
solnble  in  water,  but  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  the  solutions 
react  acid ;  also  soluble  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  Boiling  nitrie 
aoid  converts  the  acid  into  a  yellow  substance  crystallizing  in 
apanglea.  The  ammonia  $aU  crystallizes  in  needles,  likewise  the 
baryta  BoU;  the  lime  salt  appears  as  a  white,  jelly-like  precipitate. 
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Pentachlor-phenolie  Aeid  (GhloTfhenxxBsic  Acid):  H0,C4C1,'"(C^ 

C^CI)  <  pp  is  formed,  if  the  former  compound  be  exposed  to  the 

farther  action  of  chlorine ;  it  is  farther  produced  by  decomposition  of 
chlorisatin  by  chlorine.  Quite  equals  the  former  compounds,  only 
it  is  less  fusible,  and  its  ammonia  salt  less  soluble  in  water. 

Terbromphenolic  Acid  (Bromphenisic  Acid):  HO, 

Bromplienolio  ^  (  C\ 

acid-  (C^H,^(C^,C,Br)  I  g^ .    Bromine  is  added  to  phenol 

until  an  effervescence  takes  place,  and  finally  it  is  gently  warmed. 
After  cooling,  a  brown  mass  remains,  which  is  boiled  with  ammonia 
and  water.  From  the  solution  of  the  ammonia  salt,  which  crys* 
tallizes  in  needles,  the  acid  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid« 
Crystallizes  in  very  thin,  colorless  needles,  and  quite  equals  the 
corresponding  chlorine  compound,  but  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Nitrophenolie  Acid  (Nitrophenesic  Acid):    HO, 

Nitropnenolio  -*  (     (\ 

*cid.  C,H,^(Ca,C,H)  I  2N0  »  "  obtained  by  the  action  of 

nitric  acid  upon  phenol  and  upon  coal-tar,  whose  boiling  point  is 
between  160  and  190°,  and  which  is  rich  in  phenol.  Crystalliies 
in  w]^itish-yellow  prisms  with  rectangular  bases,  which,  in  thin 
layers,  are  almost  colorless.  Inodorous,  at  first  tasteless,  after* 
wards  bitter,  fuses  at  140°,  and  stiffens  to  a  fibrous  leafy  mass; 
only  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  and 
in  4  parts  alcohol;  colors  the  skin,  hair,  and,  especially  animal 
membrane,  yellow.  Detonates  by  sudden  heating.  The  salts  are 
yellow,  crystallizable,  and  almost  all  soluble  in  water;  their  solu- 
tions color  the  skin  deeply  yellow;  they  detonate  feebly  in  high 
temperatures,  and  in  a  closed  vessel  with  evolution  of  light. 
They  are  obtained  either  direct  or,  like  the  lead  salt,  by  double 
affinity. 

.  Pihrtn-nitric  Acid  (Nitrophenesic  Acid,  Indigo-bit- 

a^i  ™""    '      ter) :   HO,C,Hr(C„C^NOJ  |  gNO;  "  ^^'^"'^  ^^ 

the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  former  compound,  and  farther 
by  the  continued  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  indigo,  besides  nitro* 
salicylic  acid  upon  aloes,  silk,  salicin,  salicylous  and  salicylic  acid, 
coumarin,  phloridzin,  populin,  and  upon  other  non-nitrogenous  as 
well  as  nitrogenous  compounds.  Nitrophenolie  acid  is  boiled  a 
few  minutes  with  nitric  acid;  we  obtain  pikrin-nitric  acid,  which 
is  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol,  and  repeated  crystallization. 

From  Indigo:  In  a  spacious  flask  18  to  20  parts  nitric  acid  of 
1.180  sp.  gr.  is  brought  nearly  to  boiling,  and  to  this  is  added, 
little  by  little,  1^  parts  coarsely  broken  indigo.  The  reddish-brown 
fluid  is  boiled,  until  it  is  somewhat  thick;  after  cooling,  yellow, 
semitransparent,  hard  crystals  form,  which  are  washed  with  water. 
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The  crystals  are  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
the  drops  of  oil  which  separate  removed,  and  filtered.  A  large 
quantity  of  gold-colored,  shining,  leafy  crystals  separate,  which 
are  afterwards  dissolved  in  boiling  water.  We  neutralize  the 
solution  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  purify  the  pikrino-nitrate 
of  potassa  by  repeated  crystallization.  The  pure  potassa  salt  is 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  After  cooling,  the  pikrino-nitric  acid  precipitates  in 
yellow,  remarkably  shining  leaflets. 

From  Aloei:  One  part  aloes  with  8  parts  strong  nitric  acid  is 
gently  warmed;  when  the  first  action  is  over,  the  yet  present 
nitric  acid  is  distilled  off  in  a  retort ;  to  the  residue  is  added  gra- 
dually 8  to  4  parts  nitric  acid,  and  the  whole  heated  for  a  few 
days  to  boiling.  The  residue  is  mixed  with  much  water,  whereby 
a  mass  of  a  greenish-yellow  color  is  precipitated,  which  is  impure 
chrysamminic  acid^  whilst  in  the  solution  is  found  pikrin-nitrio 
acid  with  oxalic  acid. 

The  acid  crystallizes  in  equilateral  prisms,  whose  primary  form 
is  a  rhombic  octohedron.  It  is  in  a  very  scanty  portion  soluble 
in  cold  water;  in  boiling  water  it  is  more  easily  dissolved.  The 
solution  has  a  dark  brown  color^  and  an  intensive  bitter  taste ; 
it  is  easily  dissolved  in  ether,  alcohol,  nitric  acid,  and  other  mine- 
ral acids.  Slowly  heated  in  the  air,  it  first  melts  to  a  brown  yel- 
low liquid,  and  by  stronger  heating  sublimes  under  diffusion  of  a 
thick  yellow,  suffocating  odor,  which  when  inspired  produces  an 
intolerable  suffocation.  Quickly  heated,  it  burns  with  a  clear 
light  flame.  Gently  warmed  in  a  retort  with  peroxide  of  manga" 
n€9e  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  evolves  nitrous  acid.  If  an  intimate 
mixture  of  pikrin-nitric  acid,  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  be 
digested  with  water  *  and  hydrate  of  baryta,  thus  by  reduction  is 
obtained  rubrin-nitric  acid  (hematin-nitric  acid) ;  it  crystallizes  in 
small,  brown,  almost  tasteless  granules,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in 
water,  with  a  yellow  color,  and  when  drenched  in  an  alkaline  so- 
lution dissolves  with  a  beautiful  intense  blood-red  color.  A  mix- 
ture of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa  converts  pikrin- 
nitrio  acid  into  chloranil.  If  it  be  boiled  with  potassa,  it  evolves 
pure  ammonia.  The  salts  are  crystallizable,  possess  a  bitter  taste, 
and  explode  violently  if  they  are  quickly  heated.  The  ammonia 
saU  crystallizes  in  beautiful  yellow,  six-sided  columns;  by  heating 
loaes  ammonia  under  sublimation  of  the  acid.  The  potassa  salt 
appears  in  direct  prisms  with  rhombic  bases,  and  possesses  a  beau- 
tiful deep  red  color.  It  requires  260  parts  water  of  16^  for  solu- 
tion ;  it  is  dissolved  in  larger  quantity  by  boiling  water ;  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  Pikrin-nitrio  acid  combines  with  oxide  of  lead  in  seve- 
ral proportions,  forming  penta;  ter-,  §-,  semi-,  sesqui-,  and  uniacid 
salts.     The  last  gives  a  double  salt  with  acetate  of  lead. 
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Chlorpikrin.  Ohhrptkrtn.     If  an  sqaeous  solution  of  pikrin- 

nitric  acid  be  distilled  with  chloride  of  lime,  colorleas 
heavy  oil  passes  over  with  the  aqueous  vapor.  This  oil  strongly 
refracts  light,  and  in  dilute  condition  possesses  a  peculiar  aromatie 
odor ;  when  concentrated  it  violently  excites  the  nose  and  eyes ; 
insoluble  in  water,  easily  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  sp.  gr. 
1.665;  boils  at  120^.  Is  not  attacked  by  nitric,  sulphuric,  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  on  the  other  hand  is  decomposed  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  with  formation  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium and  nitrate  of  potassa.  This  body  is  said  to  consist  of  C^Gl^ 
N,0,o.  Is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  lime  upon 
chrysaminic  and  oxypikrin-nitric  acid. 

Oxypikrin.  Oxypikrin-mtric  Acid:    20H,C,nr(C„C„N0J 

nitric  acid.         I  0^    (?)^   This  acid,  which  contains  two  atoms  more 

oxygen  than  pikrin-nitric  acid,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  atid 
upon  euxanthin  and  euxanthon,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  the 
same  upon  ammonia-gum,  assafetida,  galbanum,  sagapenum,  upon 
the  watery  extract  of  Brazil  wood,  sandal  wood,  and  fustic ;  at  the 
same  time  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid  does  not  take  place.  (Fluid 
storax,  dragon*s  blood,  and  opoponax  give  no  oxypikrin-niiric 
acid.)  We  obtain  this  acid  in  a  similar  way  by  the  use  of  assafe- 
tida, as  pikrin-nitric  acid  from  indigo  or  aloes.  From  the  extract 
of  Brazil  wood  it  is  obtained  by  warming  the  extract  to  40^  with 
from^  4  to  6  tipaes  its  weight  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  of  1.37 
sp.  gr.  As  the  first  furious  action  is  over,  and  the  extract  chanffed 
into  a  dark  red-brown  fluid,  the  bowl  is  again  placed  over  the  fire, 
and  the  oxidation  continued,  until  by  farther  evaporation,  upon 
the  addition  of  water,  the  oxypikrino-nitric  acid  is  precipitated  as 
a  yellow  white,  sandy  powder.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  the 
oxypikrin-nitric  acid  gives  well-formed,  tolerably  thick  crystals 
of  8  to  4  lines  long.  It  is  dissolved  in  88  parts  water  at  62^ ; 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  dissolves  rather  easily  in  acids. 
The  solution  colors  the  skin  permanently  yellow.  It  possesses  an 
astringent,  either  bitter  or  sour  taste.  The  acid  melts  by  cantioos 
heating  upon  platinum  foil,  and  stiffens  to  a  radiated,  crystalline 
mass ;  volatilizes  by  boiling  in  water.  Quickly  heated,  the  acid 
feebly  detonates.  Nitric  and  hydrochloric  adds  do  not  act  up<m 
it.  Treated  with  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  baryta 
water,  it  forms  a  colorless  baryta  salt.  If  the  alcoholic  solution 
be  warmed  with  sulphide  of  ammonium^  and  the  dark  brown  fluid 
evaporated  to  dryness,  there  remains  a  black  mass  which  consists 
of  sulphur,  a  black  substance,  and  oxypikrin-nitrate  of  ammonia  (?) 
A  concentrated  solution  of  potassa  decomposes  the  acid  by  boiling. 
This  acid  differs  from  the  pikrin-nitric  acid  essentially  by  its  tend- 
ency to  saturate  two  atoms  base,  one  atom  of  which  may"be  sub- 
stituted by  an  atom  of  another  base,  whereby  a  numerous  class  of 
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double  Bftlts  arises.  Almost  all  salts  possess  in  a  high  degree  the 
property,  when  gently  heated,  of  exploding  with  extreme  violence. 
The  aqaeoQS  solution  of  the  acid  reacts  sour,  and  it  easily  expels 
Cflurbonic  acid  from  its  salts.  Almost  all  the  salts  dissolve  in  water. 
Pikranuie  Acid:  HOjC^H^N^O,^  This  acid,  pikpaniai^  acid. 
isomeric  with  pikrin-nitric  acid,  is  obtained  if  the  so- 
named  trinitranisol  is  boiled  with  moderately  concentrated  solution 
of  potassa.  A  salt  is  obtained  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  which 
crystallises  from  the  boiling  solution  in  long,  brownish-yellow 
needles.  Boiling  dilute  nitric  acid  separates,  thence  the  pikra- 
nisie  acid,  which  crystallizes  from  the  hot  saturated  aqueous  solu- 
tion in  yellow  shining  needles.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  acid  dissolves  oxide  of  silver, 
and  by  slow  evaporation  we  obtain  the  silver  salt  in  fine,  orange- 
yellow  needles.  The  aoda  salt  crystallizes  in  long,  gold-colored 
needles. 

e.  Pairiing  CJl^O^;  Component  CgH,;  Nudens  C^;  Actiye  element  H. 

8iooin>  mvBiR. 

■ 

ANISE  OIL: 
C4HrOr(2C^^C^H)H-C,,H,Or 

Ani$e  Oil  (Anisol)  is  obtained  when  the  hydrate  of  anisic  acid, 
mixed  with  an  excess  of  baryta,  is  submitted  to  distillation ;  or  we 
let  the  spiroylate  of  methyl  fall  in  drops  upon  heated  baryta.  The 
obtained  anise  oil  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  potassa  and  water, 
and  distilled  over  chloride  of  calcium.  A  colorless,  very  mobile  fluid, 
of  agreeable,  aromatic  odor,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  boils  at  152^,  sp.  gr.  0.991.  Gives  with  bromine 
hram'^tniie  otZ,  with  nitric  acid  nitro-anise  oil,  and  with  sulphuric 
aoid  9ulph'(Mi$s  wL 

Brom-aniie  Oa  TBromanisol) :    C^H^0,'^(2C,H^  Brom-wiiae  wL 
C^H)Br,  arises  by  tne  action  of  bromine  upon  anise 
oU ;  not  known  in  pure  state. 

NiinHinue  OU  (Nitroanisol) :  C,H^O,72C,H„C„  Nitro-anise  oiL 
H)N04.  We  add  to  anise  oil,  cooled  by  ice,  fuming 
nitric  acid  in  small  portions.  A  blue-black  fluid,  of  an  oily  con- 
Butence,  is  obtained,  which  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  potassa 
And  water,  and  then  distilled.  At  160^  the  pure  compound  passes 
OTer.  Clear,  amber-yellow  fluid,  insoluble  in  water,  of  agreeable 
odor,  resembling  oil  of  bitter  almonds;  boils  at  162^;  is  not  de- 
composed by  a  solution  of  potassa.  If  we  mix  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  we  obtain,  with  separation  of 
aolphiir,  an  organic  base,  anisidin.  *  By  continued  action  of  nitric 
acid,  nitro-anise  oU  is  converted  into  MoUeyUnUrid  CJ1^0f^{QJEL^ 
0^C^)8N0^ 
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Suiph.am8e  oU.  ^.'^^^f^^^^f  ^/^  (Sulphanisol) :  C,H^0n2C A»C., 

H)  SOg.  We  lead  into  cooled  anise  oil  the  Yapor 
of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  mix  the  thick  mass  formed  with  water, 
whereby  the  sulphanise  oil  is  precipitated  in  fine  needles;  it  is 
washed  with  water,  and  crystallizes  irom  alcohol ;  appears  in  ten- 
der needles  of  silver  lustre,  insoluble  in  water,  subtimable,  and 
combines  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming  ntZpAofitse-oil- 
sulphurie  acid  HO,C,H^O,'^(C,H„C„C,HrSO^^SO,-  Is  alio 
obtained  if  anise  oil  be  dissolved  in  the  same  weight  of  hydrate  ^ 
sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  diluted  with  water,  and  then  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  baryta.  From  the  filtered  solution  we  obtain 
by  evaporation  crystals  of  sulphanise-oil-sulphate  of  baryta. 

THIRD  MKVBIR. 

PHENETOL: 

We  obtain  phenetol  when  a  mixture  of  baryta  and  salicylate  of 
ethyl  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation.  A  colorless  fluid,  boils  tt 
172  to  175^,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Gives  with  bromine  bromphenetol  CJ3,,0,'^(3C,Hj,C^,H)Br;  with 
nitric  acid  nitrophenetol—C^H^O,  (8C,H,,Cft,H)N04,  and  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  add  sulphophenetol-sulphuric  acid. 


PAIRBD  COMBINATIONS  OF  PHBNETOL. 
ANISE  CAMPHOR: 

Anise-camphor  is  the  solid  part  of  anise  oil,  which  is  procured 
from  the  seed  of  Pimpinella  anisum  by  distillation  with  water. 
This  substance  is  also  found  in  fennel  oil,  and  stellated  anise'oil. 
Crude,  coagulated  anise  oil  is  pressed  between  blotting  paper  until 
the  latter  no  longer  becomes  spotted,  and  the  solid  part  repeatedly 
crystallized  from  alcohol.  It  appears  in  white,  remarkably  shining 
leaflets,  of  pleasant,  anise-like  odor ;  sp.  gr.  1.014,  boils  at  220^ 
is  pulverizable  at  0^,  and  melts  at  18  to  20^. 

Dilute  nitric  acid  converts  anise-camphor  into  anisyloua  and 
anisylic  acid;  treated  with  concentrated  acidj  we  obtain  nitro* 
anisid  »C«,H|p02,2N04.  Chlorine  and  bromine  change  it  into 
2C,H,+  Or(2C,H„C„C,H)Cl3,  &  2C,H,+  Or(2C,H„C„C,H)Br^ 

If  1  part  anise-camphor  be  mixed  with  1^  parts  sulphuric  acid, 
we  obtain  a  resinous  mass,  from  which  arises,  by  treatment  with 
water,  anisotn^  G^qH^O^.  Heated  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  we 
obtain  an  acid  not  yet  investigated. 

Nitroanisid:  Q^^fi^i'^O^,  a  body  insoluble  in  the  diflTerent 
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solvents;  melts  at  100^,  noa-volatile.     Decomjioses,  by  boiling 
with  potossa  solution,  under  production  of  a  black,  acid  substance. 

Chlaranise  OH  (Ghloranisol):  C^H,0,,Gl3,  is  colorless,  at  ordi- 
naiT  temperature,  syrup-thick,  not  volatile. 

BromanUe  OH  (Bromanisol) :  C^H^O^Brj,  forms,  from  the 
etheric  solution,  shining  voluminous  crystals,  grates  between  the 
teeth;  insoluble  in  water,  not  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  more  easily 
soluble  in  ether;  decomposes  even  at  100^. 

DraeunctUuB  Oil  (Esdragonol) :  G^H|,0,.  This  compound, 
isomeric  with  anise-camphor,  is  found  in  the  leaves  of  Artimesia 
draneunculuM.  Colorless,  fluid  oil,  smelling  like  dracunculus: 
boils  at  206^ ;  dissolves  in  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  water,  and 
in  all  proportions  in  ether.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  anisylic  and  nitro-anisylic  acid.  i% 

^niBotn:    C^qHj^O^.     Metameric   with  anise-cam-      . 
pbor.     Arises  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon        ^ 
aDise-camphor.     Almost  completely  white,   inodorous,   melts   at 
200^,  heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble ;  not  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  more  easily  soluble  in  ether,  and  separates  from  the 
etheric  solution  in  small  crystalline  needles ;  partly  volatile. 

t  Pairiing.C4HyO,;  Component  CgH,;  Nucleus  C,;  Actiye  part  CgH. 

riSST  MSMBKR. 

SALICYL: 
Spibotii  Sa.  C4HyOp(C,H,,C^CgH)=«C,4H40^ 

SaUeyl  is  found,  as  salicylous  acid,  in  the  flowers  of  Spirea 
ulmaria,  and  as  salicylic  acid  combined  with  oxide  of  g^oyi, 
0thyl  in  the  oil  of  the  GauUheriaprocumben$  (winter- 
green).  Arises  by  oxidation  of  saligenin,  by  heating  indigo,  salicin, 
epumarin,  etc.,  with  hydrate  of  potassa. 

Hydrate  of  SnUicylous  Acid  (Hydrate  of  Spiroylous  Acid,  Hy* 
drosalicylous  Acid):  HO,C,H„0,^(C,H„  C„  C,H)0  -  HO,  SaO, 
is  found  in  the  flowers  of  Spiraea  ulmaria^  and  is  formed  from 
oxidation  of  saligenin  by  chromic  acid.  The  dry  flowers  of  the 
Spirma  tUmaria  are  distilled  with  water,  until  what  comes  over 
is  no  longer  colored  yellow  by  potassa.  The  obtained  distillate  is 
aecurately  saturated  with  potassa,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to 
dryness  under  exclusion  of  air.  The  residue  is  distilled  with  a 
eorresponding  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid;  a  part  of  the  acid  se- 
palates,  like  oil  from  the  distillate,  another  part  remains  dissolved 
in  the  water;  or,  we  distil  a  mixture  of  3  parts  salacin,  8  parts 
moid  chromate  of  potassa,  4^  parts  sulphuric  acid,  and  36  parts 
water;  when  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the  distillation  is 
continued,  until  drops  of  oil  go  over.  We  dry  the  acid  by  chloride 
of  calcinm,  and  rectify  it.  In  a  pure  state  it  is  an  almost  colorless 
oil  of  the  remarkable  odor  of  the  blossom  of  spirsea ;  tastes  sharp 
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and  bnrning,  and  leaves  a  "white  spot  upon  the  tongue;  not  eauly 
Bolnble  in  water.  The  solution  reddens  litmos  tinetore  in  the 
beginning,  and,  little  by  little,  completely  bleaches  it;  miscible  in 
all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether;  at  20^  becomes  solid; 
boils  at  195^;  sp.  gr.  a  1.1731.  In  the  air  salicylous  «eid  suffers 
no  essential  change;  but  if  an  alkaline  solution  o£  that  substanot 
be  brought  in  contact  with  oxygen^  the  solution  is  colored  black 
under  production  of  acetic  and  melanic  acidj  Cfi^0^'^{CJ3L^C^ 
C,H)0  +  2HO+30«C,H303+C„H,0^  If  the  acid  be  heated 
with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  MaUeylie  acid,  C4H^0,'^ 
(C,H2,C0,G,H)O3,  is  obtained  under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 
Chlorine^  bromine^  and  nitric  acidj  convert  it  into  derived  eom- 
pounds. 

Salieyloue  Acid  Salts.     Salicylous  acid  expels  carbonic  acid 

from  its  combinations;    it  forms  neutral  and  acid 

Sahcyions  acid  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^j^j^  ^^  goluble,  with  difficulty,  ii 

water,  and  some  insoluble.  Very  dilute  solutions  of 
the  acid  are  immediately  colored  yellow  by  potassa;  salts- of  per- 
oxide  of  iron  produce  an  intense  violet  color  in  a  solution  of  tht 
acid,  and  of  the  salt. 

Salicylite  of  Ammonia.  If  the  acid  be  brought  to  concentrated 
ammonia,  the  whole  sets  to  a  yellow  crystalline  mass,  insoluble  in 
water.  If  ammonia  gas  acts  upon  the  acid,  we  obtain  yellow 
crystals.     They  easily  decompose  into  ammonia  and  acid. 

Salicylimidamid  (Spiroylimid):  NH,Sa+NH,2Sa.  If  ui 
alcoholic  solution  of  salicylous  acid  be  brought  together  with 
aqueous  ammonia,  yellowish-white  little  spears  are  formed,  which 
dissolve  by  warming;  after  cooling,  heavy,  deep-yellow  crystals  of 
salicylimid-amid  separate.  Insoluble  in  water,  not  easily  aolubli 
in  alcohol,  unchanged  in  the  air;  melt  at  800^  to  a  brown-yellov 
mass  under  sublimation  of  a  liffht  white  substance.  Weak  acids  do 
not  act  upon  the  compound  in  the  cold,  but,  by  heating,  an  ammonia 
salt  and  salicylous  acid  arise;  caustic  potassa  produces,  by  boil* 
ing,  the  same  decomposition.  If  to  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of 
salicylimid-amid,  oxide  of  copper  and  ammonia  be  added,  thus  is 
produced,  after  10  to  12  minutes,  remarkably  shining,  light  ciys* 
tal  leaflets  of  salicylimid-copper.  This  compound  consists  pf  CujN+ 
salicylimid-amid.  After  drying,  the  crystals  appear  very  fight, 
fiery,  dark-green,  and  satin-lustred ;  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Salicylimidiron :  Fe2N-|- salicylimid-amid,  is  obtained,  when 
a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  decomposed  with  tartaric  acid,  if 
brought  together  with  a  hot  prepared  alcoholic  solution  of  aalicyt 
imid-amid  mixed  with  ammonia.  It  forms  a  yellow-red  precipitate, 
which,  after  drying,  appears  dark  fiery-red.  Also  a  lead  eompausii 
is  known. 

Simple  Salicylite  of  Potassa:  KO,SaO+2aq.,  appears  in  yellow 
quadratic  tables  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre;  is  obtained,  when  to  an 
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alcoholic  solution  of  salicylous  acid  potassa  is  added,  nntil  the 
mass  is  solid. 

The  Acid  Salt:  KO,HO,2SaO,  crystallises  in  fine,  yellomsh 
white,  tnftifor-grouped  needles,  like  quinin.  The  baryta  compound 
appears  as  a  beautiful,  yellow,  crystalline  powder.  The  basic  lead 
compound^  2PbO+SaO,  is  precipitated,  if  a  solution  of  salicylous 
acid  is  mixed  with  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

'  The  Copper  Salt,  CuO,SaO,  is  deposited  in  brownish-green 
crystals,  if,  in*  the  cold,  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  copper  be 
added  to  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  salicylous  acid ;  decomposes, 
by  dry  distillation,  into  salicylous  acid,  parasalicyl,  and  salicylate 
of  protoxide  of  copper,  with  a  few  other  products. 

iichlorsalicylous  Acid:  HO,C,H,Or(C,CI„C„C,  Deriyearadi- 
H)0,  is  known  only  in  combination  with  salicylous  oais  of  saUcjl. 
acid.     This  double  acid  2H0(C„H,0,C1,)0^+Sa0, 
is  obtained  if  chlorine  be  conducted  slowly  over  hydrate  of  salicy- 
lous acid  until  no  more  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  ob- 
served.   The  salicylous  acid  changes  into  a  white,  crystalling  mass, 
which  crystallises  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  right-angled  plates 
of  mother-of  pearl-lustre ;  it  possesses  a  bitter,  aromatic  odor,  re- 
sembling bitter  almond  oil ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.     Gives  with  bases  salts,  mostly  yellow,  and 
soluble  with  difficulty,  or  insoluble  in  water.     If  anhydrous  ammo- 
nia be  conducted  over  the  acid,  we  obtain  a  combination  of  Balicy- 
Umidamid  with  bichlorsalicylimidamid^  which  crystallizes  from  the 
hot  alcoholic  solution  in  small,  yellow,  tasteless  scales,  insoluble 
in  water. 

BibrovMalicylou9  Acid:  HO,C,H,OnC,Br„C„C,  BibromsaUcyi. 
H)0,  is  obtained  if  bromine  be  added  to  an  alcoholic 
soiation  of  salicylous  acid,  until  the  color  no  longer  vanishes ;  the 
whole  becomes  warm,  and  after  cooling  yellow  lanciform  crystals 
separate,  which  are  purified  by  recrystallization.  Crystallizes  in 
rather  large,  firm,  quadratic  columns,  of  pale  yellow  color;  it 
melts  easily  upon  the  water  bath,  sublimes,  and  possesses  an  agree- 
able, benzoic  odor;  quite  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  colors  litmus  and  indigo. 
If  hydrosulphuric  acid  be  led  into  the  warm  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  acid  mixed  with  ammonia,  a  brown  resinous  body  is  precipi- 
tated, which  consists  of  Cj^HgOjSjBrj.  With  bases  it  forms  salts, 
mostly  yellow. 

BwromsaUcylous  Acid  combines  with  salicylous  acid,  forming 
a  double  acid-2HO(C,,H303Br,rO+(C,,H,0,)0-HO,(C,,H,0, 
Br)0-  We  obtain  the  compound  if  bromine  be  very  slowly  con- 
docted  over  salicylous  acid,  or  if  we  mix  a  solution  of  bibromsali- 
ejlons  acid  with  salicylous  acid,  and  precipitate  with  water.  A 
resinous  precipitate  forms,  which  immediately  becomes  solid.  It 
IB  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation.  Crys- 
14 
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tallizes  in  small,  white,  ciliarj,  quadratic  colamns,  which  have 
a  wool-like  appearance ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol;  bleaches  coloring  matter.  If  hydrondphurie  acid  be 
led  into  the  boiling  solution,  mixed  with  ammonia,  there  separates 
bj  mixing  with  water  a  resinous  bodj,  which  consists  of  H0(C|4 

H^Br)<  OQ  +HO(Ci^H,)<  qqC?)-  Gives  with  ammonia  a  com- 
bination consisting  of  bibromsalicyUmviamid  and  ealuylimidamid. 
The  salts  have  a  yellow  color. 

Ckryganisic  Acid:  C„H,0^8N0^-H0,aH,01C, 
adZ*^"""        2N0„C„C,H)N0,(?)    We  boil  nitroanisic  acid  with 

threefold  its  weight  of  fuming  nitric  acid  half  an  hour, 
and  pour  the  fluid  into  20  times  its  volume  of  water.  There  falls 
a  mixture  of  hi-  and  trinitranisol  with  chrysaminic  acid,  which  last 
is  absorbed  by  ammonia  from  the  mixture.  From  the  ammonia 
salt  purified  by  recrystallization  the  acid  is  separated  by  nitric 
acid.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  it  crystallizes  in  small,  shining, 
gold-yellow,  rhombic  leaflets;  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether ;  fuses  by  gentle  warming,  and  sublimes.  Boiled  with 
concentrated  nitric  acid  it  changes  into  pikrino-nitric  acid.  Gives 
with  potassa  an  easily  soluble  salt.  The  ammonia  ialt  crystallises 
in  small  brown  needles;  the  eihyloxyd  compound  in  shining,  gold* 
yellow  leaflets. 

Niiro-9alicylou9  Acid:  HO,C,H,OnC,H„C^,C^NO,)0.  If 
salicylous  acid  be  gently  warmed  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  we  ob- 
tain, without  production  of  nitrous  acid,  a  solid  crystalline  mass, 
which  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  transparent,  yel- 
low prisms.  Almost  inodorous,  does  not  taste  remarkable  at  first, 
but  produces  afterwards  a  violent  itching  in  the  oesophagus ;  fuses 
easily,  and  stiffens  crystalline;  soluble,  with  diiSSculty  in  water^ 
but  easily  in  alcohol,  and  ether;  colors  the  skin  and  nails  perma- 
nently yellow ;  sublimable.  We  obtain  the  salts  of  the  alkalies  in 
yellow  crystals.  The  lead  compound  appears  as  a  yellow  powder, 
the  copper  as  a  green  one.  By  boiling  with  fuming  nitric  acid, 
the  acid  is  converted  into  pikrinnitric  acid.  Nitro-salicylous  acid 
is  double,  consisting  of  salicylous  acid,  and  binitro-salicyloos  acid. 

Salicylic  (Spiroylic)  Acid:  C,H„0,'"(C,H„C„C,H)03« C^fifi^ 

Salicylic  acid.      =*Sa03. 

Salicylic  Acid  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  salicyl- 
ous acid.  It  occurs  in  nature,  in  combination  with  oxide  of  raethjl, 
in  oil  of  Gaultheria  procumbens ;  it  is,  farther,  obtained  if  saligenin, 
salicin,  coumarin,  or  indigo  is  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  ss 
well  as  by  dry  distillation  of  salicylite  and  benzoate  of  copper. 

Hydrate  of  Salicylic  Acid:  HOjSaOs.  The  oil  of  the  aauUhtria 
procumbens  is  exposed,  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  to 
the  temperature  of  45^ ;  wood-spirit,  which  volatilises^  and  a  aolt- 
tion  of  salicylate  of  potassa,  are  formed ;  from  the  latter,  talicylie 
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acid  18  precipitated  by  hydrochloric,  or  sulphuric  acid;  or,  we  heat 
hydrate  of  salicylous  acid,  or  salicin,  with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of 
potassa ;  when  no  more  hydrogen  is  evolved,  the  mass  is  removed 
from  the  fire,  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  salicylic  acid  precipitated 
by  sulphuric  acid.  It  separates  from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  in 
long  friable  crystals;  from  the  alcoholic  solution  we  obtain  the 
acid  in  voluminous,  brittle,  four-sided  prisms;  by  very  slowly  eva- 
porating the  etheric  solutioA  in  a  high  cylindrical  glass,  we  obtain 
crystals  8  to  4  centim.  long,  and  4  to  6  milim.  broad.  Slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  abundantly  in  hot,  and  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether ;  possesses  a  sweetish  taste,  irritating  the  oesoph- 
agus; the  solutions  redden  litmus;  melts  at  150^;  completely 
Bablimes.  If  suddenly  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  it  decom- 
}M>se8  into  phenol  and  carbonic  acid.  Gives,  with  fuming  nitric  acid^ 
derived  products;  likewise  by  the  action  of  chlorine  and  bromine. 
Warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassay  chloranil 
arises.  With  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  a  paired  sulphur 
acid,  which  forms,  with  most  bases,  soluble  salts. 

Salieylie  Acid  Salts,  The  compounds  with  ammonia,  potassa, 
fioda,  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  are  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  those  with  oxide  of  lead,  copper,  and  silver, 
soluble  with  difiiculty.  If  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  peroxide  of  iron  be 
brought  upon  a  crystal  of  salicylic  acid,  it  is  colored  black  as  ink ; 
if  the  acid  be  dissolved  in  water,  a  trace  of  the  iron  salt  is  sufficient 
to  diffuse  a  violet  color  through  the  fluid.  Salicylic  acid  expels  car- 
bonic acid  from  its  compounds;  from  the  concentrated  solution  of  the 
salt,  the  latter  is  mostly  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  forms 
only  neutral  salts.  The  ammonia  salt  crystallizes  in  white  needles 
of  a  silky  lustre.  If  the  salt  be  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  it  de- 
composes into  water,  and  salicylamidic  acid  mNH,, 
CAOr(C.H^C„C,H)0,;  it  is  soluble,  with  difficulty  feld?^^ 
in  cold  water,  and  easily  in  hot;  crystallizes  in  qua- 
drilateral prisms;  fuses  at  100^,  and  sublimes  unchanged.  Acids 
decompose  the  compounds  into  salicylic  acid  and  ammonia. ''^    The 

*  If  indigo  be  boiled  with  a  concentrated  potassa  solution,  and  to  the  Anthranilie 

eoooentratSi  solution,  before  the  indigo-blue  completely  ranishes,  if  per-  *®'^' 

oxide  of  manganese  be  added,  in  small  portions,  until  a  proof,  dissolTcd  in  water, 

deposits  no  more  indigo,  the  mass  contains  anthranilate  of  potassa.     Now  the  crys- 

taOiied  anthranilie  acid  consists  of  NCj^H^O^,  and,  also,  salicylamidic  acid  has  the 

■tme  eonstitntion.    Both  compounds,  howerer,  are  not  identical.    When  the  aboTC- 

nentioaed  mass  is  dissolyed  in  alcohol,  and  the  excess  of  potassa  is  precipitated  by 

Mffbonio  aeid,  anthranilie  acid  is  obtained ;  from  the  abftltered  solution,  we  obtain, 

bj  evmporation,  anthranilate  of  potassa,  in  yery  small,  thin  leaflets,  grouped  together. 

If  tkis  salt  be  dissoWed  in  a  little  water,  we  obtain,  upon  addition  of  acetic  acid, 

k^dtaU  oftaUhranUk  acid,  EO,'SC^^HJ[)^.     It  crystallixes  in  yellowish,  transparent 

loaflets  of  mat  lustre,  and  half  an  inch  in  lengtii;  in  cold  water  not  easily  soluble, 

liwt  eaailj  m  boiling;  it  is  also  taken  up,  in  lai^e  quantities,  by  alcohol  and  ether; 

it  malta  at  186^,  and  sublimes  similarly  to  benxoio  acid.     If  it  be  heated  to  boiling, 

it  aeparatea  into  anilin,  NC.gHy,  and  carbonic  acid;  with  the  alkalies,  it  gires  salts 

M^uble  in  water  and  aloohoL 
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potassa  salt  is  separated,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion in  vacuum,  in  colorless,  silky,  lustrous  crystals.  The  oxide 
of  lead  salt  appears  in  beautiful,  transparent  crystals,  and  the 
silver  salt  in  small,  transparent,  very  lustrous  crystals. 

Trihromanisol  (Spiroylbromid):  C^H,0,'"(C,HjpC5,C,H)Br„  is 
only  known  in  combination  with  bromanisol,  and  produces  the  so- 
called  bibromanisol:  C„H,0,Br+C„H,0JBr3=C„H^0,Br^  Wc 
add  bromine  to  anisol,  mix  the  obtained  product  with  water,  and 
crystallize  it  from  the  boiling  alcoholic  solution.  It  appears  in 
very  shining  scales ;  fuses  at  54^  ;  sublimable. 

Salicylnitrid  (Trinitranisol):  C,H,0,  (C,H^C^,C,H)  SNO^.  We 
treat  anisol,  or  nitro-anisol,  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  fuming 
sulphuric  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  or,  we  warm  gently  1  part  anissio 
acid  with  15  parts  of  the  same  mixture,  and  add  water  to  the 
cooled  mixture,  thus  the  salicyl-nitrid  is  precipitated  as  a  heavy 
oil,  which  quickly  stiffens  to  a  solid,  light,  yellow  mass.  It  dis- 
solves easily  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  separates  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  in  yellow,  shining  plates.  Insoluble  in 
water,  melts  at  58  to  60^,  and  if  cautiously  heated,  may  be  sub- 
limed. Warmed  with  concentrated  potassa-lye,  it  is  decomposed 
under  formation  of  pikranisic  acid.  If  the  alcoholic  solution  be 
brought  in  contact  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  we  obtain  a  base 
of  binitro-anisidin,  which  consists  of  (C,4H,Oj,2N0l)'"NH,. 
„.  .      .   ,  The  so-called  Binitranisol  —  C^HjjO,(2C,H-Ca, 

Bmitram80l.         g^jjQ^  ^  C,H,0,(C,H„C.,C,H)3N0,  -  0,^0,  + 

2NO4,  is  a  compound  of  salicyl  nitrid  with  nitro-anisoL  It  arises 
when  anisol  is  boiled  a  few  minutes  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  Upon 
addition  of  water,  a  yellow  liquid  is  separated,  which  soon  hardens 
to  an  amber-yellow  mass.  From  the  boiling  solution,  the  com- 
pound is  separated  in  long,  yellowish  needles;  insoluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether;  fuses  at  86^,  sublim- 

If  to  boiling  concentrated  potassa-lye  of  1.45  sp.  gr.,  which  boils  at  150°,  ▼• 
gradully  add  pulverized  indigo-blue,  after  a  little  a  deposition  of  smaU  yeUow  crys- 
tals takes  place,  and,  in  cooling,  the  whole  stiffens  to  a  crystalline  masa,  whOst 
sometimes  a  yellow  potassa  salt,  sometimes  hydrate  of  potassa,  is  separated.  This 
mass  dissolves  in  water  with  brownish-yellow  color;  and,  at  the  same  time,  indigo- 
blue  is  deposited.  If  the  alkaline  fluid  be  at  once  nearly  saturated  with  an  acid,  a 
bluish  green  precipitate  is  formed,  and  in  the  fluid  abfiltered  fh)m  this  precipitate, 
we  obtain,  by  an  excess  of  acid,  an  abundant  flaky  precipitate  of  cAryMMtUc  medt 
which,  after  drying,  contracts  to  a  pulverizable  reddish  brown  mass.  If  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  alcohol  and  water  be  saturated  at  boiling  heat  with  chryaaniUc  acid, 
the  greater  part  of  the  acid  separates  from  the  filtered  solution  in  thick  ateUifoim 
groups  of  very  fine  needles.  The  acid  is  said  to  consist  of  HO,N,Cg,H,^0^  but  it  it 
probably  a  mixed  substance.  If  it  be  boiled  with  a  dilute  mineral  acid,  it  decom- 
poses completely  into  anthranilic  acid,  which  remains  dissolved,  and  another  bo^Jt 
which  is  deposited  in  cooling,  in  very  fine  needles  of  deep,  blue-black  color;  theM 
two  substances  do  not  appear  to  have  the  same  constitution.  ChryaaniUc  acid  is 
easily  dissolved  in  pure  alkalies.  When  no  excess  of  alkali  is  present,  the  sdutioii 
has  a  golden-yellow  color;  but  if  an  excess  be  present,  the  solution  ia  c<»loied 
greenish,  and  is  covered,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  by  a  deep,  bine  layer. 
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able  unchanged.  By  a  potassa  solution,  it  is  converted  into  nitro- 
phenesic  acid.  With  sulphide  ammonium  it  gives,  in  the  alcoholic 
solution,  a  double  base,  consisting  of  anisidin  and  binitro-anisidin. 

BichlonalicylicJicid:  H0,C,H,0,'"(C,C1,,C„C,H)       . 
O3.   Into  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  sali-  p^^g  oTaali- 
eylate  of  potassa,  chlorine  gas  is  slowly  led  as  long  oyiic  acid. 
as  the  brown  precipitate,  which  is  at  once  formed, 
is  increased.     This  is  impure  bichlor-salicylate  of  potassa,  which, 
by  repeated  crystallization  from  the  hot,  saturated,  aqueous  solu- 
tion, is  purified.  From  the  pure  potassa  salt  the  acid  is  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid.     It  is  separated  from  the  concentrated  al- 
eoholic   solution   in  hard,  easily-pulverized  octahedrons;    almost 
insoluble  in  water,  very  easily  dissolved  in  alcohol  and   ether. 
Nitrie  cund  decomposes  the  compound,  forming  nitro-chlorsalicylic 
acid.      The    potassa    salt  forms   small,   grayish-white    crystals, 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  A  compound  of  bichlor-salicyUc  acid  with 
9alicylic  add  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  an  excess 
of  salicylic  acid. 

Bibromsalicylic  Add:  H0,C,H,0nC,Br„C^,C,H)03.  We 
treat  finely  pulverized  salicylic  acid  with  an  excess  of  bromine. 
The  decomposed  mass  is  washed  out  with  water,  and  then  dis- 
solved, boiling  hot,  in  ammonia.  From  the  solution  of  ammonia 
salt,  the  acid  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  purified 
by  repeated  crystallization  out  of  alcohol.  Crystallizes  in  color- 
less or  pale-yellow  needles;  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  potassa  salt  is  obtained,  when 
bromine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  salicylate  of  potassa ;  in  water 
not  easily  soluble.  If  we  let  bromine  act  upon  an  excess  of  salicylic 
acid,  we  thus  obtain  a  combination  of  hihrom-salicylic  add  with 
salusylie  add,  which  double  acid  crystallizes  from  the  boiling  al- 
coholic solution,  in  colorless,  very  lustrous  prisms.  The  salts  are 
less  soluble  than  the  corresponding  ones  of  salicylic  acid. 

Tribrom'salicylic  Add:  HO,C,H,0,'^(C,Br„C„C2Br)03,  is  ob- 
tained, when  bibrom-salicylic  acid  is  exposed  with  bromine  to  the 
sunlight  for  20  to  SO  days.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  it  crys- 
tallises in  small,  yellowish,  easily  pulverized  prisms;  insoluble  in 
water,  rather  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  With  soda,  potassa,  and 
ammonia,  it  gives  salts  scarcely  soluble  in  water. 

BinUrO'Salicylic  Add:  HO,C,H,0,^(C,2NO„C„C,H)03.  If  bi- 
nitro-salicylate  of  methyl,  which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  fuming  sulphuric  acid  and  fuming  nitric  acid, 
be  boiled  with  dilute  potassa  lye,  we  obtain  binitro-salicylate  of 
potassa  as  a  beautiful  red  salt,  out  of  which  the  acid  is  precipi- 
tated by  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  the  hot  aqueous 
Bolntion  in  needles  of  silky  lustre ;  is  easily  dissolved  in  ether, 
Alcohol,  and  hot  water ;  fusible,  and  by  being  cautiously  heated 
anblimable.     The  ammonia  salt  appears  in  small  yellow  needles ; 
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it  gives  mth  potassa  a  neutral  and  a  ba»ie  compound  ;  the  latter 
contains  two  atoms  potassa,  the  former  exhibits  a  crystalline, 
chromc-yellow  powder,  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water;  the 
latter  compound  possesses  a  beautiful  red  color. 

If  we  dissolve  salicylic  acid  in  moderately  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  and  digest  the  solution  a  short  time  upon  the  water  bath,  in 
cooling  a  combination  of  hinitr(h%aiicylio  acid  with  Mlieylie  aeid 
^B,OjC^^K^yUOfig  is  separated,  which  is  called  nitr(h$dliejflie 
acid.  The  same  compound  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  indigo  (indigotic  acid)  and  salicylate  of  methyl.  Crys- 
tallizes in  white,  stellated  needles,  possesses  a  bitter,  astringent, 
feebly  acid  taste,  sublimes  by  being  cautiously  heated ;  requires 
1000  parts  cold  water  for  solution,  but  dissolves  in  boiling  water 
in  every  proportion ;  in  a  crystalline  condition  it  contains  4  atoms 
water;  it  expels  carbonic  acid  from  its  combinations.  Its  salts 
are  mostly  yellow ;  a  solution  of  the  acid  colors  the  salts  of  the 
peroxide  of  iron  red.  If  nitro-salicylate  of  methyl  be  treated  with 
ammonia,  after  evaporating  the  solution,  nitro-salicylamidic  acid  is 
obtained  in  small  shining  needles;  they  consist  of  NIL,SaO.+NH„ 
C,H,Or(C.2NO„C„C,H)03. 

Trinitro'salicylic  Acid:  H0,C,H,0,^(C,2N0  ,C„C,N0,)03,  is 
formed  simultaneously  with  binitro-salicylic  acid ;  is  only  known 
in  combination  with  oxide  of  methyl. 

Parasaiicyl.  PartwaKcy ?  (Paraspiroyl):  0,^11,0..    If  salicylate 

of  copper  at  220^  be  subjected  to  dry  distillation, 
there  goes  over  with  carbonic  acid  and  oxide  of  carbon  a  greenish 
yellow,  oily  fluid,  from  which  after  a  little  time  colorless,  trans- 
parent crystals  are  deposited,  which  have  the  same  constitution 
as  anhydrous  salicylous  acid.  If  the  oily  product  of  distillation  be 
warmed  with  dilute  potash  lye,  salicylous  acid  dissolves,  and  as 
residue  parasaiicyl  remains,  which,  by  evaporating  the  alcoholic 
solution,  crystallizes  in  quadrilateral  prisms ;  insoluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  fuses  at  127^,  forming  a  pale 
yellowish  fluid,  which  at  95^  stiffens  to  a  radiated  crystalline  mass; 
sublimes  at  180^,  in  colorless  needles.  Strong  nitric  acid  changes 
parasaiicyl  into  pikrin-nitric  acid.  Chlorine  and  bromine  decom- 
pose it  in  the  sunlight,  forming  crystalline  products.  Towards  the 
alkalies  it  behaves  quite  indifferent. 


PAIRED  RADICAL  OP  SALICYL. 
Coumaiyl:  C4H,^8as=s2C4Hj+0,'^(C,Hg,Cj,C,H)=»C,gH70,;  Con. 

Coumarin.     *        Coumarylous  Acid  (Coumarin,  Tonka-camphor): 

HOjCouO,  is  found  in  the  Tonquin  bean,  in  Aspervk 
odorata^  and  in  the  flowers  of  Melilotus  off.  The  Tonquin  oeanB, 
which  contain  this  body  in  crystallized  form,  are  extracted  by 
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alcohol,  and  the  solation  evaporated  to  synip  thickness.  It  crys- 
tallizes from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  fine,  white,  Instrons  needles, 
which  grate  between  the  teeth ;  insoluble  in  cold  water,  somewhat 
soluble  in  boiling,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  heavier 
than  water;  possesses  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell  and  burning 
taste ;  melts  at  50^,  and  stiffens  to  a  crystalline  mass ;  boils  at 
270^.  With  cold /umm^  nitric  acid  it  gives  nitro-eoumarylou$ 
addy  and  by  being  heated  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  it  is  con- 
verted into  coumarylic  acid,  under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 
From  the  yellow  alkaline  solution  acids  asain  separate  coumarin. 
Nttr(heoumart/lou8  add  crystallizes  from  we  alcoholic  solution  in 
small,  white,  silky-lustred  needles.  By  continued  boiling  with 
nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  pikrin-nitric  acid. 

Coumarylic  Acid:  HO,Cou03.    We  boil  coumary- 
lous  acid  with  concentrated  potassa  lye,  so  long  as  ^^f"^*^^^ 
the  evolution  of  gas  takes  place.     The  residue  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  coumarylic  acid  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.     It  separates  ft'om  the  boiling  alcoholic  solution  in 
very  lustrous,  transparent,  bitter-tasting  leaflets ;  reddens  litmus, 
completely  saturates  the  bases,  not  volatile.     Coumarylous,  as 
well  as  coumarylic  acid,  when  melted  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  is 
converted  into  salicylic  acid,  under  evolution  of  carburetted  hydro- 
gen gas. 

Saligenin :  H0,C,H,0nCaH^Ces,C2H)0(?)-:  C^^HgO,. 

Occurrence. — In  the  willow  bark  a  bitter  substance  occurs, 
called  Salicin.  By  fermentation  it  separates  into  sugar  and  sali- 
genin. Saligenin  consists  of  Cj^HgO^;  under  the  influence  of 
ozydizing  bodies,  it  is  converted  into  salicylous  acid,  Cj^H^O^, 
whilst  simultaneously  water  is  formed.  If  we  consider  saligenin 
as  consisting  of  H0,C4H^0j,'"(C,H„Cfl,CjH)0,  then  its  conversion 
into  salicylous  acid  consists  simply  in  the  removal  of  H^  from  the 
pairling. 

We  obtain  saligenin  if  fifty  parts  finely  pulverized  salicin  be 
dissolved  in  200  parts  water,  to  the  mixture  3  parts  emulsin  be 
added,  and  the  whole  exposed  for  24  hours  to  a  steady  temperature 
of  40^.  Saligenin  generally  crystallizes  in  small  rhombohedrons, 
and  is  purified  by  repeated  crystallization.  From  the  hot  aqueous 
saturated  solution,  saligenin  crystallizes  in  rhombic  plates,  of 
mother-of-pearl  lustre,  unctuous  to  the  touch.  Dissolves  in  boiling 
water  in  almost  every  proportion,  and  in  15  parts  water  at  22^; 
also  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  If  saligenin  be  heated 
above  140  to  160^,  it  is  changed  into  a  yellow,  amber-like  mass 
of  saliretiriy  which  consists  of  Cj^H^jOj.  This  sub-  g^uretin^ 
stance  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  upon  saligenin  and  salicin.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  ammonia,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.    Under  the  influence  of  platinum  blacky  and  admission 
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of  air,  it  is  converted  into  salicyltms  acid^  eren  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature ;  the  same  oxidation  occurs  when  saliretin  is  warmed  with 
chromic  acidy  bichromate  of  potassaj  or  oxide  of  Mver,  Coneenr 
trated  nitric  acid  changes  it  into  pikrin-nitric  acid.  If  we  let 
chlorine  act  upon  salicin,  we  obtain  several  compounds,  which 
consist  of  sugar  united  with  chlor-,  bichlor-,  and  trichlor-saligenin, 
and  under  the  influence  of  emnlsin  these  separate  into  sugar  and 
the  above-mentioned  chlorine  combinations  {see  Salicin). 
^, .      J.  Chlor-ealigeniny  Cj^HyClO^  crystallises  from  the 

orsa  igexun.    j^^^  aqueous  solution  in  beautiful,  colorless,  rhombic 

plates,  which  dissolve  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  With  potassa 
saligenin  seems  to  form  a  combination.  The  solution  of  saligenin 
and  of  chlorsaligenin  colors  the  peroxide  of  iron  8aU$  blue. 

Rutilin:  C^H^O^,  andJSu/n:  0,^11^0^  are  sub- 
rufin.    ^         stances  obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  saligenin  {eee  Salicin). 

SECOND  MEMBIR. 

ANISYL : 

C^n,0r(2CaHjpCe,C,H)=C,.H,0,=.An. 

Anisyl,  like  salicyl,  unites  with  oxygen  to  form  anisylous  and 
anisylic  acid. 

Anisylous  acid.       hydrate  of  Aniif/loue  Acid:  H0,C,H,0r(2C,H^ 

C0,C3H)OaHO,AnO,  forms  simultaneously  with  ani- 
sylic acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  solid  anise-oil  and  dra- 
cuiiculus  oil.  The  mixture  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric 
acid  is  shaken  with  dilute  potassa-Iye,  which  absorbs  the  anisylic 
acid,  and  the  remaining  fluid  anisylous  acid  is  purified  by  shaking 
with  water  and  rectification.  It  is  yellow,  has  an  aromatic  odor  and 
burningtaste;  sp.gr.  1.09;  boils  at  253^;  not  easily  soluble  in  water; 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  With  concen- 
trated nitric  acidy  it  gives  nitro-anisylous  acid,  and  with  chlorine 
and  bromincj  compounds  which  exhibit  anisylic  acid,  in  which  1 
atom  oxygen  is  replaced  by  1  atom  chlorine  or  bromine.  In  its 
behavior  to  chlorine  and  bromine,  anisylous  acid  differs  widely 
from  salicylous  acid.  With  ammonia  anisylous  acid  gives  anityl* 
imidamic/ssNH3,An-(-NU,2An,  which  in  its  constitution  entirely 
agrees  with  salicylimidamid ;  it  forms  hard,  easily  pulverised 
crystals.  If  anisylous  acid  be  heated  with  hydrate  of  potaasa, 
anisylic  acid  is  obtained  under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 
Anisylic  acid.  Hydrate  of  Anisylic  Acid  (Anisic  Acid,  Draco- 
nic Acid):  HOjAnOj.  Solid  anis-oil  is  digested  a 
long  time,  with  moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid,  at  25^,  and, 
when  the  action  has  ceased,  the  crude  product  washed  with  water,  is 
dissolved  in  aqueous  ammonia.     The  ammonia  salt,  obtained  by 
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the  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  Bolution,  is  purified  by  repeated 
crystallization,  then  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  obtained 
lead-salt  decomposed  by  hydrosulphario  acid.  After  the  decom- 
position, the  whole  is  treated  with  boiling  water,  and  from  the  hot, 
filtered  solution  the  acid  is  procured  in  crystals.  Or,  we  let  fall 
anisylons  acid  by  drops  upon  fused  hydrate  of  potassa,  dissolve 
the  mass  in  water,  and  precipitate  the  anisylic  acid  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  From  dracnnoulus  oil  also  is  anisylic  acid  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  long,  sharp,  shining 
prisms ;  in  cold  water  is  scarcely  soluble,  but  dissolves  abundantly 
in  boiling,  as  also  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  solution  reacts 
acid;  m^lts  at  175^;  sublimable.  Subjected  with  baryta  to  dry 
distillation  anisylic  acid  separates  into  anisol  and  carbonic  acid. 
Treated  with  chlorine,  brominej  and  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  derived 
compounds.  The  ammonia  salt  crystallizes  in  large,  prismatic 
plates,  so  do  also  the  potassa  and  soda  salts.  With  oxide  of  lead 
and  oxide  of  silver  anisylic  acid  gives  not  easily  soluble  salts. 

Bioxyehl^eofAnisyl:  C,H,0n2C,H„C„C^)  {  cf-An{  ^J. 

If  we  distil  anisylic  acid  with  chloride  of  phosphorus,  we  thus 
obtain,  under  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  distillate,  which 
consists  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  and  bioxychloride  of  anisyl. 
If  this  distillate  be  subjected  to  repeated  distillation,  at  first,  the 

Phosphorus  compound  goes  over,  and  at  270°  the  anisyl  compound. 
'his  latter  is  quickly  washed  with  a  little  cold  Water,  dried  over 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified.  A  colorless  fluid  of  strong 
odor;  sp.  gr.  1.261;  boiling  point  262^;  in  the  moist  air  it  is 
quickly  converted  into  anisylic  acid,  with  formation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Bioxyhromide  of  Anisyl:   C^H,0,"(2C,H„C„C,H)|  gj- An 
I  Br  ^^  ob^ii^cd  by  ^^  direct  action  of  bromine  upon  anisylous 

acid.  Crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in  white,  silky-lustred 
needles,  which  do  not  change  in  the  air,  but  by  being  heated  with 
a  solution  of  potassa  separate  into  bromide  of  potassium  and  ani- 
sylate  of  potassar.  By  the  continued  action  of  bromine  hioxyhro^ 
mide  of  bibromanisyl  appears  to  be  formed. 

Antsyl^nitrid:  C,,H,0,(2C,H,,C„C,H)3NO„  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  phenetol. 

Bichloranisylic  Acid:    H0,C,H,0nC,Cl„C,H3, 
Ce,C,H)Oy  is  only  known  in  combination  with  ant-  ^'^!^^^'^' 
sylie  add.     It  is  formed  when  dry  anisylic  acid  is  aoisyi. 
exposed  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine.     From  the 
alcoholic  solution  it  crystallizes  in  fine,  shining  needles ;  insoluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  warm  alcohol  and  ether ;  fuses  at  176°, 
sablimable. 
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Bromani^ylie  Acid:  HOyOigH^BrO^,  is,  like  chloranisylio  acid, 
a  double  acid,  consisting  of  anisylio  and  bibromanisylic  acid;  it  is 
obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  bromine  upon  anisylic  acid.  It 
crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  very  fine,  shining  needles, 
which  fuse  at  204^,  sublime,  and  are  easily  soluble  in  warm  alcohol 
and  ether.  With  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  it  gives  soluble 
salts* 

BinUro-anuylic  Acid:  H0,C^H,0,'^(C^N0^,C^C,H)03,  is  not 
known  isolated;  with  anisylic  acid  it  forms  two  combinations, 
corresponding  to  the  formulae : — 

1.  HO,C,H,0,(C,2NO„C„C,H)03+ 8(H0,C,eH,0^  -  •Nitro- 

anisylic  acid. 

2.  HO,C,H,0,(C,2NO„C.,C,H)03+HO,C,^H,0,=  »>Nitro. 

anisylic  acid. 

The  former  compound  is  formed  simultaneously  with  anisylie 
acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  dracunculus  oil,  and  is  found 
in  the  mother  liquor  which  remains  behind  in  the  preparation  of 
anisylate  of  ammonia.  It  crystallizes  from  the  hot  alcoholic  solu- 
tion in  flat,  colorless,  and  nearly  tasteless  needles,  hardly  soluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  With  chlorine  and 
bromine  it  forms  double  compounds  of  nitroanisylio  with  ehhramr 
9ylic  and  bromanitylie  acid. 

The  second  compound  is  obtained  when  anisylic  acid  or  the  pre- 
ceding compound '  is  digested  a  long  time  with  concentrated  nitrie 
acid.  By  repeated  crystallization  from  hot  alcohol,  it  appears  in 
very  fine,  white  needles,  tasteless  and  odorless,  almost  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  warm  alcohol  and  ether ;  melts  at 
175  to  180^,  not  distillable  without  decomposition.  By  boiling 
fuming  nitric  acid,  it  is  changed  into  the  so-called  binitraniidf  a 
compound  of  salicyl-nitrid  with  nitroanisol.  Brought  in  contact 
with  chloride  of  phosphorus^  we  obtain,  under  formation  of  biaxy- 
chloride  of  phosphorus^  one   of  the   nitro-compoundss(C|5HfO, 

2N0J  <  Q?  -I-  An  <  rv^\  corresponding  to  bioxychloride  of  anisyl; 

this  nitro-compound  separates  in  the  air  into   hydrochlorio  and 
nitro-a.nisylic  acid. 

Salt-like  Conibinations  of  Oxide  of  Methyl  and  Oxide  of  Etkyl  tdth  (hi 

Acids  of  Salicyl  and  Anisyl, 

Salicylate  of  Methyl  (Gaultheric  Acid):  MeO,SaOj. 
of  o:ride  oP  ^"^^^  compound  is  the  main  constituent  of  the  oil  of 
methyl  GauUheria  vrocumbens.     If  the  latter  be  distilled, 

at  first  an  oil  goes  over  which  consists  of  Cj^Hg,  and 
at  224^  comes  the  pure  compound.  It  is  also  obtained  when  2 
parts  wood-spirit,  l|  parts  salicylic  acid,  and  1  part  sulphuric 
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acid,  are  subjected  to  distillation.     A  colorless  liquid,  of  pleasant 
aromatic  odor  and  taste ;  dissolves  a  little  in  water,  but  in  all  pro- 

;ortions  in  ether  and  alcohol;  boils  at  211  to  224°;  ^p.  gr.  1.173. 
'his  compound  behaves  quite  like  a  paired  acid ;  it  expels  car- 
bonic acid  from  its  combinations,  and  forms  a  series  of  salts,  which 
contain  1  atom  base  to  1  atom  salicylate  of  methyl. 

The  potassa  camvoundj  EO.+  MeO,SaO^  is  obtained  by  mixing 
a  cold  concentratea  solution  of  potassa  with  salicylate  of  methyl ; 
it  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  six-sided  plates,  which 
are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     If  the  aqueous  solution 
be  warmed,  there  are  formed  wood-spirit  and  salicylate  of  methyl. 
If  upon  salicylate  of  methyl  we  let  chlorine  act,  we  obtain  hichlor* 
$alicylate  of  methyl^  which  crystallizes,  and  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.    In  the  same  manner  we  obtain  jj^  of^ethvl. 
br  bromine  the  correiponding  bromine  compounds ; 
they  possess,  like  the  salicylate  of  methyl,  the  pro-  BromsaUcylate 
parties  of  an  acid,  and  unite  with  the  bases  to  form  ^  ™®  ^  - 
.salts.    In  like  manner,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  salicylate 
of  methyl,  a  compound  arises,  which  consists  of  bint- 
tro-iolicylate  and  salicylate  of  methyl.     If  we  make  Nitro-saiioyUte 
use  of  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and  fuming  sul-  ^^^^^^y^- 
phnric  acid,  there  are  formed  binitro-aalicylate  and 
trinitrO'Salicylate  of  methyl.     The  former  compound  crystallizes 
in  pale-yellowish  scales,  which  fuse  at  124^;  the  latter  compound 
crystallizes  in  yellow  plates ;  they  all  possess  acid  properties,  ahd 
form  with  ammonia  crystallizable  salts. 

Aniaylate  of  Methyl:  MeO,AnOj,  is  obtained  by   .  .   ,  ^  * 
distilling  2  parts  wood-spirit,  1  part  anisylic  acid,  j^^ji 
and  1  part  sulphuric  acid.  The  compound  goes  over 
as  a  heavy  oil,  which  stiffens  crystalline.     Crystallizes  from  the 
alcoholic  or  etheric  solution  in  white,  shining  scales,  which  fuse  at 
46°;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  of 
agreeable  odor,  like  anise  oil,  burning  taste.     Gives  no  compounds 
with  the  bases.     By  chlorincy  bromine^  and  nitric  acidy  we  obtain, 
combinations  of  oxide  of  methyl  with  chloranieylic^  bromanieylic 
and  nitro-anisylic  acidy  all  of  which  are  neutral,  and  crystallize. 

Salicylate  of  Ethyl :  AeO,SaOj,  is  obtained,  like        , 
the  oxide  of  methyl  combination.  A  fluid  heavier  than  oompounds.  ^ 
irater;  boils  at  225°;  smells  less  agreeably  than  the 
methyl  compound;  behaves  like  a  paired  acid.      With  chlorine^ 
hromincy  and  nitric  acidy  it  gives  the  oxide  of  ethyl  compounds^ 
which  all  have  the  properties  of  an  acid,  and  crystallize;  they 
correspond  to  the  compounds  of  salicylate  of  methyl. 

Ant9ylate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,An03,  a  colorless  liquid,  of  burning, 
Aromatio  taste  and  smell;  heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is  inso- 
luble; dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether;  boils  at  250°;  not 
acid.  Behaves  to  nitric  acidy  chlorine^  and  bromine  like  the  cor- 
responding methyl  compound. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  ACIDS  OF  THE  SALICTL  QBOUP. 

CARYOPHYLLIC  ACE): 

Caryophyilic  CaryopTiylKc  acid  is  the  principal  oonstituent  of  the 
^^  oil  of  cloves,  which  is  procared  from  the  flower-buds 

of  Eugenia  caryophyllata.  If  this  oil  be  subjected  to  distilladon 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  a  neutral  oil  goes  over, 
whilst  caryophyllate  of  potaSsa  remains;  if  this  substance  be  de- 
Piment  acid,      composed  by  a  mineral  acid,  caryophyilic  acid  goes 

over  by  distillation.  From  pimenta  oil,  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  fruit  of  Myrtu%  pimenta^  we  obtain,  in  like  man- 
ner, pimentic  acid^  which  is  identical  with  caryophyilic  acid.  An 
oily,  water-clear  fluid,  sp.  gr.  1.079,  taste  aromatic,  burning, 
sharp ;  odor  like  cloves ;  but  little  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  fatty  oils;  boils  at  243%  and 
forms  with  the  bases  salts,  which  have  the  smell  and  taste  of  the 
acids;  by  nitric  acid  it  becomes  red,  and  by  peroxide  of  iron  salts 
violet  red. 
EueeniiL  Eugenin  is  a  body  which  is  deposited  in  leaflets 

of  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  from  the  water  distilled 
away  from  cloves.     It  is  indifferent,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  aitd  has  the  same  constitution  as  caryophyilic  acid. 
Guaiacacid.  Guaiac  Add:  H0,Cj,H70^    It  occurs  in  ^aiae 

resin.  It  crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in 
irregular  warts,  dissolves  easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  is 
Bublimable,  and  separates  by  distillation  with  baryta  into  carbonic 
acid  and  guaiacen  s  CjoH^O,  (?)•   As  yet  not  further  investigated. 


Fourth  Group. 
Carbon  KttcUut:  Cg. 

It  Includes: 

a.  The  Benzid  Group:  Component  C,H,;    Nucleus  C,;    Active 

element  H. 
I.  The  Benzoyl  Group :  Component  C^H, ;  Nucleus  C, ;    Active 

part  CjjH. 

THE  BENZID  GROUP. 
CompoDent  C^H, ;  Nacleufl  Cg ;  Active  element  H. 

The  benzid  group  corresponds  to  the  methyl  group;  thus,  for 
example,  ethyl,  2C2H,,H,  with  the  nucleus  Cg,  is  the  radical  of 
benzin  2C,H„C„H. 


To  this  group  belong : 
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Boiling  point. 


o 
o 


Member  1.  (unknown). 

"      2,  Benzid,  Bd  -2C,H^a,H«C„H.  —       80^.5. 

"      8.  Tolid,     Td  -3C,H^C,,H=C„H,  —  109^ 

«      4.  Xyloid,  Xd  -4C,H„C,,H«C,,h'  —       — 

«      6.  Cumid,   Cd  «5C,H„C3,H=.C„H,,  —  144" 

«      6.  Cjmid,  Cyd-6C,H„C„H=CsoH,3  —  171" 

The  radicals  of  this  group  are  not  known  in  isolated  condition; 
they  all  combine  with  H,  and  these  combinations  correspond  to  4 
Yolumes  gas.  Each  member  of  the  benzid  group  has  a  corre- 
sponding one  in  the  benzoyl  group ;  thus  benzoyl  2CjHj,,Cj,(LH 
corresponds  to  benzid  2Cfi^C^My  and  benzoic  acid  H0(2CjHj, 
Cg,C,H)03  to  hydro-beniid  (2C,H3,C8,H)II,  in  the  same  manner 
as  acetic  acid  H0(C-Hj,C3H)03  corresponds  with  hydro-methyl 
(CjH,H)H.  As  by  tne  decomposition  of  hydrate  of  acetic  acid 
hydro-methyl  arises,  so  from  the  hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  is  formed 
hydro-benzid,  from  toluylic  acid,  hydro-tolid,  etc.  The  hydrogen 
compounds  of  this  group  also  arise  by  the  dry  distillation,  espe- 
cially of  carboniferous  organic  bodies.  The  radicals  farther  unite 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  NO^.  Thus,  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
upon  hydro-benzid  (C,^HJH,  we  first  obtain  (CjjH.)Cl,  but  if  the 
action  of  chlorine  continue,  we  obtain  (CsH,,^, 026)013.  As  soon 
as  these  bodies  form,  they  unite  with  the  simultaneously  arising 
hydrochloric  acid,  hence  we  obtain  (6i2H3)0l3-f-3H01;  if  we 
treat  this  compound  with  potassa  lye,  it  separates  into  (0,2113)013, 
chloride  of  potassium  and  water.  It  may  be  supposed  that  by  the 
continued  action  of  potassa  upon  (0^113)013  an  acid  arises,  which 
is  constituted  of  (0,jH3)0g.  If  we  treat  the  nitrogen-combinations 
of  these  radicals  with  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  NO^  is  replaced  by 
NH,  (under  separation  of  sulphur  and  formation  of  water),  where- 
by organic  bases  arise,  which  appear  as  ammonia,  in  which  the 
third  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  O^H^jO^^H^,  etc.,  and 
which  correspond  to  the  bases  of  the  methyl  group  {compare 
General  Part,  page  81). 


SSCOND   MEMBIR. 

BENZID : 

Bd=»2CgH.  C„  H=C  ,aHg. 

Hydrohenzid  (Benzin,  Benzol):  BdH.  Occurs  in  oil  gas,  in 
coal-tar,  and  is  formed,  when  the  vapor  of  bergamot-oil  is  led 
through  a  glowing  tube  filled  with  pieces  of  lime.  It  farther  arises 
by  the  decomposition  of  hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  and  of  cinnamic 
Acid,  generally  of  all  bodies  which  go  over  into  benzoic  acid  by 
the  dry  diatillatioii  of  phtalinio  acid^  etc.    A  mixture  of  1  part 
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hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  with  3  parts  hydrate  of  lime  is  exposed  in 
a  retort  to  a  slowly  increasing  heat.  The  benzin,  which  goes  over 
with  water,  is  separated  from  the  latter,  and  distilled  a  few  times 
over  potassa-lye.  Or,  we  distil  coal-tar,  subject  the  part,  which 
goes  over  first  and  swims  apon  the  water,  to  fractional  distillation, 
and  collect  the  part  which  goes  over  between  80  and  90^.  The 
distillate  is  cooled  to  — 12^,  benzin  is  solid,  and  can,  by  expres- 
sion,  be  divided  from  the  yet  fluid  portion  (in  continued  distilla- 
tion of  the  just  mentioned  fluid  at  100  to  115^  tolin  goes  over,  at 
140  to  144°  cumin  goes  over,  and  at  170  to  175°,  probably  et/min), 
Benzin,  at  common  temperature,  is  a  clear,  colorless  fluid,  strongly 
refracting  light;  pleasant,  etheric  odor;  under  0°  it  stiffens  to  a 
crystalline  mass,  and  at  +  7^  becomes  aeain  fluid;  little  soluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  etner;  boils  at  80°.5;  sp. 
gr.  0.85.  By  fuming  nitric  acid  we  obtain,  first  nitro-berund 
=s(2C8H2,C8,H)!N04,  and,  by  farther  action,  a  oombination  of 
nitro-benzid  with  (C2H3,Cg,C,H)8N0^,  or  the  so-called  btnitr<h 
benzid.  Chlorine  leads  benzin  first  into  (2C,H„C„H)C1+HC1, 
and  then  into  (C3H„C3,C3H)Cl3+8HCl.  With  concentrated  nii- 
phuric  acid  we  obtain  sulphobenzid  Bd,SO^  and  sulphobenzid- 
sulphuric  acid  H0(Bd,S0J'"S03  corresponding  to  sulph-ethyl- 
sulphuric  acid. 

Chloride  of  Benzid:  BdCl,  is  not  known  isolated. 
Aiobenxid.  Azobenzid :  BdN,  is  obtained,  when  an  alcoholic 

solution  of  jiitrobenzid  is  distilled  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa  ;  towards  the  end  of  the  operation  a  red  body 
goes  over,  which  stiffens  in  larger  crystals,  and  from  the  etheric 
solution  is  obtained  in  beautiful  perfect  crystals,  which  fuse  at 
65°,  boil  at  193°,  and  volatilize  undecomposed. 
Aiooxybeniid.        Azooxybenzid :  C,,fi[,NO-BdNO=BdO,+BdN^ 

If  to  a  solution  of  nitrobenzid,  in  10  parts  alcohol, 
we  add  gradually  as  much  potassa  as  the  nitrobenzid  used,  and 
after  decomposition  has  taken  place,  distil  the  fluid,  a  residue  re- 
mains in  the  retort,  which  consists  of  2  layers;  the  upper  one 
after  a  short  time  stiffens  to  oily,  yellow,  lustrous,  quadrangular 
prisms,  which  are  pulverizable,  and  fuse  at  36°.  This  is  azooxy* 
benzid  (simultaneously  is  also  formed  anilin  NH^fC^H^).  If  we 
boil  this  body  a  little  while  with  not-fuming  nitric  acid,  small  yellow 
prisms  consisting  of  {C^H^O^Nfi^  called  nitro-azooxybenzid^ 
are  separated  from  the  nitric  acid  solution ;  if  upon  this  substance 
we  let  an  alcoholic  potassa  solution  act,  we  obtain  a  red  crystal- 
line powder  consisting  of  Cj^HgNjO,.  If  we  treat  azobenaid  with 
fuming  nitric  acid,  until  there  is  a  reaction,  red  crystals  form  in 
cooling,  which,  after  being  washed  with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  wa- 
ter, separate  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  flat-pressed  crystals; 
this  body  consists  of  (C^H,NO,)N,-(C„H,)N+(C„H^O,)N.  It 
we  boil  azobenzid  with  fuming  nitric  acid  for   a  few  minutes, 
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we  obtain  red  needles,  which  consist  of  (C,4Hg,2JrO^)N,«=i(C„H,) 
N+(C,,H3,2NOJN,  and  are  called  binUro-azobenzid.  This  body 
gives  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  an  organic  base — delpheninj 
-C  HA-(C„H,N)NH.. 

Nurobenzid:  Bd+NO^.  To  moderately  concentrated  nitric 
acid  benzin  is  added  in  small  quantities,  and  from  the  mixture  the 
nitro-benzid  is  precipitated  by  water.  It  is  also  formed  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  nitro-benzoic  acid  salts.  A  yellowish  fluid,  of 
penetrating,  sweet  taste,  and  odor  like  cinnamon  oil;  sp.  gr.  1.209; 
boils  at  213^;  crystallizes  at  — 8°;  insoluble  in  water,  but  misci- 
ble  in  every  proportion  with  ether  and  alcohol.  If  into  an  alco-' 
holic  solution  of  nitro-benzid  mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid 
we  bring  some  zinc,  or  if  Vre  mix  the  alcoholic  solution  with  sul- 
phide of  Jtmmonium,  we  thus  obtain  anilin  (benzidam)  NH^Bd,  in 
the  latter  case  sulphur  is  separated.  If  nitro-benzid  be  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  fuming  sulphuric  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  the 
ao-called  binitro-benzid  is  formed,  which  consists  of  nitrobenzid 

Sulpho-benzid:  Bd+SO,.  If  to  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  we 
add  benzin,  and  dilute  the  glutinous  mass  with  water,  after  a  little 
time  sulpho^benzid  is  precipitated,  and  in  the  solution  sulpho-ben- 
lid  sulphuric  acid,  and  free  sulphuric  acid  are  found,  and  are  sepa* 
rated  in  the  ordinary  way  by  baryta.  From  the  alcoholic  or 
etheric  solution  sulpho*benzid  is  separated  in  determinable  crys- 
tals, which  fuse  at  100^,  in  higher  temperature  volatilize,  and  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Sulphihbenzid-Mulphuric  Acid:  H0(Bd,S03)'^S03.  Forms  a 
crystalline  mass,  which  is  decomposed  in  a  higher  temperature. 
Gives  with  ammonia^  pataMo^  soda^  and  oxide  of  zine  pure  crys- 
tallisable  salts.  The  compound  with  oxide  of  copper  appears  in 
beaatifol  perfect  crystals,  which  contain  water. 

PAIRED  COMBINATIONS  OF  BBNZID. 

1.  Picnunyl:  VcramCfi,'"B6g^^^H^'^fl. 

Pairling  CgH;  Component  2CgH2;  Nucleus  0,;  Actire  element  HsiCi^H,. 

Picramyl  (Stilbene)  occurs  in  combination  with  oxygen  in  bitter 
almond  oil.  It  is  probably  a  paired  radical,  in  which  benzid 
assumes  the  place  of  pairling,  and  C^H  appears  as  active  part ;  if 
the  active  H  leaves  benzid,  and  0,H  takes  its  place,  then  picramyl 
is  converted  into  benzoyl  2C,E^Cg,C,H—Cj^H,.  Picramyl  is 
known  by  itself  and  in  combination  with  0,G1,S,  and  N. 

Pure  picramyl  is  obtained  when  sulphide  of  picramyl  PcrS.  is 
heated  in  a  retort;  it  evolves  sulpho-carbonic  acid  and  hydro- 
■ulphurio  acid,  and  a  residue  remains  which  consists  of  picramyl 
and  thionessal.    If,  after  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  this  re- 
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sidue  be  strongly  heated,  at  first  picramyl  goes  over.  It  is  repeatedly 
crystallized  out  of  alcohol  and  then  out  of  ether ;  forms  pointed, 
rhombic,  colorless,  and  tasteless  leaflets,  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre, 
which  dissolve  more  easily  in  ether  than  in  alcohol.  From  the 
melted  state,  by  being  severely  shaken,  it  becomes  solid ;  boils  at 
292^;  distilled  with  dilate  chromic  acid,  it  gives  bitter  almond  oil; 
combines  directly  with  chlorine  and  bromine. 

Oxide  of  Picramyl  (Bitter  Almond  Oil) :  PcrO,. 
BiUer  almond     gj^^^^  almond  oil  is  formed  by  the  so^alled  bitter 

almond  oil  fermentation,  which  consists  of  the  de- 
composition of  amygdalin,  occurring  in  bitter  almonds,  under  the 
influence  of  emulsin  and  water,  into  bitter  almond  oil,  sugar,  and 
hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  cinnamon  oil,  by  distillation  of  benzoin  resin  with  nitric  acid, 
by  oxidation  of  styracin,  etc.  We  obtain  it  when  bitter  almonds, 
which  have  been  freed  from  fatty  oils  by  expression,  are  ground 
with  water  to  an  emulsion,  the  mass  digested  for  12  to  24  hours 
at  30  to  40^,  and  then  distilled  in  a  vapor  apparatus.  Instead 
of  bitter  almonds  we  may  use  the  stones  of  cherries,  peaches, 
apricots,  and  the  leaves  of  the  laurel,  also  the  bark  of  Prun^ 
Padu%.  The  obtained  bitter  almond  oil,  containing  hydrocyanic 
acid,  which  is  collected  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  is  intimately 
mixed  with  lime-water  and  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron,  and 
then  rectified.  Colorless,  thin-flowing,  peculiar  fluid,  of  pleasant, 
aromatic  odor,  and  sharp,  burning  taste.  Dissolves  in  80  parts 
water,  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions,  boils  at 
176^,  sp.  gr.  1.043.  In  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid  it  is,  in  the  cold,  soluble  without  decomposition. 

If  we  let  bitter  almond  oil  stand  with  potassa  lye  a  little  while, 
in  a  closed  vessel,  it  is  changed  into  benzoin  C^H^gO^.  The  same 
change  follows  very  quickly  by  using  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassa  or  cyanide  of  potassium.  Benzoin  behaves  to  bitter  almond 
oil  as  anisoin  to  anise  oil,  or  metaldehyd  to  aldehyd.  If  2  atoms 
bitter  almond  oil  unite  to  form  a  common  atom,  under  separation 
of  1  atom  H,  we  thus  obtain  stilhyl  CjgHjjO^,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  paired  compound  of  bitter  almond  oil  with  bensoylous  ' 
acid  (Cj4H^0j),'"(Cj4H,)0^  and  if  2  atoms  hydrogen  leave  benzoin 
we  obtain  bemil  C^)l^fi^. 

Benzoin.  Benzoin  forms  clear,  very  lustrous  and  white  crys- 

tals, which  are  prismatic,  and  destitute  of  odor  and 
taste  ;  at  120°  they  melt  to  a  colorless  liquid,  which,  in  cooling, 
stiffens  to  a  large-leaved  radiated  mass;  quite  volatile,  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol;  if  the  alcoholic  solution  be  shaken 
with  ammonia,  we  obtain  benzoinamid  N^-f  SC^sH,,.  If  we  let  the 
solution,  saturated  with  ammonia  gas,  stand  for  several  months, 
we  obtain  benzoinam^  (Cj|HJO,-f (CggHj^Nj^  with  several  other' 
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products.    Bemoinamid  crystallizes  in  silky,  fusible,  Benioinamid. 

▼olatile  needles ;  tasteless  and  odorless ;  insoluble  in 

water,  not  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.   Bemoinam  appears 

in  white,  odorless,  microscopic  needles,  which,  upon  Beiwoinwn. 

addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolve  easily 

in  alcohol.   Stilbylj  C„H„0^,  is  obtained  when  upon  ^^^^^ 

bitter  almond  oil  moist  chlorine  gas  acts.     Crystallizes  in  direct 

prisms,  resembles  very  much  benzoin,  and  combines  with  potassa. 

BenzU:  C^H^^O^,  is  formed  when  benzoin  is  treated  BennL 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  moist  chlorine 
gas ;  from  the  etheric  solution  it  crystallizes  in  transparent,  six- 
sided  columns,  an  inch  in  length;  tasteless  and  odorless;  insoluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  fusible  and  sublimable. 
If  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  benzil  be  mixed  with  AiobenzS. 
aqueous  ammonia,  we  obtain  azobenzUy  N,  +  3C„H j^O,. 
If  into  the  warm  solution  of  benzil  in  anhydrous  alcohol  ammonia 
gas  bo  led,  thus  are  formed  imahenzily  JiB^fi^Jl^fi^^  which  is 
almost  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether;  benzilimid^  NH, 
C^Hji^O^  isomeric  with  imabenzil,  not  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  benzilam^  N+C^H^,  which  is  easily  dissolved  in 
those  fluids.    If  we  boil  stilbyl  with  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potassa  so  long  as  a  proof  is  completely  dissolved  in  watery 
there  is  found  in  the  solution  benzilate  (stilbylate)  of  potassa.     If 
we  boil  this  substance  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  whilst  cooling, 
iamUc  acid,  HO,CJH,.0.-HO(C,,H.O,r(C„H,)  B^ia,^ 
Oj,  is  separated  in  shining  needles,  which  are  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  easily  in  water ;  if  we  heat  benzilic  acid 
with  ehloride  of  phoiphartLS^  we  obtain  HO,Cs,H,oC103. 

Bitter  almond  oil,  exposed  to  the  air,  is  converted  by  absorption 
of  oxygen  into  hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  (2CgH„Cg,H)^(C,H)0,+ 
O2«BHO,(20^H^Cg,0,H)O3.  If  we  conduct  this  substance  through 
a  glowing  tube,  we  obtain  oxide  of  carbon  and  benm.  If  bitter 
.almond  oil  be  brought  in  contact  with  concentrated  aqueous  am- 
mcnioj  after  a  little  time  crystals  of  nitro-picram^l  N,-(-3Pcr  are 
di^posited ;  if  we  use  the  crude  bitter  almond  oil  instead  of  the 
pore,  different  products  are  formed,  as  nitro-pieramyly  benzhydra- 
midj  amarin  (a  base),  all  of  which  consist  of  Nj-t-^Cj^H^;  also 
henzojfUuotid^  NOg^H^  and  azobenzoyly  N^-h  SCj^H^.  Besides  these, 
there  are  yet  obtained  azobenzoid^  azobenzoidin,  azobenzoilid^  all 
of  which  correspond  to  the  formula  N,CmH„  +  2(Nj|,Os8Hi,), 
and  benzamtl  N^+(C„HJO„  pikryl  N4-(C^H„)0,.  Pure  bitter 
almond  oil,  brought  in  contact  with  hydroaulphuric  acid^  forms 
ndphide  of  pieramyL  If  we  use  iulphtde  of  ammonium^  we  thus 
obtain  simultaneously  with  sulphide  of  picramyl,  more  nitrogen 
combinations,  which  unite  with  sulphido  of  picramyl,  thus :  SPcrS, 
+N^Pcra  and  GPcrS^+N^Pcrj.  If  we  treat  bitter  almond  oil 
with  chloride  of  phosphoruSj  we  obtain  chloride  of  picramyl  PcrCl|, 
16 
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and  if  upon  this  we  let  sulpho-carbonic  acid  in  common  with  am- 

monia  act,  thus  is  formed  sulpha-cyanide  of  benzoyl^  Cj^H^CySi. 

*      Sulphide  of  Picramyl:  PcrS,,  arises  by  the  action 

picNunyL^         of  hydrosulphuric  acid  upon  bitter  almond  oil.    A 

white  powder,  not  crystalline;  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol ;  imparts  to  the  skin  a  garlic  odor.  Brought  in  contact 
with  ether,  it  is  instantaneously  fluid;  transparent,  and  is  dissolved 
in  small  quantity;  if  we  add  to  the  ether  only  a  few  drops  of  al- 
cohol, it  becomes  at  once  solid  again.  Fuses  at  91  to  95^,  and 
stiffens^  after  cooling,  to  a  crystalline  mass.  If  it  be  any  time 
preserved  in  fused  state,  it  separates,  under  evolution  of  carbonic 
Thionessftl.        ^^^  hydrosulphuric  acid,  into  picramyl  and  thionei' 

sal:  C„H3'"(C,^H^)S=Cj6HgS,  which  distils  over, 
when  picramyl  has  volatilized.  Thionessal  is  colorless,  odorless, 
crystallizes  in  silky  lustred  needles,  scarcely  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  is  absorbed  in  considerable  quantity  by 
boiling  naphtha;  it  melts  at  178^,  and  volatilizes  undecomposed; 
boiled  with  nitric  acid^  it  goes  over  into  nitro-thianessalj  G^H^ 
2N04,S  ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  action  of  bromine,  we 
obtain  bromthionessal  b  C^gH^Br^^S,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  water,  and  naphtha ;  in  a  higher  temperature  it  melts,  and 
in  cooling  stiffens  in  rhombic  plates,  and  suffers  itself  to  volatiliie 
undecomposed.  If  we  treat  sulphide  of  picramyl  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa,  we  obtain  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  bitter 
almond  oil.  With  sulphide  of  ammonium^  sulphide  of  picramyl 
unites,  forming  2(NH^S)+8PcrS  {see  below  Nitro-picramyl). 

Chloride  of  Picramyl:  PcrCl,,  is  obtained  when 
pic^yl.^         bitter  almond  oil  is  distilled  with  chloride  of  pboe- 

phorus,  under  simultaneous  formation  of  bioxychlo- 
ride  of  phosphorus.  Colorless  transparent  liquid,  of  penetrating 
odor ;  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
sp.  gr.  1.245.  Gi^es,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of 
potassium  and  hydrogen,  KS,HS,  chloride  of  potassium  and  sul- 
phide of  picramyl.  A  compound  of  bichloride  of  picramyl  with 
TV. .  ui  -J  picramyl  ^Pct+'PotCI^  OTy  proto-chlaride  of  piera- 
of  picramyl.      ^V^ '  PcrCl,  IS  obtamed  when  over  fused  picramyl 

chlorine  gas  is  conducted,  until  it  evolves  vapor  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  mass  be  treated  with  cold  ether,  a  part 
is  dissolved ;  the  part  soluble  in  ether  as  well  as  the  insoluble 
part  has  the  same  constitution.  The  latter  dissolves  in  boiling 
ether,  and  by  spontaneous  evaporation  is  separated  in  small,  trans- 
parent, oblique-prismatic  crystals.  If  the  solution  in  cold  ether 
be  mixed  with  alcohol,  and  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  octa- 
gonal transparent  plates  form,  which  dissolve  easily  in  dcohol 
and  ether.  If  we  boil  both  combinations  in  an  alcoholic  solutum 
of  potassa^  we  obtain  chloride  of  potassium,  and  compounds  which 
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correspond  to  the  formula   CjgHjjCl,  consequently 

consist  of  9tilbyl  and  chlorine;  both  are  oily  bodies,  of  stUby? 

and  are  precipitated  by  water  from  the  alcoholic 

solution ;  these  compounds  take  2  atoms  more  of  chlorine  and  form 

a  body  not  easily  soluble  in  ether,  which  forms  small  lenticular 

crystals.    If  we  bring  the  oily  substance  in  contact  with  bromine, 

we  obtain  C^HjjBrjCl. 

Protobromide  of  Picrafnyl:  PcrBr,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  bromine  upon  picramyl ;  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol. 

JVar<>-pi^amyZ  (Hydrobenzamid):  Vcr^^  Aque-  Nitro-picramyi. 
ons  ammonia  is  left  in  contact  with  pure  bitter  almond 
oil  for  6  or  8  days ;  crystals  of  nitro-picramyl  are  separated,  which 
are  obtained  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  octahedrons,  destitute 
of  color,  smell,  and  taste ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether ;  melts  at  110^,  and  becomes  solid  again  after 
a  few  days ;  in  contact  with  acids  it  separates  with  addition  of 
water  into  ammonia  and  bitter  almond  oil.  By  dry  distillation 
ammonia  first  escapes,  and  a  light,  fluid,  fragrant  oil.  When  the 
CTolntion  of  ammonia  has  ceased,  a  melted  mass  is  found  in  the 
retort,  which  stiffens  crystalline;  it  consists  of  two  substances; 
one  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  crystallizes  in  shining  leaflets ;  the 
other  is  insoluble  in  ether ;  it  is  a  base,  lophin^  consisting  of  N,G^ 
H|^  If  we  melt  nitro-picramyl  with  hydrate  of  pota%9ay  ammonia 
escapes,  and  a  residue  remains,  which  after  being  leached  with 
water  consists  of  ienzo«fi2(2n  and  i^nzoZon;  the  former 
is  soluble  in  alcohol.  If  to  its  alcoholic  solution  we  andbcnzoion. 
add  some  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  bemostilbin  is 
separated  in  small  white  crystals ;  it  either  consists  of  G^oH^O  or 
of  CsjHjjO^  The  bemohn  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  dissolved  by 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  splendid  red  color;  if  we  add 
alcohol  to  the  solution,  it  is  precipitated  as  a  crystalline  powder, 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  it  fuses  at  248^;  sublimes  un- 
changed, and  consists  of  C^^HgO,.  If  into  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  mtro-picramyl  we  conduct  hydroiulphuric  acid,  sulphide  of 
ammonium  is  formed,  and  a  white  mealy  powder,  which  consists 
of  2  atoms  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  8  atoms  sulphide  of  picra- 
myl, and  is  called  sulpho-hydrobenzoyl  {see  above  Sulphate  of  Pic- 
ramyl). 

If  we  boil  nitro-picramyl  a  few  hours  with  a  pure  solution  of 
patMiaf  it  is  converted  into  a  base,  amarin  (benzolin),  which  is 
metameric  with  nitro-picramyl. 

Bemhydramidy  which  is  constituted   like  nitro-  Benrfiydramid. 
picramyl,  is  formed  simultaneously  with  that  sub- 
stance and  amarin,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  crude  bitter 
almond  oil ;  it  crystallizes  in  colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous 
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prisms,  but  it  gives  with  hydroohlorio  acid  neither  ammonia  nor 
bitter  almond  oil. 

.  Picramyloxyd'Sulphurie  Acid.    By  the  action  of 

pourndscfoxide  aohydrous  sulphnric  acid  npon  bitter  almond  oil,  we 
of  pioramyi.       obtain  a  glutinous  mass;  if  it  be  diluted  with  water, 

and  saturated  with  baiyta,  a  baryta  salt  remuns 
dissolved. 

Picramyloocyd-Formic  Add:  HO,(PcrO,pFo03,  is  obtained 
when  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  bitter  almond  oil,  which  con* 
tains  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  eva- 
porated to  dryness.  The  residue  consists  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
benzamid,  and  pioramyloxyd-formic  acid,  which  latter  is  extracted 
by  ether.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  etheric  solution,  we  obtain 
picramyloxyd- formic  acid  in  crystals;  it  tastes  rather  strongly 
acid,  and  smells  a  little  like  bitter  almonds.  .  With  oxidiiing 
bodies  it  eives  benzoic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  water.  With  the 
bases  it  forms  completely  neutral  salts.  It  withdraws  earbonie 
acid  from  its  combinations. 

.  Benztminie  Acid.     If  we  let  an  alcoholic  solution 

^^^1^"'^^^'^^^        of  bitter  almond  oil,  saturated  with  ammonia,  stand 

for  28  hours,  and  then  mix  it  with  water,  there  re- 
mains dissolved  benziminate  of  ammonia.  Hydrochloric  acid 
separates  the  acid ;  silky  snowy  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  not 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  melts  in  the  heat,  and  is  decomposed  by 
distillation. 

CINNAMYL: 

Cinnamyl.  Ginnamyl  is  a  paired  radical,  which  consists  of 

picramyl  with  the  pairling  G^H,.     In  its  combining 

f>roportions  it  quite  agrees  with  picramyl.  It  is  not  known  iso- 
ated ;  it  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  cinnamon  oil.  By  the 
distillation  of  Java,  Ceylon,  and  Chinese  cinnamon,  as  well  as 
cassia  buds,  with  water,  volatile  oils  are  procured,  which,  in  respeot 
to  color  and  odor,  differ  widely  from  each  other,  but  in  their  con- 
stitution and  chemical  relations  present  no  differences.  This  <^ 
which  is  called  cinnamon  oil,  consists  of  C^nO,,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  paired  jcombination  of  methyl  with  oxide  of  cinna- 
mylsC,H3,C|,HgO,.  Cinnamon  oil  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air. 
There  are  formed  two  resins  and  oxide  of  cinnamyl.  If  we  treat 
the  latter  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  or  with  nitroas 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  bitter  almond  oil,  whilst  the  pairling  O^H, 
is  separated. 

Oxide  of  cw  p  STn'  ?/  ««»«.«y/:  CyO,-CA12CA,C„Hr 
^jl  0.11,U^  IS  found  in  old  cmnamon  oil,  by  the  dis- 

tillation of  which  it  is  obtained;   or,  we  dissolve 
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Bitrate  of  cinnamyl  (see  below)  in  water,  whereby  oxide  of  oinnamyl 
IB  precipitated.  It  is  washed  a  few  times  with  water,  then  distilled 
with  water,  and  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium.  A  colorless  fluid, 
of  pleasant  cinnamon  odor.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  converted 
completely  into  cinnamic  acid,  HO(GjgH7)03.  If  we  heat  it  with 
iit^rtc  acid^  we  thus  obtain  benzoic  acid  and  nitro-benzoic  acid. 
If  we  distil  the  latter  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  it 
is  converted,  under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  into  bitter  almond 
oil,  whilst  simultaneously  more  benzoic  acid  is  formed.  Brought 
in  contact  with  ammonia  gas^  we  obtain  nitro'cinnamyh 

Nitrate  of  Cinnamyl :  CyO^NOs,  is  procured  either  by  direct 
union,  or  by  dropping  cinnamon  oil  into  concentrated  nitric  acid. 
A  solid  crystalline  mass,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  which,  in 
contact  with  water,  separates  into  oxide  of  cinnamyl  and  nitric 
acid.  If  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  oxide  of  cinnamyl  iodide  of 
potassium  and  iodine  be  brought,  there  is  formed  a  crystalline, 
bronze-colored  precipitate;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  it  consists 
of  8CyO,+l3+KL 

Sulphide  of  Cinnamyl:  GyS,  is  obtained,  if  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  nitro-cinnamyl  hydrosulphuric  acid  be  led.  Quite 
resembles  sulphide  of  picramyl. 

Oxyehloride  of  Chhr cinnamyl:  C„H,0,C1^-  C4H,^(0mH,C1  J0„ 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  oxide  of  cinnamyl. 
Sublimes  in  white  needles. 

Nitro-cinnamyl:  GyjNjp  crystallizes  in  direct  prisms,  colorless, 
inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  melts,  and  stiffens  to  a  transparent 
mass.  Upon  this,  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassa  are  without  action. 
It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  oxide  of  cinnamyl. 

Cinnamon  Oil:  C,H„'"CyOj,  possesses  generally 
a  yellow  color,  a  pleasant  cinnamon  odor,  and  sweet  o^udeof ^cinna- 
burning  taste;  sp.  gr.  1.035;  is  solid  below  0^;  in  mjL 
water  not  easily  soluble,  but  easily  so  in  alcohol  and 
ether.    Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  separates  into 
cinnamic  acid,  and  two  resins^  one  of  which  is  said  to  consist  of 
C J5jO,  the  other  of  CjpH^O^.    Hydrochloric  add  gas  also  de- 
composes cinnamon  oil,  forming  various  resins  and  some  volatile 
oils.     Cassia-bud  oU  is  said  to  form  with  ammonia  gas  an  acid 
and  a  neutral  compound  eNHgyC^HjiO^,  and  ^B,yf2C^K^fi^. 

dnnamein  (Stiracin):  Cj^IIj^jO^.  This  substance  _^ 
if  found  in  storax,  in  Peruvian  and  Tolu-balsam,  in  ^^^^ 
common  with  cinnamic  acid  and  various  resins.  Ginnamein  be- 
Iitvea  to  oxide  of  cinnamyl  as  benzoin  to  bitter  almond  oil.  This 
•ubstance  is  procured  from  Peruvian  balsam,  when  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  balsam  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassa  so  long  as  a  precipitate  of  resin-potassa  is  formed.  If  the 
alcoholic  solution,  separated  from  this  precipitate,  be  mixed  with 
wrfkter,  cinnamein  is  separated  in  the  form  of  an  oil.  A  pale, 
reddish-brown  fluid,  heavier  than  water,  inodorous,  almost  taateleasi 
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insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  boils  at  305^; 
volatile,  burns  with  a  very  sooty  flame.  If  it  be  decomposed  with 
dilute  potassa  lye,  it  is  separated  into  cinnamic  acid  and  peruyin; 
heated  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  it  forms^  under  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  cinnimate  of  potassa. 

Metacinnamein.  .    Metacinnamein :  CggHi^O^.    This  substance  occuTi 

in  dissolved  cinnamein,  and  is  separated  when  the 
latter  is  cooled  under  0^.  It  is  generally  found  in  fluid  storaz. 
Forms  beautiful,  white,  ciliary  crystals;  insoluble  in  water;  it 
dissolves  in  3  parts  boiling,  20  parts  cold  alcohol,  and  3  parts 
ether ;  it  melts  in  hot  water,  forming  an  oily  liquid,  which,  after 
cooling,  stiffens  crystalline.  In  contact  with  potassa,  it  separates 
like  cinnamein  into  peruvin  and  cinnamic  acid.  Treated  with 
ehlorinBy  it  gives  a  substance  consisting  of  G30H]2Gl4O4. 
Peruvin.  Perwvm  (Sty racon):  CjgHjjO,.     Oily,  of  pleasant 

odor;  little  soluble  in  water;  volatile;  mixes  irith 
alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions. 

Styron.  Styron :  CigHj^O^,  may  be  obtained,  when  cinna- 

mein is  distilled  with  a  strong  solution  of  potassa. 
It  is  separated  from  the  milky  distillate  in  long  silky  needles; 
odor  agreeable;  melts  at  33°;  sublimes;  in  water  somewhat  soluble, 
easily  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By  being  distilled  with  peroxide 
of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  bitter  almond  oil. 

2.  CINNAMID: 

Cinnamin.  HydrO'cinnamid  (Cinnamin,  Styrol) :  CdH  «» (0^ 

H3^,Bd)H,  is  obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  cinnamic 
acid  QO,{CJI^rGiJl,)0^  with  hydrate  of  lime.  It  is  also 
found  in  storax,  and  is  formed  by  distillation  of  that  substance 
with  water  and  carbonate  of  soda.  Colorless,  transparent,  very 
mobile  fluid,  of  peculiar  aromatic  odor,  resembling  that  of  ben- 
zin,  with  burning  taste.  Slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether;  by  warming  dissolves  sulphur,  which  by 
cooling  is  deposited  in  large  crystals.  Boils  at  144^;  sp.  gr. 
0.924.  If  cinnamein  be  heated  for  half  an  hour  upon  the  oil  bath 
to  200^,  it  is  converted  into  a  solid,  hard,  colorless  substance, 
which  becomes  soft  by  warming ;  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  only  in  a  scanty  portion  soluble  in  ether ;  and  'by  heating  in 
a  retort  is  again  converted  into  fluid  cinnamin.  This  body  is 
Ti;r^*««;««-«;«    Called  metacinnamin  (metastyrol),  and  consists  of 

Metacmnamin.     ^    .-  ^i      i^^    ^         •^»     '      •        •        o     ^ 

G.^H^;  consequently,  7  atoms  cmnamm  give  o  atoms 
metacinnamin.  If  metacinnamin  be  treated  with  fuming  nitric 
acidy  we  obtain  nitro'inetacinnaminj  as  a  white,  completely  amor- 
phous powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and»(C,4HJ 
I^O^.  If  cinnamin  be  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acidj  we  obtain 
nitro-cinnamin>-i(G4H2^Bd}N04;  if  it  be  boiled  with  dilate  nitric 
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acid,  we  obtain  nitro*cinnamin,  benzoic  acid,  nitro-benzoic  acid, 
and  bitter  almond  oil,  under  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  Chromic 
aeid  quickly  converts  cinnamin  into  benzoic  acid.  By  the  action 
of  chlorine  and  bromincj  we  obtain  chlorcinnamin  and  bromcin- 
namin. 

Bromcinnamin :  C,gH,Br,=(C4H9,'^Bd)Br+HBr,  is  obtained 
if  bromine  be  dropped  into  cinnamin  so  long  as  it  is  absorbed  with- 
oat  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid.  Crystallizes  from  the  alco- 
holic solution;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
of  not  disagreeable  odor,  exciting  a  flow  of  tears ;  melts  at  62^ ; 
boils  at  230^.  Brought  together  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  po- 
tassa,  it  gives  bromide  of  potassium  and  (G4H„^Bd)BraGj0H7Br. 

Nitrocinnamini  (Cfi^^lH)'SO^^  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
faming  nitric  acid  upon  cinnamin.  Separates  from  the  hot  alco- 
holic solution  in  magnificent  rhombic  prisms ;  smells  like  oil  of 
oinnamon,  exciting  tears;  produces  blisters.  .  Gives  with  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  potassa  nitro-cinnamid  (G4H„^Bd)N,  corre- 
sponding to  nitrobenzid. 

3.  NAPHTHALID: 

Naphthalid  relates  to  benzid  as  does  cinnamid.   The  pairling  of 
Daphthalid  is  G^^^=i2CJ3..   It  is  found  in  combination  with  hydro- 
en  as  naphthalin  NaH,  in  coal  tar,  and  is  generally  produced 
J  dry  distillation  of  most  organic  bodies,  when  they  are  exposed 
to  a  very  high  temperature. 

Eydronavhthalid  (Naphthalin):  NaH-CGgHj,"^  „  , 
0„H JH«  C30H3.  We  procure  naphthalin  readily  by  SaM 
distillation  of  coal  tar,  but  its  quantity  is  considerably 
enlarged  if  chlorine  be  led  into  the  tar,  or  if  the  latter  be  treated 
with  chloride  of  lime,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid.  Naphthalin 
always  goes  over  last  by  distillation  of  tar,  mixed,  however,  with 
anthracin,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  treatment  with  alco- 
hol, in  which  anthracin  is  insoluble.  Both  bodies  are  deposited 
if  the  distillate  be  cooled  to  — 10°.  Naphthalin  is  purified  by  re- 
erystallization  from  the  hot  alcoholic  solution.  Crystallizes  by 
slow  evaporation  in  thin,  white,  rhombic  leaflets,  and  by  slow  sub- 
limation in  white,  extremely  light  flakes,  of  peculiar  odor  and 
burning  aromatic  taste;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  acetic  acid,  and  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid ;  melts  at  79^ ; 
boils  at  212^;  sp.  gr.  1.045.  Easily  distils  with  vapor  of  water; 
is  inflamed  with  difficulty,  and  burns  with  a  sooty  flame. 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  naphthalin^  the  same  products 
arise  as  by  the  action  of  that  acid  upon  benzin ;  we  obtain  (G,H^^ 
C„H,)NO,  and  (GgH^-^CijHJSNG,.  By  the  union  of  both  we 
obtain  {Cfi^^Gifi^^^O^.    By  farther  decomposition  these  com* 
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pounds  are  converted  into  phtalinio  and  nitrophtalinic  acid.  Chlo* 
Tine  and  bromine  behave  in  the  same  manner.  ConeentrtUed  9ul* 
phuric  add  gives  with  naphthalin  sulphonaphthalid  and  sulpho- 
naphthalid-sulphuric  acid. 

Oxide  of  Naphthalid:  NaO= (C,H3rC„H,)0= C^H^O,  is  formed 
if  nitronaphthalid  be  distilled  with  lime.   A  thick,  yellow,  oily  finid* 

Chloride  of  Naphthalid  (Chlornaphtase) :  NaCl-(CgH,,^C„H,) 
ClraC^H^Cl.  This  compound  is  obtained  if  hydrochlorate  of 
chloride  of  naphthalid  be  several  times  distilled  with  potassa  solu- 
tion. Colorless,  clear,  oily  fluid.  If  this  compound  be  heated 
with  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acidj  we  obtain  a  paired  acid,  which 
consists  of  HO(C3H^""C„H„SO,,CipS03. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Chloride  of  tfaphthaUd :  NaCl+HCl— (C,H^ 
'^CjjHJCl+HCl—C^HjClj.  If  chlorine  gas  be  conducted  over 
naphthalin,  until  the  latter  be  converted  into  an  oily  body,  we  ob- 
tain a  mixture  of  hydrochlorate  of  chloride  of  naphthalid  witk 
farther  products  of  the  decomposition  of  naphtha.  From  the  etherio 
solution  of  this  mixture,  crystals  are  deposited,  at  — 18^,  which 
consist  of  (C3H2,^C,,H,)Cl,HCl+C8H,7C,H,,C3,C,H)Cl3,8HCl- 
GgoHgCl^ ;  if  the  etheric  solution,  separated  from  the  crystals,  be 
left  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  at  first  naphthalin  is  separated, 
and  later  the  hydrochlorate  of  chloride  of  naphthalid.  Yellowish, 
oil-like,  heavy  fluid ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether ;  decomposes  by  dry  distillation  into  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  CjoH^Cl,=(C3oH,)Cl+(C^H,)Cl3.  By  action  of  nitric  acid 
diflFerent  products  arise,  as  CjoH3Cl303,C,o^4C10pCpH^Cl30,  and 
nitrophtalinic  acid  (C,gH3,N0J0g. 

Hydrohromate  of  Bromide  of  Naphthalid:  NaBr + HBr—  0,^ 
Br,,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  upon  naphthalin.  Crys- 
tallizes from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  colorless,  long  six-sided 
prisms;  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Chlorine  expels  the  bromine.  Gives  with  hydrated  sut^ 
phuric  acid  a  paired  sulphur  acid  (0,^11^,8 Oj)'"S03. 

Nitronaphthalid :  NaNO^^  C^H^O,.  Naphthalin  is  boiled  with 
nitric  acid,  until  an  oily  substance  separates  upon  the  surface,  which 
stiffens  crystalline  by  cooling.  By  recrystallization  from  the  alco- 
holic solution  nitronaphthalid  is  obtained  in  sulphur-yellow,  four- 
sided  prisms,  which  melt  at  43^;  do  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  dissolve 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  If  hydrosul phuric  acid  be  conducted 
into  the  alcoholic  solution,  we  obtain  a  base  naphthalidin :  NH, 
C30H7.  With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  arises  a  paired  sulphur 
acid  H0(CyH^,'^S0JN0„""S03,  which  is  also  procured  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  sulphonaphthalin-sulphurio  acid.  If 
nitronaphthalid  be  distilled  with  8  parts  of  lime,  an  oily,  yellow 
liquid  goes  over,  which  consists  of  C,o^70  {vide  above,  Oxide  of 
Naphthalid). 

/Sit?jpA(mapAeAaZta(Sulphonaphthalin):  Na,SO,«  {CJS^^C^^^ 
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SOjsCj^y+SO^  To  fuming  sulphurio  acid  naphthalin  is  added 
little  by  little  to  saturation.  The  mass  dilated  with  water  and  the 
precipitate  which  forms,  is  distilled  with  water,  until  all  the  naphtha* 
lin  is  gone  over  with  aqueous  vapor.  The  residue  is  treated  with 
cold  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  sulphonaphthalidand  leaves  behind 
another  body  of  the  same  constitution.  From  the  alcoholic  solution 
Bulphonaphthalid  is  obtained  in  white,  leafy  warts,  tasteless  and 
inodorous,  which  fuse  at  70^  to  a  transparent  yellow  liquid;  after 
eooling,  we  obtain  a  hard,  yellowish  mass  similar  to  resin,  which, 
by  nibbing,  becomes  strongly  electric ;  and  insoluble  in  water,  so- 
luble in  alcohol  with  di£Sculty,  and  rather  easily  in  ether. 

Sulphanaphthalid-suiphurieAcid:  H0,(Na,S0,pS03.  Incom- 
pletely pure  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  heated  to  70^,  naphthalin  is 
dissolved  till  saturation;  a  thick  liquid  is  produced,  which,  after  & 
few  days,  atiffens  in  the  air.  Free  sulphuric  acid  is  removed  from 
the  mass,  by  pressing  between  filter  paper;  there  remains  a  mixture 
of  sulphonaphthalid-sulphuric  acid  with  the  so-called  bisulphonaph- 
tbalid-solphuric  acid.  This  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  satu- 
rated with  baryta,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  as  far  as 
possible ;  afterward  a  double  volume  of  alcohol  is  added,  by  which 
the  bisttlphonaphthalid-sulphate  of  baryta  is  precipitated.  By 
eviaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  we  obtain  the  sulphonaphtha- 
lid-Bulphate  of  baryta,  from  which  the  acid  is  obtained  in  the  usual 
way.  It  appears  as  a  colorless,  inodorous,  and  brittle  mass  of 
Bovr  and  bitter  taste;  deliquesces  in  the  air,  dissolves  in  all  pro- 
portions in  water,  and  is  farther  soluble  in  alcohol,  olive  oil,  and 
oil  of  torpentine.  The  acid,  dried  in  a  vacuum,  contains  2  atoms 
water.  If  the  acid  be  treated  with  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  nitro- 
solphonaphthalinic  acid.  With  bases  it  gives  salts  soluble  in  water, 
and  mostly  so  in  alcohol,  tasting  bitter,  and  burning  with  sooty 
&une;  these,  like  the  pure  acid^  decompose  in  the  heat  accom- 
panied by  evolution  of  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  there 
lemains  a  mixture  of  sulphur-metal  and  carbon. 

4.  ANTHRACID: 

Bydroanthraeid  {AxithrACin^  Paranaphthalin):  CjgH^j,  Hydroon- 
7C„H,)H-C3oH„,  is  found  in  coal  tar;  the  method  of  ^^*'^^- 
production  was  given  in  connection  with  naphthaUn.  It  is  obtained 
pore  by  repeated  distillation.  It  agrees  in  properties  with  naph- 
thalin, but  does  not  fuse  below  800^ ;  completely  sublimable ;  in- 
soluble in  water,  scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  easily 
solnble  in  oil  of  turpentine.  If  we  let  anthracin  boil  a  few  minutes 
with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  yellow  mass  accompanied 
by  ev6li:(tion  of  nitrous  acid ;  the  mass  stiffens  after  cooling.  If 
this  mass  be  washed  with  water,  and  then  treated  with  ether,  ai! 
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body  remains  behind,  which  consists  of  C^Kg'^0^^{C^'Eig)0,'SOg, 
This  body  melts  at  a  high  temperature,  and  by  cooling  stiffens  to 
a  mass  consisting  of  long  needles.  If  the  etheric  solution  be 
evaporated  and  the  residue  treated  with  quite  pure  ether,  there 
remains  binitro-anthracid  =  C3oHj^,2N04ss(C3oHjj)N04+(C35H,) 
8NO4 ;  the  same  separates  from  the  boiling  etheric  solution  as  a 
yellow,  inodorous  powder  scarcely  crystalline ;  insoluble  in  water, 
hardly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  easily  soluble  in  boiling 
ether.  In  the  etheric  solution  poured  off  from  the  binitroanthra- 
cid,  a' compound  remains,  which  consists  of  Cj^H^Oj+SNO^;  it 
appears  as  an  orange-red,  resinous  mass,  easily  fusible  and  readily 
soluble  in  ether.  If  hydroanthracid  be  a  long  time  boiled  with 
nitric  acidy  at  last  complete  solution  takes  place,  and  after  cooling 
colorless  needles  separate,  which  consist  of  H0,(C3^HgN04),0,« 
(Ci8H3,^CjjH^'^NO^)03.  This  compound  is  pale-yellow,  insoluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts,  and  by  cool- 
ing stiffens  in  needles. 

The  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  anthraoiB 
crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in  yellow  leaflets,  and  con- 
sists of  C^oHj^Cl^  C^oH^Cl + C3oH,Cl3. 

Pyren :  G3oH,2,  is  isomeric  with  anthracin,  and  is 
^^^^'  found  in  tar  from  wood,  coal,  and  oil.*  If  the  last  be 

distilled  until  one-fourth  remains,  and  the  residue  be  again  sub- 
mitted to  distillation  in  a  small  retort,  until  carbon  only  remains 
behind,  there  appears  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  a  reddish  sob-, 
stance,  which  consists  of  pyren,  hydrochrysidy  and  empyreumatie 
oils ;  if  this  mixture  be  treated  with  ether,  the  hydrochrysid  re- 
mains behind,  and  if  the  etheric  solution  be  slowly  evaporated, 
the  pyren  is  then  precipitated.  Crystallizes  from  the  boiling 
alcoholic  solution  in  clear  rhombohedral  prisms,  resembling  tallow 
powder;  melts  at  170  to  180^,  and  stiffens  crystalline;  inodorous, 
tasteless;  insoluble  in  water,  little  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol;  on 
the  contrary,  easily  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine.  Boiled  with  nitric 
acid  gives  a  combination,  which  consists  of  G3oHjo,2N04. 

5.  CHRYSID: 

Hydrochrysid.        Eydrochrysid  (Chrysen):   (C3oHg,Ci,H,)H.     The 

production  of  hydrochrysid  was  given  in  connection 
with  pyren;  appears  as  a  yellow,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  powder; 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  scarcely  soluble  in  ether  and 
oil  of  turpentine ;  fuses  at  230  to  235°;  stiffens  crystalline.  If  it 
be  boiled  with  nitric  acid  until  it  is  completely  dissolved,  we  ob- 
tain a  compound,  which  is  said  to  consist  of  Cj^H^N^O^ 
Idryl :  C^jH^^.    This  body,  isomeric  with  hydrochrysid,  is  pro- 
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cured  from  the  so-called  stupp  (dross),  which  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  black  mass  by  distillation  of  the  bituminous  mercury 
ore  employed  in  Idria  for  procuring  mercury.  If  this  substance 
be  completely  extracted  by  boiling  with  alcohol,  during  the  cooling 
of  the  solution  there  separate  yellow  leaflets.  If,  after  the  depo- 
sition of  the  leaflets,  the  alcoholic  solution  be  submitted  to  distil- 
lation, an  oily  brown-black  mass  separates,  and  if  this  be  treated 
with  boiling  acetic  acid,  idryl  crystallizes  from  the  acetic  acid 
solution  after  cooling  in  rhombic  microscopic  leaflets;  colorless, 
fuses  at  8t)^,  and  stiffens  to  a  radiated,  almost  colorless  mass; 
sublimable;  little  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and 
oil  of  turpentine,  but  easily  soluble  in  the  heat.  Concentrated 
iulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  at  100^,  with  deep  greenish-yellow 
color. 

Idrialin :  C^jH,^0,  is  found  in  burnt  ore  of  mer-  Appendix  to 
cnry  of  Idria,  and  sublimes,  if  the  pulverized  ore  be  naphchaiin  and 
heated  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid.     Crystallizes  in  anthracin. 
Bmall  woolly  scales;  fusible  with  diflSculty ;  volatile  ;  ^^*^- 
insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  with  di£Sculty  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  ether. 

Jtetuterin:  (CjoHgj'^C^Ha)!!,  is  found  in  rosin-tar.  j^^tigt^rin^ 
It  consists  of  several  compounds,  which  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  fractional  distillation;  at  130  to  160^  tolin  generally 
eoes  over;  at  260  to  280""  retinyl,  at  280  to  SOO''  retinolj  and  at 
350^  retisteren  as  a  fat-like  matter.  It  is  in  pure  state  white, 
crystalline,  unctuous,  without  taste  or  smell;  melts  at  67^;  inso- 
luble in  water,  little  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  but  easily  so- 
luble in  boiling.  Nitric  acid  and  chlorine  decompose  the  compound. 

By  compression  of  the  resin  gases  a  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  by 
fractional  distillation,  can  be  separated  into  several  fluid  com- 
pounds consisting  of  G^^U^^.G^K^^C^R^^yC^U.^yCsfiiti* 

Jtetinol:  G^H,^,  occurs,  as  was  just  observed,  in      RetinoL 
resin-tar ;  clear  fluid,  without  taste  or  smell ;  boils 
at  288°. 

Eupion  is  the  name  of  a  substance  obtained  by     Eupion. 
the  distillation  of  fatty  oils,  especially  rape-seed  oil ; 
a  colorless,  tasteless,  indifferent,  fatty  fluid,  which  may  combine 
directly  with  chlorine  and  bromine ;  what  this  substance  is,  we 
know  not. 

Several  species  of  bituminous  strata  give  by  distillation  an  oily 
product.  If  this  ,be  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  several  times  rectified  over  caustic  potassa  and  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid,  we  obtain,  by  fractional  distillation,  combinations 
which  consist  of  Cj^H,^  (at  132  to  136°);  C,jH^(at  215  to  220°); 
Cj^H^  (at  255  to  260°);  C^Hg,  (at  275  to  280°).  These  bodies 
all  give,  with  nitric  acid,  nitro-compounds,  and  the  latter,  treated 
with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  organic  bases.     If  the  oil,  which 
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.  .         distils  over  at  150°,  be   boiled  with  nitric  acid,  we 

^^^  ^  obtain  an  acid  which  is  named  ampelinie  acidy  and 
which  probably  is  allied  to  phtalinic  acid. 
Tet  to  be  mentioned  are  the  names:  Fichtelitej  G^H,,,  which  is 
found  in  a  turf-bed  in  Fichtel  Mountain.  HartUe^  G^^H^,  found 
in  Hart  brown  coals.  Retinites  G^^H^gO,,  occurs  in  the  coal-mines 
of  Walchow,  in  Mithren.  Tekoretin  and  PhyUoretin^  G^H,^  are 
found  in  fossil  pine-trees,  and  in  the  swamps  of  Holtegaard. 
Sch^ererite  is  sometimes  found  in  brown  coal-beds  neiir  Utznach, 
on  Lake  Zurich.  SiLocuterin  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  dry  distil- 
lation of  amber,  etc. 

THIRD  MEMBER  . 

TOLID : 
Td=i8CjHj,C8,H«=C„H^ 

Hydrotolid.  Hydrotolid  (Tolin,  Benzoen,  Toluol,  Dracyl,  Eeti- 

naphtha) :  TdH,  is  obtained,  tf  toluylic  acid  H0(8C, 
H^G8,GjH)03,  be  distilled  with  an  excess  of  baryta;  is  found  in 
coal  tar  {vide  Hydrobenzid) :  arises  by  dry  distillation  of  ordinary 
resins  {vide  Retisterin},  the  tolu-resins,  dragon's  blood,  etc.  Co- 
lorless, very  mobile  fluid,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  with  difficulty 
in  alcohol,  and  easily  soluble  in  ether ;  of  etheric  odor,  like  that 
of  hydrobenzid,  and  burning  taste;  sp.  gr.  0.864;  boils  at  109^. 
To  nitric  acid,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  sulphuric  acid,  tolin  behaves 
in  general  like  hydrobenzid. 

Chloride  of  Tolid:  TdGl=0„H,Gl,  is  obtained,  if  hydrotolid 
be  exposed  8  days  in  a  dark  room  to  the  action  of  chlorine  gas, 
and  the  obtained  fluid  distilled  until  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved. 
The  distillate  is  again  rectified.  A  colorless,  very  mobile  fluid, 
which  boils  at  170^,  and  volatilizes  without  decomposition.  Is 
converted  by  farther  action  of  chlorine  first  into  hydrochlorate  of 
chloride  of  benzoyl  (Gi^H,)Gls+ HCl,  then  into  hydrochlorate  of 
chlororide  of  bichlorbenzoyl  (a.H3CL)Gl3-J-2HGl,  and  at  last  into 
G„H,G1,. 

Nitrotolid:  Td,NO,=  G,^Hy,NO^.  Hydrotolid  is  dissolved  in  the 
cold  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  the  red  solution  immediately  mixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  by  which  the  nitrotolid  with  red 
color  is  precipitated.  It  is  repeatedly  washed  with  water,  and 
^  obtained  in  pure  condition  by  repeated  distillation  with  water. 
Forms  a  water-clear  fluid,  of  sugar-sweet  taste,  smelling  like  oil 
of  bitter  almonds ;  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether;  of  1.18  sp.  gr.  If  nitrotolid  be  conducted  over  slowing 
lime,  it  decomposes  into  anilin  and  carbonic  acid.  The  alcoholic 
solution  saturated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  gives  toluidin  NH^Td. 
Is  converted  by  farther  action  of  nitric  acid  into  the  BO-cidled 
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binitrolidj  which  consists  of  nitrotolid + (Cj^H JSNO^.  By  long  boil- 
ing hjdrotolid  with  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  nitrobenzoic  aoid(?) 
(nitrotolinic  acid). 

Sulphotolid:  Td^SO^C?).  If  the  solation  of  hjdrotolid  in  fuming 
ralphnric  acid  be  mixed  with  water,  there  is  precipitated  a  shining 
crystalline  body,  salphotolid ;  and  in  the  solation  is  found 

SulphotoUd-iulphurie  Acid:  HOCTdjSO^^^SO,,  which  is  oh- 
tained  in  the  ordinary  manner.  If  the  aqaeons  solation  of  the 
acid  be  first  evaporatea  npon  the  water  bath,  and  then  in  a  Yacaam, 
it  crystallises  in  white  leaves,  which  soon  become  moist  in  the  air. 
It  decomposes  at  a  high  temperatare,  nnder  erolution  of  sulphur- 
ous acid,  and  gives  with  bases  salts  easily  soluble. 

rOURTH  VEMBER. 

XYLOID : 

The  hydrogen  compound  of  Xyloid,  Xyloidin,  is  found  in  tar. 
Yet  not  particularly  known. 

rilTH  MEMBER. 

CUMID : 
CdasoCgHj,  C^  ScsC  igH  ||. 

Hydroeumid  (Cumin,  Cumyl):  CdH.  It  is  ob-  Hydrocumid. 
tained  from  cuminic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as 
hydrobenzid  from  benzoic  acid,  and  hydrotolid  from  toluylic  acid. 
Is  also  found  in  coal  tar  {vide  Benzid).  Colorless  fluid,  smelling 
agreeably,  like  hydrobenzid ;  strongly  refracts  light ;  insoluble  in 
water,  but  easily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  wood-spirit;  of  0.887 
ap.  gr.;  boiling  point  144^.  Gives  if\t\i  fuming  nitric  acid  nitro- 
eumid,  Cd,NO,-iC„B[„,NQ^  and  6wt6-(Mmmtd-Cd,NO  +(4C,Hj^ 
C^C,H)8N04;  immediately  it  forms  nitrobenzoic  acid,  and  by  longer 
action  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  benzoic  acid.  Forms  with  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid  9uJphocumid-9ulphuric  acid,  H0(Cd,S03pS03,  whose 
Daryta  salt  crystallizes  in  beautiful  leaflets,  of  mother-of-pearl 
lustre;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Jtetinyl:  C^fi^   This  compound  is  found  in  crude  componnds 
xciin  oil,  by  the  fractional  distillation  of  which  it  isomeric  with 
goes  over  at  150°.   Is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid  and  ^dfocumid. 
chlorine;  gives  with  sulphuric  afcid  the  sulphoretinyl-      **°^ 
Bolphuric  acid,  whose  baryta  salt  is  soluble  in  alcohol  with  greater 
difficulty  than  that  of  the  corresponding  sulphocumid-sulphuric  acid. 

Muitol  {MeAiylexi):  CigH,^  This  body  is  obtained  ^^^^^ 
when  aceton  is  distilled  by  a  gentle  heat  with  half 
its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid.   The  distiUate  consists  of  an  aqueous 
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fluid  containing  sulphurous  acid;  upon  the  surface  of  this  fluid, 
the  mesitol  swims,  and  is  purified  by  rectification ;  at  155^  the 
pure  compound  goes  over;  a  light  colorless  fluid,  of  feeble  garlie 
odor;  boils  at  155  to  160°. 

If  mesitol  be  treated  some  time  with  fuming  nitric  aeidj  we 
obtain  trinitro-me%itol  {(j^fi^2i^0^\  by  using  dilute  acid,  a  com- 
bination arises  of- (Ci8H„)N04+(C,gHg)3NO^,  or  the  so-named 
binitrO'tnesitoL  The  former  compound  is  fluid,  and  possesses  a 
sweet  penetrating  smell  and  taste;  the  latter  crystallizes  in  fine 
needles ;  both  give,  when  treated  with  hjdrosulphuric  acid,-  organic 
bases,  nitro-mesidin  and  btnitro'tnesidin. 

Simultaneously  with  the  above-mentioned  bodies  is  formed  a 
thick,  heavy,  reddish  fluid,  of  sweet  penetrating  odor,  which  must 
consist  of  CjgHjjOg.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  and  bromine  upon' 
mesitol,  we  obtain  (Cj8H9)Cl3  and  (CjgHg)Br3.  The  chlorine  com-i 
pound  crystallizes  in  colorless,  quadrilateral  prisms,  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  and  not  changed  by  potassa.  Also  a  corre- 
sponding iodine  compound  is  said  to  exist  in  the  form  of  golden^ 
yellow  powder,  which  crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in 
spangles.  Fuming  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  mesitol  to  a  brown 
fluid,  under  formation  of  mesito-sulphuric  acid  HO(C„Hjj,SOJ" 
SO3. 

PAIRED  RADICAL  OF  CUMID. 
CUMYL : 

Cuminok  Cumyl  behaves  to  cumid  as  picramyl  to  benzid. 

Oxide  of  Cumyl  (Cuminol):  CuO,,  occurs  in  common  with  hy- 
drocymid  in  Roman  cumin  oiL  If  this  is  distilled  in  an  oil-bath, 
the  hydrocymid  goes  over  at  165^,  and  in  the  residue  the  cumin 
oil  remains  as  a  colorless  fluid,  retaining  a  strong  odor  of  Roman 
cumin  oil,  and  a  sharp  burning  taste ;  boils  at  220^  (bitter  almond 
oil  at  176^).  By  the  action  oi  cyanide  of  potassium^  cumin  oil  is 
converted  into  a  product  resembling  benzoin.  In  the  air^  and  bv 
influence  of  oxidation,  we  obtain  from  cumin  oil  cuminit  acid  HO 
(5C2H3, 0^,0,11)03.  If  we  boil  cumin  oil  a  long  time  Irith  nitrit 
acidj  we  obtain  nitro-cuminic  acid.  Chlorine  and  bromine  give 
with  cumin  oil  bioxychhride^  or  bioxybromide  of  cuminyl  9h>(5C^|} 

Cg,C,H)  I  ^J,  and  (5C,H^Cg,C3H)  |  ^^  If  a  piece  of  dry  hydraU 

of  potassa  be  brought  into  cumin  oil,  we  obtain  a  gelatinous  mass, 
which  decomposes  into  cumin  oil  and  potassa,  by  solution  in  water. 
Melted  with  hydrate  of  potassa^  cuminic  acid  arises  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen  gas. 

Chloride  of  Cumyl :  GuGl,  is  obtained,  if  chloride  of  phosphonxfl 
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with  cumin  oil  be  submitted  to  distillation.  A  fluid,  boiling  at 
255  to  260^;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  If  the  alcoholic  solution  be  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  KS,HS,  a  disagreeably  smelling  body  is  formed,  probably 
sulphide  of  cumyl,  GnS,. 

Isomeric  with  cumin  oil  is  parimceUj  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  at  protochloride  of  nicid  {page  193). 


SIXTH  MKMBBR. 

CYMID: 

.  Hydroeymid  (Cymin,  Cumen) :  CydH,  is  found  in  Hydrocymid. 
Roman  cumin  oil  {vide  Oxide  of  Gumyl).  The  first 
portion,  which  goes  over  in  the  distillation  of  this  oil  is  rectified 
over  hydrate  of  potassa,  whereby  the  yet  present  cumin  oil  is 
conrerted  into  cuminic  acid.  If  we  lead  moist  carbonic  acid 
together  with  oil  of  turpentine  through  a  tube  heated  to  dull-red- 
ness, we  obtain  a  very  mobile  fluid  of  the  same  constitution  as 
hYdrocymid;  also  by  the  distillation  of  camphor  with  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid,  the  same  compound  seems  to  be  formed  (camphon). 
A  colorless  fluid,  powerfully  refracting  light,  of  pleasant  lemon- 
like odor;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
sp.  ffr.  0.856;  boiling  point  171.^5. 

If  we  distil  hydrocymid  with  very  dUtUe  nilrie  acid  two  or  three 
days  (whilst  we  continually  pour  back  the  distillate  into  the  re- 
tort), or,  until  in  the  condensed  water  in  the  recei?er  no  more 
drops  of  oil  are  separated,  but  a  white  crystalline  mass  appears, 
thus,  after  cooling,  the  retort  is  filled  with  crystals  of  toluylic  add 
H0(CijHy)05.  If  we  treat  hydrocymid  with  fuming  nitric  acid^ 
we  obtain  nitro-toluylic  acid.  Chromic  acid  as  well  as  peroxide  of 
manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  do  not  act  upon  hydrocymid. 

Hydrocymid  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  forms  sulpho- 
cymid-sulphuric  acid  HO(Gy,S03)^S03,  which  appears  in  small 
crystals. 

Tolen:  (8Cja^C3,H)H-C^H„(?J.     This  body  is  Toien. 
said  to  occur  in  tolu  balsam,  and  to  be  obtained  by 
distillation  of  that  substance  with  water;  it  boils  at  170^. 

BENZOYL  GROUP. 
Component  C^H,;  Nacleus  Cg;  ActiTe  part  C^H. 

The  radicals  of  the  benzoyl  group  behave  to  those  of  the  benzid 
group  like  the  radicals  of  the  formyl  group  to  those  of  the  methyl 
group. 
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The;  now  inclade  the  following  membere : — 

Member  1.  Benzyl,  Be-  C,H„C„C,H=G„Hr 
"  2.  Benzoyl,  Bz-2C,n,,C„C,H=C,^_ 
"  8.  Toluyl,  To-3C,H„0„C,H=C,,H1 
»  4.  Unknown,  (?)-4C,H„C„C,H=C' K. 
'*  5.  Cuminyl,  Cy-5C,H„C„C,H=C^„. 
The  radicals  of  this  group,  like  thoae  of  the  formyl  grosp,  com- 
bine with  three  atoms  of  oxygen  to  form  acida  which  are  remark- 
able for  their  durability;  andseyeral  give  alao  with  the  halogens 
and  NO^  corresponding  compoands.  They  are  formed  when  the 
corresponding  members  of  the  benzid  group  hare  absorbed  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen.  Thus  is  benzid  Cj,R, — 2Ha«Benzyl,  likewise  tolid 
C^H; — 2H™BeDzoTl,  etc.  All  the  acida  of  this  group  are  solid, 
possess  the  capability  of  crystallization,  are  sublimable,  alightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot,  and  easily  solnble  is 
alcohol,  and  give  with  alkalies  durable  salts,  very  soluble  i&  water; 
and  hence,if  we  add  to  concentrated  salt  solutionB  a  stronger  aei(t,a 
greater  part  of  the  acids  is  precipitat^,  and  upon  this  fact  is  based 
the  method  of  their  production.  In  the  pure  state  they  are  tssta- 
leas  and  inodorous ;  melt  like  oil,  and  stiffen  crystalline.  By  dry 
distillation  of  their  nentral  alkali  salts,  we  obtain  paired  radieala, 
which  correspond  to  those  of  the  acetonyl  group.  Thus  IroB 
'benzoic  acid  arises  benzou~(C,,Hj,^C,^HJO,iaBd,'~BiOi,  eons- 
spending  to  aceton  (C^„"C^HJ0,.  If  the  hydratea  are  distilled 
with  an  exoeaa  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  we  obtain  the  corresponding 
hydrogen  compounda  of  the  benaid  group ;  thne  the  hydrate  of 
benzoic  acid  II0(2C,H„C.,C,H)0,  gives  benzid  (^2CA,CrH)H+ 
2C0j.  By  the  action  of  the  halogens  and  of  nitno  acid,  we  ootui 
derived  compounds.  The  radicals  of  this  group  correspond  ii 
gaseous  state  to  two  rolunes;  they  are  as  yet  unkaown  in  an 
isolated  state. 
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Be«(C,»„CpC,H)— C„H,. 

This  radical  is  formed  from  benzid,  if  the  latter  absorbs  2  atoms 
hydrogen ;  hitherto  only  compounda  with  the  halogens  and  NO, 
ar^  known. 

Chlorbeniid.  Ohloride  0/ SeriOT/i  (Chlorbenzid) :  BeCl,— C„E 

Clj,  ia  formed,  in  common  with  hydrochlorate  of 
chloride  of  benzid,  by  direct  action  of  chlorine  upon  hydrobensil 
CBenzin).  If  the  latter  compound  be  distilled  with  an  ezoesi  of 
hydrate  of  lime,  the  chloride  of  benzyl  passes  over  as  so  oUtj, 
colorless  fluid,  of  1.475  sp.  gr.     Insoluble  in  water,  easily  solabH 
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in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hydrobenzid ;  boils  at  210^ ;  is  not  attacked 
bj  alkalies. 

Brcmine,  exposed  with  hydrobenzid  to  the  action  of  sunlight, 
gives  corresponding  compounds. 

T>  -Si^tfiinr"^  n^^^^  ^"^7^  (Chlorbenzin)  chlorbenzin. 

BeCl3+8HCl=iC,jH^jClfl.  Into  a  large  glass  con- 
taining hydrobenzid,  and  upon  which  the  sun  shines,  chlorine  gas 
is  conducted.  After  a  little  time,  chloride  of  benzil  is  deposited 
in  crystals ;  and  if  the  operation  be  long  continued,  nearly  all  the 
hydrobenzid  is  converted  into  the  compound.  It  separates  from 
the  saturated  etheric  solution  in  crystals ;  insoluble  in  water,  not 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  ether ;  melts  at  132^. 
Decomposes  by  distillation  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of 
benzyl. 

^en2y?n&na  (Trinit  Be,8NO,=  (C„H3)  Binitrobenzid. 

or«C>4,  IS  only  known  m  combination  with  nitrobenzid 
as  the  so-called  6«mYro6enzW=  fO„H,)NO,-KCi,H3)8NO,r=:C„H„ 
2NO4.  If  hydrobenzid  (benzin)  be  brought  by  drops  into  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  fuming  sulphuric  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  so 
long  as  the  two  fluids  mingle,  and  the  mixture  then  heated  a  few 
minutes,  the  whole  mass  stiffens  in  cooling  to  a  thick  crystal 
paste  of  binitrobenzid,  which  being  mixed  with  water,  and  repeat- 
edly crystallized  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  is  obtained  in  long, 
shining,  crystal  needles.  If  the  alcoholic  solution  be  treated  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  we  obtain  nitranilin,  NH3(C„H4,N04) 
under  deposition  of  sulphur. 

PAIBBD   COMBINATIONS   OF  BBNZYL. 
f 

CTiIoride  of  Naphtyl  (Trichlomaphthalin) :  CgH,, 
nC,H„C3,C,H)Cl3  =  C^H,Cl3.  This  compound  is  Ja^^^^  ^om- 
obtained  when  chlorine  acts  upon  hydronaphthalid  lor-naphthaiL. 
(naphthalin)  in  the  heat,  and  by  co-operation  of  direct 
sonlight.  Crystallizes  in  inodorous  prisms,  an  inch  long ;  melts  at 
75^,  and  may  be  distilled  at  200^ ;  insoluble  in  water,  almost  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  ether.  Gives  with  sulphuric 
acid  a  paired  acid=.HO(C8H^C,H„C8,C„S03rS03. 

Ohlairide  of  Navhtyhnaphthalid  (Naphtylchlorid- 
chlomaphthalid):  C.H  -(2C,H^C3,H,)C1+C3H,';(C,  ^^r^"^"" 
H„Cg,C,H)Cl3«C^H(jUl3,  or  the  so-called  bichlor- 
naphthalid,  is  obtained,  if  the  following  compound  is  distilled  with 
hydrate  of  potassa.     Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in 
transparent,  long,  slender  prisms;  tasteless  and  inodorous;  in- 
sqjabfe  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at  44°; 
gives  with  sulphuric  acid  a  paired  acid  =sHO(Cj^H3,SO„CL)'"S03. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Proto-  and  Ter-chloride  of  Naphthalid  (Salz- 
16 
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saures  Naphthalidchlorid-naphthalidchlorur) :  C8nj,'^(20-H«,Cg,H) 
o„a.irichior  Cl,HCl+C,Hr(C,H„C„C,H)Cl„3HCl  =  5  6,01^) 
naphthalin.        ^^»  *^®  so-called  fourfold  chlorDaphthalin  is  obtained, 

if  hydrochlorate  of  chlornaphthalin  (chloride  of  hy- 
dronaphthalid)  comes  in  contact  with  chlorine  in  the  cold.  Crys- 
tallizes from  the  etheric  solution  in  transparent  rhombic  tables; 
possesses  a  strong  odor;  melts  at  160^;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  alcohol  and  ether;  sublimes  in  an  open  vessel, 
without  decomposition.  If  it  be  distilled  with  hydrate  of  potassi, 
proto-  and  terchloride  of  naphthalid  goes  over.  Nitric  acid  d^ 
composes  the  compound  under  production  of  oxalic,  phtalinic,  and 
nitro-phtalinic  acid. 

Terchloride  of  Naphtyl-hichlomaphtyl  (Bichlornaphtylchlorid- 
naphtylchlorid,  Tetrachlornaphthalin):  =C8H„'^(aH«,Cg,aH)Clj 

+  C3H,r(C,Cl„C3,C,H)Cl3=cjBA,  is  obtained 
naphthttUn!        ^7  ^^^  action  of  chlorine  upon  chloride  of  naphtjl 

in  boiling  heat.  Crystallizes  in  hexagonal  needles; 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at  126^;  sublimable^ 
and  gives,  with  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  paired  acid  » HO(C|, 
H3,S0„C1,)^S03. 

,  Naphtylnitrid  (Trinitronaphthalid):  C,H-,,'"(C,H- 

Tnmtesnaph-     C3,C,H)3NO  =C^H,,8N0,,  is  formed  by  the  action 

of  nitric  acid  upon  nitronaphthalid  in  common  with 
the  following  combination.  Crystallizes  in  rhombic  tables  of  pile- 
yellow  color;  inodorous;  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at  200^;  decomposes  in  contact  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  into  carbonic,  formic,  hydrocyanic 
and  nitronaphthalinic  acid  CyH^N,Ojo=(C^H^)2N03(?). 

.  Naphtylnitrid' nitronaphthalid  (  Binitronaphtbii- 

wronaph-      ,j^j .     c3H^-(2C,H3,C3,fi)  NO,  +  C3H.,-(C^^  C, 

CjH)3NO,=  CaoH^2NO,.  Crystalline,  neutral  pow- 
der; insoluble  in  water,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol  and 
ether;  melts  at  175°;  sublimes  unchanged;  gives,  with  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  a  base  nitronaphthalidin,  and,  brought  togetha 
with  an  alcoholic  potassa  solution,  decomposes  into  ammonia,  ea^ 
bonic  acid,  and  a  new  acid,  which  consists  of  Cj^HgNgCL. 

NaphtylsulphO'Sulphuric  Acid :  8HO(C3Hj^C,H,,C3,C,H,3S0J" 
3S03=3HO(C^H^8S05j^3S03,  forms  with  sulphonaphthalid-iul- 

phuric  acid  the  bistUphonaphthalin-nUphuric  aeU 
SaUn-ar^  (naphthalin-hypo-sulphuric  acid)  -  HO(CJBLS0J 
phuric  acid.       SO.-f  3H0 (C«H„3S0,) 3SO3  -  2H0,(C  bC2S0/ 

2SO3.  For  production  of  this  acid,  9ee  Sulphpnaphtto- 
lid-sulphuric  acid.  Talcose  powder  is  colored  in  the  air,  especially 
in  moist  state  in  the  sunlight;  tastes  acid  and  bitter,  remains  dryjn 
the  air ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  salts  bear  a  Ugk 
temperature ;  they  taste  bitter ;  the  acid  saturates  2  atoms  of  baM. 
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Sy  the  action  ot  SQiphuric  acid  upon  naphthalin,        . 
^et  a  third  acid  arises,  which  is  named  glutinhypo-  gulp^^^cid. ' 
mlphurie  acid;  it  does  not  crystallize,  bat  dries 'to 
I  bard  colorless  mass,  of  bitter  and  sour  taste,  easily  soluble  in 
irater  and  alcohol. 

Here  also  belong  the  paired  acids,  which  are  formed  by  the 
letion  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  chloride  of  naphthyl,  naphtylchlorid- 
iklomaphthalidy  etc.,  and  have  been  already  mentioned  above; 
ikewise  the  sulphonitronaphthalin-sulphuric  acid,  etc. 


SECOND  MEMBER. 

BENZOYL : 

"Benzoyl  is  found  in  combination  with  oxygen  as  benzoic  acid  in 
>enzoin  balsam.  It  arises  from  picramyl  and  its  paired  combina- 
ions,  as  cinnamon  oil,  and  cinnamein;  farther,  by  the  oxidation 
yf  the  higher  members  of  the  radicals  of  the  benzid  group,  etc. 
nrith  oxygen  two  combinations  are  known. 

Oxide  of  Benzoyl:  BzOj.  If  benzoate  of  copper  ^  . ,  - 
>e  heated  in  a  retort,  drops  collect  in  the  receiver,  b^Li, 
fbich  stiffen  to  a  crystalline  mass,  and  consist  of 
he  oxide  of  benzoyl  and  benzoic  acid,  and  as  a  residue  the  sali- 
rylate  of  protoxide  of  copper  remains.  The  benzoic  acid  of  the 
nizture  is  absorbed  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  oxide  of  ben- 
Kiyl  remaining  behind,  is  obtained  by  repeated  crystallization 
rom  the  hot  alcoholic  or  etheric  solution  in  large  four-sided,  ob- 
ique,  hard  and  brittle  prisms.  It  fuses  at  70^;  possesses  an 
igreeable  lemon-like  odor;  if  it  be  heated  a  long  time  with  a 
Krtassa  solution  under  access  of  air,  we  obtain  benzoate  of  potassa. 
ntric  acid  oxidizes  it  instantaneously,  forming  benzoic  acid.  If 
izide  of  benzoyl  be  exposed  several  days  in  a  melted  state  to  the 
^on  of  chlorine,  it  forms  a  compound,  which  is  obtained  from 
he  etheric  solution  in  largd  aromatic  crystals;  they  consist  of 
),AC10,. 

Hydrate  of  Benzoic  Acid  (Benzoic  Acid) :  HOBz  „  . , 

V      ^-rt  •         -J*       t^*      ji«  t  •  •      1-      Benzoic  acid. 

9^  Benzoic  acid  is  obtained  from  benzoin  resin,  by 
unefal  sublimation  in  gentle  heat,  tt  is  generally  formed  by 
iSBolving  the  resin  in  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  saturating  the 
olotion  with  carbonate  of  soda,  then  mixing  with  water,  and  dis- 
iniDg  away  the  alcohol.  From  the  aqueous  solution  removed 
rom  the  residue,  the  benzoic  acid  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 
rid.  It  crystallizes  from  the  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution  in 
ie  form  of  a  rhombic  prism;  in  pure  state  inodorous,  the  taste  is 
arming,  sharp,  somewhat  sour,  and  long  continued ;  melts  at 
20^9  like  a  fat,  stiffens  crystalline,  boils  at  289^,  and  forms  vapor, 
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"which  excites  tears  and  violent  coughing.  Benzoic  acid  dissolves 
in  200  parts  cold  water,  and  30  parts  hot ;  it  is  easily  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  fatty  oils.  If  hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  be 
conducted  through  a  glowing  tubcj  or  if  it  be  subjected  to  dry  dis- 
tillation, with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  lime,  it  decomposes  into  hydro- 
benzid  (Cj^H^)!!  and  2C0j;  on  the  contrary,  if  neutral  benzoate  of 
lime  be  distilled,  there  arises  benzon  (Cj^H^^C^H,)©^  If  benzoic 
acid  be  treated  a  few  hours  with  fuming  sulphuric  and  fuming 
nitric  acid^  we  obtain  binitrobenzoic  acid;  if  nitric  add  alone  be 
employed,  a  compound  is  formed  of  benzoic  acid  with  binitrobenzoic 
acid.  If  we  distil  benzoic  acid  with  chloride  of  phosphorus,  thus 
arise  bioxychloride  of  phosphorus,  and  also  oxychloride  of  benzoyl 

(C„H,)  <  p*     Chlorine  converts  benzoic  acid  little  by  little  into 

bichlorbenzoic  and  tetrachlorbenzoic  acid;  in  the  beginning,  a  com- 
pound is  formed  of  benzoic  with  bichlorbenzoic  acid,  ana  by  tbe 
union  of  the  bichlor-  with  the  tetrachlorbenzoic  acid,  the  so-called 
trichlorbenzoic  acid  is  formed.  By  the  action  of  anhydrous  std- 
phuric  acid  upon  benzoic  acid,  we  obtain  the  sulphobenzo-sulphoiic 
acid=HO(Ci4H^SOj)'^S03.  If  chlorine  gas  be  conducted  intoi 
strong  alkali  solution  of  benzoic  acid,  we  obtain  chlomiceinic  add 
(p.  193)  under  evolution  of  carbonic  acid. 

Benzoic  Acid  Salts.  Benzoic  acid  forms  neutral  and  basic 
salts,  which  mostly  are  soluble  in  water.  They  possess  a  peculiar 
warming  taste.  If  in  solutions  not  too  dilute  they  are  mixed  with 
a  mineral  acid,  the  benzoic  acid  is  mostly  precipitated.  With 
protoxide  of  iron  benzoic  acid  forms  a  few  insoluble  basic  salts. 
The  insoluble  salts  are  taken  up  in  the  heat  by  a  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  potassa  or  soda.  The  ammonia  salt  appears  in  penniform, 
easily  soluble  crystals,  which  by  heating  decompose  into  water 
and  nitrobenzoyl.  The  acid  ammonia  salt  is  procured  in  granulir 
crystals,  if  the  neutral  solution  be  rapidly  evaporated.  Benzamid 
NHj2,Bz02  is  obtained,  if  ammonia  gas  be  conducted  over  oxychlo- 
ride of  benzoyl ;  it  separates  from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  by 
rapid  cooling  in  pearly,  crystal  leaflets,  and  by  slowly  cooling  we 
obtain  a  mass  consisting  of  fine  crystal  needles,  of  silken  lustre. 
In  this  mass,  after  a  little  time,  cavities  appear,  in  the  middle 
point  of  which  large  perfect  crystals  are  found ;  by  degrees  the 
whole  changes  into  large  crystals,  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  which 
behave  to  warm  water  like  fat;  fuse  at  115^;  and  at  a  high  tem- 
perature distil  unchanged.  Benzamid  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  combines  with 
2  atoms  bromine,  and  by  treatment  with  acids  and  alkalies  decom- 
poses into  benzoic  acid  and  ammonia.  Bibenzamid  NH,2BzO|» 
{NH,BzO)^Bz03,  is  formed,  if  oil  of  bitter  almonds  remains  a  loog 
time  in  contact  with  water.  It  appears  as  a  white  flaky  mass,  of 
inother-of  pearl  lustre,  and  consisting  of  fine  needleSi  insoluble  in 
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water,  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Treated  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  benzoic  acid  and  ammonia  are  formed. 
It  dissolves  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  with  an  indigo-blue  color. 
The  pota$9a  boU  EO^BzOj+aq,  forms  fine  penniform  crystals. 
The  9oda  ualt  appears  in  needles,  which  are  soluble  with  diffi- 
culty in  boiling  alcohol.  The  baryta  salt  forms  needles,  not 
eaisily  soluble  in  water.  The  protoxide  of  manganese  salt  requires 
20  parts  water  for  solution.  The  neutral  peroxide  of  iron  salt, 
Fe,03,3Bz03,  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles,  which  are  dissolved  by 
alcohol  and  water,  under  separation  of  a  basic  salt.  If  a  solution 
of  perchloride  of  iron,  mingled  with  ammonia,  be  mixed  with  ben- 
soate  of  potassa,  we  obtain  an  insoluble  compound,  which  consists 
of  Fe203,2Bz03.  The  silver  salt  is  deposited  from  the  boiling 
solution  in  crystalline  scales. 

Bioxf/sulphide  of  Benzoyl:  Bz<  g*  distils   over  Bioxysulphide 

irhen  bioxy chloride  of  benzoyl  is  heated  with  finely  ^^^^^^y^ 
pulverized  sulphide  of  lead.     Soft,  crystalline,  yellow  mass,  of  dis- 
agreeable odor ;  forms  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa, 
after  some  time,  sulphide  of  potassium  and  benzoate  of  potassa. 
Chloride  of  Benzoyl:  BzClj+HCl,  is  obtained,  ^f  p. ,     ,    ,, 
chlorine  be  conducted  into  hydrotolid  in  the  cold  and  benioyi?  ^ 
under  s&ong  daylight,  until  it  evolves  no  more  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas.     Colorless  liquid,  which  cannot  be  distilled  with- 
out evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

BioxycUoride  of  Benzoyl :   Bz  |  ^J,  is  obtained,  Bioxychloride 

if  dry  chlorine  gas  be  led  into  bitter  almond  oil,  or  °    «mojL 
if  benzoic  acid  be  distilled  with  chloride  of  phosphorus.     Water- 
clear  fluid  of  peculiar,  highly  penetrating  odor,  exciting  the  eyes 
to  tears.    Decomposes,  in  contact  with  water,  into  benzoic  and 
hydrochloric  acid;  sp.  gr.  1.190. 

Bioxybromideof  Benzoyl:  Bz^j^^^j  a  soft,  large-  Bioxybromide 

leaved,  crystalline  mass  of  aromatic  odor.     Arises  ^^^®^^y^- 
by  the  action  of  bromine  upon  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

Bioxyiodide  of  Benzoyl :  Bz  <  ▼*.  Goes  over  when  of  benzoyl 

bioxychloride  of  benzoyl  is  distilled  with  iodide  of  potassium. 
Colorless,  leafy,  crystalline,  easily  fusible. 

AcetylcJdorate  of  Bioxychloride  of  Benzoyl:  Bz<  nf+ Ac-I  n\ 

(7X  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  benzoate  of  ethyl  by  chlo- 
rine. A  colorless,  slightly  fuming  fluid  of  1.346  sp.  gr.  Decom- 
poses in  contact  with  water  into  benzoic,  acetic,  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 
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Benzoylnitrid:  Bz+3N0^,  forms  with  nitrolid  the 
®^^^  BO-named  binitrolid.     Is  obtained,  if  tolin  be  a  long 

time  boiled  with  nitric  acid.  The  crystalline  precipitate,  whicH 
forms,  is  purified  by  recrjstallization.  Appears  in  acicular,  prisr 
matic  crystals  of  much  lustre;  melts  at  71  ,  and  stiffens  to  a  radi^ 
ated,  hard,  brittle  mass.  Is  not  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  and 
by  potash-lye  dissolved  with  red-brown  color. 
NitrobenzoyL         Nitrohemoyl  (Benzonitryl) :  BzN,  forms  by  heating 

benzoate  of  ammonia.  Completely  colorless  fluid,  of 
strong  agreeable  odor,  like  oil  of  bitter  almonds;  dissolves  in  100 
parts  boiling  water,  and  in  every  proportion  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
sp.  gr.  1.0073  ;  boils  at  191^;  is  converted  by  the  co-operation  of 
acids  and  alkalies  into  benzoic  acid  and  ammonia.  If  the  alcoholic 
solution  be  mixed  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  we  obtain  benzoyl- 
sulphidamidj  NH^BzS^,  which  crystallizes  in  long  needles  of. 
satin  lustre,  and  forms,  when  treated  with  oxide  of  mercury,  nitro- 
benzoyl,  and  sulphide  of  mercury. 

^  .    ^     ,.  Bichlorbenzoic  Acid :  HO(aCl„C,H^C„C,H)0,- 

JLrofbenztl.  H0,(C,,H3CL)03;   and   tetracklorbenzoic  acid:    flO 
^    (2C,C1^C3,C,H)03=H0(C„HC1J03:  isformedbythe 
action  of  chlorine  upon  benzoic  acid:    the  decomposition   takes 
place  only  slowly.     In  the  beginning,  we  obtain  a  compound  of 

benzoic  with  bichlorbenzoic  cund,  or  the  so-called 
acid.  °^   ^^^^    chlorbenzoic  acidj  and  by  union  of  the  bichloT'  with 

the  tetrachlor-benzoic  acid,  we  obtain  the  triehlor- 
benzoic  acid.  These  compounds  are  less  soluble  in  water  than 
benzoic  acid;  they  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  by 
the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  their  solutions  crystallize  in  smiJl 
stellated  groups  of  silky  needles.  They  combine  with  bases  like 
benzoic  acid. 

Hydrochhrate  of  Chloride  of  Bichhrbenzoyl:  =»(CjCl,,CJB[^C|, 
Cj|H)Cl3+2HCl=Cj4H^Cl7,  appears  a  pasty,  glutinous  mass;  it  is 
formed  simultaneously  with  the  hydrochhrate  of  superchlaride  of 
bichhrbenzoyl  (C,Cl3,C3H3,C8,C,BL)Cl,-h3HCl,  if  chlorine  act  a 
long  time  in  the  sunlight  upon  tolin.  Crystallizes  and  muck  . 
resembles  benzoic  acid.  By  farther  action  of  chlorine,  we  obtain 
a  compound,  which  consists  of  Cj^H^Cla;  crystallizes,  and  may  be 
volatilized  without  decomposition. 

Brombenzoic  Acid:  2H0(  C„H^Br)0j,'^Bz03,  arises, 
j^m  enzoio      j£  ^jyQjjjjQg  |jg  slowly  conducted  over  benzoate  of  sil- 
ver; possesses  a  crystalline  appearance;   melts  at 
100^  ;  sublimes  unchanged;  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

^.  .^  ^  Binitrobenzoic  Acid:    H0(C,,2N0.,C,BLC„CJ) 

Bimtrobenzoio    q^^ H0,(C„H3,2N0 JO3, is  formed,  if  benzoic  acidbe 

boiled  one  hour  with  a  mixture  of  fuming  sulphuric 
and  fuming  nitric  acid.    Binitrobenzoic  acid  is  precipitated  from 
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the  solution  by  water,  and  obtained  in  small  crystals  by  evapo- 
ration of  the  alcoholic  solution.  Scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but 
rather  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  may  be  sublimed  when 
cautiously  heated.  Gives,  with  potassay  Boda^  and  ammonia^  crys- 
tallizable  salts,  and  with  oxide  of  lead  and  silver,  sparingly  soluble 
salts.  If  benzoic  acid  be  treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid 
alone,  we  obtain  nitrobenzoic  acid^  which  consists  of  benzoic  acid, 
and  binitrobenzoic  acid  ■■HO(Ci4H^,NOJ03. 

Nitrobenzoic  Acid  is  further  formed  by  the  action  ^.^^, 
of  nitric  acid  upon  bitter  almond  oil,  cinnamon  oil,  j^\^    ^^^oiq 
cinnamid  acid,  and  dragon's  blood,  Nitrotolinic  acid, 
which  is  formed  by  long  boiliug  of  tolin  with  nitric  acid,  is  also 
probably  nitrobenzoic  acid.     In  order  to  obtain  it,  we  boil  benzoic 
acid  several  hours  with  nitric  acid,  then  during  the  cooling,  nitro- 
benzoic acid  separates.     From  the  hot  aqueous  solution  it  gives 
small  white  crystals ;  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water,  but  with 
difficulty  in  cold;  melts  at  127^;  sublimes  unchanged;  the  vapor 
strongly  excites  coughing. 

If  the  silver  salt  be  cautiously  heated,  we  obtain  nitrobenzid. 
If  the  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrobenzoic  acid  saturated  with  am- 
monia^  and  hydrosulphurie  acid^  be  boiled,  we  obtain  bemaminic 
aeidf  H0(C,4H4,NH,)03.  It  exhibits  nitrobenzoic  acid,  in  which 
KO4  is  replaced  by  NH,.  Apparently  benzaminic  acid  is  double, 
consisting  of  benzoic  acid  +HO(C^2NH„CjjH,,C8,C,H)03;  it 
thence  belongs  not  to  the  amid  combinations. 

If  nitrobenzoic  acid  be  warmed  with  chloride  of  phosphorus,  a 
heavy  fluid  distils  over,  which  boils  at  265^,  and,  treated  with  hot 
potassa  solution,  gives  nitrobenzoic  acid,  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium; it  consists  of  HO(Cj^H^NO  J    <  pf  it  is  hence 

(  ^^  Bioxychloride 

bioxychloride  of  nitrobenzoyl.  It  forms  with  am-  ofnitrobenzoyL 
monia  a  product  which  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles. 

Nitrobenzoic  acid  combines  easily  with  bases,  and  expels  seve- 
ral acids  from  their  compounds.  The  salts  are  mostly  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol;  crystallizable;  explode  by  heating,  and  leave, 
when  gently  warmed,  nitro-benzid,  under  blackening.  They  are 
procured  either  direct,  or  by  double  decomposition.  If  the  am- 
monia salt  be  a  long  time  fused,  we  obtain  nitrobenzamidj  NH, 
{G^S.^^0^0^  which  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles. 

Benzaminic  Acid:  HOCCj^H^NHjO,.     Crystal- 
lixea  from  the  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution  in  thin,  ,^^^°^^^ 
short,  radiated  crystals,  which  easily  dissolve  in  boil- 
ing water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  inodorous,  and  rather  sour  taste ; 
melts  to  a  clear,  colorless  fluid ;  strongly  heated  it  emits  a  vapor, 
smelling  like  benzoic  acid.     In  fuming  nitric  acid  it  dissolves 
with  a  blood  red  color.    Chlorine  decomposes  the  acid.     It  expels 
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carbonic  acid  from  compounds  of  the  latter,  and  gives  with  the 
alkalies  and  earths  salts  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  not 
crystallizable. 

SulphohemO'9ulphuric  Acid:  2H0{G^Jl^y^0^0^ 
Sn]^f  «^M    SO,.    Corresponds  to  sulphacetyl-sulphuric  acid,  and 

sulphuric  acid.    .3  r  x*  r  i   u      •  '4 

is  formed  by  the  action  of  aqueous  sulphonc  acid 
upon  benzoic  acid.  The  pasty  mass  is  diluted  with  water,  and  the 
sulphobenzo-sulphuric  acid  obtained  by  saturation  with  baryta,  etc. 
If  the  aqueous  solution  be  evaporated  until  the  boiling  point  rises 
to  150^,  the  acid  stififens  after  cooling  to  a  crystalline  mass ;  deli- 
quesces in  the  damp  air ;  is  very  permanent,  not  even  decomposed 
by  boiling  with- concentrated  nitric  acid.  It  saturates  2  atoms  of 
base,  of  which  one  can  be  substituted  by  HO. 


PAIRED  COMBINATIONS  OF  BENZOYL. 

1.  CINNYL  (CIMMYL): 

C4Hg'^(2CaHa,C8,CgH)=C4Hy^Bf=Cn. 

r-««o«:«  ^^\A        Cinnamic  Acid  (Zimmtsaure) :    HOCnO,.    It  is 

Cinnamic  acid.        i   ^   j  x     i.  •         'j  -j       i?    •  \^         -j 

related  to  benzoic  acid  as  oxide  of  cinnamyl  to  oxide 
of  picramyl  (bitter  almond  oil).  It  is  found  in  old  oil  of  cinnamon, 
in  Peru  balsam,  and  in  tolu  balsam,  and  is  produced  from  oxide 
of  cinnamyl,  from  cinnamein  and  styracin.  The  crystals  which  are 
deposited  from  old  cinnamon  oil  are  cinnamic  acid,  and  can  be 
purified  by  recrystallization.  Or  we  mix  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
Peru  balsam  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  so  long  as  % 
precipitate  is  formed ;  add  water  to  the  abfiltered  fluid,  separate 
the  cinnamein  which  is  deposited,  distil  off  the  alcohol,  and  pre- 
cipitate the  cinnamic  acid  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  purified  by  recrystallization  or  by  sublimation. 
It  appears  in  colorless,  pearly  leaflets ;  from  the  aqueous  solution 
it  crystallizes  in  long,  indistinct  prisms.  In  its  properties  it  quite 
agrees  with  benzoic  acid ;  it  melts  at  120^,  and  boils  at  293^;  its 
vapor  is  suffocating,  and  excites  coughing.  If  it  be  distilled  with 
4  parts  baryta  it  decomposes  into  carbonic  acid,  and  cinnamein 
(cinnamol)  and  carbonic  acid.  If  instead  of  baryta  pure  lime  be 
employed,  we  obtain  benzin.  Toward  nitric  acid  and  9ulphwrii 
acid,  it  behaves  exactly  like  benzoic  acid.  Also  the  cinnamic  acid 
salts  resemble  those  of  benzoic  acid.  They  are  mostly  soluble  in 
water,  and  are  capable  of  crystallization.  The  acid,  as  well  as 
its  salts,  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid  if  boiled  with  peroxide  of 
manganese  or  chromate  of  potassa  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
same  result  follows  the  action  of  chlorine  or  chloride  of  lime ;  we 
at  first  obtain  benzoic  acid,  and  by  further  action  chlorbenzoic 
acid ;  simultaneously  there  is  also  formed  a  heavy  oily  of  peculiar 


m 
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aromatic  smell.  If  the  cinDamio  acid  be  heated  with  chloride  of 
phosphoniSj  bioxf/chloride  of  cinnylj  Gn  <  q?  is  formed. 

Bioxychhride  of  Cinnyl  (Cymmylbioxychlorid) :    Cn-|  q?    A 

fluid  boiling  at  262^,  which  decomposes  in  the  damp  air  into 
hydrochloric  and  cinnamic  acid.  Gives  with  aqueous  ammonia  a 
white  crystalline  body,  cinnamid  (cimmamid),  analogous  to  ben- 
aamid.     If  this  be  distilled  with  cyanide  of  potassium  or  of  mer- 

cury,  we  obtain  oxycyanide  of  cynnyl,  Cn  <  q' 

Binitrodinnamic  Acid  (Binitrozimmtsaure) :   HO  periyed  radi- 
(C^H,,'^Cj|2NO^,CaH3„Cj,CjH)03,  forms  with  1  atom  cais  of  cinnyl. 
cinnamic  acid,  the  nitrocinnamic  acid  =aH0(CjgH5,  Nitrocinnamio 
^0^)03.     It  is  obtained,  if  cinnamic  acid  be  carried        * 
into  cooled  fuming  nitric  acid;  it  forms  crystals,  which  are  purified 
by  recrystallization  from  boiling  alcohol;  it  much  resembles  the 
nitrobenzoic  acid,  but  it  requires  827  parts  alcohol  at  20^  for 
solution,  whereby  it  differs  from  that  acid.    If  it  be  boiled  with  a 
little  water,  it  melts  to  an  oily  fluid.     Nitrocinnamic  acid  is  weak, 
and  forms,  with  the  alkalies,  easily  soluble  neutral  salts,  and  with 
the  other  bases  salts,  some  of  which  are  soluble  with  difficulty, 
and  others  insoluble. 

Sulphoeinnsulphuric  Acid  (Sulfozimmtschwefel-  ^  ,  ,    . 
•Sore):  2H0(C,H,.CHHi,S0^0  "SO,,  is  obtained  like  ^^'ptSHcid. 
aolphobenzoe-sulphuric  acid.     Remains,  after  evapo- 
ration of  the  aqueous  solution  in  a  vacuum,  as  an  amorphous  mass 
of  pale-yellow  color,  which  becomes  moist  in  the  air,  and  is  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.     By  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the 
alcoholic  solution  it  separates  in  long  prisms,  which  contain  6 
atoms  water.   The  acid  saturates  2  atoms  of  base.   The  pure  acid, 
as  well  as  the  alkali  salts,  give  a  precipitate  only  with  vinegar  of 
lead  and  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury. 

Myr02^licAcid(C^Thol^^^^  UO^GJIfi,  MyroxyHc  acid. 

«iH0(CH,'^C,,H,)03.  This  acid  is  obtained  by  the  ^  ^ 
action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  upon  cinnamein  with  cin- 
namic acid  and  peruvin.  If  the  alkaline  solution  be  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  there  separates  a  mixture  of  cinnamic  and 
myroxylic  acid.  From  the  hot  aqueous  solution,  the  cinnamic  acid 
is  flrst  deposited,  and,  by  evaporation,  the  myroxylic  acid.  It 
quite  equals  benzoic  acid,  but  melts  even  at  109^ ;  first  boils  at 
250^,  and  is  more  easily  soluble  in  water. 

2.  HIPPURIO  ACID : 
=H0,NC,H,0r(C,4H»)0^H0,NCJi,0,. 

Stppurie  add  is  found  in  .the  urine  of  the  horse,  Hjpp^^  ^^ 
the  cow,  and,  in  small  quantity,  also  in  human  urine. 
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Benzoic  acid,  as  well  as  cinnamic  acid,  changes  in  animal  bodies 
into  hippuric  acid,  which  is  found  in  urine.  By  the  action  of  acids 
and  alkalies,  hippuric  acid  decomposes  into  glycocol  and  benzoic 
acid.  If  the  elements  of  2  atoms  water  come  to  the  pairling  of 
hippuric  acid  NC^HjOj,  we  obtain  glycocol  =NC^H,0^.  Horse 
urine  evaporated  to  ^  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  pre- 
cipitate pressed  out  and  boiled  with  water  and  milk  of  lime;  then 
it  is  filtered,  and  a  solution  of  alum  added  to  the  filtrate,  until 
the  alkaline  reaction  vanishes.  Into  the  fluid  cooled  to  40^,  we 
bring  bicarbonate  of  soda,  until  no  more  precipitate  is  formed, 
and  from  the  abfiltered  solution  the  hippuric  acid  is  precipitated 
by  nitric  acid,  and  then  purified  by  recrystallization  from  boiling 
water  and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal.  Crystallizes  in  well- 
formed  quadratic  prisms;  it  is  deposited  from  the  concentrated 
salt  solution  upon  the  addition  of  acid,  always  in  distinct  long 
needles.  Reacts  strongly  acid,  but  possesses  no '  sour  taste ;  it 
fuses  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  stiffens  to  a  crystalline  mass;  it  re- 
quires 400  parts  cold  water  for  solution;  easily  soluble  in  boiling 
water  and  alcohol.  By  dry  distillation  decomposes  into  bensoio 
acid  and  benzoate  of  ammonia ;  immediately  an  oily  fluid  distils 
over,  which  by  cooling  stiffens  and  behaves  like  a  resin;  by 
strongly  heating,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  evolved,  and  carbon  re- 
mains as  residue.  Slowly  heated  with  an  excess  of  lime,  am- 
monia and  hydrobenzid  go  over.  Heated  with  peroxide  of  man- 
ganeae  and  sulphuric  addj  we  obtain  carbonic  acid,  ammonii, 
and  benzoic  acid.  If  hippuric  acid  be  boiled  with  water,  and 
superoxide  of  lead^  the  whole  stiffens  to  a  crystalline  mass  of 
benzamid. 

The  salts  of  hippuric  acid  resemble  those  of  benzoic  acid ;  they 
mostly  crystallize;  with  potassa  it  gives  a  neutral  and  an  acid 
salt. 

To  the  paired  combinations  of  benzoic  acid,  belongs  also  bemilic 
acid  =HO,C„HoO,lCi,H,)03,  mentioned  page  225. 

3.  BENZON : 

(C,2Hj,^C„H5)Oj=C^H,oOg. 

Benzon  is  formed  by  dry  distillation  of  neutral  benzoate  of  lime. 
The  obtained  distillate  is  a  mixture  of  hydrobenzid,  naphthalin, 
and  benzon.  This  is  submitted  to  distillation,  and  when  the  boil- 
ing point  arises  to  250^,  the  receiver  is  changed.  What  now  goes 
over,  is  a  mixture  of  benzon,  and  naphthalin ;  at  — 20^  the  napk- 
thalin  is  deposited.  Benzon  is  a  colorless  oil,  flowing  with  diffi- 
culty, and  of  an  empyreumatic,  not  disagreeable  odor;  lighter  than 
water;  boils  at  250°.  Nitric  acid^  potassay  and  chlorine  appear 
not  to  change  it.     By  sulphuric  acia  it  is  decomposed. 
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THIRD  mCMBBR. 

TOLUYL : 

1 

Hydrate  of  Toluylic  Acid :  HO,To03.  This  acid  is  obtained, 
if  hydrocimyd  (Cymin)  be  boiled  several  days  with  4  to  5  parts 
dilute  nitric  acid  {vide  Hydrocymid).  After  cooling,  the  liquid 
in  the  retort  is  filled  with  white  crystals  of  toluylic  acid,  with 
which  a  small  quantity  of  nitrotoluylio  acid  is  admixed.  We  boil 
the  deposited  acid  with  milk  of  litne,  filter,  and,  after  cooling, 
precipitate  with  hydrochloric  ^cid;  we  repeat  this  operation,  until 
the  separated  acid  appears  quite  white.  It  is  then  dissolved  in 
baryta  water,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  cold  water,  which  leaves  the  nitrotoluylate  of  baryta 
undissolved.  From  the  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution,  the  acid 
is  deposited  in  perfectly  white  needles;  very  easily  soluble  in 
wood-spirit,  alcohol,  and  ether;  inodorous  and  tasteless.  The 
salts  agree  with  those  of  benzoic  acid.  Distilled  with  an  excess 
of  baryta,  we  obtain  tolin  and  carbonic  acid. 

Nitrotoluylic  acid  is  a  compound  of  binitrotoluylic  with  toluylic 
acid.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  upon  to- 
luylic acid,  and  upon  cymin.  It  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic 
solution  in  splendid  pale-yellow  rhombic  prisms. 

The  baryta  salt  is  deposited  from  the  hot,  aqueous  solution  in 
radiated  crystals. 

FIFTH   MEMBER. 

CUMINYL: 

CyssoCgH^  C  J,  CgHssCgQn  j  |. 

Sy dr ate  of  Ouminylic  Acid  {Cixminio  Acid):  HO,  cuminio  acid. 
CyOj.  Pure  potassa  is  heated  to  melting  in  a  retort, 
and  then  upon  it  is  brought,  in  drops,  Roman  cumin  oil.     The  oil 
b3Comes  immediately  solid,  whilst  the  cymin  distils   over  {vide 
Gamin  Oil).    After  the  decomposition  is  terminated,  the  mass  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and  from  the  solution  the  acid  is  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid  and  purified  by  recrystallization  from  the< 
alcoholic  solution.     Crystallizes  in  white,  very  beautiful  prismatic 
tables,  which  taste  sour,  and  possess  a  peculiar  odor ;  melts  at 
92^,  and  boils  at  250^;  sublimes  in  beautiful  needles  often  an 
inch  long.     Sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.     Decomposes  by  distillation  with  lime  into 
cumin  and  carbonic  acid.     It  agrees  in  its  acid  properties  with 
benzoic  acid;  it  expels  carbonic  acid  from  its  compounds,   and 
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gives  with  oxides  of  metals  well-characterized  salts,  which  are  ob- 
tained direct,  as  well  as  by  double  decomposition. 

Bioxychloride        Bioxf/chloride  of  Cuminyl:    Cu-<  q?,  is  formed,  if 

of  cuminyl.  ,    ,         .     .       ,     i  •  A 

cuminic  acid  is  distilled  with  chloride  of  phosphoros, 
as  well  as  by  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  gas  upon  anhydrous  cumin 
oil.     Appears  as  a  yellowish  fluid,  heavier  than  water,  of  strong 

Eenetrating  odor,  decomposes  in  the  damp  air  into  cuminic  and 
ydrochloric  acid. 
Bioxyhromide  of  cuminyl  resembles  the  chlorine  compound. 

BinitrO'<mminicAc%d:nOSQJl^OJtGJl^G.,Cfi) 
BuutnMjumimo  03=HO(C«H„2NO,)03,  is  formed,   when   cuminic 

acid,  in  small  quantity,  is  brought  into  a  mixture  of 
fuming  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid.  Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic 
solution  in  shining  leaflets;  not  sour.  If  cuminic  acid  be  treated 
with  fuming  nitric  acid  alone,  we  thus  obtain  a  combination  of  bi- 
nitrocuminic  and  cuminic  acid,  or  the  so-named  nitro-cuminie  qeidj 
which  forms  in  yellowish- white  crystals ;  it  combines  with  bases. 

Salt-like  Combtnattan  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Methyl  Group  with  the  Acidt 

of  the  Benzoyl  Group. 

Benzoate  of  Methyl:  MeO,Bz03;  an  oily,  colorless, 
of  ^xide  of^me-  balsamic  smelling  fluid;  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily 
thyi.  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  ether ;  sp.  gr.  1.10 ;  boils  at 

198.5^  ;  conducted  over  redhot  lime,  we  obtain  ben- 
zin  and  other  products. 

.  Benzoate  of  Ethyl:    AeO,Bz03.      Colorless  oily 

oide^f  ethjL    ^^"^^j  of  slight  odor  and  suffocating  taste;  insoluble  in 

cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  boils 
at  209° ;  sp.  gr.  1.0559;  burns  with  very  sooty  flame.  Led  over 
heated  hydrate  of  potassa,  we  obtain  benzoate,  and  acetate  of 
potassa  under  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Nitrobenzoate  of  Ethyl:  Crystallizes  from  the  warm  etheric 
solution  in  distinct  crystals,  which  melt  at  70^,  and  boil  at  300°; 
volatile. 

Binitrobenzoate  of  Ethyl:  Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion in  long,  slender,  shining,  scarcely  colored  needles. 

Cinnamate  of  Ethyl:  AeOyCnOj.  Clear,  colorless  fluid,  of 
agreeable,  aromatic  odor,  like  cinnamon.  Boils  at  260^;  sp.  gr. 
1.13.     Is  found  in  Peru  balsam. 

Nitrocinnamate  of  Ethyl :  Crystallizes ;  melts  at  136^,  and 
decomposes  at  300^. 

Hippurate  of  Ethyl:  Crystallizes  in  long,  unctuous,  white 
needles  of  silky  lustre ;  inodorous,  of  sharp  taste,  like  turpentine 
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oil;  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether;  sp.  gr.  1.043;  melt  at  44^.  Submitted  to  distillation,  the 
compound  decomposes;  heated  in  the  air,  vapor  of  benzoic  acid 
escapes. 

Toluyhxte  of  Ethyl  appears  as  an  agreeably  smelling  fluid, 
which  boils  at  228"". 

Nitrotoluylate  of  Ethyl :  Crystallizes  in  pale-yellow,  aromatic- 
smelling  crystals,  which  fuse  upon  the  water  bath. 

Ouminate  of  Ethyl.  A  colorless  fluid,  lighter  than  water,  of 
agreeable,  apple-like  odor ;  boils  at  240^  ;  insoluble  in  water,  but 
miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions ;  heated  with  a 
solution  of  potassa,  it  decomposes  into  cuminic  acid  and  alcohol. 

All  kinds  of  ether  are  obtained  if  hydrochloric  acid  gas  be  con- 
ducted into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  corresponding  acid,  as 
well  as  by  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  the  oxychlorine  compounds 
of  the  radicals;  thus  bioxychloriae  of  benzoyl  in  contact  with 
alcohol  gives  benzoate  of  ethyl.  v 

APPENDIX  TO  THB  ACIDS  OF  THIS  GROUP. 
^  ALOETINIC  ACID  AND  CHRYSAMMINIC  ACID: 
Aloetimo  Acid:  CjeH4N,0,3=iHO,(Ca(N04)j,C,Hj,C,o,CjH)04(?)      Aloetinio  acid. 

If  one  part  aloes  be  gently  warmed  with  8  parts  of  dilute  nitric 
acid,  we  obtain  a  dark  blue  or  emerald  solution,  and  by  farther 
heating  a  violent  action  commences,  altcompanied  by  strong  evolu- 
tion of  gas.  If,  after  the  first  action  terminates,  the  residue  *be 
heated  a  few  days  nearly  to  boiling,  and  the  yet  present  nitric 
acid  mostly  distilled  off,  there  remains,  by  mixing  the  residue  with 
water,  a  greenish-yellow  mass,  eonsisting  of  shining  scales,  a  mix- 
ture of  aloetinic  and  chrysamminio  acid.  If  the  mixture  be  treated 
with  carbonate  of  potassa,  the  aloetinic  acid  dissolves,  whilst  the 
chrysamminate  of  potassa  mostly  remains  behind.  From  the  alka- 
line solution  the  aloetinic  acid  is  precipitated  by  an  acid.  It 
appears  as  an  insoluble  yellow  powder,  without  a  trace  of  crystal- 
lization, and  produces  salts,  the  most  of  which  are  easily  soluble. 
If  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  potassa  salt  be  slowly  evaporated, 
we  obtain  long,  ruby,  shining  crystal  needles. 

Chrysanwumo  Acid:  HOC„HNgO„=HOCy(NOJC,j>,C,H03(?). 

By  being  treated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  aloe- 
tinic  acid  is  converted  into  chrysamminio  acid.    This  JJJ^™™'"^® 
latter  acid  we  obtain  when  chrysamminate  of  potash 
{»ee  Aloetinic  Acid)  is  difiisolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution 
is  mixed  with  nitric  acid.     A  greenish-yellow  powder,  consisting 
of  small,  shining  scales,  which  when  suspended  in  water  show  by 
moving  a  peculiar  white  lustre ;  of  bitter  taste,  insoluble  even  in 
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boiling  water,  but  rather  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  mine- 
ral acids. 

By  being  slowly  heated  in  the  air,  It  fuses  to  a  brown  liquid, 
with  strong  evolution  of  gas ;  quickly  heated,  it  powerfully  deto- 
nates, and  burns  with  a  luminous,  sooty  flame ;  it  dissoiTes  in 
fuming  nitric  acidj  without  decomposing ;  chlorine  does  not  act 
upon  the  acid  in  the  cold ;  if  it  be  treated  with  an  excess  of  caustic 
potassa,  we  obtain,  without  evolution  of  ammonia,  a  brown  solution 
which  becomes  darker  by  heating.  If  the  solution  be  mixed  with 
an  acid,  carbonic  acid  escapes,* and  a  brown  precipitate  is  pro- 
.  .  duced,  consisting  of  aloereainie  acid=  C„H^N,Og.    If 

^oeresmic        chrysamminic  acid  be  treated  with  a  boiling  solution 

of  sulphide  of  potassium  and  pure  potassa,  there  are 
deposited  from  the  solution  in  cooling  crystal  needles,  which  ap- 
pear blue  in  transmitted  and  red  in  reflected  light.     This  body  is 

hydrochrysammid  =  C^HgNjO^;  it  is  insoluble  in 
^^rocrysam-    ^j^^-^j.^  j^j^j  j,j  alcohol  little  soluble,  with  blue  color ; 

it  is  also  obtained  if  chrysamminic  acid  be  added  to  a 
boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  tin.  The  chrysamminic  acid  salts 
are*  not  easily  soluble,  and  crystallize  from  water  in  small,  gold- 
green  scales,  which  by  being  heated  powerfully  detonate,  if  a 
solution  of  the  acid  be  boiled  with  aqueous  ammonia,  in  cooling 
there  separate  from  the  purple-red  fluid  needles  of  chrysammina- 

midy  which  appear  reddish  brown  by  transmitted,  and 
Ch^sammina-    gj.ggjj  -j^j  reflcQted  light,  and  possess  a  metallic  lus- 

^  tre;  it  consists  of  C^K^^jO^.     This  body  appears 

also  to  be  produced  when  ammonia  gas  at  100^  is  conducted 
over  crysamminic  acid,  water  being  also  produced.  If  dilute  hy- 
drochloric or  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  chrysammi- 
namid,  in  cooling,  there  are  deposited  dark  olive-green  needles  of 

amido-chrysamminic  acid^^  CggHgN^Oj, ;  if  the  same 
amminic  acii     ^^  treated  with  boiling  nitric  acid,  or  with  potassa, 

chrysamminic  acid  is  produced.  From  the  dark 
purple  aqueous  solution  the  amido-chrysamminic  acid  is  precipi- 
tated by  acids. 

Fifth  Group. 
The  fifth  group  includes 

a.  The  Etheric  Oils  and  Camphors,  and 

b.  The  Resins. 

THE  ETHERIC  OILS  AND  CAMPHORS. 

All  plants  and  parts  of  plants  which  are  distin- 
voImSToS^.^      guished  by  a  strong  odor  owe  that  property  to  peculiar 

smelling  compounds,  which,  on  account  of  their  phy- 
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meal  properties  and  resemblances  are  named  volatile  or  etherie  oils; 
they  are  allM  in  many  respects  to  the  compounds  of  the  benzid 
and  phenol  group,  which  also  bear  the  name  of  empyreumatic  oiU, 
because  they  are  mostly  the  products  of  dry  distillation.  Many 
substances  which  on  account  of  their  occurrence  and  physical  pro- 
perties might  be  classed  with  the  volatile  oils,  must,  on  account  of 
their  chemical  relations,  belong  to  other  compounds  already  de- 
scribed ;  as  oil  of  rue,  of  bitter  almonds,  of  cinnamon,  cinnamin, 
salicylous  acid,  the  oil  of  G-auUheria  proeumbens,  etc. ;  and  those 
only  are  here  treated  which  in  respect  to  their  constitution  and 
chemical  resemblances  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  the  compounds 
of  the  above-treated  group,  equally  if  they  occur  already  formed 
in  plants  and  animals,  or  are  artificially  produced  by  dry  distilla- 
tion, by  fermentation,  or  by  other  influences.  The  ethereal  oils 
are  most  extensively  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom;  many 
plants  contain  in  all  their  parts  the  same  oil.  Others  have,  as  rea- 
dily appears  from  the  odor,  different  oils  in  the  roots,  leaves,  blos- 
soms, and  fruit. 

Production  of  Volatile   Oils  in  general. — Most 
of  the  volatile  oils  are  procured  by  the  distillation  Prodnction  of 
of  plants  and  parts   of  plants  with   water.     It  is  volatUeoiis. 
probable  that  many  volatile  oils  are  first  produced 
by  the  action  of  water  upon  peculiar  combinations  occurring  in 
plants,  through  fermentation,  or  a  similar  process,  as  the  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  from  the  amygdalin.     Although  the  boiling  point 
of  all  volatile  oils  lies  higher  than  that  of  water,  yet  they,  on 
account  of  the  common  property  of  their  volatile  matter,  distil 
over,  and  evaporate  below  the  boiling  point,  with  aqueous  vapor, 
which  is  saturated  with  that  of  the  oils.     As  the  volatile  oils  are 
not  insoluble  in  water,  we  are  to  consider  that,  in  their  produc- 
tion, the  quantity  of  water,  which  distils  over  with  the  oils,  is  not 
'  sufficient  to  retain  the  oils  in  solution  ;  for  this  latter  object  we 
may  employ  higher  and  smaller  distillation-vessels,  and  raise  the 
boiling  point  by  the  addition  of  common  salt.    Most  generally, 
oil  is  obtained  when  compressed  aqueous  vapor  is  conducted  through 
vegetable  matter.    Many  vegetable  substances  contain  so  little  oil 
that  the  same  water  must  be  repeatedly  distilled  over  new  portions 
of  them,  before  oil  is  extracted. 

If  the  vegetable  matter  be  rich  in  volatile  oil,  the  latter  can  be 
procured  by  expression,  as  lemon-oil  and  orange-oil  from  the  peel 
of  the  fresh  fruit.  Often,  after  making  incisions,  a  portion  of 
these  oils  flows  of  itself  out  of  different  plants — a  mixture  of 
volktile  oils  with  resins,  which  mixture  is  properly  called  balsams; 
if  this  be  distilled  with  water,  the  resin  remains  behind,  whilst 
the  oil  itself  volatilizes.     (Turpentine,  Gopaiva  Balsam,  etc.) 
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The  Volatile  Oils  are  Mixtures. — The  volatile  oil« 
The  Tolatile  being  procured  by  simple  distillation  dt  plants  with 
od^^are  mix-    y^j^i^g^,  are  almost  always  a  mixture  of  two,  and  often 

of  three  different  oils,  of  which  generally  the  most 
volatile  are  non-oxygenous,  whilsl;  the  less  volatile  contain  oxygen. 
If  the  crude  oils  be  afterwards  subjected  to  distillation,  those 
containing  oxygen  go  over  last;  the  first  portions,  however,  which 
distil  over,  are,  of  course,  always  a  mixture  of  oxygenous  and  non- 
oxygenous  oils,  and  their  complete  separation  can  only  be  effected 
by  chemically  acting  bodies.  If  we  distil  such  a  mixture  over 
fused  hydrate  of  potash,  the  oxygenous  oils  remain  behind^  mostly, 
however  decomposed,  whilst  the  non-oxygenous  distil  over ;  the 
latter  correspond  most  generally  to  the  formula  C^JS^s^CJR^ 
and  are  called  Terebenej  and  also  Camphene. 

The  volatile  oils  are  only  slightly  soluble  in  water, 

Ku^'e  oL  y«t  tl'e  oxygenous  are  absorbed  in  larger  qnantitj 

than  the  non-oxygenous.  The  aqueous  solutions  pos- 
sess the  odor  of  the  oils;  they  are  generally  obtained,  when  the 
vegetable  matter  is  distilled  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
retain  in  solution,  in  the  condensed  water,  the  oil,  which  goes  over 
with  the  aqueous  vapor  {aquas  destillatm  of  the  apothecaries).  With 
anhydrous  alcohol,  the  ethereal  oils  mix  in  all  proportions,  hydrous 
alcohol  dissolves  them  in  proportion  to  its  strength  (Cologne  water, 
balsamic  mixtures,  etc.  are  alcoholic  solutions  of  odoriferous  oils). 
Ether  dissolves  the  volatile  oils  abundantly;  they  are  completely 
miscible  with  the  fatty  oils.  (Adinteration  of  the  volatile  oils 
with  anhydrous  alcohol,  fatty  ous,  etc.) 

TEREBENE,  or  CAMPHENB. 
General  fommla :  CjoHg^Cy^Hj^ 

General  Relations  of  Terebenest — Whether  the  terebenes  corre- 
spond to  the  formula  G^oHg,  or  to  G^^Hj^,  is  difficult  to  decide,  since 
for  each  view  equally  good  reasons  can  be  given ;  in  the  former 
case  they  correspond  to  2  volumes  of  gas,  in  the  latter  to  4  vo- 
lumes. From  the  behavior  of  terebenes  to  the  hydrogen  acids  of 
the  halogens,  it  appears  that  a  few  correspond  to  the  formula  Gi^ 
Hj0,  others  consist  of  G^^Hg,  thus  hydrochloric  acid  gives  with  oU 
of  turpentine  a  combination  consisting  of  G^Hj0,HCl,  whilst  the 
hydrochlorate  of  lemon-oil  corresponds  to  the  formula  GjoHg,HCL 

But  the  agreement  of  the  boiling  point  and  specific  gravity  of 
the  gases,  speak  in  favor  of  the  polymerism  of  these  combinations. 
The  difference  of  the  terebenes  is  farther  shown  by  their  different 
power  of  rotation  of  polarized  light,  since  some  turn  the  ligbt 
to  the  left,  some  to  the  right,  and  still  others  do  not  in  the  least 
bend  it  from  its  course.  The  terebenes  are  farther  distinguished 
by  being  modified  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  also  by  treatment 
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with  acids  and  bases,  being  converted  into  isomeric  or  poly- 
meric compounds  (without  changing  the  percentage  of  their  con- 
stitution^, whose  difference  from  the  original  substance  can  often 
only  be  known  by  the  changed  polarization. 

Behavior  of  the  Terebenes  to  water. — Formation  of 
Camphor, — Many,  indeed   probably  all  compounds  po^jvior  of  the 
belonging  to  the  class  of  the  terebenes,  possess  the  ^ater. 
capability  of  combining  under  certain  conditions  with 
water,  and  thereby  being  converted  partly  into  fluid,  partly  into 
solid,  volatile,  crystallizable  compounds,  called  camphors.     Thus, 
for  example,  the  oil  of  turpentine,  by  receiving  the  formula  Cj^Hj^, 

S'ves  three  combinations  with  water™  Cj^Hj^jHO;  G^H^^^4^IL0j  and 
jJB[|0,6HO.  The  last  compound  loses  even  in  the  dry  air  2  atoms 
HO,  and  goes  over  into  the  compound  with  4  atoms  HO.  It  is 
Dot  probable  that  this  substance  contains  water  as  such,  and  by 
known  corresponding  facts  it  may  be  supposed  that,  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  hydrogen  from  the  water,  radicals  rich  in  hydrogen 
arise,  which  unite  with  oxygen.  Accordingly,  the  formula  for  the 
first  compound  is  CjqH  'O,  for  the  second  Cj^HjpO^,  and  for  the 
third  CjpHjpO^-l-Zaq.  But  if  we  take  the  formula  C^pH.  for  tur- 
pentine oil,  the  first  compound  consists  of  (Cj^,Hg'"C,^Hg)0,  the 
second  of  C^oH^O-fHO,  and  the  third  of  (C,oHg>0,)H04-aq.  If 
these  bodies  be  distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  we  again 
obtain  an  oil  corresponding  to  the  original  constitution. 

Behavior  of  the  Terebenes  {o  the  Hydrogen  Acids 
of  the  Halogens. — As  the  terebenes  combine  with  ^^J^'?^i. 
water,  even  so  they  also  combine  with  the  anhydrous  dr^gen  adds.^ 
hydrogen  acids  of  the  halogens.     Oil  of  turpentine 
turns  polarized  light  to  the  left.     If  we  slowly  conduct  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  gas  in  the  cold  into  oil  of  turpentine,  crystals  are  deposited, 
which  consist  of  G^U^^^JlGl^C^K^yjCl.     These  crystals  still  pos- 
sess the  same  power  of  rotation  as  the  original  oil.    Simultaneously 
with  the  crystals  a  fluid  compound  is  produced,  and  the  more  fluid 
the  higher  the  temperature  at  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  acts 
upon  the  oil.     But  this  compound  no  longer  possesses  the  power 
of  rotation. 

If  the  solid  compound  be  distilled  with  caustic  potassa,  an  oil  is 
obtained,  which  has  the  same  constitution  as  oil  of  turpentine,  a 
solid  also  is  again  produced  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  behaves 
indifferently  towards  polarized  light ;  it  is  therefore  no  longer  ori- 
ginal oil  of  turpentine,  but  an  isomeric  modification  of  that  sub- 
stance. If  the  fluid  compound  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  an 
oil  is  obtained,  which  possesses  no  power  of  rotation,  and  unites 
with  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  another  fluid  compound.  Similar 
behavior  is  also  observed  in  the  other  terebenes. 
17 
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BehaTior  of  Behavior  of  the  Terebenes  to  Oxygen. — The  tere- 

terebenes  to  bencs  absorb  oxjgen  from  the  air,  acquire  thereby  the 
oxygen.  property  of  destroying,  like  chlorine,  organic  coloring 

matter,  assume  a  dark  color,  are  condensed,  lose  in  the 
Formation  of  game  proportion  their  volatility,  and  are  at  last  com- 
resin.  pletely  transformed  inta  resins.    This  transformation 

into  resin  does  not,  however,  consist  of  simple  oxidation,  but  of 
a  partial  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen,  whereby  arise  radicals  poor 
in  hydrogen,  which  radicals  then  oxidize.  Simultaneously  are  the 
terebenes  converted  into  polymeric  compounds.  The  resins  stand 
therefore  to  the  oils  in  a  relation  similar  to  that,  for  instance,  of 
benzoic  acid  to  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  or  the  acids  of  the  formyl 
series  to  the  oxides  of  the  methyl  series,  and,  in  fact,  most  resins 
possess  acid  characteristics,  whilst  the  terebenes  must  be  regarded 
as  basic  compounds.  Thus  silvinic  acid,  which  arises  from  oil  of 
turpentine,  consists  of  C^^H^O^.  Without  doubt,  C^qH^O,  arises 
first,  since  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  escape  from  2  atoms  of  oil  of  tur- 

?entine,  and  afterwards,  by  farther  oxidation,  C^Hg^O^  is  formed. 
I^hen  nitric  acid  in  a  concentrated  state  acts  upon  the  terebenes, 
it  decomposes  them  with  violence,  rising  to  inflammation ;  if  the 
acid  be  dilute,  we  obtain  new  acids,  as  terebenic,  terochrynic  acid, 
etc.  Simultaneously  from  the  oil  of  turpentine  are  also  volatile 
acids  of  the  formyl  series  produced,  as  acetic  and  butyric  acid. 
Metallic  oxideSy  as  oxide  of  copper,  vermilion,  are  often  reduced 
to  metals  by  boiling  with  the  terebenes.  Chlorine  and  bromine 
in  like  manner  act  with  violence  upon  the  terebenes,  and  prodace 
derived  compounds,  whilst  hydrogen  acids  are  evolved,  UJUaride 
of  tin  and  of  antimony  are  often  reduced  to  metals.  Jodinej  wheo 
brought  in  contact  with  the  terebenes,  produces  a  slight  decrepita- 
tion, etc. 

OIL  OF  TURPENTINE. 
C„H„«=2C,^H^ 

The  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  obtained  by  distillation  of  tur- 
pentine (a  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  colophon,  which  flows 
from  various  species  of  Pinus,  Pinue  silveetrisy  AbieSj  mariUmOj 
Picea^  MugheiSy  etc.,  partly  spontaneously,  and  partly  from  inci- 
sions) with  water,  exhibits  in  a  pure  state  a  colorless,  thin-flowing 
liquid,  of  a  peculiar  disagreeable  smell,  and  burning  taste;  insolu- 
ble in  water,  easily  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol  and  ether;  sp.gr. 
0.890;  boiling  point  156°.  The  vapor  of  the  oil  when  inspired 
produces  wakefulness,  increases  the  pulse,  and  causes  difficulty  ia 
passing  urine.  If  a  small  quantity  be  taken  internally,  the  urine 
assumes  a  violet  smell.  Crude  oil  of  turpentine  generallj  reacts 
acid,  and  contains  oxygen,  formic  and  succinic^  acid,  ft  tuna 
polarized  light  to  the  left.  If  oil  of  turpentine  be  distilled  over 
an  open  fire,  its  power  of  rotation  increases ;  but  if  the  distillation 
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occur  over  polyerized  slate-stone,  tbat  power  is  lessened,  and  the 
turpentine  acquires  the  property  of  dissolving  caoutchouc  in 
greater  quantity  than  before. 

2>rptnoZ;  CjoHjyjOs^Cj^HjgjHO.   This  is  obtained 
if  some  acid  be  added  to  terpin  (turpentine-camphor)  an^watw!  ^ 
in  aqueous  solution,  or  the  terpin  be  distilled  with  xerplnol. 
bydriodic  acid.    A  colorless  fluid,  strongly  refracting 
light;  of  agreeable  odor;  boils  at  168^;  sp.  gr.  0.852. 

Terpin  (Turpentine-camphor):  anhydrous  =»  Cjo 
H,^0,-C^H„0,8H0;  Ayirem*- C^H,,0,  -  C«H^,  ^'^"^• 
0^+2aq  —  (C^HjyO,3HO)+2aq.  The  anhydrous  combination 
IB  formed,  when  hydrous  oil  of  turpentine  is  exposed  a  long  time 
to  a  tenrperature  of  50^,  or  when  the  hydrous  oil  is  fused  at  100^. 
It  crystalliECS  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  and  tufted  united  needles; 
fuses  at  103^,  and  sublimes  like  benzoic  acid;  evaporates  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle  without  kindling;  dissolves  in  200  parts  of  cold 
and  in  22  parts  boiling  water ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
fats,  and  volatile  oils. 

The  hydrous  compound  is  best  obtained  if  8  parts  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, 2  parts  nitric  acid  of  1.25  sp.  gravity,  and  1  part  alcohol  of 
SO  per  cent,  are  intimately  mixed  by  repeated  shaking,  and  the 
mixture  then  left  at  rest  in  a  temperature  of  20  to  25^.  Crystal- 
lises in  rhombohedral  prisms,  and  behaves  towards  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  like  the  anhydrous  compounds. 

Hydrochhrate  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  (Artificial 
Camphor):  C^H,^C1-C«H„+HCI.   Oil  of  turpen- ^^;*;^« ^^ 
tine  is  saturated  in  the  cold  with  hydrochloric  acid  acid. 
gas ;  after  a  little  time  crystals  are  deposited,  which 
are  purified  by  pressing.    White  prisms,  which  smell  like  common 
camphor;  fuses  at  115^,  and  boils  at  165^;  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  3  parts  alcohol. 

If  pulverized  terpin  be  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  we 
obtain  a  brownish  liquid  (accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat),  from 
which,  after  a  little  time,  a  crystalline  body  is  deposited,  which 
is  also  formed  when  we  lead  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  terpi- 
nol.  This  body  crystallizes  from  the  cold  alcoholic  solution  in 
thin  leaves  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  which  fuse  at  45^ ;  easily 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  consists  of  C^H^CI^ssO^Hi^Cl-f-HOl  (?). 
If  this  compound  be  boiled  several  days  with  water,  terpinol  is 
obtained. 

Hydrobromate  of  Turpentine  Oil:  C^H„,Br.  From  turpentine 
oil,  saturated  with  hydrobromio  acid  gas,  crystals  are  deposited  in 
the  cold,  which,  by  repeated  crystallization  out  of  alcohol  are 
purified.  It  entirely  agrees  with  the  hydrochlorate  of  turpentine 
oiL    The  alcoholic  solution,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  red. 

Mydriodate  of  Oil  of  Turpentine :  C^Hj^.  If  bydriodic  acid 
be  conducted  into  oil  of  turpentine,  a  dark-red  fuming  fluid  is  pro- 
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dnced,  which  becomes  clear  after  treatment  with  potash-lye,  and 
alcohol,  or  mercury;  sp.  gr.  1.5097;  is  quickly  decomposed  in  the 
air,  whilst  iodine  is  deposited.  There  also  appears  to  exist  a 
compound  consisting  of  GgjHjJ,. 

Tereben:  CjpHj^ss  CjoHg.  If  oil  of  turpentine  be 
transposition  of  ^^^^^^  cautiously,  and  in  small  quantities  with  sul- 
tiirpentine  oil.    phuric   acid,   a   powerful  heat  is   produced,   which 

causes  the  tereben  mostly  to  distil  over.  At  a  higher 
temperature  colophon  goes  over.  If  we  let  hydrochloric  acid  act 
upon  oil  of  turpentine,  we  obtain  besides  hydrochlorate  of  turpen- 
tine oil,  the  hydrochlorate  of  tereben,  and  the  more  is  obtained, 
the  higher  the  temperature.  Tereben  possesses  an  agreeable 
thyme-like  odor;  boils  at  156°.     Power  of  rotation  »«0. 

Tereben  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  two  proportions, 
forming  O^oHjgOl,  and  C^H„G1 ;  the  same  compounds  are'formed 
by  hydriodic  and  bromic  acid.  They  possess  no  power  of  rotation, 
and  appear  as  volatile,  colorless  liquids  (fluid,  artificial  camphor). 

Camphilen :  CjpH,<j==  CjoHg,  is  obtained  when  hydrochlorate  of 
turpentine  oil  is  conducted  over  glowing  lime.  Fluid ;  gives,  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  solid  compound.     Fewer  of  rotation  tsQ. 

If  we  distil  the  compound  O^H,gCl„  which  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  terpin,  with  caustic  potassa,  or  if 
we  distil  terpin  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  we  obtain  an  oil 
smelling  like  rosemary. 

Terebilen :  CjoHg.  Thus  is  called  the  oil,  which  is  obtained 
when  hydrochlorate  of  tereben  (fluid,  artificial  camphor)  is  dis- 
tilled with  lime.  Gives,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  fluid  compound. 
Rotation  a=0. 

.    ,  Ohlorcamphen :  CgpH^Cl^,  is  obtained  by  the  ac- 

pounds  of  twr-   *^°^  ^f  chlorine  upon  hydrochlorate  of  turpentine  oil, 
pontine  oil.        and  in  its  properties  it  agrees  with  the  latter  sub- 
stance.    Fuses  at  110  to  115°  without  volatilising. 
Rotation  ^0. 

Chlortereben :  G^Tl^^Cl^.  A  glutinous  mass,  which  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  tereben. 

Bromtereben :  CjoHjjBr^,  arises  in  like  manner.  Fluid,  sp.  gr. 
1.978.     Rotation  of  both  =  0. 

Chlorturpentin :  Cj^H^Cl^.  By  the  introduction  of  chlorine 
into  the  oil  of  turpentine,  we  obtain  a  ropy,  colorless  fluid,  of  a 
peculiar  camphor-like  odor,  and  sweetish  bitter  taste.  Power  of 
rotation  to  the  right. 

Bromturpentin:    C^Hj^Br^,  arises  by  the  action  of  bromine 
upon  oil  of  turpentine.     A  dark-red,  thick,  glutinous  fluid. 
Com  onnds  of        Oolophofi :   C^H,,-*  CjoHj^.      In  a  balloon  kept 
polymeric  with    ^^^'j  ^®  intimately  mix  20  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
turpentine.         and  1  part  sulphuric  acid,  and,  after  twenty-four 

hours,  submit  the  dark-red,  glutinous  mixture  to  dis- 
tillation; at  first  tereben  goes  over,  and  afterwards  colophon. 
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The  latter  is  colorless,  if  the  transmitted  rays  of  light  come  to 
the  eye;  but  if  the  bottle  containing  colophon  be  held  somewhat 
high,  and  a  dark  body  be  placed  behind  the  bottle,  the  transmitted 
light  diminishes  and  the  colophon  appears  a  dark  indigo-blue« 
This  dichromUm  is  found  in  all  compounds  of  colophon,  but  if 
the  compound  be  yellow,  the  blue  color  is  converted  into  green. 
Odor  peculiar;  sp.gr.  0.940;  boils  at  815°.  Gives,  with  chlorine^ 
a  compound,  which  consists  of  C^H^Cl^;  combines  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

CAMPHOKrOIL,  BORNEO  CAMPHOR,  and  COMMON  CAMPHOR. 

Camphor  Oil  (Valerian  Oil,  Laurel  Oil):  Cj^Hj^ 
—  CjoHg.  It  occurs  in  the  camphor- tree  (Drt/obala-  Camphor  oU. 
nav8  camphora)y  growing  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  also  in  the 
yalerian  root,  in  the  laurel-berry,  etc.  We  also  obtain  camphor 
oil  when  the  Borneo  camphor,  C^^^fi^  is  distilled  with  anhy- 
drous phosphoric  acid.  A  colorless  oil,  of  agreeable  odor  like 
cajeput  oil;  sp.  gr.  0.945;  boils  at  160^.  Exposed  to  the  air, 
it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  common  camphor;  with 
hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  a  crystallizable  compound. 

Borneo  Camphor:    CjjHjgt),s=  Cj(,H^O,  is  found 
with  camphor  oil  in  the  camphor-tree,  and  is  formed,  p^™**  ^*™' 
if  camphor   oil  Tvalerian  oil)  be   treated  some  time 
with  hot  potash-lye.     Crystallizes  in  small,  colorless,  transparent, 
regular  six-sided  prisms;  smells  like  common  camphor  and  pep- 
per; floats  upon  water;  fuses  at  198^,  and  boils  at  212^.     Little 
soluble  in  water,  but  abundantly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Cajeput  oily  which  comes  from  the  Melaleuca  caje- 

?utj  has  the  same  constitution  as  Borneo  camphor.  ^^®P^*  ^^  • 
'he  crude  oil  is  very  thin,  completely  transparent,  of  strong  aro- 
matic odor,  and  burning  taste;  sp.  gr.  0.9274;  boils  at  175^; 
color  green.  By  distillation,  a  colorless  oil  goes  over,  which  boils 
at  178^,  whilst  a  scanty,  resinous  residue  remains.  Iodine  is  dis- 
solved in  the  oil  without  explosion. 

Laurus  Camphor  (ordinary  Camphor):  CjqHj^Oj. 
If  Borneo  camphor  be  gently  warmed  with  moderate-  '^^^  *^™^  ^^' 
ly  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  ordinary  camphor. 
This  latter  may  also  be  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  sage 
oil.  It  occurs  in  Laurus  camphora^  and  is  procured  by  distillation 
of  the  wood  with  water.  Ordinary  camphor  appears  also  to  occur 
in  crude  lavender  oil,  rosemary,  and  poley-oil;  in  the  oil  of  Mentha 
viridiSj  and  Origanum  vulgare.  In  its  pure  state  it  appears  as  a 
white,  semi-transparent,  crystalline  mass,  of  strong  peculiar  odor, 
and  bitter,  cooling  taste.  Crystallizes  in  colorless,  transparent, 
octohedrons  from  the  hot,  saturated,  alcoholic  solution.  Can  be 
pulverised  only  after  the  addition  of  alcohol;  fuses  at  175^;  boils 
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at  204° ;  sp.  gr.  0.9856.  Dissolves  in  1000  parts  water,  and  is 
again  precipitated  by  potassa,  but  not  bj  ammonia,  or  soda.  If 
small  pieces  of  camphor  be  thrown  npon  water,  in  consequence  of 
the  ordinary  eyaporation  of  the  camphor,  the  water  assnmes  a 
whirling  motion,  but  the  smallest  portion  of  oil  brought  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  prevents  this  appearance.  100  parts  alcohol 
of  0.806  specific  gravity  dissolves  120  parts  camphor;  it  is  farther 
easily  soluble  in  ether,  wood-spirit,  sulpfao-carbonic  acid,  aeeton, 
and  hydrate  of  acetic  acid ;  can  be  fused  with  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus, burns  with  a  strong  sooty  flame. 

If  the  vapor  of  camphor  be  conducted  over  redhat  tron,  we  thus 
obtain  naphthalin,  and  a  fluid  consisting  of  C^^H^  (cinnamin  ?). 

Brought  in  contact  with  lime  heated  'to  rednesMj  it  is 
Camp  XL  decomposed,  forming  camphron — a  light  liquid,  con- 
sisting of  C^ll^Oy  odor  like  camphor.  Heated  with  potodh^imej 
it  is  converted  into  campholic  acidj  C^Hj^O, ;  distilled  with  anhy- 
drous phosphoric  acid,  it  separates  into  water  and  cymin  C^,^ 
(page  239),  and  if  it  be  intimately  mixed  with  aluminOy  and  sub- 
mitted to  distillation,  an  aromatic  oil  is  formed ;  odor  like  that  of 
rosemary.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  camphoric  acid.  If  chlorine 
gas  be  conducted  into  a  solution  of  camphor  in  protoehlaride  of 
phosphoruSy  an  oily  substance  is  obtainea,  which  must  consist  of 
G^n^C\jOy  Protohromide  of  phoephorM  behaves  in  the  same 
manner.  With  bromine^  camphor  forms  garnet-red  crystals  GJS^ 
0,+Br,. 
Gamphin.  ^^  ^  mixture  of  iodine  and  camphor  be  distilled, 

we  obtain  colophin,  carvaorol,  and  camphifij  together 
with  evolution  of  iodide  of  hydrogen.  Camphin  consists  of  Cjfii^ 
a  colorless,  light  liquid  of  pleasant  odor;  sp.  gr.  0.827;  bousat 
167^,  and  gives,  with  chlorine,  a  compound  BCigH^jClj;  as  re- 
sidue a  mixed,  resinous  body  remains. 

Behavior  of  Camphor  to  the  Acids. — Camphor  rapidly  absorbs 
sulphurous  acid  gas  in  difierent  proportions  according  to  the  tem- 
perature and  pressure ;  at  2^  and  650  milligrammes  pressure,  100 
parts  camphor  absorb  72  parts  SO,;  in  the  air  the  acid  escapes. 
Camphor  also  unites  with  hyponitrous  acid  NO^,  and  with  hydrO' 
chloric  acid  gas.  At  0^  2  atoms  of  camphor  absorb  1  atom  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  By  slow  action  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid 
changes  camphor  into  a  brownish  mass,  from  which,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water  the  camphor  is  again  deposited ;  1  part  fuming 
nitric  acid  dissolves  8  parts  camphor  without  decomposition,  and 
water  again  precipitates  it.  Fluor-cilicium  gas  and  hydrosulphuric 
dcid  are  without  action. 
CamphoUcaoid.  .    Campholic  Acid:  BO jC^B„0^  Vapor  of  camphor 

is  conducted  over  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  pptash  and 
lime  heated  to  300  or  400^,  the  mass  after  cooling  is  boiled  with 
water,  and  from  the  filtered  solution  campholic  acid  is  precipitated 
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by  an  acid.  Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution;  insoluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  fuses  at  80^  ;  boils 
at  250^;  volatile  without  change ;  odor  aromatic ;  reddens  litmus 
feebly  and  completely  neutralizes  bases.  Isomeric  with  camphor 
is  wormwood  oil^  CjoHj^O,.  Occurs  in  the  plant  Wormwood  oU. 
Artemisia  ahiintikium.  If  the  crude  oil  be  rectified 
a  few  times  over  burnt  lime,  the  oil  is  procured  colorless;  boils  at 
205°,  and,  by  distillation  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  sepa- 
rates into  water  and  eymin. 

'  Lemon  OU:  C^H^^,  occurs  in  the  rind  of  Oitrue  continuation  of 
medieaf  and  is  obtained  by  expression.     In  a  pure  oils  i>elonging 
state  a.  colorless,    thin-flowing   liquid;  of  pleasant  to  class  tere- 
lemon  odor,  and  burning  taste;  sp.  gr.  0.846;  boils  ^^^^' 
at  165®.     JPower  of  rotation  to  the  right.     With  water,  it  gives 
lemon  camphor  ^G^^^O^^  which,  by  being  heated,  loses  2  atoms 
of  water.  It  gives,  with  hydrochloric  acidj  a  solid  and  a  fluid  com- 
pound; the  solid  consists   of  CjoH^Cl,— C^H,^-h2HCl.      Both 
compounds  possess  no  power  of  rotation.     (Htren  and  citrUen  are 
the  names  given  to  the  oils,  which  are  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  compounds  with  lime. 

Bergamot  oil  is  procured  by  expressing  the  peel  of  Bergamot  oil. 
the  bergamot  {Citrue  bergamium);  the  crude  oil  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  C9i)Hj04-2HO;  if  it  be  distilled  with  anhydrous, 
phosphoric  acid,  an  oil  is  obtained  consisting  of  Ogj^H]^,  which 
agrees  with  lemon  oil  in  respect  to  its  behavior  to  water  and  to 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  hydrochloric  acid  compounds  must  consist 
of  3Cj|,Hj^+HCl-|-H0.  From  lemon  oil  as  well  as  from  oil  of 
bergamot  at  low  temperature,  a  solid  is  precipitated,  which  must 
consist  of  CjiH^O,. 

Orange  Oil:  C^H,^,  occurs  in  the  peel  of   the  orangeoil. 
CitrxiB  aurantium.     It  gives  with  hydrochloric  acid 
a  solid  and  a  fluid  compound.     Power  of  rotation  right 

Orange-blossom  Oil  ( Oleum  neroli).  A  thin  oil  of  very  agreeable 
odor ;  it  is  procured  by  distilling  orange-blossoms  with  water.  It 
is  said  to  consist  of  two  oils. 

Oopaiva  OU:  Cj^H^g,  is  obtained  by  the  distilla-  qq^^^^  oU. 
tion  of  copaiva  balsam  with  water ;  a  colorless,  thin, 
aromatic  oil ;  sp.  gr.  0.885 ;  boils  at  245®.     Rotation  to  the  left. 
Insoluble  in  water ;  in  all  proportions  miscible  with  anhydrous 
alcohol  and  ether.     With  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  a  solid  com- 
pound ■■C90Hj^+2HCl,  and  a  fluid  compound. 

Elemi  oil  and  olibanum  oil  deserve  mention ;  they  are  obtained 
by  distillation  of  elemi-resin,  and  olibanum-resin,  with  water. 

Ocotea  oil  occurs  in  Demara,  under  the  false  name  of  laurel  oil. 
With  water  it  gives  a  camphor  =  Cj^HjoO^. 

Garuen  is  the  non-oxygenous  oil  of  caraway  {Carum  earut).  It 
is  obtained  when  the  crude  caraway  oil  is  distilled  with  hydrate  of 
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potassa  {see  Cervacrol,  p.  200).  It  gives  with  hjdrocbloric  acid  a 
solid  compound  ■=C^H„Clj. 

Juniper-herry  Oil.  The  oil  obtained  by  distilling  green  juni- 
per berries  with  salt  water  is  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric  oils,  of 
which  one  is  more  volatile  than  the  other.  If  we  add  caustio 
potassa  to  juniper-berry  water,  a  camphor  is  precipitated,  which 
consists  of  CjoHjqO^. 

Sabine-tree  oil  occurs  in  Junipertis  sahina. 

Petersilien  Oil.  The  oil  obtained  by  distillation  of  parsley- 
seed  {Apium  petroselinum)  is  a  mixture  of  an  oxygenous  and  a 
non-oxygenous  oil.  If  the  crude  oil  be  dissolved  in  water,  after 
a  few  days  the  petersilien  camphor  is  deposited,  it  must  consist  of 

Olove  Oil.  The  crude  oil  of  cloves  consists  of  caryophyllic  acid 
{see  p.  220),  and  an  indifferent  oil,  which  boils  at  143^. 

Clove  Camphor :  C^^ifi^  If  cloves  {caryophyllus  aromatictu) 
be  digested  with  alcohol,  after  a  little  time  crystals  are  deposited, 
which  are  soluble  in  water ;  fuse  at  330^,  and  volatilize  at  290^ ; 
it  dissolves  with  blood-red  color  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Cubeba  oil  occurs  in  Piper  cubeba  ;  smells  and  tastes  like  cam- 
phor; gives  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  solid  compound,  which  must 
consist  of  CgoH^+SHCl.  In  the  cold,  cubeba  camphor  is  deposited 
from  cubeba  oil. 

Pepper  oil  occurs  in  black  pepper. 

Birch  oil  occurs  in  the  bark  of  the  bitula  lenta. 

The  oil  of  athamanta  oreoselinum  is  obtained  by  distillation  of 
the  plant ;  odor,  like  juniper ;  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  a 
fluid  compound  CjoHj^+HCl. 

Gaultherilen  occurs,  in  common  with  salicylate  of  methyl,  in 
the  oil  of  Gaultheria  procumbens  {see  page  218). 

Imperatoria  oil  occurs  in  the  root  of  imperatoria  ostruthium. 

Galanga  oil  (Galgantol)  is  contained  in  the  root  of  galanga 
minor. 

Cascarilla  Oil.  The  crude  oil  is  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  oils, 
which  also  contain  oxygen. 

Lavender  oil^  spikenard  oily  rosemary  oily  oil  of  Mentha  viridisy 
and  Origanum  vulgarcj  are  mixtures  of  the  terebenes  with  oxyge- 
nous oils,  probably  common  camphor. 

Caoutchin  (Caoutchissine:  Kautschin,  6.):  C^H,^ 
Caoutc  in.  Amongst  the  oils  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
caoutchouc,  one  is  found  which,  by  fractional  distillation,  goes 
over  at  140  to  200^,  and  from  which,  by  repeated  distillation  with 
water,  an  oil  is  obtained,  whose  boiling  point  is  constantly  at 
171^;  it  possesses  an  agreeable  odor,  like  lemon  oil;  behaves  in 
its  relations  quite  like  oil  of  turpentine,  and  produces  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  fluid  compound  which  consists  of  GgoHj^+HGL 

Amber  Oil.  Also  from  the  empyreumatic  oils,  obtained  by  the 
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dry  distillation  of  amber,  bj  fractional  distillation  an  oil  may  be 
separated  which  boils  at  170^,  and  consists  of  C^H,^.  If  this  oil 
be  warmed  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  we  obtain,  with  evolution  of 
nitrous  acid,  a  yellow  mass  of  resin  of  musky  odor,  called  artificial 
musky  said  to  consist  of  O^^HgNO^. 

Petrolen:  C^Hj^,  occurs  in  various  so-called  bitu- 
mens  in  combination  with  asphaltum,  and  is  obtained    ^ 
by  distilling  these  bitumens  with  water;  pale-yellow,  odor  peculiar; 
boiling  point  280^,  probably  consists  of  C^H,,. 

Oil  of  wine  (light?),  which  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition 
of  ether-sulphate  of  elayl,  is  believed  also  to  consist  of  Og^H^^  {see 
page  128). 

Volatile  Oilsj  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Terehenes, 

As  the  terebenes  correspond  to  the  formula  Cj^Hg,  so  valerian 
oil,  sage  oil,  and  wormseed  oil,  may  be  considered  as  oxides  of  a 
radical  =C„H,^,  and  C„Hj,=  2C<jH3  and  SC^H,. 

Valerol:  C^JI^fi^^  is  the  oxygenous  oil  of  valerian  vaierol 
oil;  crystallizes  a  few  degrees  below  0°  in  colorless, 
transparent  prisms,  which  fuse  at  20^.    In  the  air,  it  is  converted 
gradually  into  valerianic  acid. 

Sage  oil  occurs  in  Salvia  officinalis j  and,  when  old, 
is  always  a  mixture  of  C„H,,0  with  C^H^O,.  ^*^^'^ 

Wormseed  Oil:  CjaHj^Oj,  is  obtained  by  distilling 
with  water  the  so-called  worm-seed  {Semen-cynse).       Worm-seed  oi . 

Thuja  Oil.   The  oil  obtained  by  distillation  of  the  rphuja  oil. 
young  twigs  of  Thuja  occidentalism  is  a  mixture  of  at 
least  two  oxygenous  oils.  When  freshly  prepared,  it  is  completely 
colorless;  smells  like  thuja,  and  tastes  sharp. 

Cedar  Oil:  CmH,-,  and  Cedar  Camphor:  C,«H«.0,.  ^  ,      .,      , 

mr       *.   J         J         •!  •        •  ^  .33    as,  a    Cedar  oil  and 

The  etude  cedar  oil  occurring  m  commerce,  is  a  mix-  ^^^  camphor. 
tore  of  a  fluid  oil,  and  a  solid  camphor.  If  the  crude 
oil,  which  appears  as  a  soft  crystalline  mass,  be  strongly  expressed, 
and  the  fluid  part  distilled  with  water,  we  obtain  the  cedar  oil 
pure.  Odor  agreeable;  sp.  gr.  0.98;  boiling  point  239  to  248^. 
Cedar  camphor,  which  remains  after  expression,  is  repeatedly 
crystallized  from  alcohol;  a  beautiful,  shining,  crystalline  mass 
of  aromatic  odor;  fuses  at  74°;  boils  at  282°.  When  distilled 
with-  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  it  gives  fluid  cedar  oil. 

Menihen  (Peppermint  Oil) :  C^Hjg,  and  Menthen-camphor: 
CJ3-oO-.     We  obtain  menthen,  when  menthen  cam-  ,,    ,,         , 

^       I     i«j  •    .      MS    •      J*  i.'ii    1       '^i  1-        Menthen  and 

phor  (solid  peppermint  oil)  is  distilled  with  anhy-  menthen  cam- 
drous  phosphoric  acid.     A  clear,  transparent,  mobile  phor. 
fluid;  of  pleasant,  peculiar  odor,  and  cooling  taste; 
sp.  gr.  0.851;  boils  at  163°.     Menthen  camphor  \s  separated  in 
the  cold  from  oil  of  peppermint  (procured  from  Mentha  piperita^ 
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in  colorless  prisms,  ^hicb  possess  the  smell  and  taste  of  pepper- 
mint; fuses  at  84°  ;  boils  at  213^.  The  fluid  part  o{  peppermifU 
oil  is  colorless,  and  possesses  a  penetrating,  cooling  taste. 

Manarda  Oil:  C3oH„0(?),  and  Monarda  Camphor :  C^Hj^O,. 
Monarda  oiL      ^^^  crude  monarda  oil  procured  from  monarda  pune- 

tata^  is  a  mixture  of  fluid  oil  and  camphor.  The 
Monarda  cam-    g^j^  ^jj  j^^g  ^  yellowish-rcd  color,  and  an  odor  like 

thyme.  The  camphor  crystallizes  in  shining  crys- 
tals;, odor  like  thyme;  fuses  at  48°;  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  may  be  distilled  with  water. 

Nutmeg-flower  Oil:    Ci^Hj^O^  is  separated  from 
^utmeg-  ower    nutmcg-blossom  oil  {Oleum  mactdis)  in  brittle,  hemi- 

spherically  grouped  crystals ;  possesses  the  odor  of 
the  oil;  fuses  above  100°;  easily  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  potash-lye,  and  nitric  acid. 

.  Marjorana  Camphor:    C,^Hj,0|(?),  is  separated 

Mai^oranacam-  ^^^^  marjorana  oil,  in  white,  hard  crystals;  heavier 

than  water;  behaves  to  boiling  water,  etc.,  like  the 
preceding  compound. 

Sassafras  Camphor:  C^Hj^O^.    From  the  crude 
phor.       ^^^    sassafras  oil  (obtained  from  the  root  of  Persea  or 

Laurus  sassafras)  are  deposited,  after  considerable 
time,  colorless,  transparent,  four-sided  prisms,  in  clusters,  possess- 
ing the  smell  and  taste  of  the  fluid  oil;  at  7°.5  fuses  and  stifiens 
to  a  crystalline  mass.  Slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
anhydrous  alcohol.  If  ammonia  gas  be  conducted  into  distilled 
sassafras  oil,  accompanied  by  great  refrigeration,  large  crystals 
are  deposited.  With  bromine  it  gives  a  compound  which  crystal- 
lizes in  white  needles,  and  consists  of  C^H,Brg04. 

Bose  OiL   The  oil  of  roses,  obtained  by  distilling 
rowTcamphor.    ^^*^  semperviretis  and  centifolia  with  water,  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  remarkable  rose-odor;   it  is  not 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  shows  a  mixture  of  fluid  oils  of 

Seculiar  odor,  and  one  solid^  inodorous,  which  consist  of  Ci^H,!. 
'he  last-mentioned  oil  is  completely  white  at  25^;  butter-like; 
fuses  at  75^,  and  boils  at  280  to  800^ ;  burns  with  a  clear  flame. 

Violet  Camphor  (Irin).    If  the  roots  of  irisfloren* 
«t  camphor.  ^^^^  ^^  distilled  with  water,  after  a  short  time  crys- 
tals are  deposited  from  the  distillate,  which  possess  an  agreeable 
violet-odor. 

.  Helenium  Camphor  (Helenin,  Inuline):  C^^ifij^^' 

phop!"^"'  *^*™"  It  is  found  in  the  roots  of  elecampane  [Inula  heknir 

um\  and  can  be  procured  by  distillation  with  water, 
as  well  as  by  extraction  with  alcohol.  White  four-sided  crystals; 
insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  fuses  at 
72°;  boils  at  275°.  If  helenin  be  slowly  fused,  it  stiffens,  in  cool- 
ing, to  a  crystalline  mass,  but  if  it  be  for  some  time  retained  in  a 
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fdsed  condition,  it  no  longer  shows,  after  stiffening,  a  crystalline 
strnctare.  Caustic  alkalies  and  acetic  acid  dissolve  without  de- 
composing it.  If  helenium-camphor  be  distilled  with  anhydrouB^ 
phospharie  aeidj  we  obtain  a  light  colorless  fluid — helenen:  C^^H^^ 
(?).  The  camphor,  when  treated  with  nitric  aeidy  gives  a  nitro- 
combination  Cj.HjjNO.O,,  arid  with  chlorine  a  chlor-combination 
C.,H,3C103+Bfci(?). 

•^sarum  Camphor  (Asarin,  Asarone):    Cj^HjjO,. 
Upon  the  aqueous  distillate  of  the  root  of  Asaruni    y^ot,    *^*™' 
europeum  swims  an  oil,  which  soon  becomes  solid, 
and  crystallizes.     If  these  crystals  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
the  solution  mixed  with  water,  there  are  deposited  small  needles 
of  asaritf  of  silky  lustre;  an  oily  mass  settles  to  the  j^rft. 
bottom,  which  mass,  after  some  time,  becomes  solid ; 
it  is  a  mixture  of  camphor  and  oil,  which  are  mechanically  sepa- 
rated.    The  camphor  forms  white  transparent  crystals ;  fuses  at 
40°,  boils  at  280°,  and  suffers  by  distillation  a  partial  decompo- 
sition.    If  the  alcoholic  solution  be  boiled  longer,  the  camphor  is 
converted  into  a  red,  resinous,  amorphous  mass.    Chlorine  decom- 
poses the  camphor,  forming  a  combination  =^G^^^iC\fi,. 

Anemonin  (Pulsatillen  Camphor,  Anemone  Cam-  Anemonin. 
pbor):  Cj^H^O^,  is  deposited  from  the  aqueous  distil- 
late, which  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  plants — Anemone  Pulsatilla^ 
pratensiSj  and  nemorosa ;  forms  acicular  crystals,  which  are  easily 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  not  easily  in  cold;  easily  pulverized, 
tasteless  at  first,  but  after  a  short  time  a  highly  burning  sensation, 
and  numbness  of  the  tongue  commences ;  it  is,  at  first,  soft  at 
150^,  and  decomposes  at  a  hish  temperature.  Anemonin  com- 
pletely saturates  pure  alkalies;  out  acids  precipitate  no  anemonin, 
yet  they  precipitate  a  yellow  gummy  mass;  easily  soluble  in  water. 

If  anemonin  be  boiled  with  baryta  water,  it   is  Anemonio  acid. 
converted  into  anemoninic  acid  C^H^O^.     Sometimes 
there  is  deposited  from  the  distilled  water  of  Anemone  nemorosa 
another  white  acid-reactins  body  in  the  form  of  a  light,  volumi- 
nous, volatile  powder,  callea  anemonic  acidy  consisting  of  Ci^H^O,. 

Nicotianin  (Tobacco  Camphor).   If  tobacco-leaves  Nicotianin. 
be  distilled  with  little  water,  a  small  portion  of  a 
fatty  substance  goes  over,  which  has  the  odor  of  tobacco,  and  an 
aromatic  bitter  taste ;  insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  but 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  ether,  and  fatty  oils. 

Cantharides   Camphor  (Cantharidin) :    CjoH^O^. 
Spanish  flies  {Lytta  vesicatoriaj  vittata,  etc,)  are  di-  camph^.  ** 
gested  with  water,  and  the  aqueous  extract,  after  eva- 
poration, is  digested  with  hot  strong  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution 
IS  evaporated,  the  residue  treated  with  ether,  from  the  etheric  fluid 
by  spontaneous  evaporation,  the  cantharadin  is  obtained  in  small, 
colorless,  mica-like  crystals,  which  fuse  easily,  and  sublime  un- 
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changed.     Insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  in  ether,  and  the  fatty  oils;    reacts  neutral;  brought  in 
small  quantity  upon  the  skin,  produces  blisters. 
Ferment  oils.         Ferment  Oils.   By  the  digestion  of  Q-entiana  een- 

taureum,  of  the  leaves  of  Quereu%  robuvj  Mill^olium^ 
Hchium  vulgarcj  etc.,  with  water,  oily  compounds,  which  are  ob- 
tained  by  distillation,  are  formed  in  small  quantity,  and  are  called 
ferment  oils. 

Apple  Oil  is  obtained,  when  certain  apples  (Beinette  and  Csl- 
villapfel)  are  distilled  with  water.  If  the  oil-cakes,  which  remain 
after  the  expression  of  the  oil  of  almonds,  nuts,  etc.,  be  distilled 
with  water,  after  fermentation  has  commenced,  a  volatile  oil  il 
obtained,  which  is  called  Cyano  oil;  it  is  colorless,  volatile,  and 
has  a  penetrating  smell  like  that  of  bitter  almonds. 

THE  RESINS. 

Occurrence  of  The  resins  are  among  the  most  extensively  diffused 
^^^^'  compounds  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  a  plant 

can  scarcely  be  found,  in  which  a  substance  does  not  occur  be- 
longing to  the  resins.  Also  in  nature  are  found  several  fossil 
substances,  whose  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  vegetation  of  a 
former  period,  and  which,  in  relation  to  properties  and  constitu- 
tion, agree  with  the  resins,  and  are  named  fossil  resins,  as  amber, 
berengelite,  etc.;  by  dry  distillation  of  organic  substances  arise 
the  so-called  pyro-resins.  In  general,  we  class  among  the  resins 
all  substances  which  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures;  fuse  by 
heat ;  do  not  volatilize  unchanged ;  become  negatively  electric  by 
rubbing;  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  alcohol,  partly  in 
ether  and  oil  of  turpentine;  melt  together  with  fats;  appear 
mostly  inodorous,  etc.  Many  substances,  which,  indeed,  ^ow 
this  behavior,  cannot,  on  account  of  their  chemical  relations, 
be  here  classed,  particularly  a  large  series  of  coloring  matters, 
and  a  few  indifferent  compounds,  as,  in  general,  the  idea  of  resin 
is  very  vague.  Most  resins  are  produced,  without  doubt,  by  the 
action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  volatile  oils  {vide  p.  256). 

.  Production  of  Besin. — In  many  plants,  as  in  all 

SSna^^^^^^  ^      species  o{Pinu9y  in  the  different  species  of  th6  genus 

Copaifera^  is  found  a  solution  of  resins  in  volatile 
oils,  so  abundant  that  it  flows  out  in  a  great  quantity,  partly  from 
accidentally  arising  openings,  and  partly  from  incisions  inten- 
tionally made.  Such  mfxtures  are  properly  called  balsams.  IS 
these  balsams  remain  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  air,  the  oil,  in 
part  volatilizes,  and  is  partly  converted  into  resin,  and  if  such 
balsams  are  distilled  with  water,  the  volatile  oil  passes  over  with 
the  aqueous  vapor,  whilst  the  resin  remains  behind,  and,  by  con- 
tinued boiling  with  water,  may  be  freed  from  the  adhering  oil. 
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If  the  resin  does  not  readily  flow  out,  the  plants,  or  parts  of  plants, 
are  dried,  and  digested  with  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  extract,  after 
the  separation  of  the  fat  and  wax-like  substances,  is  mixed  with 
water,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the  resin,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  therefore  separates,  after  requisite  washing,  is  freed 
from  the  adhering  water  bj  long  oontintiance  upon  the  water- 
bath.  The  milki/  juices^  which  occur  in  particular  vessels  of 
many  plants,  are  mostly  intimate  mixtures  of  resin,  gum,  etherio 
oils,  and  water ;  by  drying  these  mixtures,  we  obtain  the  so-called 
gum-reniu,  as  galbanum,  ammonia-resin,  assafetida,  and  saga- 
penum.  If  these  are  intimately  mixed  with  water,  we  obtain 
emulsions;  by  alcohol,  the  resins  of  the  gum-resins  can  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mesim  are  mo%tly  Mixtures, — Since  most  resins' 
are  produced  by  oxidation  of  volatile  oils,  and  since  niixtSros!*  "^ 
the  latter,  as  obtained  by  distillation  of  plants  with 
water,  generally  consist  of  several  oils,  so  must  the  resins  which 
these  produce  be  mixtures  of  different  resins ;  therefore,  by  dif- 
ferent treatment  with  alcohol,  ether,  petroleum,  oil  of -turpentine, 
etc.,  they  can  be  separated  into  different  resins.   Many  resins  give 
compounds  with  potassa,  soluble  in  alcohol;  others  insoluble  ones; 
and   a  third  class  behaves  indifferently;    not  combining   with 
potassa. 

Properties  of  Resins. — Many  resins   crystallize 
fipom  their  alcoholic  solution,  others,  on  the  con-  pes^nT*^*'^ 
trary,  appear  as  transparent  masses,  mostly  yellow,      x 
In  their  pure  state,  they  are  inodorous,  brittle,  and  easily  pulve- 
rized ;  but  if  they  still  contain  oil,  they  appear  soft,  and  possess 
the  odor  of  the  oils  (hard  resins  and  soft  resins).     A  few  resins 
are  only  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  are  completely  deposited 
after  the  cooling.   Ether  dissolves  many  resins,  but  not  all.   Resins 
soften  in  hot  water,  then  are  kneadable,  and  may  be  drawn  into 
deader  threads;  their  specific  gravity  varies  from  0.92  to  1.2; 
they  are  easily  inflammable,  and  burn  with  a  clear  sooty  flame. 

Constitution  of  Resins  and  their  Compounds. — 
Many  resins  possess  distinct  acid  properties.     Their  j!^^^     ^^  ^     * 
alcoholic  solutions  react  acid,  and  drive  by  boiling 
carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies ;  they  agree  in 
this  view  with  the  higher  members  of  the  fat  acids,  and  are  to  be 
considered  as  real  acids.    From  the  saturating  capacity  of  the  acid 
resins,  it  follows  that  a  large  series  of  them  contain  40  atoms  G,  30, 
28,  27  atoms,  and  8, 4,  and  more  atoms  0 ;  it  may  be  said  that  these 
arise  collectively  from  the  terebenes.     The  acid  properties  of  the 
resins  are  the  more  distinct,  as  the  latter  contain  more  atoms  of 
oxygen*   The  acid  resins  easily  dissolve  in  alkali-lves  (resin-soaps), 
and  their  alcoholic  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  addition  of 
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ammonia.  On  the  contrary,  tbere  is  a  class  of  resins  which 
behave  indifferently  towards  bases,  and  these  have  to  40  atoms 
carbon  mostly  only  1  atom  oxygen ;  they  are  not  soluble  in  caus- 
tic alkalies,  which,  however,  is  sometimes  the  case  if  they,  in 
common  with  acid  resins,  are  treated  with  concentrated  solution 
of  potassa ;  but  they  are  precipitated  if  the  solution  be  diluted 
with  water.  The  acid  resins  are  divided  into  the  feebly  acid,  the 
moderately  strong,  and  the  strongly  acid;  the  first  are  insoluble 
in  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  potassa;  soluble,  on  the  contra- 
ry, in  pure  potassa ;  the  moderately  strong  dissolve  in  ammonia, 
but  if  the  solution  be  boiled,  the  ammonia  escapes,  and  the  resin 
is  precipitated;  finally,  the  strongly  acid  can  be  boiled  in  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  without  precipitation,  and,  after  evaporation,  acid 
compounds  remain. 

Use  of  resins.  ^^^  ^f  -R^**^^* — Many  resins,  especially  the  so-called 
gum-resins,  are  employed  in  the  healing  art.  They  are 
extensively  used  as  varnish.  According  to  the  means  of  solution, 
we  distinguish  alcoholicj  turoentinicj  and  oil  varnish.  The  resins 
particularly  employed  for  t)ie  production  of  varnish,  are  cohphuh 
niumy  dammara-resin^  eopal^  maatiehj  shellaCj  amberj  smh 
daracy  etc. 

SILVIO,  PINIC,  and  PIMAHIO  ACID: 

Colophon.  Stlvie  Acid  (Colophon)  is  found  in  combination 

with  turpentine  oil  in  turpentine.  If  the  last  be 
distilled  with  water,  the  colophon  remams  behind,  and  is  freed 
from  the  adhering  oil  by  boiling  with  water  (if  turpentine  dries 
spontaneously  in  the  air,  we  obtain  a  pasty  mass,  the  so-named 
jResina  alba;  if  this  be  repeatedly  melted,  water  being  added, 
stirred  round,  and  the  water  continually  evaporated,  there  re- 
mains the  so-called  j)itch).  The  colophon  thus  obtained  is  not 
pure  silvic  acid,  but  a  mixture  of  sil vie  acid  with  pinio  add  (amor- 
phous silvic  acid).  If  the  colophon  be  extracted  with  cold  alcohol, 
and  the  residue  dissolved  in  two  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of  70  per 
*  cent.,  the  silvic  acid  is  deposited  by  cooling,  and  may  be  purified 
by  repeated  crystallization.  Crystallises  in  leaflets;  is  eaisily  so- 
luble in  anhydrous  alcohol  and  ether,  in  fatty  and  volatile  oils,  in 
petroleum,  etc. ;  fuses  at  140°,  and  stiffens  to  a  glassy  amorphoos 
mass,  whose  melting  point  lies  between  90  and  110°.  From  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  amorphic  acids,  it  is  again  obtained  in 
crystals.  Separates  by  dry  distillation  into  water,  colophon,  and 
tereben(?);  with  nitric  acid  it  gives  terebenic  acid. 

The  silvates  with  alkali  bases  are  obtained,  if  the  etheric  solii- 
tion  of  the  acid  be  digested  with  carbonates,  and  the  etherio  fluid 
evaporated.  The  potassa  compound  is  colorless,  and  soluble  in 
all  proportions  in  water ;  the  acid  salts  crystallize.   If  to  an  alco- 
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holic  solution  of  potassa,  we  add  in  drops  an  aqueous  solution  of 
a  salt,  of  an  earth,  or  heavy  metal,  a  precipitate  is  produced  of 
ailvate  of  the  earth,  or  metal.  The  magnesia  salt  is  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

Pinic  Acid  (Amorphous  Silvic  Acid)  possesses  pinicacid. 
not  the  capability  of  crystallizing ;  the  magnesia  salt 
is  said  to  be  insoluble  in  alcohol.     If  the  pinic  acid  be  melted,  it 
ia  partly  conyerted  into  colopholic  acidj  of  which  the  ordinary 
colophon  contains  10  per  cent. ;  it  possesses  a  brown  color,  and  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  hydrous  alcohol. 

Pimaric  Acid.  The  turpentin,  which  is  obtained  in  pin^anc  add. 
the  sand  plains  of  Bordeaux  from  the  Pinus  maritima^ 
is  converted  in  the  air  into  a  white  resinous  mass,  which  occurs  in 
commerce  under  the  name  oi gallipot;  it  consists  mostly  of  pima- 
ric acid.  We  procure  pimaric  acid  from  colophon  of  Bordeaux 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  the  silvic  acid  from  common  colo- 
phon.  It  forms  crystalline  crusts ;  is  easily  soluble  in  ether  and 
Doiling  alcohol ;  melts  at  125^,  luit  is  again  solid  first  at  68^.  By 
long  heating,  it  is  converted  into  silvic  acid.  Its  salts  agree  with 
those  of  silvic  acid.  If  it  be  long  boiled  with  nitric  acid^  we 
obtain  azomaric  acid,  2IIO  +  03oHqO,N04,  as  a  yellow  mass;  not 
crystallizable;  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol ;  it  produces  soluble  salts  with  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia. 

Pimaron :  C^H.^O;  Resineln:  G^H^fi;  Resinon:  CjoHjgO^ 
and  Besineon:  OjoH^O  (?),  are  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
silvic  and  pimaric  acid. 

Dammaric  Acid  {DAmmMB.  Resin):  H0,C^H^07,  Banunaricacid. 
or  HOjC^^HjgOj  (?).  From  the  Dammara  australis^ 
a  tree  belonging  to  the  family  of  Coniferae,  a  resin  exudes, 
which  occurs  in  commerce  as  dammara  resin  (turpentine).  This 
is  a  mixture  of  dammaric  acid,  and  hydrocarbon ;  it  is  amber  yel- 
low ;  easily  fusible,  and  smells  like  turpentin.  The  acid  dissolves 
in  alcohol  and  is  precipitated  by  water.  If  the  residue  be  treated 
with  ether,  the  dammaryl  is  dissolved,  and  should  consist  of  C^^IIj^ ; 
it  is  a  white  amorphous  powder. 

COPAIVIC  ACID: 
C«Hjo04=HO,C«H„0,. 

Copaiva  Balsaniy  which,  in  Brazil  and  the  Antilles,  flows  from 
incisions  made  in  the  Copaifera  officinalis^  coriacea^  multijuga^ 
ete.y  is,  like  turpentine,  a  mixture  of  oil  and  resin,  which  last  con- 
sists of  indifferent  resins,  and  copaivic  acid;  the  latter  can  be 
removed  by  solution  in  naphtha.  Copaivic  acid  crystallizes  in 
regular,  colorless,  almost  transparent  soft  crystals,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  fatty  and  volatile  oils,  as  well  as  in  carbonic  acid* 
The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  potassa  or 
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soda;  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  an  excess  of  alkalies,  a  soft 
and  salve-like  precipitate  forms.  The  combinations  with  the 
earths,  and  metallic  oxides^  are  obtained  by  double  decomposition; 
in  the  dry  condition,  they  are  pulverizable.  The  indifferent  resin 
is  glimmering,  and  soluble  in  ether  and  absolute  alcohol. 

Besin  of  Peru  Balsam:  HO,C^H^O^    From  the 
balsMih     ^^     so-called  Peru  balsam  a  crystalline  white  powder  is 

sometimes  deposited,  which  crystallises  from  the  al- 
coholic solution  in  rhombic  pillars;  possesses  acid  properties, 
readily  dissolves  in  ether;  fuses  at  120^;  separates,  by  rapid  eTa- 
poration  of  its  ethero-alcoholic  solution  in  amorphous  powder, 
which  contains  2  atoms  of  HO.  Gives,  with  potash  and  soda, 
soluble  salts;  from  a  solution  in  ammonia,  there  remains  after 
evaporation,  the  pure  resin.  If  the  resin  be  treated  with  dilate 
nitric  acid,  we  thus  obtain  an  acid  «  Gj^HgOj^,  and  a  light-yellow 
resin. 

Betula  resin.  Betula  Besin  (Birch  Resin,  Betulin):  C^H^jO,.  It  is 
found  in  the  bark  of  the  Betula  alba.  Crystallizes  from 
the  alcoholic  solution;  gives  an  aromatic  odor  by  beatine;  fos^ 
at  200^;  is  insoluble  in  water,  not  easily  soluble  in  alccmol,  bat 
easily  soluble  in  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  oil  of  almonds. 
Elemi  resin.  JElemi  Resin,   Elemi  resin,  which  is  obtained  from 

incisions  in  the  Amyris  elemifera  and  Ceghniea^ 
is  a  mixed  resin.  Gold  alcohol  extracts  60  per  cent,  of  acid 
resin ;  if  the  residue  be  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  there  sepa- 
rates, by  the  cooling,  an  indifferent  resin  in  crystals,  which  con- 
sists of  G^H330.  If  we  let  the  alcoholic  solution  evaporate,  the 
resin  absorbs  water,  and  is  partly  converted  into  amorpnoos  resin. 
Anime  resin.  Afiime  Besin  is  obtained  from  a  tree  growing  in 

Brazil — the  Hymensea  courhariL  Consists,  like  elemi 
resin,  of  an  indifferent  crystallizable  resin,  CJlJd\  insolnble  in 
cold  alcohol,  and  an  acid  resin  soluble  in  cold  alcohol. 
Euphorbium.  Euphorbia  Besin  is  obtained  by  incision  in  several 

species  of  euphorbia.  It  appears  in  irregular  yel- 
lowish bodies;  inodorous,  and  of  extremely  sharp  burning  taste, 
and  possesses  the  property  of  drawing  blisters.  Consists  of  several 
resins,  of  which  one  is  easily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  another  not 
easily  soluble,  and  a  third  insoluble;  the  last  crystallises  from 
the  boiling  alcoholic  solution,  possesses  a  very  sharp  taste,  and 
should  consist  of  C45H33O4. 
Sandarach.  Sandarach  is  procured  in  warm  countries  from 

Juniperus  communis.  Appears  in  small,  pale-yellow, 
transparent,  hard,  and  brittle  corns  of  bitter,  balsamic  taste,  and 
of  an  odor  resembling  turpentine.  Consists  of  three  acid  resins 
of  different  solubility  in  alcohol.  The  one  easily  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  consists  of  C^K^fi^;  that  not  easily  solable,  of  CJB,jflp 
and  that  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  of  C^HjqO^* 
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Oltbanum  mQSt  be  derived  from  an  amyrU;    a  oiilMniixn. 
beautiful   sort^  comes  from  the  Boawellia  serrata. 
Appears  in  yellow  kernels ;  is  soft  by  chewing ;  of  aromatic  and 
somewhat  sharp  taste ;  is  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  resins,  of  which 
one  is  said  to  consist  of  C^H^^O^. 

Ma%tieh  is  obtained  upon  the  island  of  Chios,  by  ^i^^^]^, 
incisions  in  the  Pistcuna  lentiseus.  Appears  in  yel- 
lowish semi^ransparent  kernels ;  softens  between  the  teeth;  pos- 
sesses a  feebly  aromatic  taste,  and  diffuses,  when  thrown  upon  glow- 
ing coal,  an  odor  not  disagreeable;  decomposes  at  120^.  Consists 
of  a  resin  C^H-^O^,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  and  one  C^HjjO,, 
soluble  with  difficulty  in  the  same ;  the  latter  may  be  drawn  into 
long  threads. 

Vopal  flows  spontaneously  from  the  Bymensea  qq^^ 
verrucoMj  and  comes  from  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
Madagascar.  Occurs  in  yellow,  hard,  tasteless,  inodorous,  trans- 
parent pieces,  often  inclosing  insects.  By  heating,  becomes  soft 
and  elastic ;  melts  and  decomposes,  accompanied  by  diffusion  of 
an  aromatic  odor.  In  the  air,  copal  absorbs  oxygen,  producing 
acid  resins,  which  are  as  easily  soluble  as  the  original  in  alcohol 
and  turpentine  oil.  India  copal  is  a  mixture  of  fine  resins;  if  it 
be  brought  together  with  alcohol  of  65  per  cent.,  one  part  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  residue  may  again  be  divided  into  two-  parts  by  an- 
hydroiis  alcohol.  If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  copal  be  mixed  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  copper,  a  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  consists  of  oxide  of  copper,  and  tw6  resins^  one  of  which 
is  solnble  in  ether;  this  resin  consists  of  C^qH^^O^;  it  resem- 
bles the  Burgundy  pitch;  melts  at  100^;  dissolves  in  alcohol 
of  72  per  cent.,  in  ether,  and  turpentine  oil.  If  the  alcoholic 
solution,  separated  from  the  precipitate,  be  decomposed  by  an 
acid,  there  remains,  after  evaporation,  a  resin,  which  is  easily 
pulverised;  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
consists  of  G^H^fiy 

Amber.  A  fossil  resin  found  in  the  fossil  coal-beds  j^y^ 
of  Oreenland,  East  Prussia^  France,  etc. ;  the 
greatest  quantity  is  obtained  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  particu- 
brly  between  lungsberg  and  Memel.  It  is  probable  that  amber, 
like  turpentine,  is  oHginally  exuded  from  trees^  In  it  we  often  find 
impressidns  of  twigs  and  bark,  and  it  often  contains  many  insects 
inclosed,  of  species  which  no  longer  appear  to  be  living.  Am- 
ber occurs  in  hard4)rittle  pieces  of  diffierent  sizes,  partly  colorless, 
partly  light  or  dark  yellow,  transparent  or  opaque,  and  of  a  conchoi- 
dal  fracture  and  shining  smooth  surface  resembling  copal ;  it  is 
tasteless  and  itiodorotts,  but  diffuses  by  melting  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odor.  Amber  fuses  at  287^ ;  it  is,  however,  decomposed 
whilst  water,  petroleum,  and  succinic  acid  escape.  Nitric  amd 
converts  it  into  a  yellow  resinous  mass  of  musk-lilce  odor,  simulta* 
18 
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neouslj  producing,  some  laurel  camphor.  Amber  is  found  consti* 
tuted  of  C^Hgfi^ ;  it  is,  however,  a  mixture  of  different  substances, 
and  consists  of  a  volatile  oil,  two  resins  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  succinic  acid,  and  a  substance  entirely  insoluble,  and  named 
amber  bitumen. 
Asphalt  Asphalt  (Jews-pitch)  is   often   found  swimming 

upon  the  Dead  Sea,  and  arises  apparently  by  oxi- 
dation of  petroleum  (naphtha) ;  possesses  a  concboidal  fracture, 
strong  lustre,  and  resembles  obsidian.  Many  kinds  of  bitumen, 
e.  g.  that  from  Bechelbronne,  Sevssel,  and  Lobsann,  are  mixtures 
of  asphalt  and  petroleum  (p.  265.)  Is  employed  aa  plaster  of 
floors,  walks,  etc. 
Gum-lac.  Gum-lac.     From  many  India  trees,  for  instance, 

Ficus  religiosa  and  indiea^  from  Croton  laeeiferum^^ 
juice  flows  in  consequence  of  punctures  which  the  female  of  the  Uc 
insect  [Coccus  lacca)  makes  in  the  bark  and  twigs.  This  juice 
entraps  the  insect,  dries  upon  the  bark,  and  is  called  Btick-lac.  It 
contains  a  red  coloring  matter,  which  can  be  absorbed  by  a  weak 
alkali  solution  (seed-lac).  If  stick-lac  or  seed-lac  be  boiled  out 
with  water,  then  melted,  strained  through  linen  and  poured  upon 
a  stone  plate,  we  thus  obtain  the  so-named  shell-lao.  Gum-lae 
melts  by  heat,  and  dissolves  in  strong  alcohol  in  all  proportions, 
and  is  also  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  acetic  aqid.  It 
possesses  the  property  of  .an  acid,  and  with  an  alkali  solutioii 
gives  a  solution  no  longer  reacting  basic,  and  which  dries  to  a  red 
brown  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  possesses  a 
bitter  balsamic  taste.  It  is  a  mixture  of  different  resins  with  wax, 
coloring  matter,  oleic  and  margaric  acid,  etc.  Serves  for  varnish, 
cement  for  stone  and  porcelain,  and  particularly  for  sealingwax. 
Benzoin  resiiL    .    ^«W2om  Eesin  is  procured  from  inciaion^  made 

in  the  trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree,  the  Styra^  benr 
zoiriy  growing  in  Sumatra.  Occurs  in  large  brittle  lumps,  pos- 
sesses an  agreeable  odor  resembling  vanilla,  melts  at  96^  under 
sublimation  of  benzoic  acid ;  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  s] 
1.230.     Is  a  mixture  of  different  resins  corresponding  to  C^ 

Guaiao  resin.         Ctuaiac  Besin  flows  from  incisions  in   a   tree, 

Gruaiacum  officinale^  occurring  in  Jamaica  and  other 
West  India  Islands.  Gomes  in  large,  hard,  irregular,  transpar^t 
masses,  outwardly  of  a  brownish-green  color  and  shining^  fracture^ 
of  at  first  sweetish  and  later  a  bitter  burning  taste  and  aromatic 
odor.  Completely  soluble  in  alcohol,  little  soluble  in  turpentine 
oil.  In  the  air,  as  well  as  by  oxidising  action,  the  resin  takes  a 
green  color.  The  alcoholic  solution  at  last  assumes  a  beautiful 
blue.  If  the  guaiao  resin  be  brought  together  ifith  dtferent 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  e.  g.  with  meal,  it  assumes  a  Use 
color.  It  is  a  mixture  of  resin  (80  p.  c),  gum,  extractive  matter, 
^aiac  acid,  etc. 
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Resin  from  XanthorTicea  hastilis  comes  from  Australia,  and 
appears  in  large,  dark-yellow  pieces  of  agreeable  balsamic  odor. 
Gives  by  dry  distillation,  phenole,  benzoic,  and  cinnamic  acid. 
Treated  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  pikrin-nitric 
and  nitro-benzoic  acid ;  and  by  distillation  with  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese and  sulphuric  acid  we  procure  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

To  the  most  important  Oum-resins  belong  Gum-pesins. 

Ammonia  Gum*  This  is  said  to  flow  from  the  root 
of  the  Beracleum  gummiferum.  Yellow  kernels,  of  disagreeable 
odor  and  astringent  sharp  taste ;  consists  of  72  p.  c.  of  resin,  22 
p.  c.  gum,  volatile  oil,  etc.  0-albanum  comes  from  Bubon  galba- 
num.  Bdellium  is  derived  from  an  unknown  tree  in  the  Levant ; 
possesses  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  a  taste  resembling  turpentine. 
Sagapenum  comes  from  Egypt,  from  Ferula  pernca ;  possesses 
a  disagreeable  odor,  gives  by  distillation  with  water  an  oil  smell- 
ing like  garlic,  and  containing  50  p.  c.  resin,  82  p.  c.  gum,  scum,. 
etc.  Aasafetida  is  procured  by  incisions  in  the  root  of  the 
Ferula  assafetida.  Occurs  in  reddish,  highly  disagreeable  smell* 
ing  and  tasting  masses,  and  consists  of  resin,  gum,  sulphurous  oil, 
(v.  171)  etc.  Opoponax  originates  from  Pastinaca  opoponaxy 
a  tree  growing  in  the  East,  in  Sicily,  and  Italy ;  taste  sharp  and 
bitter,  and  possesses  an  aromatic  odor.  Myrrh  comes  from  the 
Balsamodendran  myrrha^  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia  and  Abys- 
sinia. Appeard  in  heavy  red-brown  pieces,  easily  pulverizable,  of 
peculiar,  not  disagreeable  odor,  and  bitter  warming  taste ;  con- 
sists of  resin,  gum,  and  ethereal  oil  of  strongs  balsamic  odor. 
Ladanum  springs  from  Cistua  creticus^  a  plant  growing  in  Smyrna 
and  Candia.  JScammonium  from  Aleppo  comes  from  Convolvulus 
ecammoniaj  and  that  from  Smyrna  is  from  Periploca  secamone  ; 
possesses  a  strong  odpr  and  disgusting  taste. 

Gamboge {^ummigutta).  This  gum  resin,  known  (jambogia. 
as  a  painter's  color,  comes  from  East  India,  from 
the  Islands  of  Ceylon  and  Cambodia ;  is  obtained  by  incisions  in 
the  bark  of  Stalagmites  cambogioideB.  Appears  in  large,  round 
pieces,  pulverizable,  inodorous,  sharp  tasting,  poisonous;  gives, 
with  water,  a  beautiful  yellow  emulsion;  the  alcoholic  solution  has 
a  red  color ;  consists  of  19  p.  c.  gum  and  80  p.  c.  resin,  which  is 
soluble  in  ether.  This  resin  is  hard,  easily  pulverizable,  of  yellow 
color,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  ;  combines  with  bases,  and  consists 
ofC«,H^O„(?) 

Dragon's  Blood.  This  resinous  substance  is  mentioned  among. 
the  coloring  matters. 

Besin  of  the  Cow-Tree  (S.  America).  The  milky  juice  of  the 
cow-tree  (which  probablv  is  to  be  classed  as  a  species  of  Brosu 
micm),  which  flows  abundantly  from  wounds  in  the  tree,  consists  of 
vegetable  albumen,  wax,  and  resin^Cj^H^O^  gum,  sugar,  and 
water,  and  often  still  another  body  resembling  caoutchouc. 
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Caoutchouc^  Gutta-Percha^  and  Viicin. 

Caoutchouc.  Caoutchouc  (In dial) -Rubber,  Gum-Elastic).   A  pe- 

culiar substance  is  obtained  from  many  vegetable 
milky  juices,  especially  from  the  family  of  the  Urticaceas^  the  Hu- 
phorbiacese,  and  Apocynacese^'whichy  in  some  respects,  belong  to  the 
resins,  but  in  others  differ  very  widely  from  them,  and  which  are 
called  caoutchouc.  If  this  juice,  which  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
caoutchouc,  vegetable  albumen,  water,  etc.,  be  presented  to  the 
air  in  thin  layers,  it  thus  hardens  soon  and  is  converted  into  a 
pasty,  elastic,  brown-yellow  mass,  which  is  the  ordinary  caout- 
chouc. To  obtain  the  pure  caoutchouc  from  the  juice,  the  latter  is 
intimately  mixed  with  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  the 
mixture,  left  twenty-four  hours  in  a  high  vessel,  may  be  drawn 
below  by  a  stopcocK.  During  this  time,  the  caoutchouc  collects, 
cream-like,  upon  the  surface,  whilst  the  other  substances  remain 
dissolved  in  water.  The  same  operation  must  be  several  times  re- 
peated. The  caoutchouc  cream  is  now  further  freed  from  the  ad- 
hering water  by  gently  warming,  or  by  porous  substances ;  in 
proportion  as  the  water  escapes,  the  mass  becomes  pasty,  and  can 
at  last  be  completely  freed  from  water  by  pressing.  If  it  once 
become  coherent,  it  can  in  no  way  be  again  diffused  in  water.  It  is 
now  white,  almost  transparent,  in  thin  layers,  completely  elastic, 
has  no  trace  of  fibrous  texture,  and  adheres  feebly,  on  standing,  to 
whatever  touches  its  surface.  If  you  cut  the  caoutchouc  with 
clean,  sharp  sh^rs,  the  separated  edges  readily  adhere  to  each 
other  (caoutchouc  tubes).  In  the  cold  it  is  solid  and  little  limber, 
a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  quite  insoluble  ia  alcohol  and  wa- 
ter, but  dissolves  in  anhydrous  ether,  and  remains,  after  evapora- 
tion, again  elastic ;  in  the  same  manner  it  dissolves  without  losing 
its  elasticity,  in  turpentine  oil,  lavender  oil,  and  particularly  in 
the  empyreumatic  oils,  which  are  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  caoutchouc.  It  melts  at  200°,  but  forms,  after  cooling,  an  ad- 
hesive semi-fluid  mass,  no  longer  becoming  solid;  etronely 
heated  it  inflames  and  burns  with  a  sooty  flame.  By  dry  dbtiUa- 
tion  it  produces  different  hydrocarbons  of  varying  volatility,  as 
caoutcheen,  heveen  (boils  at  315°),  caoutchin  (p.  264),  etc.  rare 
caoutchouc,  consists  of  GgH,.  In  the  arts,  caoutchouc  has  mani- 
fold uses ;  on  account  of  its  unchangeability  by  chlorine,  bromine, 
acids,  and  alkalies,  it  is  much  employed  by  chemists  as  a  means 
of  binding  together  glass  tubes ;  it  is  also  used  for  surgical  instru- 
ments, to  produce  water-tight  materials,  shoes,  etc. 
Gutttt-perdia.         Gutta-percho.    This  substance   comes  from  the 

East  Indies,  and  is  a  dried  milky  juice  of  a  BauU^ 
from  the  family  of  the  Sapotese.  This  body  agrees  in  its  essential 
properties  with  caoutchouc.     At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  solid, 
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hard,  and  scarcely  elastic.  But  if  it  be  put  into  hot  water,  it  be- 
comes completely  elastic ;  its  best  solvent  is  turpentine  oil.  Gutta- 
percha is  extensively  used  at  present  similarly  to  caoutchouc,  to 
which,  in  many  respects,  it  is  preferred.  It  has  the  same  consti- 
tution as  caoutchouc,  and  is  to  be  considered  a  modification  of 
that  substance. 

Vucin  (Birdlime)  is  found  in  the  berries  of  the  yigcin. 
mistletoe,  and  probably,  also,  in  the  green  twigs  of 
FuiUB  ela$ttea.  A  water-clear,  adhesive  substance,  insoluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ether,  volatile  oils,  and  warm 
potash  solution ;  serves  for  the  production  of  birdlime,  which  is 
obtained  by  expressing  the  mistletoe  berry ;  by  mixing  the  ex- 
pressed juice  with  water  the  viscin  is  separated.  It  is  said  to  con- 
tain 15  p.  c.  of  oxygen. 
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Liehenstearic  Acid:  H0,C,3H,303,  is  found  in  Lichenateario 
Iceland  moss  (Cetraria  islandica).  If  the  lichen  be  ^ 
boiled  with  alcohol  and  some  carbonate  of  potassa,  then  filtered 
and  the  fluid  diluted  with  much  water,  thus,  by  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  copious  precipitate  is  formed,  which  consists 
of  a  green  coloring  matter — cetrarin,  a  nitrogenous  substance, 
and  liehenstearic  acid.  If  we  boil  this  precipitate  with  alcohol  of 
42  per  cent.,  the  liehenstearic  acid  is  dissolved;  the  latter  is 
obtained  by  repeated  crystallization  from  the  aqueous  alcohol. 
It  appears  as  a  white  porous  mass,  consisting  of  small  needles  of 
mother-of-pearl  lustre ;  inodorous,  and  of  a  rancid,  bitter  taste. 
Insoluble  in  water;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  fatty  and 
Tolatile  oils;  melts  at  120^;  stiffens  crystalline;  with  alkalies 
gives  easily  soluble  salts,  which  foam  by  boiling  like  soap  and 
water. 

.anareardic  Acid:  2HO,C^H3^0,.  If  the  nut-  Anacardicacid. 
like  fruit  of  Anacardium  occidentale  (the  cashew- 
nut.  West  India)  be  extracted  with  ether,  there  remains,  after 
evaporating  the  etheric  solution,  a  red-brown,  almost  odorless 
liquid,  which  consists  of  anacardic  acid  and  anacardium  oil.  If 
this  mixture  in  alcoholic  solution  be  digested  with  freshly  precipi- 
tated hydrate  of  lead,  we  have  anacardate  of  lead  precipitated, 
whilst  the  anacardium  oil  remains  dissolved.  The  lead  compound 
is  treated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  from  the  solution  of 
the  ammonia  salt,  the  anacardic  acid  is  procured  by  precipitation 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  pure  state,  the  acid  appears  a  white, 
erystalline,  inodorous  mass,  of  slightly  aromatic  and  afterwards 
burning  taste;  melts  at  26^;  non-vola);ile;  makes  upon  paper  a  grease- 
spot,  and  then  smells  like  rancid  fat.     Gives,  with  bases,  neutral 
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and  acid  salts;  the  former  contain  2  atoms  base,  the  latter  1  atom 
of  base,  and  still  another  atom  of  water;  they  are  partly  crys- 
talline, and  partly  amorphous.  The  potasM  salt  dissolves  in  water 
like  a  soap,  and  is  again  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  common 
salt. 
Anacardium oU.      Anacardium  Oil:  C^^H^fi,,  appears  as  a  yellow 

fluid ;  of  rather  agreeable  odor,  when  warmed ;  inso- 
luble in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  non- volatile; 
combustible;  sp.  gr.  0.978  at  23^;  slowly  oxidizes  in  the  air. 
With  vinegar  of  lead  and  cardium  oil  forms  a  white  precipitate; 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  becoming  brown  in  the  air,  «nd  which  consists 
of  PbO,Ac03  +  3PbO,C^H3i04.  If  we  put  anacardium  oil  upon 
the  skin,  and  cover  the  place  with  filter  paper,  after  3  to  7  minutes 
a  violent  burning  commences,  and  in  from  6  to  8  hours  a  blister  is 
produced. 

Lithofellinic  Acid:  HO^C ^yfij.   This  acid  forms 
acid.°*     ^^       *^®  principal  constituent  of  the  so-called   oriental 

lenzoare'y  is  also  sometimes  found  in  gall-stones. 
We  dissolve  the  benzoare  in  potassa  solution,  and  precipitate  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitated  lithofellinic  acid  is  obtained  by 
solution  in  boiling  alcohol  and  recrystallization.  Forms  micro- 
scopic six-sided  prisms ;  easily  pulverizable ;  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  melts  at  204°,  and  stiffens  to  a  resinous  mass, 
which  is  strongly  electric  by  rubbing,  and  melts  at  110®.  From 
the  alcoholic  solution  we  obtain  the  fused  acid  again  in  crystals. 
Sublimes  in  a  current  of  air;  gives,  by  distillation,  water  and 
pyro-lithofellinic  acid,  and,  with  nitric  acid,  the  nitro-lithofellinic 
acid.  Forms  with  the  alkalies  soluble  salts,  with  the  oxides  of  the 
heavy  metals  insoluble  ones. 
Clioiaiic  acid.         Cholalic  Jicid :  HOjC^H^^Og.  This  acid  is  obtained, 

if  cholinic  acid  {vide  Glycocoll,  p.  847)  be  boiled  with 
acids  or  alkalies.  The  cholinic  acid  separates  into  cholalic  acid 
and  glycocoll.  The  cholalic  acid  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  is  made  pure  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol  and  ether. 
Crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in  direct  columns ;  unaffected 
by  the  air;  insoluble  in  water,  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  tastes 
bitter-sweet  like  gall ;  is  easily  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution  by  acids,  as  a  soft,  resinous  mass,  which,  after 
a  little  time,  unites  to  form  a  cluster  of  crystals.  The  potassa  salt 
separates  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  crystals;  by  slow  evapo- 
ration it  forms  a  varnidh  ;  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  potash-lye.  If 
we  mix  the  solution  of  the  neutral  potassa  salt  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  thus  is  formed  a  thick  pasty  precipitate,  which,  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ether,  is  converted  into  crystals,  which 
consist  of  CaOjC^H^O^.  If  to  a  solution  of  cholalic  acid  salts  a 
solution  of  sugar  be  added,  and  then  gradually  also  sulphuric  acid, 
there  is  formed  a  beautiful  purple-colored  solution. 
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Choloidie  Acid:  C^Hj^O,.  This  resinous  acid  is  choloidicacid. 
obtained  if  cholalic  acid  be  heated  to  195^ ;  or  if  it 
be  boiled  a  long  time  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
appears  as  a  white,  amorphous,  resinous  mass;  easily  pulverizable; 
insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  becomes  soft  by 
warming ;  melts  at  150^,  and  is  converted  at  ,295^  into  dyslysin 
under  the  loss  of  water.  A  very  weak  acid ;  gives,  with  the  alka- 
lies, pure,  bitter-tasting  salts,  which  are  decomposed  even  in  the 
cold  by  carbonic  acid.  The  alkali  salts  appear  as  gum-like  masses, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  the  combinations  with  the  earths 
and  with  oxides  of  heavy  metals  are  insoluble. 

DynlyHn.  C^^fi^.  If  choloidie  acid  be  a  still  Dygiygia. 
longer  titne  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  gradu- 
ally loses  its  solubility  in  alcohol  as  well  as  its  fusibility.  If  the 
obtained  mass  be  extracted  with  water  and  alcohol,  then  dissolved 
in  ether  and  the  solution  mixed  with  alcohol,  the  dyslysin  falls  as 
a  gray-white  mass.  Insoluble  in  water,  cold  alcohol,  alkalies,  and 
acids,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  If  it  be  boiled  with  an  alco- 
holic potassa  solution,  it  is  dissolved  and  converted  into  choloidie 
acid. 

According  to  other  statements,  choloidie  acid  is  a  mixture  of 
eholinie  and  fellinic  aeid^  which  can  be  separated  by  evaporation 
of  the  ammonia  salt.  Cholinate  of  ammonia  separates  at  first  in 
the  state  of  a  white,  soap-like  mass,  whilst  the  fellinate  of  ammo- 
nia is  obtained  as  a  brownish,  greasy  mass.  By  chotanic  acid^  we 
understand  a  kindred  acid,  said  to  be  obtained  from  putrid  gall. 

NitraeoL    If  we  distil  choloidie  acid  with  nitric  Nitracol. 
acid  until  red  vapor  is  no  longer  evolved,  we  thus 
obtain  a  distillate  which,  after  repeated  distillation  with  water, 
contains  an  oil^  body  (nitracol,  v.  p.  154),  together  with  acetic, 
capronic,  and  caprinic  acid,  etc.  Gholesteric  and  oxalic  acid  remain 
as  residue.  Nitracol  is  colorless,  heavier  than  water,  smells  stinging 
and  benumbing,  excites  to  tears,  reddens  litmus,  is  little  soluble 
in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.     If  nitracol  be  heated  with 
water,  to  100®,  it  separates  into  nitrous  acid  and  cho-  cholacroL 
lacrolj  which  exhibits  a  pale-yellow,  heavy,  hot-smell- 
ing oil.    It  consists  of  Tiffififi^^^  C8H30,2N04.     If  nitracol  be 
left  a  few  days  in  contact  with  cold  dilute  potash  solution,  thus 
are  obtained  crystals  of  nitracolate  of  po^aMa= KO,C3HO,2NO^. 

Chohiterin  (Gall  Fat):  C3,H,,03+2HO,  is  the  choie8teriiL 
principal  constituent  of  very  many  gall-stones ;  is 
also  found  in  the  gall,  in  blood,  in  the  brain,  and  in  many  patho- 
logical secretions.  If  gall-stones  containing  cholesterin  be  boiled 
out  with  alcohol,  the  cholesterin  separates  by  the  cooling  in  white, 
fatty  leaflets,  which  melt  at  145°,  stiffen  again  at  135°  and  distil 
at  860°.  Insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  nine  parts  boiling  alco- 
hol, and  still  easier  in  ether.     Pure  alkalies  do  not  attack  choles- 
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terin,  but  if  it  be  warmed  to  60^,  thus  are  obtained  three  hydro- 
carbons, which  are  called  chole8ierilen$j  and  correspond  to  the 
formula  Cj^H^,  C„H,j,  and  G„B^.  The  compound  C^gHj^  is 
insoluble  in  ether,  little  soluble  in  alcohol,  earthy,  amorphous, 
crystallizes  from  hot  turpentine  oil,  and  melts  at  240^.  The  com- 
pound C,,H„  crystallizes  in  very  shining  needles,  dissolves  in  ether 
but  not  in  alcohol,^and  fuses  at  255^.  The  compound  C„H„  is  a 
resinous,  amorphous  mass,  easily  soluble  in  ether  but  not  in  alco- 
hol, and  melts  at  127^. 

Cholesteric  Acid:  CgH^04.     If  we  boil  cholesterin 

acid.^*  "*^        ^  ^^"8  ^™®  ^'^^^  citric  acid,  it  is  converted  first  into 

a  resinous  mass,  which,  by  continued  action,  is 
changed  into  cholesteric  acid,  under  the  formation  of  acetic,  buty- 
ric, and  capronic  acid,  etc.  Cholesteric  acid  is  also  procured  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  choloidinic  acid.  It  appears  as  an 
amorphous,  pale-yellow,  gum-like  mass,  which  deliquesces,  dis- 
solves in  alcohol,  and  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  the  alkalies 
and  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals.  The  silver  salt  is  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  and  separates  crystalline  by  cooling. 
Ambrain.  Ambrain  (ambrein) :    C^gHjjO  (?).     This  body  is 

procured  from  ambergris  in  the  same  manner  as 
cholesterin  from  gall-stones.  Crystallizes  in  delicate  white  needles 
spherically  united ;  possesses  an  agreeable  odor,  melts  at  35^,  and 
sublimes  at  100°  ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  gives,  with  nitric  acid,  anibraic  aeidy  which  most  con- 
tain nitrogen. 

Castorin   is  found  in   Gastoreum.      Crystallizes 

^  ^^*  from   the   hot  alcoholic  solution  in  fine   four-sided 

needles  grouped  together;  of  slight  odor,  and  a  metallic  taste. 
Easily  pulverizable,  melts  in  boiling  water  but  not  in  cold,  easily 
soluble  in  ether  but  not  easily  in  alcohol.  Dissolves  in  boiling 
acetic  acid  and  in  pure  alkalies  without  decomposition.  Gives 
an  acid  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid. 

Cerebric  Acid  (Brain  Fat).   A  constituent  of  bridn; 

ere  no  ci  .  j^  ^jjj|.^^  granular,  of  crystalline  appearance,  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol,  insoluble  in  cold  ether ;  in  water  it  swells  up 
like  starch.     Contains  2  p.  c.  nitrogen,  and  0.9  p.  c.  pfaospboms. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 


CARBYLS. 


To  the  class  of  the  Carhyls  belongs  every  radical  which  consists 
of  two  or  more  atoms  of  carbon.  As  yet,  but  few  of  these  radi- 
cals are  known,  and  those  only  in  combination  with  oxygen. 
Here  belong  :-^ 

Oxalic  Acid     .        •        .  IlO.Cfi^j 

Mesoxalic  Acid    .         •        •  H0,G304, 

Millithic      "  .        .        .  H0,C,03, 

Croconic      "...  RO.C  fi^ 

Rhodizonic  Acid       .        .  HO^C^O^ 

OXALIC  ACID: 
HO,Ca03=HO,Ox03=0. 

The  radical  of  oxalic  acid  is  G,  and  named  OxatyL  Oxalic  acid 
is  much  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  it  is  found  free  in  the 
vetch,  combined  with  potash  in  wood-sorrel  ( Oxalis  acetosella)  and 
in  JRumex  acetosaj  etc.,  and  as  oxalate  of  lime  in  very  many  spe- 
cies of  lichen,  which  often  contain  one-half  their  weight  of  oxalic 
acid ;  it  is  also  contained  in  many  urinary  calculi.  It  is  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  most  organic  compounds  by  nitrie  acidy 
bypermanganic  acid,  and  hyperchloric  acid,  etc.,  by  the  action  of 
hydrate  of  potash,  by  increased  temperature  upon  many  organic 
compounds  accompanied  by  evolution  of  hydrogen  (woody  fibre, 
sugar,  starch,  tartaric  acid,  succinic  acid,  etc.;  compare  further 
saccharic  acid,  cyanogen,  urea,  uric  acid,  rhodizonic  acid,  etc.). 

From  the  oxalic  saU^  (KO,HO,20x03)  the  oxalic  acid  is  obtained 
by  saturation  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  precipitation  by  acetate 
of  lead  and  decomposition  of  the  oxalate  of  lead  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid  or  sulphuric  acid.  By  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution, 
the  oxalic  acid  is  obtained  in  crystals.  From  sugar — One  part 
sugar  dried  at  100^  is  mixed  with  8.25  parts  nitric  acid  of  1.38  sp. 
gr.,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  in  a  beaker-glass  to  one-sixth ;  we 
obtain  of  oxalic  acid  60  p.  c.  of  the  amount  of  sugar  employed. 
The  oxalic  acid  is  purified  by  recrystallization.  Oxalic  acid  crys* 
tallizes  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  long  prisms,  generally  striped, 
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and  containing  two  »toms  of  water  of  crystallization,  which  water  is 
lost  at  130^.  If  the  pure  hydrate  of  oxalic  acid  be  cautioosly 
heated  to  150  or  160°,  it  is  completely  sublimed,  and  forms  a  crys- 
t-alline  acid-tasting  mass,  mostly  hanging  together.  100  parts 
water  dissolve  6.9  parts  acid  at  10° ;  it  is  dissolved  in  every  pro- 
portion by  boiling  water,  and  is  also  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Oxalic  acid  is  the  strongest  organic  acid ;  one  part  of  it  diffused  in 
200,000  pasts  water  has  still  a  sour  taste  ;  poisonous.  If  oxalic 
acid  be  suddenly  heated  to  155°,  it  completely  decomposes  into 
formic  and  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide.  Nitric,  chloricy  and 
iodic  acid,  the  superoxides,  etc.,  oxidize  the  oxalic  acid  forming 
carbonic  acid.  Heated  with  hydrated  sulphuric  add,  it  separates 
into  equal  quantities  of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid ;  moist 
hydrochloric  acid  produces  the  same.  Fused  with  hydrate  of  pet- 
ash,  it  decomposes  into  carbonic  acid  and  formic  acid. 

Oxalates.  Oxalic  acid  rivals  in  affinity  for  base^  the  strongest 
inorganic  acids ;  it  forms  basic,  neutral,  acid,  and  many  double 
salts.  If  the  salts  are  heated  we  obtain,  according  to  the  base,  a 
carbonic  acid  salt  under  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide,  or  a  mixture 
of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  or  barbonic  acid  alone.  Most 
neutral  salts,  except  the  alkali,  are  insoluble  in  water.  Oxalic  acid 
preciprtates,  in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  lime  and  oxide  of  lead 
as  completely  ae  sulphuric  acid  does  baryta. 

The  Neutral  Ammonia  Salt:  NH4,0,0x03+aq,  forms  shining, 
tufted  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  28  parts  cold  water.  The  oM 
salt,  NH^,0,HO,20x03+2aq,  is  a  crystalline  powder  not  easily 
Oxamid-  Soluble.     Oxamid,  NHj,  OxOj.     The  neutral  ammo- 

nia salt,  by  heating  in  a  retort,  decomposes  into  am- 
monia, water,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  cyanogen,  and  oxamid. 
It  is  most  easily  obtained  by  shaking  oxalate  of  ethyl  with  aqueous 
ammonia ;  white,  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  indifferent  powder,  al- 
most insoluble  in  water  and  not  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
decomposes,  by  heating  in  a  retort,  into  cyanogen,  ammonia,  car- 
bonic acid,  etc. ;  if  it  be  conducted  through  a  glowing  tube,  we 
Oxaminic  acid.  *'^^  obtain  urea ;  is  again  converted,  under  the  co- 
operation of  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  into  ammonia 
and  oxalic  acid  by  the  decomposition  of  water.  Oxamid-oxalic  acid 
(Oxaminic  acid)  v,  below. 

Simple  oxalate  of  potash,  KO,Ox03+2aq;  crystallizes  in  four 
and  six-sided  prisms,  soluble  in  3  parts  cold  water.  The  biacid 
potassasalt,  KO,HO,20xO,+2aq,  is  found  in  the  juice  o{  Rumex 
acetosa,  Oxalis  acetosella,  etc.  Forms  short  crystals  of  sharply 
acid- biting  taste,  unaffected  by  the  air;,  soluble  in  40  parts  cold 
and  6  parts  boiling  water.  The  quadroxalate  ofpotassa,  K0,8H0+ 
4OXO3,  crystallizes  in  very  large  four-sided  prisms  of  very  sour  taste. 

Oxalate  of  lime,  CaO,Ox03-f2aq,  is  a  powder  quite  insoluble  in 
water,  and  becomes  electric  at  150°,  gives  a  double  salt  with  chlo- 
ride of  calcium. 
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Oxalate  of  eTiromium^  Grfi^fiOxO^  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
oxide  of  chromium  in  aqneous  oxalic  acid ;  if  the  cherry-colored 
solution  be  heated  to  boiling,  it  becomes  green,  but  in  cooling  re- 
sumes its  former  color.  If  we  let  the  solution  evaporate  of  itself, 
there  remains  a  black,  glassy  mass,  which  appears  violet-red  in  thin 
layers ;  but  if  the  solution  be  evaporated  by  continued  boilings 
the  residue  is  of  a  green  color ;  the  solution  gives  with  ammonia 
and  lime  salts  no  precipitate ;  the  oxalate  of  chromium  gives  with 
the  oxalates  of  alkalies  double  salts,  which  contain  to  1  atom  of 
oxalate  of  chromium  1  or  3  atoms  oxalate  of  the  alkalies ;  the 
former  is  garnet  red  and  the  latter  blue. 

Oxalate  of  Methyl:  MeO,OxOj,  is  obtained  when  Sait-Ukeoom- 
equal  portions  of  wood-spirit,  oxalic  acid,  and  sul-  pounds  of  oxa- 
phuric  acid  are  distilled;  or,  we  distil  oxalic  acid  He  acid  with 
with  wood-spirit,  often  pouring  back  the  distillate.  ^''^^^  ^"^*'- 
It  crystallizes  in  colorless  rhombs;  melts  at  51°;  boils  at  161^; 
soluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  By  warming  the  aque- 
ous solution,  it  separates  into  wood-spirit  and  oxalic  acid. 

Oxalate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,Ox03,  is  obtained  like  the  former  com- 
pound. Oil -like,  colorless  fluid;  little  soluble  in  water ;  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Brought  together  with  potassium,  it 
gives  carbonate  of  ethyl,  besides  other  products.     Boils  at  180°. 

Oxalate  of  Amyl,  Oil-like,  strong,  bug-like  smelling  fluid ;  of 
0.86  specific  gravity;  boils  at  262°(?). 

Oxamid'oxalie  Add  {Ox^mmiii  Kcid)*.    HO(NH„ 
0x0j)^0x03.    If  ammonia  gas  be  conducted  into  an  ac"!^  ^     ° 
alcoholic  solution  of  oxalate  of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  of 
amyl,  we  thus  obtain  oxamid-oxalic  acid  combinations  of  the  oxides 
mentioned.     If  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  oxaminate  of  ethyl 
be  brought  drop-wise  together  with  aqneous  ammonia,  we  obtain 
oxaminate  of  ammonia.     If  the  warm  saturated  solution  of  this 
salt  be  mixed  with  the  corresponding  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
in  this  manner,  by  sudden  cooling,  the  oxaminic  acid  is  separated 
as  a  white  crystalline  powder.     By  boiling  the  aqueous  solution, 
the  acid  is  converted  into  double  oxalate  of  ammonia.     Oxaminic 
acid  is  also  produced  by  heating  double  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

Oxaminate  of  Methyl  (Oxamethylan)  forms,  from  the  hot  alco- 
holic solution,  white  crystals  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre. 

Oxaminate  of  Ethyl  (Oxamethan)  crystallizes  in  shining  fatty 
leaflets ;  fuses  at  100° ;  boils  at  220^ ;  sublimable ;  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  not  easily  in  water;  is  converted  by  boiling  with 
water  into  alcohol  and  double  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

Oxaminate  (>f  ^7ny/(0xamylan)  crystallizes  in  formless  crusts. 

Ether-oxalic  Acid :  HO(AeO,Ox03rOx03.    If  to  a 
solution  of  oxalate  of  ethyl  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  be  ^i^^^     ^ 
added  half  enough  potassa  to  saturate  the  oxalic  acid, 
thus  separates  ethyl-oxalate  of   potassa.      If  this  be   dissolved 
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in  aqueous  -alcohol,  then  the  potassa  eccuratelj  precipitated  hy 
Bulphuric  acid,  the  solution  will  contain  ether-oxalic  acid,  which, 
by  evaporation,  decomposes  into  alcohol  and  oxalic  acid. 

Amyloxyd'oxalic  Acid :  H0(Am0,0x03)'"0x0j.  Isolated  it  is 
unknown.  The  potassa  salt  crystallizes  in  beautiful  rectangular 
leaflets. 

Oxalate  of  Bichloroxide  of  Ohloracetyl  (Chloroxal- 

Oxftlate  of  bi-  f  Q\ 

cbioroxide  of     ether) :    C4CI3  ]  fk  S  OxOj,  is  obtained  by  the  action 

chloracetjl.  ,  C  ^  ^  #.11 

of  chlorine  in  the  sunlight  upon  oxalate  of  ethyl. 
Colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  substance;  not  acid;  crystalliz- 
ing in  four-sided  leaflets;  melts  at  144^;  insoluble  in  water.  At 
a  high  temperature  decomposes  into  carbonic  oxide,  oxychlor- 
carbonic   acid,  and  bioxychloride   of  chloracetyl  (chloraldehyd) 

(CI 
C4CI3  <  Q  ,  and  by  boiling  with  solution  of  potassa,  it  separates 

Into  chloride  of  potassium,  chloracetic  acid,  terchloride  of  formyl, 
and  formic  acid.  Treated  with  anhydrous  ammonia,  it  forms, 
besides  other  products,  the  so-called  ehhroxalamid. 

Chloracetyl'bichloroxyd'Oxalic  Acid  (Chloracetyl- 
CWoracetyibi-    bichloroxydkleesaure,  G.,  Chloroxal-tartaric  Acid): 

ohloroxyd-oxa-  f  PI 

Uc  acid.  H0,(C,Cl3     j  ^'«,0x03)'"0x03,  is  obtained  simultane- 

ously  with  chloracetic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  action  of 
alcohol  upon  the  preceding  compound.  The  anhydrous  acid  ap- 
pears as  a  colorless,  oily  fluid ;  the  hydrate  crystallizes  in  small, 
colorless  needles;  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether;  tastes  extremely  burning;  put  upon  the  skin,  it  leaves  a 
white  spot. 

Chloroxalamid  (Chloroxethamid,  Chloroxamethan): 

Chioroxaiamid.  ^^^^^^  j  g'sOx03)  +  NH„  0x0,  =  C,C1,N0^.     By 

spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  it  is  deposited 
as  a  white  crystalline,  snow-like  body;  of  bitter-sweet  taste;  melts 
at  143^;  boils  at  200^;  sublimable;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  boiling  water.  Left  a  long  time  in  contact  with  aque- 
ous ammonia,  it  forms  by  decomposition  of  water,  chloroxaltar- 
trate  of  ammonia;  a  white  crystalline  substance. 
Compounds  of  ^7  *^®  action  of  chlorine  upon  an  aqueous  solution 
oxalic  acid,  of  citric  acid,  an  oil-like,  colorless,  and  strong  smell- 
which  are  jng  tody  is  formed,  which  consists  of  0,01,0,,  and 

^cTon  of^chf<^  can  l>e  considered  a  compound  -C,Cir(C,Cl,)Cl, 
rine  and  brom-  0x0,;  it  forms  with  8  atoms  HO  leafy  crystals, 
ine  upon  citric  which  at  16®  melt  under  the  loss  of  water.  If  a 
acid.^^*^^'**^       solution  of  citrate  of  soda  be  treated  with  chlorine, 

we  thus  obtain  carbonic  acid,  chloride  of  sodium, 
acid  citrate  of  soda,  and  an  oily  product  of  sweet  etheric  odor. 
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which,  however,  beconieB  ioBapportable  in  proportion  kb  the  de- 
eoroposition  sdvances;  at  the  same  time,  we  find  in  the  solution 
an  acid,  which  mast  eonaist  of  C^H,0,=>  C,H„~0xOj.  If  the  oily 
product  be  distilled,  at  first  terchloride  of  formyl  goes  over,  and  later 
a  colorless,  mobile  fluid,  smelling  like  mnstard-oil,  of  a  sharp  taBte, 

and  which  consista  of  C„CI,0«-  2(C,C],,C,  (%)  +  C,0,  (?).     Both 

compounds  give,  with  an  alcoholio  potassa  BolntioD,  chloride  of 
potassium,  and  a  new  acid,  which  consists  of  C,C1„0,:»  G,CI,~C,Oj. 
If  bromine  be  left  to  act  upon  an  aqueous  solution  of  citrate  of  an 
alkali,  we  obtain,  accompanied  by  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  atad 
production  of  bromide  of  formyl,  a  crystallizable  substance,  which 

consists  of  C.HBr.O,— (Cj,H)Br,+  Cj,|g^+C,0,  (?).     By  the 

action  of  bromine  upon  itaconic  and  hydrate  of  eitricie  actd,  we 
obtain  a  heavy,  yellow  oil  -C,H,Br,0,-tC,H3)Br,+  C,0,(?). 

PAIRSD  COUPODNDS  OF  OXALIC  ACID. 

A  BorieB  of  acids  can  be  considered  as  paired  compounds  of 
oxalic  acid.  These  acids  are  mostly  n  on- volatile,  are  distinguished 
Ijy  strongly  acid  properties;  often  they  produce  acid  Baits  like 
oxalic  acid ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  alkalies,  they  easily  de- 
compose into  oxalic  acid.  The  constitution  of  the  pairlings  is 
least  known,  therefore  it  is  conformable  with  the  present  state  of 
oar  knowledge  to  choose  the  simplest  expression  for  their  conati- 
tntion,  and  be  content  at  present  with  the  empirical  formulEe.  Id 
this  group  are  found  several  interesting  isomeric  compounds. 
Among  the  most  important  acide  of  this  group  are : — ■ 

Fumario     Acid,  C,H,0,  -  C,H,"OxO„ 

Parafumario  "  C^H.Oj— C,H,"OxOj, 

Aconitio        "  C,H,0,  -  C.H.^OxO,. 

Malio  "  C,H,0,-C3lI,0,"OsO„ 

Tartaric  "  C,H„0,-CsII,0„'OxO„ 

Racemio         "  C,H^O,-.  C,Ii,0„"OxO„ 

Itaconic        '.'  C,H^03=  C,H„~OxO,, 

"  -(C„H„OxO,rOxO„ 

Citricic  "  C,H^O,-C,H,rOxO„ 

Pyrotartaric  "  C.H^O,- 0,11  "0x0,. 

"  -.(CsH~OxO,rOxOp 

Komenie        "  C.H,0,  -  C,HO,^OiO„ 

Pyroracemic  "  C.H„0,=  C.H,0,,"OxOj, 

Citric  "  C,H„0b-C,H,03,~0x0„ 

Saccharic       "  C,H„0,=  C,H,0,^0xO„ 

Mucic  "  CbH«,0,=  C,H,0~0x03, 

GheUdonto     "  (LH,  0,-C,HO^"OxO, 

-(Oj,H.O^-OxO,rOxO, 


Meconic      Acid,  C,  H.O,  =C,HO„"OxO„ 
ryromucio      "     C,„H„0,=  C,H,0p"(C„C,H)03, 
Pyromeconic   "     C,„H„0,=  C,H,0,''(Ca,C,H)O^ 
Chinic  "     C„FI„.0,o, 

Veratrie  "     C,jH^O„ 

Opianic  "     C„II„0„ 

Besides  a  few  acids  bat  little  knovn. 

FDMABIC  ACID: 
.    .  HO,roO,=HO,C,H,Oy 

Fumarie  Acid  (Lichenio  Acid)  ia  foand  in  Fumaria  gfficinalit, 
in  the  herb  Qlaudum  luteum,  in  Iceland  moas  (Cetraria  Jtland- 
tea),  and  is  formed  by  dry  distillation  of  malic  acid.  By  pressing 
the  fresh  herb  of  the  Fwnaria  off.,  a  jnice  is  obtained  which  is 
boiled  and  strained,  the  lime  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  potassi, 
and  then  from  the  filtrate  the  fumarie  acid  is  precipitated  by  ace- 
tate of  lead,  and  the  procured  lead  salt  decomposed  by  hyaTOsal- 
phnric  acid.  Crystallizes  from  the  hot  aqueooa  solntion  in  thin 
columns,  tastes  very  soar,  dissolves  in  200  parts  cold  water,  in  21 
parts  alcohol,  is  also  soluble  in  ether  and  in  nitric  acid  of  1.40 
ep.  gr.  By  heating  above  200°  it  is  converted  into  anhydrout 
parafumaric  acid.  A  very  permanent  acid,  whicli  is  not  attacked 
by  boiling  nitric  acid.  Lime  loater,  baryta  water,  and  ttroiUian 
water,  as  well  as  solutions  of  chloride  oi  barium  and  of  calcium,  are 
not  precipitated  by  fumarie  acid;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  one  part 
of  the  acid,  dissolved  in  200,000  parts  water,  gives  a  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  A\\  fomario  acid  salts  yield  the  bases  to 
mineral  acids  accompanied  by  precipitation  of  fam&rio  acid. 

Fumarate  of  Ammonia.  If  the  neutral  aolution  be  evaporated, 
the  acid  salt  crystallizes  in  siz-sided  columns ;  easily  Boluble  iu 
water  and  alcohol. 

Fumaramid.  IIHj,FaO„  crystallizes  in  shining  scales;  insoln- 
ble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  obtained  if  fumarate  of  ethyl 
bo  left  a  little  time  in  contact  with  aqueous  ammonia. 

Fumarate  of  Potaita:  KO,FuO,+  2aq,  crystallises  in  small 
shining  columns;  easily  soluble  in  water. 

I^it,  Acid  Salt:  KO,HO,2FuO„  crystallizes;  not  easily  aolahle 
in  water. 

Fumarate  of  EtJiyl:  AeO,FuO-  An  oily  fluid,  heavier  thaa 
water ;  of  agreeable  odor,  like  apples. 

PARAFCMARIC  ACID: 

Parafumaric  Acid  is  obtained  in  a  water-free  state,  if  fumarii: 
acid  be  a  long  time  heated  above  its  melting  point.     Is  also  pro- 
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dnced  by  sudden  heating  of  malic  acid  to  200^.  It  collects  in 
the  receiver  a  colorless  fluid,  which  stiffens  to  large  crystals ; 
melts  at  75^  and  boils  at  176°. 

The  hydrate^  HOypFuO,,  crystallizes  in  colorless,  transparent, 
oblique,  rhombic  prisms ;  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  of  very  sour  and  disgusting  taste.  If  it  be  heated  a  lone 
time  in  a  toll  vessel,  so  that  the  water  can  continually  flow  back 
again,  it  is  converted  into  hydrate  of  fumaric  acid. 

Probably/uwari?  acid  consists  of  CjH,Ofl«a(C4H„Ox03pOx03; 
it  is  then  a  double  acid  and  saturates  2  atoms  base ;  and  the  salts 
consist  of  RO,HO,FuO0  and  2RO+FuO0.  It  also  gives  several 
double  salts. 


ACONITIC  ACID: 
HO,AcnO,==HO,C4H,Oy 

Aconitie  Add  (Gitricinic  Acid)  is  found  in  ^eonitum  napellus 
and  Stoerkeanum^  in  Equisetum  fluviatile  and  limosumy  and  is 
produced  by  decomposition  of  citric  acid.  The  expressed  juice  of 
aconitum  is  evaporated  to  the  consistency  of  thin  extract;  the 
aconite  of  lime  crystallizes ;  a  solution  of  this  is  precipitated  by 
acetatj  of  lead,  and  the  lead  salt  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid.  Crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in  irregular  grains ; 
colorless ;  inodorous ;  of  pure  acid  taste ;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether;  non- volatile,  and  by  heating  decomposes  into  itaconic, 
citricic,  and  carbonic  acid.  With  the  alkali  bases  aconitie  acid 
gives  easily  soluble  salts,  which,  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  acetate  of 
lead,  produce  white  precipitates,  which,  after  a  little  time,  be- 
come crystalline.  Gives,  with  potassa^  an  acid  salt,  which  consists 
ofKO,3AcnO,. 

Aeonate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,Acn03.  If  \  part  citric  acid,  }  part 
alcohol,  and  \  part  sulphuric  acid  be  a  long  time  distilled,  and  the 
fluid  which  has  gone  over  constantly  poured  back  into  the  retort, 
we  thus  obtain  aeonate  of  ethyl,  which  is  cleansed  by  washing 
with  water  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.  Colorless 
fluid,  smells  like  calamus,  tastes  very  bitter;  sp.  gr.  1.074;  boils 
at  230^,  and  volatilizes  under  partial  decomposition. 

MALIC  ACID: 

Malic  Add  is  an  extensively  diffused  organic  acid ;  it  is  found  in 
nearly  all  sour  juices,  mostly,  however,  in  company  with  tartaric, 
citric,  and  oxalic  acid,  etc ;  the  sour  taste  of  the  unripe  apple,  plum, 
and  thornberry,  the  unripe  sorb  apple,  the  currant,  whortleberry, 
etc.,  is  principally  produced  by  malic  and  citric  acid;  in  most 
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plants  it  is  met  with  in  combination  with  lime.  Artificially,  it  is 
not  yet  with  certainty  produced. 

The  juice  of  the  not  quite  ripe  sorb  apple  {Sorbus  aucuvario^  is 
best  adapted  to  the  production  of  malic  acid.  The  juice  is  mixed  with 
so  much  lime-water  that  the  mass  still  shows  a  slight  acid  reaction, 
and  the  mixture  kept  boiling  a  few  hours.  We  obtain  the  neutral 
malate  of  lime  as  a  white  Bandy  powder,  which  is  immediately 
taken  out  with  a  spoon.  It  is  washed  with  cold  water  and  dis- 
solved in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid  (1  part  acid  to  10  parts  water)  to 
saturation.  During  the  cooling,  acid  malate  of  lime  separates  in 
colorless  crystals.  The  malate  of  lead  obtained  by  decomposition 
of  this  salt  by  acetate  of  lead,  is  decomposed  by  hydrosulphurie 
acid,  and  the  aqueous  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  lead 
is  evaporated  upon  the  water-bath  to  the  consistency  of  syrup; 
after  a  little  time  a  solid  crystalline  mass  of  hydrate  of  malic  acid 
is  formed. 

.  From  the  juice  of  the  house-leek  {Sempervivum  tectorum)  and 
from  that  of  the  apple  malic  acid  can  be  procured  in  the  same 
manner. 

Malic  acid  is  only  with  difficulty  to  be  obtained  in  distinct  crys* 
tals;  it  is  colorless;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water;  possesses 
a  strong  acid  taste ;  at  176^  it  decomposes  into  water,  famaric 
and  parafumaric  acid.  Nitric  acid  easily  converts  it  into  oxalic 
acid.  Warmed  with  sulphuric  acidy  it  decomposes  into  carbonic 
oxide  and  acetic  acid;  it  reduces  oxide  of  gold.  Fused  with  Ay- 
drate  of  potash^  it  decomposes  into  acetic  and  oxalic  acid.  Upon 
the  conversion  of  malic  acid  into  succinic  acid,  vide  Succinic  Acid. 

Malic  Add  Salts.  Malic  acid  forms  neutral  (R0,Ma04)  and 
acid  (RO,HO,2Ma04)  salts ;  it  produces  in  acetate  of  lead  a  white 
precipitate,  which,  after  long  standing,  becomes  crystalline ;  melts 
in  boiling  water,  mostly  dissolves,  and  after  cooling  crystallizes  in 
flat  needles,  or  long  scales.  Almost  all  the  salts  are  soluble  in 
water. 

Malate  of  Ammonia.  The  netUral  compound^  NH^^O-fMaO^, 
appears  as  a  deliquescent  mass.  The  acid  salty  NH4O,HO,2Ma04, 
forms  beautiful  water-clear  crystals ;  soluble  in  8  parts  water,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol. 

The  Neutral  Potassa  Salt,  KOjMaO^,  is  not  crystallizable,  deli- 
quescent. The  acid  potassa  salty  KO,HO,2Ma04,  crystallizes, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Malate  of  baryta,  Ba 
OfMaO^+aq.  Crystalline  scales,  easily  soluble  in  water.  Malate 
of  lime.  If  malic  acid  be  saturated  with  chalk,  an  anhydroos 
salt  is  precipitated  as  a  sandy  powder  almost  insoluble  in  water. 
If  the  acid  salt  be  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potash,  after 
evaporation  we  obtain  hard  shining  crystals,  which  consist  of  2(Ca 
0,MaO J + 5aq.  The  acid  lime  «aZe, CaO,  HO,2Ma04+ 6aq,  is  de- 
posited from  the  nitric  acid  solution  in  large  transparent  crystals. 
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Malate  of  Lead:  PbO,Ma0.4-3aq.  The  voluminous  precipitate 
which  is  formed  by  adding  malate  of  potassa  to  a  solution  ef  acet- 
ate of  lead  changes  after  some  time  by  gentle  heat  into  colorless 
transparent  prisms  of  silken  lustre.  If  the  salt  be  heated  to  220^ 
it  is  converted  under  loss  of  water  into  fumaric  acid  salt. 

Malamid  (Asparagin,  Althaein);  NHj^MaO,,  is  found  in  the 
young  asparagus  shoots,  in  licorice  root,  osteocolla  root,  and  althea 
root,  in  the  radicals  of  the  vetch,  etc.  The  expressed  and  filtered 
juice  of  asparagus  is  evaporated  to  syrup  thickness  and  the  resi- 
due left  a  long  time  in  a  cool  place.  We  obtain  crystals  of  aspar- 
agin, which  are  purified  by  recrystallization.  Colorless,  inodorous, 
rectangular,  octohedral  crystals  containing  2  atoms  water  which  they 
lose  at  100^ ;  of  insipid  taste,  very  friable,  grates  between  the 
teeth,  soluble  in  58  parts  water,  more  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  in- 
Bolable  in  pure  ether.  If  nitrous  acid  be  conducted  into  the  solu- 
tion, we  obtain  malic  acid  under  evolution  of  nitrogen  gas.  If 
asparagin  be  warmed  with  the  strong  acids,  we  thus  obtain  ammo- 
nia salts  and  malaminic  acid  (asparagic  acid) ;  likewise  act  ihe 
strong  alkalies.  Asparagin  possesses  the  capability  of  forming 
loose  chemical  combinations  with  acids  and  bases. 

Malaminic  Acid  (Asparngic  Acid) :  H0(NHj,Ma03)"^Ma04. 
We  boil  asparagin  with  baryta  water  until  no  more  ammonia  is 
evolved.  From  the  hot  filtered  solution  the  baryta  is  precipitated 
by  sulphuric  acid  ;  during  the  cooling,  the  asparagic  acid  is  de- 
posited in  tasteless,  inodorous  crystals  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre, 
and  which  dissolve  in  128  parts  cold  water;  non- volatile.  Almost 
all  the  salts  are  soluble  in  water  and  possess  a  taste  like  meat 
broth.  The  potassa  salt  deliquesces.  The  soda  and  the  ammonia 
Malt  are  crystallizable.     The  lime  salt  is  a  gum-like  mass. 

Probably  cynodin^  which  is  found  in  the  root  of  Oynodon  dacty- 
loHj  is  identical  with  asparagin. 

TARTARIC  ACID: 
HO,Ta05=HO,C^H,05=2HO.C8H^O,o^T: 

Tartaric  is, like  malic  acid,  widely  diffused  in  nature.  It  is  found 
in  addition  to  malic  and  citric  acid  in  almost  all  sour  fruits,  partly 
free  as  in  the  juice  of  the  tamarind,  in  pepper,  in  pineapple,  in  the 
juiqe  of  unripe  grapes,  partly  combined  with  potassa  as  in  grape 
juice,  in  sorrel,  in  the  mulberry,  in  the  root  of  Triticum  repens^ 
Leontodon  taraxacum^  in  the  berries  of  Rhus  coriaria,  etc.  Arti- 
ficial production  of  tartaric  acid  is  not  yet  proved  with  certainty. 
We  obtain  tartaric  acid  from  tartrate  of  potassa  (acid  tartrate  of 
potash)  in  the  same  way  as  the  oxalic  acid  from  the  oxalic  salts 
{v.  Oxalic  Acid).  Tartaric  acid  crystallizes  from  the  syrup-thick 
solution  in  remarkably  beautiful,  large,  rhombohedral,  thermoe- 
19 
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lectrical  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  i\  part  cold  water,  and  eanly 
in  alcohol ;  of  strong  acid  taste ;  it  possesses  in  a  remwrkable  de- 
gree the  capability  of  taming  to  the  right  the  polarisation's  plane 
of  light,  which  property  increases  by  warming  the  snbatanee  and 
by  combination  with  bases.  Upon  the  changes  which  tartaric  acil 
snfTers  by  gentle  meUing,  v.  below  tartral  and  tartrelic  acid. 
Heated  to  200^  or  800^  it  decomposes  into  water,  carbonic  acid, 
pyroracemic  acid,  0^113,03  and  pyrotartaric  acid,  C^Hj^O,;  Cfi^ 
0,^,«C^H30,+HO+2CO,.  If  the  temperature  be  very  high,  we 
obtain  acetic  acid,  hydrocarbon,  empyreamatic  oils,  etc.  If  tar- 
taric acid  be  intimately  mixed  with  platinnm  black,  by  beating 
there  are  evolved  water,  carbonic  acid,  pyrotartaric  acid  and  pyro- 
racemic acid.  Neutral  tartrate  of  potassa  mixed  with  some  yeast 
begins  to  ferment  at  15^;  under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  ne  ob- 
tain butyric  acid.  Nitric  acid  immediately  decomposes  tartaric 
acid  into  oxalic  and  carbonic  acid.  A  mixture  of  1  atom  tartaric 
.acid  with  2  atoms  superoxide  of  lead  at  1 2  or  15^  comes  in  a  fev 
moments  to  glowing, and  ceases  to  glow  under  evolution  of  carbonie 
and  formic  acid  (t;.  Formic  Acid).  Chlorine  does  not  decompose 
tartaric  acid.  Bromine  brought  together  with  simple  tartrate  of 
potassa,  forms  bromide  of  potassium  and  acid  tartrate  of  potassa. 
If  tartaric  acid  be  warmed  with  a  little  hydrate  of  Bvlphurie  acH 
there  is  evolved  under  blackening  of  the  acid  a  mixture  of  carbonie 
oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid.  If  tartaric  acid  be  cao- 
tiously  warmed  with  much  sulphuric  acid,  no  blackening  takes 
place,  and  there  is  evolved  a  mixture  of  4  parts  carbonic  oxide  to 
1  part  sulphurous  acid.  Fused  with  hydrate  of,pota9sa^  it  decom- 
poses into  acetic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  water. 

Tartrates.  Tartaric  acid  is  among  the  strongest 
JaUflwith^r-  Organic  acids;  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  form  acid 
^anic bases.       salts  and  double  salts;  with  potassa  and  ammouia, 

it  forms  neutral  salts  easily  soluble,  and  acid  salts 
not  easily  soluble.  Hence  if  tartaric  acid  be  added  in  excess  to  a 
solution  of  potassa,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  tartrate  of 
potassa  is  formed  which  is  soluble  in  alkalies  as  well  as  in  acids. 
The  combinations  with  the  alkaline  earths  and  oxides  of  heavy  met- 
als, are  in  the  simple  state  insoluble  in  water,  or  soluble  with  diffi- 
culty ;  but  they  dissolve  in  free  tartaric  acid,  in  mineral  acids,  and 
in  alkalies.  The  tartaric  acid  double  salts  are  obtained  by  satu- 
ration of  the  acid  salts  with  a  base.  Tartaric  acid  prevents*the 
precipitation  of  oxide  of  iron  and  other  metallic  oxides  by  am- 
monia. 

Simple  Tartrate  of  Ammonia :  NH^O,TaO^  crystallizes ;  more 
easily  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 

The  Acid  Salt:  NH,0,HO,2TaO„  requires  200  parts  water  for 
solution. 

Simple  Tartrate  of  Potassa  (Tartarus  tartarisatns):  KO,TaO|. 
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From  the  concentrated  solution  forms  large  crystals,  which  belong 
to  the  rhombic  system ;  at  15^  100  parts  water  dissolve  183  parts 
of  the  salt. 

Bitartrate  of  Pota%%a  (Crystalli-tartari,  Cream  of  Tartar) :  KO, 
HO,2TaO^  is  procured  by  purification  of  crude  tartar;  appears 
in  white,  rhombic  crystals;  dissolves  in  204  parts  water  at  19^, 
in  89  parts  at  26°,  in  37  parts  at  50°,  and  in  15  parts  at  100°; 
easily  soluble  in  dilute  mineral  acids. 

Tartrate  of  PotOBsa-boracic-acid  (Tartarus  Boraxatus):  KO,Ta 
Oj+BoOjfTaO^  remains  behind  as  a  pasty  mass,  if  equal  atoms 
of  tartrate  of  potassa  and  crystallized  boracic  acid  be  dissolved 
in  water,  and  the  solution  completely  evaporated  to  dryness  upon 
the  water-bath. 

Tartrate  of  Potaeea-ammonia  (Tartarus  Ammoniatus) :  K0,NB[4 
0,2Ta03,  crystallizes  in  water-clear  four  or  six-sided  prisms; 
easily  soluble  in  water;  loses  ammonia  in  a  current  of  dry  air, 
leaving  supertartrate  of  potassa  behind. 

Tartrate  of  Soda :  NaOjTaOjH-  2aq,  crystallizes  in  water-clear 
columns ;  dissolves  in  5  parts  cold  water,  and  in  every  proportion 
in  boiling. 

Bitartrate  of  Soda :  NaO,HO,2Tn05,  crystallizes  in  six-sided 
prisms;  dissolves  in  8  parts  cokl  water  and  in  1.8  parts  boiling. 

Tartrate  of  Soda-potassa  (Sal  Seignette):    KO,NaO,2Ta03+ 
8aq,  crystallizes  in  large  water-clear  prisms  with  many  side  planes, 
and  with  end-planes  set  direct;  soluble  in  2^  parts  cold  and  less 
boiling  water;  the  salt  loses  at  100^  6  atoms  water. 

Tartrate  of  Lime:  CaO,Ta03,  is  obtained  by  double  decompo- 
sition ;  scarcely  soluble  in  water.  If  the  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
tion be  saturated  with  ammonia,  after  a  little  time  the  tartrate  of 
lime  separates  in  small  crystals,  which  contain  4  atoms  water. 

Tartrate  of  Alumina :  Al^OsfSTaO^,  a  gum-like  mass,  not  de- 
liqnescent;  easily  soluble  in  water;  serves  as  a  mordant,  and  is 
generally  obtained  by  mixing  2  parts  tartaric  acid  with  8  parts 
alum. 

Tartrate  of  Protoxide-of-Iron-potassa  (Tartarus  Martialis) :  KO,* 
FeO,2Ta05.    A  white  powder,  not  easily  soluble  in  water.     It  is 
'  obtained  by  boiling  iron-filings,  tartar,  and  water,  and  evaporat- 
ing the  solution. 

BanC'tartrate  of  Antimony  i  Sb03,Ta03-f  aq.  A  solution  of 
oxide  of  antimony  in  tartaric  acid  is  mixed  with  alcohol ;  the  basic 
salt  separates  as  a  white  granular  powder,  which  at  100°  loses  1 
atom  water.  If  the  salt  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  190°, 
another  atom  water  escapes,  and  the  compound,  which  remains 
then,  consists  of  Sb03,C4H04.  If  we  regard  tartaric  acid  as  a 
paired  oxalic  acid  —(CjH^OjpCgOj,  the  new  acid  consists  of 
(C,H,0)C,03-i(C,H,02rC,0,;  by  absorption  of  water,  it  is  again 
converted  into  tartaric  acid.     Basic-tartrate  of  antimony  gives 
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'T^ith  tartrates  double  salts,  which  all  lose  at  200°  2  atoms  water 
from  the  constituents  of  2  atoms  tartaric  acid. 

Basic'tar irate  of  Antimony-potaBsa  (Tartar  Emetic):  KO, 
Sb03,2TaOf+&q9  is  obtained  when  equal  parts  tartar  and  oxide 
of  antimony  are  a  long  time  digested  with  water,  and  the  mass 
dissolved  in  boiling  water.  Forms  large  crystals ;  soluble  in  14 
parts  cold  water  and  1.88  parts  boiling;  loses  at  100°  1  atom 
and  at  222^  3  atoms  water.  Alkalies  completely  precipitate  the 
oxide  of  antimony  from  tartar  emetic;  and  if  the  latter  be  brought 
together  with  an  acid,  thus  would  all  the  oxide  of  antimony  be 
precipitated  as  basic  salt,  whilst  acid  tartrate  of  potash  is  forQied. 

Tartrate  of  PotaBBa-arseniouB-acid :  K0,As03,2Ta05,  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  arsenious  acid  and  supertartrate  of  potassa. 
CombinaUons  ,  Methyloxyd^tartaric  Acid:  HO(MeO,TaO,)7TaO^ 
of  tartaric  acid  IS  obtained,  when  equal  weight  of  tartaric  acid  and 
with  oxides  of  wood-spirit  are  boiled,  until  the  tartaric  acid  is  dis- 
CToup^^^^^        solved,  and  then  the  solution  evaporated  upon  the 

water-bath  to  syrup-thickness.  The  whole  mass 
changes  into  colorless  prismatic  crystals;  easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  wood-spirit.  The  potasBa  Bait  crystallizes  in  colorless 
prisms;  even  so  the  baryta  Bait.  Both  are  decomposed  by  boiling 
with  water. 

Tartrate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,Ta03,  forms  a  brown,  inodorous  mass, 
not  sour,  and  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  obtained  if  7  parts  alcohol, 
6  parts  tartaric  acid,  and  2  parts  sulphuric  acid  are  a  long  time 
boiled,  the  mass  diluted  with  water,  accurately  saturated  with  po- 
tassa, evaporated,  and  the  tartrate  of  ethyl  extracted  from  the 
residue  by  alcohol. 

Ether-tartaric  Acid:  HO(AeO,Ta03)'"Ta05,  is  obtained  like  me- 
thyloxyd-tartaric  acid ;  the  tartaric  acid  yet  present  precipitated 
by  baryta.  Crystallizes  in  beautiful,  long  prisms ;  inodorous,  of 
sweetish  acid  taste;  easily  soluble  in  water,  rather  permanent;  by 
long  boiling  with  water  decomposes  into  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid. 

The  potaBBa  Bait  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms ;  the  barjfta 
Bait  in  rhomboidal  tables  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre. 

Arnyloxyd'tartartaric  Acid:  HO(AmO,TaOJ''TaO^  appears 
as  a  syrup-like  fluid  of  intolerable  bitter  taste. 

.  Metatartarie  Acid:    H0,C^H20,.      Tartaric  acid 

tartericTacid! ^    ^^^^^  at  100°,  is  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  melting  (at 

170  to  180°),  and  then  we  withdraw  it  immediately 
from  the  heat;  thus  we  obtain  a  transparent  glass-like  mass,  which 
deliquesces,  and  is  again  converted  into  ordinary  tartaric  acid. 
The  salts  of  metatartarie  acid  are  more  soluble  in  water  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  acid,  and  have  another  form. 

TartralicAcid:  CgH,O,,=.HO(C,H3O,)'^C,H,O,=  HO,C3H,0„. 
If  a  few  grammes  tartaric  acid  be  heated  in  a  porcelain  bowl 
under  stirring  to  200°,  we  obtain  a  mass  not  crystaUisable,  which 
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deliquesces,  and  with  bases  prodaces  salts  consisting  of  RO^CgH^ 
0„.  The  salts,  in  aqueous  solution,  change  into  acid  tartrates. 
Forros  soluble  salts  with  lime  and  baryta. 

Tartrelic  Acid :  C8H^OjQ=BHO,CgH30g,  is  obtained  when  tar- 
tralic  acid  is  a  little  time  maintained  in  a  fused  condition  at  180^. 
Strongly  acid;  crystallizablc;  changes,  by  absorbing  water,  first 
into  tartralic  and  then  into  common  tartaric  acid.  This  acid  sa- 
turates 1  atom  base.  If  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  be  treated 
with  acetate  of  lime  or  baryta,  insoluble  tartrelic  acid  salts  are 
formed,  which  fall  in  the  form  of  a  syrup. 

Jinhydrou%  TaHarie  Acid:  GJlfi,^IIO,CJlO^C').  Fifteen 
or  twenty  grammes  pulverized  tartaric  acid,  in  a  porcelain  bowl, 
is  quickly  heated  over  glowing  coal  until  it  is  converted  into  a 
swollen  white  mass,  which  process  must  be  terminated  in  four  or 
five  minutes.  The  mass  is  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  the 
tartralic  acid  yet  present,  whilst  the  anhydrous  tartaric  acid 
remains  behind.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether; 
does  not  combine  with  bases;  it  tastes  slightly  sour,  and  reddens 
li(mu8.  In  contact  with  water,  it  is  by  degrees  converted  into 
tartrelic,  tartralic,  and  ordinary  tartaric  acid. 

ANTITARTARIC  ACID: 
HCC^HjOj. 

We  saturate  acid  racemate  of  potassa  with  soda  or  ammonia ; 
thas,  after  evaporation,  is  formed  in  the  cold  equal  quantities 
of  two  salts.  One  is  the  ordinary  tartaric,  the  other  the  anti- 
tartaric  acid  double  salt.  Both  have  the  same  crystal  form,  but 
with  certain  hemiedral  planes  which  lie  to  the  right  in  tartaric  acid 
double  salts,  and  to  the  left  in  those  of  antitartaric  acid;  the  first 
in  aqueous  solution  turns  polarized  light  to  the  right,  the  latter  to 
the  left;  but  if  we  unite  both  salts,  we  obtain  racemic  acid  salts, 
and  the  rotation sO.  If  pure  antitartaric  acid  be  procured,  it 
has  all  the  properties  of  tartaric  acid,  but  it  turns  polarized  light 
as  strongly  to  the  left  as  tartaric  acid  does  to  the  right,  an  ap- 
pearance which  occurs  in  all  antitartaric  acid  salts,  which  other- 
wise agree  with  those  of  tartaric  acid. 

RACEMIC  ACID 
(ITvio  Acid):  m),C^Uj[)^=z2KO,2C^Ufiy 

Racemie  Acid  (Paratartaric  Acid)  can,  as  follows  from  what  is 
here  communicated,  be  viewed  as  a  compound  of  tartaric,  acid  and 
antitartaric  acid,  and  must  then  be  regarded  as  a  double  salt 
similar  to  succinic  acid*     The  acid  was  in  the  years  1822  to  1824 
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obtained  in  the  tartaric  acid  factory  of  Thann,  in  Vogeaen,  from 
tartar,  which,  instead  of  acid  tartrate  of  potassa,  was  acid 
racemate  of  potassa.  Later  the  acid  was  no  more  procured; 
however,  the  ordinary  tartar  appears  to  contain  often  'small 
quantities  of  acid  racemate  of  potassa.  Bacemic  acid  crystallixes 
from  the  aqueous  solution  in  water-clear,  oblique,  rhombic  columns 
containing  1  atom  water  of  crystallization,  which  is  lost  at  100% 
leaving  the  hydrate  as  an  efQoresced  inodorous  mass.  It  possesses 
a  strong  sour  taste,  and,  in  most  respects,  agrees  with  tartaric  acid. 
Difference  be-  "^"^  ^^  differs  in  the  following  particulars :  1.  Tar- 
tween  racemic  taric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  turns  polarized  light  to 
and  tartaric  the  right ;  racemic  acid  possesses  no  power  of  rota- 
^^  '  tion.     2.  Tartaric  acid  re(^uires  j''^^,  racemic  acid  5} 

parts  cold  water  for  solution.  3.  The  crystals  of  racemic  acid 
effloresce  in  warm  air;  those  of  tartaric  acid  suffer  no  chan^. 
4.  The  two  acids  differ  in  crystal  form.  5.  In  a  solution  of  race- 
mate  of  lime  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia  immediately 
produces  a  white  crystalline  precipitate ;  tartrate  of  lime  is  not 
precipitated  till  after  some  time.  6.  Racemic  acid  precipitates  a 
solution  of  gypsum;  tartaric  acid  does  not.  7.  Lime-water  added 
in  excess  to  racemic  acid,  gives  a  precipitate  which  does  not  dis- 
solve in  chloride  of  ammonium;  but  the  precipitate  from  tartaric 
acid  is  soluble  in  that  substance. 

ITACONIC  AND  CITRACONIC  ACID. 

Itaconic  and  citraconic  acid  stand  to  each  other  in  a  similar 
proportion  to  fumaric  and  parafumaric  acid,  or  to  tartaric  and  race- 
mic acid;  they  are  isomeric,  and  both  correspond  to  the  formula: 
HO,C,H„03=-2HO,CioH,,0,=  2HO(C,H„Ox03rOxO,.  The  two 
acids  differ  principally  in  their  different  solubility  in  water.  Ac- 
cording to  other  researches,  the  two  acids  are  said  not  to  be  dif- 
ferent. Both  acids,  by  dry  distillation,  form  citric  acid.  It  is 
probable  that  by  the  first  action  of  heat  they  form  aconitic  acid, 
and  this  then,  by  fartber  heating,  decomposes  into  itaconic  and 
citraconic  acid  under  production  of  carbonic  acid;  itaconic  acid 
must  first  arise  and  this  is  transformed  into  citraconic  acid, 
iteconicacid.         Itaconic  Acid   (Citricic  Acid)  :  HOjItO,.     Citric 

acid  is  heated  in  a  retort  until  it  shows  yellow  vapor. 
In  the  distillation  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  that  the  itaconic  acid 
passes  immediately  over  and  does  not  flow  back  again,  because  it 
otherwise  is  changed  into  citraconic  acid.  Wc  obtain  an  oily  dis- 
tillate of  anhydrous  itaconic  acid  (?)  and  citraconic  acid,  whose 
separation  by  distillation  is  impossible.  The  distillate,  which  after 
a  little  time  stiffens,  is  dissolved  in  sixfold  weight  of  water,  and 
the  solution  evaporated.    At  first  we  obtain  crystals  of  hydrate  of 
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itaconic  acid,  and  by  farther  evaporation  citraconic  acid.  The 
hydrate  of  itaconic  acid  crystallizes  in  octohedrons  with  rhombic 
bases;  inodorous;  tastes  sharply  acid;  easily  soluble  in  hot  wa- 
ter, dissolves  in  17  parts  water  of  10°,  and  in  12  parts  of  20° ; 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether ;'  fuses  at  160°  to  a 
colorless  fluid,  and  volatilizes  in  white  suffocating  vapor.  Upon 
the  action  of  bromine  upon  a  solution  of  neutral  itaconate  of  po- 
tassa,  compare  page  284. 

Itaconic  acid  gives  with  bases  neutral  and  acid  combinations, 
which  have  been  but  little  investigated.  Salts  of  peroxide  of  iron 
color  itaconic  acid  red.  Most  of  the  salts  are  soluble  in  water. 
The  neutral  potassa  salt  forms  a  deliquescent  salt,  which  does  not 
crystallize.  The  acid  salt  appears  in  small  shining  leaflets.  The 
baryta  salt^  BaO,It03+aq,  crystallizes  in  long  slender  threads  in 
stelliform  groups. 

Itaconate  of  Ethyl:  AeOjItO^,  exhibits  a  colorless  fluid  of 
agreeable  aromatic  odor  and  bitter  taste ;  sp.  gr.  l.OSt) ;  boils  at 
227^. 

Citraconic    Acid  (Citricic   Acid).     Anhydrous  :  Citracomc  acid, 

CtrOj.  If  the  hydrate  of  itaconic  acid  be  submitted  to  distilla- 
tion, it  decomposes  into  ,water  and  anhydrous  citraconic  acid ;  the 
former  of  which  first  escapes,  and  the  latter  passes  over  at  200°. 
Citraconic  acid  is  also  formed  by  dry  distillation  of  lactic  acid. 
Colorless,  mobile,  inodorous  fluid;  of  caustic,  sour,  and  astringent 
taste;  sp.  gr.  1.247;  boils  at  212°,  but  evaporates  even  at  90°. 

The  hydrate,  H0,Ctr03,  whose  production  is  given  at  itaconic 
acid,  crystallizes  in  four-sided  columns;  decomposes  at  80°  into 
water  and  anhydrous  acid.  Soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water, 
and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Bromine  behaves  to- 
wards citraconic  acid  salts  as  to  those  of  itaconic  acid.  Forms, 
with  bases,  neutral  and  acid  salts. 

If  ammonia  gas  be  conducted  over  anhydrous  citraconic  add, 
we  thus  obtain  a  transparent  glass-like  body,  which  consists  of 
NH,+2Ctr03. 

The  neutral  potassa  salt  is  easily  soluble  in  water ;  not  crystal- 
lizable;  the  add  salt  behaves  in  like  manner. 

The  baryta  salt,  BaOyCtrO^,  is  obtained  if  a  boiling  hot  solution 
of  citraeonic  acid  be  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta ;  after 
the  cooling,  it  separates  as  a  white  crystalline  powder. 

The  acid  baryta  salt,  BaO,HO,2Gtr03-f-aq,  crystallizes  from 
the  hot  solation  in  large,  solid,  wart-shaped  groups. 

CUraeonate  of  ethyl  quite  agrees  with  itaconate. 
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PYROTARTARIC  ACID: 
.     HO,pTa03=HO,C5H3,05«2HO,C,oH,,0^ 

Pyrotartaric  acid  i8  formed  by  dry  distillation  of  tartaric  acid 
and  racemic  acid,  and  is  also  said  to  be  produced  by  long  action 
of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  sebacic  acid.  It  is  metameric  with  lipi- 
nic  acid.  We  submit  tartaric  a'cid  to  distillation  at  200  to  800^. 
The  distillate  is  repeatedly  distilled  until  the  residue  becomes 
syrup-thick ;  then  we  change  the  receiver,  and  distil  to  dryness, 
and'evaporate  the  last  obtained  distillate  in  a  vacuum;  we  obtain 
crystals  of  pyrotartaric  acid,  which  become  pure  by  recrystalliia- 
tion.  Small,  colorless,  inodorous  needles,  of  sour  taste,  and  in  stel- 
liform  groups,  and  which  melt  at  100^  and  boil  at  180^.  Easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

The  statements  respecting  the  properties  of  the  pyrotartaric 
acid  salts  do  not  agree.  A  concentrated  solution  of  the  acid 
gives  no  precipitate  with  baryta-water,  strontia- water,  and  lime- 
water,  as  well  as  with  acetate  of  lead;  vinegar  of  lead  produces 
a  cheese-like  precipitate ;  it  is  said  to  form  principally  acid  salts. 

PYRORACEMIC  ACID 

(PjTOUvic  Acid):  H0,pUt05=H0,C,H5,05. 

Pyroracemic  acid  is  formed,  if  tartaric  acid  or  racemic  acid  be 
distilled  at  200  to  220^.  The  distillate,  a  mixture  of  pyrotartaric, 
pyroracemic,  and  acetic  acid,  etc.,  is  distilled  upon  the  water- 
bath  ;  it  passes  over  pyroracemic  and  acetic  acid.  If  the  mixture 
be  digested  with  freshly  precipitated,  carbonate  of  lead,  pyrorace* 
mate  of  lead  is  precipitated,  from  which  the  acid  is  separated  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid.  Appears  as  a  thicks  pale-yellow  syrup;  in  the 
cold  inodorous  ;  smells  by  warming  suffocatingly  sour,  like  hydro- 
chloric acid;  tastes  sharp, sour,  and  bitter;  soluble  in  all  proportions 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Suffers  by  distillation  a  partial  de- 
composition under  production  of  a  brown  syrup ;  likewise  by  eva- 
poration of  the  aqueous  solution. 

Pyroracemic  acid  expels  acetic  acid  from  its  compounds.  Most 
of  the  salts  can  be  obtained  in  two  modifications,  one  crystalline, 
and  the  other  gummy ;  the  latter  cannot  be  again  changed  into 
the  former.  The  crystalline  is  obtained,  if  in  the  production  each 
warming  be  avoided  ;  if  the  crystalline  salt  be  boiled  in  the  aque- 
ous solution,  it  is  converted  into  the  gummy  compound.  The  dry 
salts  of  both  modifications,  do  not  bear  a  high  temperature*  with- 
out becoming  yellow ;' they  all  are  colored  at  120^.  Sulphuric 
acid  decomposes  the  dry  acid  only  with  diflSculty.  Most  pyro- 
racemates  of  metallic  oxides  dissolve  in  pure  alkalies  and  their 
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carbonates.  The  acid  salts  are  mostly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether ;  they  redden  litmus.  The  neutral  insoluble  salts  are  often 
decomposed  even  by  water.  If  in  the  solution  of  the  salt  a  small 
crystal  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  be  placed,  thus  it  is  co- 
lored fire-red;  sulphate  of  copper  produces  after  some  time  a 
white  precipitate. 


CITRIC   ACID: 
HO,CiOe=HO,CjH3,Oa=HO(C^H203)-^Ox03. 

Citric  acid  is  found  in  the  juice  of  many  sour- tasting  fruits,  as  in 
that  of  lemons,  oranges,  in  the  fruit  of  Prunus  paduSy  Vaccinium 
vitis  idseayin  the  tamarind  in  common  with  tartaric  acid, in  currants, 
in  whortleberries,  strawberries,  mostly  in  company  with  malic  acid. 
It  is  generally  procured  from  lemon-juice.  It  is  boiled  with  albu- 
men, then  filtered,  and  at  90^  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  citrate  of  lime  which  separates  particularly  by  boiling,  is^ 
after  washing,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  hot,  con- 
centrated solution,  the  citric  acid  separates  in  large,  water-clear 
crystals,  whose  primary  form  is  the  direct  rhombic  prism,  and  it 
corresponds  to  the  formula  HOjCJIjOg.  If  the  acid  be  left  to 
crystallize  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution, 
the  crystals  contain  another  atom  of  water  of  crystallization,  which 
Escapes  at  100^.  Citric  acid  possesses  a  strong,  sour,  agreeable 
taste,  dissolves  in  0.75  parts  cold,  and  in  0.5  parts  boiling  water ; 
soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  Power  of  rotation  sO.  In 
the  aqueous  solution,  citric  acid  decomposes,  after  a  time,  into 
acetic  acid  under  formation  of  mould.  It  melts  at  150^,  and 
decomposes  by  the  first  action  of  heat  into  aconitic  and  carbonic 
acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  aceton;  by  stronger  heat  the  aconitic 
acid  decomposes  into  itaconic  and  carbonic  acid,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  into  aceton,  and  carbonic  oxide.  With  pumice-stone  or  pla- 
tinum black,  intimately  mixed,  the  decomposition  commences  at 
150  or  160°  under  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  If  it  be  treated  a 
long  time  with  concentrated  nitric  acidy  it  decomposes  into  oxalic, 
acetic,  and  carbonic  acid  and  water.  By  dry  distillation  with  ji^er- 
oxide  of  manganese  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  ammonia  is  obtained 
under  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  It  reduces  oxide  of  gold.  Upon 
the  action  of  chlorine  and  bromine  on  citric  acid,  and  citric  acid 
salts,  compare  page  284.  Heated  with  hydrate  of  potassa^  it  de- 
composes into  oxalic  and  acetic  acid. 

Citrates.  Citric  acid  combines  with  bases  in  three  proportions, 
forming  sesqui-  uni-  and  bi-acid  salts.  If  the  sesqui-acid  salts  be 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  1  atom  water  leaves  the  acid,  and  its 
place  is  taken  by  1  atom  base,  whereby  they,  at  the  same  time,  are 
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converted  into  uni-acid  salts  from  SRO+SC^HjjOg  arises  ROjC^Hj, 

Ofl+RO,  <  pQ      *      If  the  salt  comes  in  contact  with  water, 

it  thus  changes  again  into  ordinary  sesqui-acid  salts.  Sei- 
quicitrate  of  potassa^  3X0,2010^,  is  obtained  bj  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  a  solution  of  citric  acid  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
potassa.  Forms  stelliform  groups  of  transparent,  pointed  crystals; 
tastes  alkaline,  deliquesces ;  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  prot-acid 
potassa  salt,  KO,CiO^,  is  obtained  if  a  solution  of  the  preceding 
salt  be  mixed  with  half  as  much  more  citric  acid  as  it  contains. 
Dried  to  an  amorphous  mass,  it  tastes  agreeably  sourish.  The 
bi-acid  salty  KO,HO,2CiO<j+2aq,  appears  in  large,  prismatic 
crystals,  completely  transparent,  tastes  agreeably  acid ;  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol ;  is  obtained  if  to  the  prot-acid  salt  an- 
other atom  of  citric  acid  be  added.  '  Citrate  of  soda  (containing  4 
atoms  base  and  3  atoms  of  acid),  4NaO,HO+3CiOfl,  forms  a 
gummy  mass  of  an  agreeable  sour  taste.  Sesqui-citrate  of  potassa 
soda,  3KO,2CiO^+8NaO,2CiOa+4aq,  crystallizes  in  stelliform 
prisms  of  silken  lustre.  Sesquicitrate  of  limey  3CaO,2CiOfl+8aq, 
is  obtained  if  a  solution  of  simple  citrate  of  potassa  or  soda  be 
mixed  with  chloride  of  calcium  ;  a  crystalline  powder  more  easily 
soluble  in  cold  water  than  in  boiling.  If  lime-water  be  accurately 
saturated  with  citric«acid,  no  precipitate  forms  in  the  cold,  bnt  by 
heating,  citrate  of  lime  is  deposited;  likewise  ammonia  precipi^ 
tates  citrate  of  lime  from  its  solution  only  in  the  heat.  The  neu- 
tral citrate  of  limey  CaO,CiO^+aq,  forms  leafy,  shining  crystals, 
and  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  former  compound  in  a  warm  so- 
lution of  citric  acid.  Decomposes  by  washing  with  water  into  a 
white  powder  which  consists  of  5  atoms  of  lime  and  4  atoms  citric 
acid==3CaO,2Ci03+2(CaO,CiO,). 

Combinations  ^^^^^ate  of  Methyl:  3MeO,2CiO„  is  obtained  by 
of  citric  acid  the  introduction  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solu- 
with  oxides  of  tion  of  citric  acid  in  wood-spirit.  Forms  prismatic 
ti^  Methyl        crystals.     Citrate  of  ethyl :  3AeO,2CiO,,  is  obtained 

in  a  similar  manner.  Colorless,  oily  liquid,  of  bitter, 
disagreeable  taste,  inodorous;  sp.gr.  1.142.  Decomposes  at  283°. 
Easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

SACCHARIC  ACID  AND  MUCIC  ACID. 

Saccharic  acid  and  mucic  acid  are  isomeric,  and  both  corre- 
spond to  the  formula  H0,C^H^,07.    The  former  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  sugar  and  the  latter  by  the  like  action 
upon  gum,  mucilage  of  plants,  and  milk  sugar. 
Si^charicacid.        Saccharic   Acid:     HO,SaO,=  HO,C.H^O,-H0 

(C^H^OJ^'OxOa.  We  dissolve  one  pound  sugar,  by 
gentle  heat,  in  a  large  bowl,  in  three  pounds  nitric  acid  of  1.25 
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sp.  gr.;  as  bubbles  of  nitric  acid  appear,  the  bowl  is  removed 
from  the  fire.  When  the  first  action  is  over  and  the  temperature 
has  fallen  to  50^,  we  preserve  this  temperature  so  long  as  nitrous 
acid  is  evolved.  Afterward'the  mass  is  mixed  with  water  satura- 
ted with  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  to  the  saturated  solution  some 
acetic  acid  added.  After  a  few  days,  acid  saccharate  of  potassa 
is  deposited,  which  is  purified  bj  recrystallization.  This  salt  is 
dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  neutralized  by  potassa,  precipitated 
b J  sulphate  of  cadmium,  and  the  saccharate  of  cadmium  decomposed 
bj  hydrosulphuric  acid.  Dries  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  over 
sulphuric  acid  to  a  brittle  mass  which,  in  the  air,  immediately  be- 
comes moist  and  viscid;  tastes  very  sour,  soluble  in  all  proportions 
in  water  and  alcohol.'  Is  converted  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid 
into  oxalic  acid,  and  decomposes  by  beating  with  concentrated 
potassa  solution  into  oxalic  and  acetic  acid.  With  bases  it 
gives  neutral  and  acid  salts.  The  neutral  potassa  salt,  KO,SaO^ 
forms  a  white  crystalline  mass  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  acid 
%aU^  KO,HO,28a07,  easily  crystallizes,  dissolves  in  80  or  90  parts 
water.  Saccharate  of  barytay  BaOfSaO,,  appears  as  a  granular 
crystalline  powder,  soluble  with  difficulty,  if  a  boiling  solution  of 
the  neutral  potassa  salt  be  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium. 

MucicAcid:  HOMuO^^H  0,0^114,07.  Appears  Mucicacid. 
as  a  sandy  white  powder,  which  reddens  litmus  and 
possesses  a  feeble  acid  taste ;  dissolves  in  60  to  80  parts  boiling  ya- 
ter ;  by  cooling  \  is  deposited  as  a  crystalline  powder.  Is  obtained 
if  gum  or  milk  sugar  be  heated  with  6  parts  dilute  nitric  acid  un- 
til the  nitric  acid  has  gone  over.  If  we  evaporate  a  hot  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  mucic  acid  to  dryness,  and  dissolve  the  residue 
in  alcohol,  there  remains,  after  the  spontaneous  evaporation,  a 
crystalline  crust  of  metamucic  acid;  it  has  the  same  constitution 
as  mucic  acid,  but  tastes  more  acid,  is  more  soluble  in  water,  and 
also  soluble  in  alcohol.  If  it  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  mucic 
acid  is  again  separated  by  cooling.  By  dry  distillation,  mucic 
acid  is  decomposed  into  pyromucic  acid,  G^^fig^  and  an  empyreu- 
matio  product.  Mucic  acid  is  weak,  and  gives  with  bases  acid  and 
neutral  salts,  mostly  insoluble ;  the  combinations  with  the  alkalies 
are  soluble.  If  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury  a 
solution  of  mucic  acid  be  added,  immediately  a  copious  white  pre- 
cipitate is  formed ;  if  the  same  experiment  be  made  with  the  meta- 
mucic acid,  after  some  time,  a  granular  precipitate  is  formed.  In 
general,  the  solubility  of  the  metamucic  acid  salts  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  mucic  acid  salts.  The  potassa  salt  forms  small  neutral 
crystals  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  soda  salt  separates  from  the 
hot  solution  in  crystalline  crusts. 

Mucate  of  Methyl:  MeO^MuO,.  Crystallizes  in  flat,  six-sided, 
rhombic  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  210  parts 
boiling  aclohol ;  non- volatile. 
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Mucate  of  Ethyl:  AeO,Mu07.  We  gently  heat  mncio  acid  with 
fourfold  its  Weight  of  salphuric  acid,  and,  after  12  hours,  add  4 
parts  alcohol.  After  24  hours  the  stiffened  mass  is  shaken  with 
water,  whereby  mucic  ether  is  precipitated.  Crystallizes  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  in  water-clear,  colorless,  quadrilateral  prisms, 
which  taste  bitter;  melts  at  158^;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  hot 
water,  insoluble  in  ether  ;  decomposes  at  170^  into  water,  alcohol, 
carbonic,  pyromucic,  and  acetic  acid,  etc.  Chlorine  decomposes 
the  compound. 

• 

CHELIDONIC  ACID: 
HO,ChOgrifeHO,CTH,05.  * 

Chelidonic  acid  is  found  in  Chelidonium  majuB^  and  in  greatest 
quantity  in  the  time  of  flowering.  The  expressed  juice  is  boiled 
away,  filtered,  the  filtrate  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and  then 
nitrate  of  lead  added  in  small  quantity,  so  long  as  a  crystalline 
precipitate  of  chelidonate  of  lead  with  chelidonate  of  lime  is 
formed.  This  is  diffused  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid.  The  obtained  solution  of  acid  chelidonate  of  lime  is 
neutralised  with  chalk,  and,  by  evaporation  and  recrystallization, 
the  pure  chelidonate  of  lime  procured;  the  same  is  decomposed 
by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  obtained  ammonia  salt  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  the  chelidonic  acid  is  precipitated. 
It  is  purified  by  recrystallization  from  hot  alcohol.  Appear^  in 
long  silky  crystals,  which  contain  1  atom  water  of  crystallization ; 
inodorous,  and  of  a  strong  acid  taste;  dissolves  in  106  parts  cold 
water,  in  26  parts  of  boiling  and  in  709  parts  alcohol.  The  acid 
decomposes  at  220  to  225°;  it  becomes  soft  under  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  fuming  nitric  aeidy  but 
briskly  decomposed  by  dilute;  also,  is  it  dissolved  hj  coneentraUd 
sulphuric  acid  without  change. 

Chelodinic  acid  is  strong,  and  dissolves  iron  and  zinc  under  evo- 
lution of  hydrogen ;  it  forms  a  few  basic,  neutral,  and  acid  salts, 
and  also  gives  like  oxalic  acid  quadri-acid  salts.  The  basic  salts 
consist  of  8  atoms  base  and  2  atoms  acid,  and  are  yellow ;  but 
they  very  easily  yield  1  atom  of  base  to  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air,  whilst  neutral  salts  are  formed.  Many  salts  contain  water  of 
crystallization  very  intimately  combined,  and  do  not  lose  it  at 
100°.  The  neutral  ammonia  salt  crystallizes  in  white  prisms  of 
a  silky  lustre;  at  160^  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  under  formation  of 
a  new  acid. 

Sesqui'chelidonate  of  Potasaa:  3KO,2f)h05.  It  separates,  if 
to  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salts  an  alcoholic  potassa  solution  be 
added;  forms  amber-yellow  crusts. 

Proto-chelidonate  of  Soda:    NaO,ChO,+4aq,  is  obtained  by 
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decomposition  of  the  neutral  potassa  salt  by  carbonate  of  soda ; 
fine  needles  of  silky  ludtre;  easily  soluble  in  water. 

The  Bichelidonate  of  Soda :  NaO,HO,2ChO,+4aq,  crystallizes 
in  fine  needles,  which  are  deposited,  if  to  the  neutral  salt  ^d  part 
chelidonic  acid  be  added  ;  by  recrystallization  it  decomposes  into 
protO'  and  quadriacid  salts^  NaO,3HO,4Ch03+5aq,  which  crys- 
tallize in  fine  needles. 

Simple  Chelidonate  of  Lime:  CaO,ChO,+  3aq.  Its  production 
is  above  given.  Forms  in  prismatic  crystals  of  silky  lustre ;  solu- 
ble with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  and  easily  soluble  in  boiling. 

The  quadri-acid  salt:  CaO,3HO,4Ch03+3aq,  crystallizes  in 
needles. 

MECONIC  ACID : 
HO,MeO,=HO,C,II,0^ 

Meeonic  acid  contains  1  atom  more  of  oxygen  than  chelidonic 
acid.  It  is  found  in  opium.  To  a  concentrated  cold  aqueous  ex- 
tract of  opium  we  add  chloride  of  calcium,  whereby  a  mixture  of 
meconate  and  sulphate  of  lime  is  .precipitated.  The  precipitate, 
washed  with  water  and  alcohol,  is  treated  with  water  of  90^,  and 
some  hydrochloric  acid ;  we  obtain  a  solution  of  acid  meconate  of 
lime,  which,  during  cooling,  is  deposited  in  crystals ;  if  these  are 
several  times  treated  with  ^ater  of  90^,  and  some  hydrochloric 
add,  we  obtain  pure  meeonic  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  the  aque- 
ous solution  in  beautiful  white,  transparent  micaceous  scales,  which 
eontain  2  atoms'  water.  Inodorous  ;  tastes  slightly  sour;  dissolves 
in  4  parts  hot  water,  and  imparts  a  deep-red  color  to  salts  of  per- 
oxide of  iron. 

If  the  aqueous  solution  be  boiled  a  long  time  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  separates  into  comenic  acid,  G^H^^O^,  and  carbonic  acid ; 
the  same  follows  by  heating  the  dry  acid  to  200^;  at  250^  it  de- 
composes into  pyrom^conic  acid,  GjoHj^O^,  water,  and  carbonic 
acid.  Nitric  acid  quickly  decomposes  meeonic  acid  under  produc- 
tion of  oxalic  and  carbonic  acid. 

If  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  meconate  of  silver  be  Warmed,  a 
riolent  reaction  sets  in  under  production  of  cyanide  of  silver,  with- 
out evolution  of  nitrous  acid.  If  it  be  warmed  with  an  excess  of 
potassa  solution,  it  decomposes  into  carbonic  acid,  oxalic  acid, 
and  a  brown  material. 

The  meeonic  add  salts  are  generally  soluble  with  difficulty  and 
crystfkllizable;  there  are  neutral  and  acid  salts,  which  color  per- 
oxide of  iron  salts    red.  ^ 

The  potassa  satt,  KOjMeO^,  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles  of 
silky  lustre ;  if  to  the  solution  more  meeonic  acid  be  added,  thus 
is  the  acid  salt  precipitated. 
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Simple  Meeonate  of  Lime :  CaO,MeOg+aq.  If  a  solution  of 
simple  meeonate  of  lime  be  brought  together  with  a  hot  concen- 
trated solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  a  white  precipitate  arises. 

The  acid  lime  saltj  GaO,HO,2MeO«+ft<l9  crystallizes  in  prisms; 
in  water  soluble  with  difficulty. 

KOMENIC  ACID: 
HO,KoO^=HO,C,H,0^==2HO,C,gHj,Og. 

Komenic  acid  is  formed  by  boiling  the  aqueous  solution  of  me- 
conic  acid  with  hydrochloric  tfcid.  It  crystallizes  in  white  grains 
and  warts  of  stony  hardness,  which  dissolv^  in  16  parts  boiling 
water  and  precipitate  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron  with  red  color. 
Decomposes  at  150^  into  pyromeconic  acid,  water,  and  carbonic 
acid.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  under  violent  action,  into  car- 
bonic and  oxalic  acid.     It  forms  with  bases  neutral  and  acid  salts. 

PYROMUCIC  ACID  AND  PYROMECONIC  ACID. 

Both  acids  have  the  same  constitution,  and  correspond  to  the 
formula  HO,C,oH5,0,, 

Pyromucic  Add:  HO,pMuO,.     We  submit  mucic 
^^yromncic         ^^j^  ^^  ^^^  distillation,  •mix  the  obtained  sublimate 

and  distillate  with  fourfold  weight  of  water,  and 
evaporate  the  fluid  separated  from  the  empyreumatic  oils.  The 
obtained  pyromucic  acid  is  purified  by  sublimation.  White  long 
leaves;  inodorous;  of  strong  acid  taste;  melts  at  130^,  and  sub- 
limes in  white  suffocating  vapor;  soluble  in  28 parts  cold  and  4 parts 
boiling  water.     Burns  with  clear  flame.    Nitric  acid  has  no  effect 

The  pyromucic  acid  salts  have  no  fixed  character.  If  a  hot 
solution  of  the  acid  be  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead,  we  obtain 
by  evaporation  brown,  transparent,  oily  drops,  which,  by  degreeSi 
dry  to  an  opaque,  white,  hard  mass. 

Pyromucate  of  Ethyl:  AeOpMuO^,  is  obtained  when  we  distil 
10  parts  pyromucic  acid,  20  parts  alcohol,  and  5  parts  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  4  or  5  times  pour  back  into  the  retort  what 
has  gone  over.  The  last  obtained  distillate  is  mixed  with  water^ 
whereby  the  ether  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which 
after  a  few  minutes  crystallizes  in  prisms.  It  is  purified  by  distil- 
lation. Colorless,  leafy,  fatty  mass  of  slight  elder  odor;  of  bitter 
and  suffocating  taste;  melts  at  34^;  boils  at  208^;  soluble  }n  all 
proportions  inalcohol  and  ether.  # 

If  dry  chlcmne  gas  be  led  into  the  ether,  we  obtain  a  syrup- 
thick  transparent  fluid,  which  is  said  to  contain  1  atom  ether  and 
4  atoms  chlorine. 
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Pyromecontc  Acid :  HO,pMeO,=  HO,CioH3,0,= 
H0,0,H,0^;(C„C,H)05,  is  obtained,  if  meconic  or  J^^^™^^'*^^ 
komenic   acid   be  submitted  to  dry  distillation   at 
230^.     Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  long  colorless 
prisms;  melts  at  120  to  125^;  sublimes  without  residue;  easily 
sdlublfi  in  water  and  alcohol.     An  extremely  weak  acid;  salts  of 
peroxide  of  iron  impart  to  the  solution  a  deep-red  color;  it  re- 
duces oxide  of  silver  and  gold  solution.     A  drop  of  potassa  solu- 
tion suflSces  to  impart  to  the  solution  of  pyromeconic   acid  an 
alkaline  reaction. 

If  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the^acid  potassa  or  ammonia  be 
ftdded,  thus,  by  evaporation,  the  pure  pyromeconic  acid  crystal- 
lizes. If  hydrate  of  lime  be  heated  with  a  solution  of  the  acid, 
there  is  deposited  from  the  hot-filtered  solution  small  hard  crys- 
tals of  pyromeconate  of  lime. 

KINIC  ACID : 
(Chinio  Acid,  Cliinasaure,  o.) :  HO,ChiO,o=HO,C,^H,o,0,Q. 

Kinie  acid  is  found  in  cinchona  bark  in  combination  with  chinin 
(quinia)  at(d  cinchonin  (cinchonia).  Yellow  cinchona  bark  is  ex- 
tracted with  cold  water,  the  organic  bases  precipitated  by  lime- 
water,  and  the  abfiltered  fluid  evaporated  to  syrup-thickness.  The 
crystalline  paste,  which  is  formed  after  a  few  days,  is  Expressed, 
then  dissolved  in  water,  and,  by  repeated  crystallization,  pure 
kinate  of  lime  is  procured.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  solution,  separated  from  the  sulphate  of  lime,  is  eva- 
porated. From  the  aqueous  alcoholic  solution  the  acid  forms 
small  transparent  crystals,  which  contain  1  atom  water  of  crystal- 
lization, which  last  is  lost  at  150^;  of  strong  acid  taste;  dissolves 
in  2\  parts  cold  water ;  also  soluble  in  alcohol. 

If  kinic  acid  be  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  we  obtain  phenol, 
salicylous  acid,  benzoic  acid,  hydrobenzid,  hydrochinon  [vide  page 
210),  and  tar-like  substances.  Heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  evolves  vapor  of  chinon.  Nitric  acid 
decomposes  the  acid  under  production  of  oxalic  acid. 

Kinie  acid  is  rather  strong,  and  forms  basic  and  neutral  salts 
soluble  in  water;  mostly  crystallizable.  The  basic  lead  salt,  when 
exposed  to  the  temperature  of  200^,  loses  2  atoms  water,  and 
then  consists  of  2PbO,CiJl808. 

Kinate  of  potassa  and  ammonia  are  deliquescent  salts.  The 
soda  salt  crystallizes  in  needles;  the  baryta  salt  in  dodecahedrons. 
The  potassa  salt,  CaO,ChiO,o-hlOaq,  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal 
leaflets,  which  lose  the  water  of  crystallization  at  100^;  it  dis- 
solves in  6  parts  cold  water. 

Kinate  of  Silver:  AgO,ChiO,o+aq,  forms  white,  wait/  crys- 
tals; becoming  black  in  the  air. 
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VERATRIC  ACID: 
HO,VeO^=HO,C„H„Oy. 

Veratric  acid  is  found  in  the  seeds  of  Veratrum  sabadtlla.  The 
seeds  are  extracted  by  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid,  the  ob- 
tained extract  decomposed  by  milk  of  lime,  and  the  alcohol  dis- 
tilled off.  The  residual  fluid  is  filtered  from  the  deposited  veratrin 
and  over-saturated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  veratric  acid,  which 
is  precipitated,  is  purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol.  Co- 
lorless, four-sided  columns; Reddens  litmus;  insoluble  in  ether, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  boiling  water.  Cautiously  heated  upon 
platinum  foil,  the  crystals  volatilize  without  decomposition.  The 
combinations  with  the  alkalies  are  spluble  in  water.  Acetate  of 
lead  and  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  am- 
monia salt,  bring  forth  white  precipitates,  which  vanish  upon  the 
addition  of  water  and  alcohol. 

Veratrate  of  Ethyl :  AeO, VeO^,  forms  a  solid,  radiated  crystal- 
line, inodorous  mass;  easily  pulverizable;  readily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol; of  bitterish  burning  taste;  sp.  gr.  1.141;  not  volatile,  with- 
out partial  decomposition. 

OPIANIC    ACID: 
HO,OpO,=HO,CjoH„0,. 

Opianic  acid  is  formed  by  decomposition  of  narcotin,  and  its 
production  is  given  with  that  of  the  latter.  It  crystallizes  in  thin, 
very  small  prisms;  colorless,  very  voluminous,  bitter  tasting,  and 
reacting  slightly  acid.  Sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in 
boiling,  as  well  as  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  140^,  and, 
after  some  time,  changes  into  a  white  mass  insoluble  in  water,  al- 
cohol, and  ether.  Opianic  acid  is  not  volatile.  If  it  be  heated  to 
boiling  with  superoxide  of  lead  and  water,  and  then  sulphuric  acid 

added  in  drops,  it  is  converted  into  hemipinie  add 
Hemipmic         HO,C,oH,0,+  2aq,  which  crystallizes  from  the  hot 

aqueous  solution  in  regular,  colorless,  quadrilateral 
prisms;  it  tastes  acid,  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,and  easily 
in  alcohol,  melts  at  180^,  sublimes  like  benzoic  acid,  and,  when 
warmed  with  superoxide  of  lead,  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  If  the  solution  of  opianic  acid  ia  hot 
aqueous  sulphurous  acid  be  evaporated,  there  remains  the  opian- 

ODian  BiiiDhur    f^^P'*'^^^"*  ^^*^5 110,C,oHa07,2SO„  as  a  crystalline, 
^  acid.  inodorous  mass,  which,  brought  in  contact  with  water, 

is  again  converted  partly  into  opinaic  acid  under 
evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.    If  into  a  solution  of  opianic  acid 
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warmed  to  70®  hydrosulphuric  acid  be  several  days 
conducted,  and  if  we  then  heat  the  fluid  to  boiling,  ^^^  -opiamo 
the  sulpho-pianic  add  (which   has  separated  as  a 
yellow  powder)  melts  to  a  pale-yellow  clear  oil,  which  stiffens  as 
a   transparent,  amorphous,  sulphur-yellow  mass;    the   unmelted 
acid  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  fine  transparent 
pale-yellow  crystals.     Sulph-opianic  acid  consists  of  HO,GsoH., 
0„2HS. 

Opianie  Acid  Salts.  A  hot,  saturated,  aqueous  solution  of 
opianic  acid  dissolves  the  carbonates  of  baryta,  lead,  and  silver, 
with  effervescence,  and  forms  with^the  bases  salts  soluble  and 
crystallizable.  Ammonia  is  absorbed  by  opianic  acid  under  evo- 
lution of  heat. 

If  a  solution  of  opianic  acid  in  aqueous  ammonia  be  evaporated, 
we  obtain  a  transparent  amorphous  mass;  and  if  this  be  exposed 
to  the  temperature  of  100®  so  long  as  ammonia  is  evolved,  there 
remains  opiammon  as  a  lemon-yellow  powder  inso-  Opiammon. 
luble  in  water,  which  consists  of  NC^H,yOig«=(NH3, 
C»HA)  +  C„H.,0,. 

If  this  powder  be  heated  with  water  to  150®  in  a  glass  tube 
closed  by  fusion,  it  decomposes  into  opianic  acid  and  opianate  of 
ammonia;  brought  together  with  caustic  alkalies,  it  does  not 
evolve  ammonia  until  after  some  time;  if  the  obtained  yellow 
solution  be  boiled  until  no  more  ammonia  is  evolved,  xanthopenic 
and  the  hydrochloric  acid  be  added,  xanthopenic  acid 
is  deposited  as  a  lemon-yellow  crystalline  powder. 

Opianate  of  Ethyl:  AeO^OpO^,  crystallizes  in  fine  fascicu- 
lated prisms,  which  melt  at  100® ;  it  decomposes,  in  contact  with 
alkalies,  into  alcohol  and  opianic  acid. 


Boletie  aeid  is  found  in  the  juice  of  Boletus  pseu-  Appendix  to  the 
doigniarius.     Crystallizes;  colorless;  of  strong  acid  acids  of  this 
taste ;  sublimable;  precipitates  the  salts  of  peroxide  6^®^^' 
of  iron. 

Fungic  acid  is  found  in  many  Fungi,  in  Peziza  Acids,  whose 
nigra,  Hydnum  hybridum.  Boletus  juglandisy  etc. ;  fg^yet^^n'par^^ 
not  crystallizable;   colorless;    stfongly  acid;  easily  doubtfoL 
soluble  in  water. 

Bebeeruie  add  is  found  in  the  bebeeru  bark ;  a  white,  crystal- 
line, wax-like  mass;  deliquesces;  sublimes  in  white  needles. 

AehiiUie  add  is  found  in  the  herb  of  Achillea  millefolium; 
crystallizes  in  quadrilateral,  completely  colorless  prisms;  dissolves 
in  2  parts  water;  strongly  acid;  inodorous;  non- volatile. 

Krameric  acid  is  found  in  the  root  of  Krameria  triandra; 
crystallizes ;  tastes  sour ;  non- volatile,  and  possesses  the  remark- 
20 
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able  property  of  withdrawing  sulphuric   acid  from  sulphate  of 
baryta, 

Igasuric  acid  is  found  in  St.  Ignatius'  beans.  Tobacie  acid 
in  tobacco  leaves.  Onidie  acid  in  the  seed  of  Daphne  gnidium. 
Solanic  acid  in  Solanum  nigrum.  JEuphorbic  4icid  in  several 
species  of  Euphorbia^  etc. 

MESOXALIC  ACID: 
HO,C30^,=2HO,C,08. 

Mesoxalie  acid  is  obtained  if  the  saturated  warm  solution  of 
alloxanate  of  baryta  {vide  Uric  Acid)  be  heated  to  boiling; 
under  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  the  mesoxalate  of  baryta  is  de- 
posited ;  it  is  decomposed  in  its  aqueous  solution  by  sulphuric 
acid.  Crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solution;  possesses  a  very 
sour  taste,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Baryta^  lime^  and  silver  salts  are  precipitated  by  mesoxalie 
acid,  only  when  an  alkali  is  present.  Nitric  add  changes  the 
salts  into  oxalic  acid  compounds. 

MELLITIC  ACID: 
H0,C,H3. 

Mellitic  acid  is  found  in  combination  with  alumina  in  mellite 
(honey-stone),  a  mineral  occurring  rarely  in  strata  of  brown  coal. 
This  mineral  is  finely  ground  and  treated  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  We  obtain  under  eiTervescence 
acid  mellitate  of  ammonia,  and  by  saturating  thd  solution  with 
ammonia,  the  neutral  salt,  which  is  purified  by  recrystallization. 
If  we  boil  the  ammonia  salt  with  baryta-water,  we  obtain  mel- 
litate of  baryta,  and  from  this,  by  digesting  with  sulphuric  acid, 
the  pure  mellitic  acid.  Crystallizes  from  the  concentrated  solution 
in  needles;  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  of  a  sharp  acid 
taste,  and  durable  in  the  air;  the  acid  burns  with  a  clear,  luminous 
flame  under  difi'usion  of  an  aromatic  odor,  and  is  decomposed  by 
either  fuming  nitric  acid  or  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  mellitic  acid  salts  mostly  crystallize;  there  are  neutral  and 
acid  salts  known.  The  ammonia  salty  NH^,0,C403+8aq,  crystal- 
lizes, and  by  efflorescence  loses  1  atom  water.  If  a  solution  of 
mellitate  of  copper  in  ammonia  be  mixed  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  we  thus  obtain  ter-mellitate  of  ammonia. 

The  neutral  potassa  saltj  KO,C^Oj-f  4aq,  forms  rhombic  efflor- 
escing crystals.  The  acid  potassa  salt  appears  in  large  transpa- 
rent crystals  =KO,HO,2Cf^03-f  4aq.  The  baryta  salt  is  precipi- 
tated by  double  decomposition  as  a  white  mass,  which  unites  in 
shining  crystal  scales.  The  silver  salt^  AgOyC^O^,  appears  as  a 
fine,  crystalline,  scaly  powder. 
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Mellitate  of  Ethyl  (?).  If  the  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of 
mellitic  acid  be  evaporated,  there  remains  a  gnm-like  mass 
which,  when  water  is  poured  over  it,  changes  into  a  white,  sour- 
tasting  powder. 

Paramid:  HO(NC,)-C,0,=  (Nn,aorC,0,.     If 
mellitate  of  ammonia  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
150^,  ammonia,  is  evolved,  and  a  yellowish  powder  remains,  which 
consists  of  paramid  and  euchronate  of  ammonia.     Water  with- 
draws the  latter,  whilst  the  former  remains. 

Paramid  is  a  white,  hard,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  mass,  which, 
rubbed  with  water,  smells  like  clay ;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
nitric  acid,  and  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  itself.  If  with  water  it 
be  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  100^,  a  part  of  it  i& 
decomposed  under  production  of  acid  euchronate  and  acid  melli- 
tate of  ammonia.  If  it  be  exposed  with  water  to  a  temperature- 
of  200°  in  a  tube  closed  by  fusion,  it  is  completely  converted  into 
acid  mellitate  of  ammonia.  If  pure  ammonia  be  poured  upon  it, 
immediately  it  becomes  yellow,  voluminous,  and  is  partially  dis- 
solved. 

If  the  solution  be  immediately  brought  into  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  white  crystalline  body  is  precipitated,  which   is  Paramidic  acid. 
Darned  Paramidic  add.      This  consists  of  N^Cj^H, 
0„=2HO(3NH,C^Or8C^03,  which  is  little  soluble  in  hot  water, 
and  shows  upon  zinc  the  reaction  of  euchronic  acid. 

Paramid  gives,  with  oxide  of  silver,  a  combination  aBAgO+ 
(NH,C40)'"C^03.  Paramid  is  decomposed  at  200°,  under  forma- 
tion of  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  a  sublimate  consisting  of  yellow 
needles 

Euchronic  Acid:  2HO(Nar2C,03+2aq.  Eu-  ^  ,  . 
chronate  of  ammonia,  which  is' obtained  in  common  Euchromc  acid. 
with  paramid,  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  During  the  cooling  the  euchronic  acid  is 
deposited  in  small  four-sided  prisms,  which  contain  2  atoms  water. 
Scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  aqueous  solution  of  euchronic 
acid  suffers  no  change  from  hot  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid.  Ex- 
posed with  water  to  200°  in  a  glass  tube  closed  by  fusion,  it  is  con- 
verted into  acid  mellitate  of  ammonia.  If  a  hot  solution  of  euchro- 
nic acid  be  mixed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  micro- 
scopic crystals  are  separated,  which  consist  of  PbO,HO(NC^P 
20^0, +4aq. 

The  Mver  salt  exhibits  a  sulphur-yellow,  heavy  powder,  and 
consists  of  2AgO+(NCJ'^2C^H3+aq. 

If  a  bright  piece  of  zinc  be  brought  into  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  euchronic  acid,  it  is  immediately    ^®'^°- 
changed  into  a  blue  body,  euchron^  which  precipitates  upon  the 
zinc.    If  the  zinc  be  dipped  a  moment  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,. 
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the  euchron  is  dissolved  away,  and  it  then  appears  as  a  black 
mass,  which  dissolves  in  ammonia,  and  in  dilute,  pure  potassa,  with  a 
splendid  purple  color.  Euchron  is  converted  by  gentle  heat  im- 
mediately into  euch'ronic  acid. 

CROCONIC  ACID  AND  RHODIZONIC  ACID. 

In  making  potassium  (by  highly  heating  charred  tartar  with 
coal),  with  the  vapor  of  potassium  there  is  emitted  a  black 
smoke,  which  is  condensed  when  the  emitted  gaseous  mixture 
is  conducted  into  several  bottles  partly  filled  with  naphtha. 
This  black  mass  is  formed  by  combination  of  carbonic  oxide  with 

?otassium.     It  is  supposed  that  this  black  body  consists  of  K3+ 
CO.     If  this  mass  be  dissolved  in  cold  alcohol,  rhodizonate  of 
potassa  remains  behitid,  which,  especially  by  the  presence  of  free 
potassa,  decomposes  into  croconic  acid  and  oxalate  of  potassa. 
Croconic  Acid:  HO,C,0^.     Finely  pulverized  croconate  of  po- 
tassa is  shaken  with  alcohol,  to  which  not  quite  bo 
Croconic  acid.     ^^^^  sulphuric  acid  is  added  as  is  necessary  complete- 

ly  to  decompose  the  salt.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  the  croconic 
acid  is  obtained  in  transparent  red-yellow,  inodorous  prisms  of 
astringent,  sourish  taste,  which  color  the  skin  deep-yellow,  and 
are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  If  croconate  of  potassa 
be  treated  with  nitric  addj  there  remains  after  evaporation  a  yel- 
low salt  mass.  Chlorine  likewise  decomposes  the  acid.  The  cro- 
conic  acid  salts  are  in  part  yellow,  part  yellowish-red,  and  part 
yellowish-brown.  The  neutral  potassa  salty  K0yCfi^+2ek(iy  crys- 
tallizes in  reddish-yellow,  transparent,  six  or  eight-sided  prisms; 
easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  neutral; 
and  tastes  like  nitrate  of  potassa.  The  soda  salt  crystallizes  in 
prisms.  The  baryta  salt  appears  as  a  yellow,  insoluble  powder; 
the  copper  salt,  CuOjC^O^+Saq,  crystallizes  in  small  rhombic  co- 
lumns, whose  faces  possess  a  lively  semi-metallic  lustre,  and  reflect 
the  light  with  a  dark  blue  color.  The  powder  of  the  salt  is  lemon- 
yellow  ;  heated  in  the  air,  it  decomposes  under  emission  of  sparks. 
The  salt  loses  at  100°  2  atoms  of  water. 

.  Mhodizonic  Acid:  C7O7  (?)..      Rhodizonate  of  po- 

acid."^'"^  tassa,  which  remains  behind  when  the  above-men- 
tioned black  mass  is  completely  extracted  by  alcohol, 
is  diffused  in  absolute  alcohol  not  completely  decomposed  by  sal- 
phuric  acid,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  evaporated.  Appears  in 
pale  orange-yellow,  fine,  short  needles,  or  in  brown-black  dodeca- 
hedrons. Inodorous;  tastes  astringently  sour;  reddens  litmus, 
and  colors  the  skin  brown-yellow.  If  the  aqueous  yellow  solution 
be  left  a  long  time  in  the  air,  it  decomposes  into  croconic  and 
oxalic  acid.     Concentrated  Acid  quickly  decomposes  the  acid;  an 
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alkaline  solution  soon  contains  croconic  and  oxalic  acid.  The 
rhodizonic  acid  salts  most  all  possess  a  rose-red  to  blood-red  color; 
under  the  polishing  brush  they  assume  a  remarkable  green  metal- 
lic lustre.  Only  the  potassa  salt  crystallizes ;  the  most  are  soluble 
in  water,  and  all  in  alcohol.  The  acid  appears  to  form  only  basic 
salts. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 


AZOCARBYLS. 


Only  two  radicals  are  yet  known,  which  can  with  certainty 
be  enumerated  in  the  class  of  the  Garbyls,  namely,  Cyanogen  and 
Mellan.  They  possess  a  decided  negative  character,  may  be  ob- 
tained isolated,  and  are  chemically  allied  to  sulphur  and  selenium 
as  well  as  to  the  halogens.  However,  it  may  also  be  assumed  that 
there  are  radicals  consisting  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  parabanic 
and  fulminic  acid.     The  constitution  of  these  radicals  is  then : 

Cyanogen,   .     .     .     .  Cy  ■=  NC„ 

Paraban,      .     .     .     .  Pr    «=»  NC,, 

Fulminan,     .     .     .     .  Fu  =  N^C^, 

Mellan, Mil  =  N^C^. 

CYANOGEN : 
Cy=NCj=2  volumes. 

Cyanogen  is  produced :  1,  When  nitrogen  is  conducted  over  an 
intimate  mixture  of  carbon  and  potassa ;  we  obtain  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium under  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  gas.  2.  By  the  action  of 
ammonia  gas  upon  redhot  carbon ;  we  obtain  cyanide  of  ammoniam 
under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  All  volatile  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, under  co-operation  of  platinum  sponge  and  a  high  tempera- 
ture in  contact  with  hydrocarbons,  or  if  the  nitrogenous  oompoand 
contain  hydrogen,  with  carbonic  oxide,  leave  cyanide  of  hydrogen 
and  of  ammonium.  Generally,  we  obtain  cyanogen  in  combination 
with  the  alkali  metals,  if  nitrogenous  coal  or  nitrogenous  animal 
compounds,  as  dried  blood,  hoofs,  horn,  etc.,  be  heated*  strongly 
with  fixed  alkalies;  without  doubt,  the  formation  of  ammonia 
takes  place  here  before  the  formation  of  cyanogen,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  cyanogen  and  carbonic  oxide  are  formed  by  ammo- 
nia in  contact  with  excess  of  carbon  and  alkali.  Formate  of 
ammonia  quickly  heated,  decomposes  completely  into  water  and 
cyanide  of  hydrogen.     3.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  a 
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large  nnmber  of  organic  compounds;  also,  if  they  are  non-nitro- 
genous, we  obtain  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  upon  oil  of  turpentine,  of 
lemon,  of  cloves,  colophonium,  etc.,  and  likewise  by  distillation  of 
glue  with  chromate  of  potassa  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Cyanogen  appears  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  as  a  gas- 
iform body  of  a  pecuNar  odor,  which  strongly  excites  the  eyes ; 
burns  with  a  reddish  blue  flame.  One  measure  of  water  absorbs 
4^  measures  of  cyanogen  gas,  and  one  measure  of  alcohol  absorbs 
23  measures.  By  a  pressure  of  8^  to  4  atmospheres  it  condenses 
to  a  colorless  very  mobile  fluid,  whose  specific  gravity  is  0.866  at 
17°  ;  the  fluid  cyanogen  is  changed  under  — 80°  into  a  radiated 
ice-like  mass,  which  melts  at  — 84°.  We  obtain  cyanogen  by 
heating  cyanide  of  mercury,  or  of  silver,  whereby,  however,  1 
part  is  converted  into  paracyan;  or  by  heating  an  intimate  mix- 
ture of  6  parts  completely  dry  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  9 
parts  corrosive  sublimate  ;  as  residue  there  remains  a  mixture  of 
chloride  of  potassium  and  cyanide  of  iron.  The  gas  is  received 
over  mercury. 

Although  cyanogen  in  some  respects  is  distinguished  by  great 
permanency,  and  in  combination  with  alkali  metals  bears  a  very 
high  temperature,  yet  it  is  easily  decomposed,  particularly  in  con- 
tact with  water.  The  affinity  between  the  elements  of  cyanogen 
is  not  great  of  itself,  and  its  durability  in  combination  with  metals 
in  a  dry  state  lies  in  the  negative  nature,  that  is,  in  the  affinity  of 
these  compounds.  But  if  the  cyanogen  comes  in  contact  with 
water  the  nitrogen  tends  with  the  hydrogen  and  the  carbon  with 
the  oxygen,  to  form  compounds  of  remarkably  different  chemical 
characters ;  and  generally,  in  these  circumstances,  lies  on  the 
other  hand,  the  easy  decomposability  of  cyanogen,  a  behavior 
which  it  exhibits  in  many  cyanogen  compounds ;  it  is  most  always 
distinguished  by  great  tendency  to  transposition,  whereby  very 
interesting  metameric  compounds  often  arise. — The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  cyanogen  assumes,  particularly  under  the  influence  of 
light,  little  by  little,  a  dark  color ;  it  deposits  a  brownish -black 
matter  conisting  of  NjC^HjO,,  which,  by  heating,  decomposes 
into  water  and  paracyan.  In  the  solution  are  found  urea,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  carbonate  and  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

From  a  solution  of  cyanogen  in  aqueous  ammo-  xxulmic  Acid. 
nta,  a  brown  substance  is  deposited  which  consists  of 
N^CjEE^^st  ^^^  ^^  called  azulmie  acidy  and  in  the  solution  are 
found  urea,  cyanide  of  ammonium,  carbonate  and  oxalate  of  am- 
monia. Azulmie  acid  dissolves  in  alkalies,  and  is  again  precipi- 
tated upon  the  addition  of  acids ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  at  higher  temperatures  decomposes  into  paracyan 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  In  the  saturated  alkali  solution  of 
this  acid,  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  produce  a  brown  precipitate. 
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l^aracyan  and  If  cjanido  of  Silver  be  heated  there  instantane- 
Paracyanic  ouslj  takes  place  throngh  the  whole  mass  an  appear- 
^^^'  ance  of  light,  when  half  the  cyanogen  is  evolved  as 

gas,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  residue  is  changefd  into  black 
paracyanide  of  silver ;  the  same  appearaoce  takes  place  with 
other  cyanides  of  heavy  metals ;  thus  th«  body  which  remains 
behind  when  Berlin  blue  is  heated  to  redness,  is  a  mixture  of 
paracyanide  of  iron  and  carburet  of  iron ;  cyanide  of  nickel,  of 
cobalt,  and  of  copper,  behave  in  the  same  manner.  The  combina- 
tions of  cyanogen  with  the  alkali  metals  do  not  suffer  this  change. 
If  paracyanide  of  silver  be  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
the  residue  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  by  diluting 
with  water,  the  paracyauj  N^Cg  (?),  is  precipitated,  which,  in  a  dry 
state,  remains  as  a  loose  powder,  brownish-black,  infusible,  non- 
volatile, soluble  in  concentrated  mineral  acids,  in  pure  alkalies, 
and  in  the  carbonates.  If  azulmic  acid  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid 
and  the  solution  mixed  with  water,  paracyanic  acidj  ^fifii^)^  is 
precipitated,  which  appears,  when  dried,  as  a  yellow  tasteless 
powder  reddening  litmus,  and  forming  with  bases  acid  and  neutral 
salts. 

Inorganic  compounds  which  easily  yield  oxygen,  decompose 
cyanogen  in  the  aqueous  solution  under  production  of  carbonic 
acid  and  separation  of  nitrogen.  Chlorine  does  not  act  upon  dry 
cyanogen,  but  if  moistness  be  present  we  obtain  in  the  sunlight  a 
yellow  oil,  perhaps  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  carbon  and  of  nitrogen. 

COMPOUNDS   OP  CTANOOBN. 

Cyanogen  behaves,  as  was  observed  above,  quite  like  a  nega- 
tive element,  and  unites  with  the  non-metallic  substances  and  with 
the  metals  forming  acid,  basic,  and  neutral  reacting  combinations. 

S^ydroct/anic  Acid :  HCj^i  Yolnmes.     Different 
acid.  °^""^      vegetable  substances,  as  bitter  almonds,  the  kernel 

of  the  peach,  the  apricot,  and  the  cherry,  the  flowers 
of  the  blackthorn,  the  leaves  of  the  common  laurel,  the  bark  of 
Prunus  padus,  etc.,  give  by  distillation  with  water  a  distillate 
containing  hydrocyanic  acid.  These  vegetable  substances,  however, 
contain  no  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  acid  is  first  produced  bv  de- 
composition of  amygdalin  and  similar  substances  {see  Oil  of  Bitter 
Almonds).  Cyanogen  and  hydrogen  do  not  combine  directly,  but 
if  they  come  in  contact  with  each  other  at  the  moment  of  their 
liberation,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed.  Three  parts  of  dry 
cyanide  of  mercury  are  distilled  with  two  parts  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  connected  with  the  retort  is  a  tube  half  filled  with 
pieces  of  marble,  and  the  other  half  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  terminating  in  a  cooled  receiver,  in  which  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  condensed ;  or  cyanide  of  mercury  is  imperfectly  decern- 
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posed  by  hydrosulphurio  acid,  in  an  apparatus  serving  the  pur- 
pose ;  or  we  distil  three  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  with  one 
part  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
water,  connecting  the  retort  with  a  tube  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
U,  partly  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  placed  in  a  vessel  of 
warm  water,  and  also  connecting  this  tube  with  a  bottle  placed 
in  ice,  for  collecting  th^  hydrocyanic  acid.  We  obtain  an 
aqueous  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  when  we  distil  ten  parts 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  six  parts  sulphuric  acid  and  80  to 
40  parts  of  water,  efficiently  cooling  the  receiver,  or  when  we  de- 
compose by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  one  part  of  cyanide  of  mercury 
dissolved  in  six  parts  of  water,  and  then  withdraw  the  excess  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid  by  carbonate  of  lead.  {Aqua  amygdalarum 
amarum  and  Aqua  lauro-cerasi  are  distillates  containing  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds). 

In  an  anhydrous  condition,  a  colorless,  mobile  fluid,  of  burn- 
ing taste,  and  smelling  in  a  dilute  state  like  bitter  almonds ; 
sp.  gr.  at  7^  « 0.7058,  crystallizes  at  — 15^  in  small  needles, 
boils  at  26.^5 ;  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohol  of 
a  weak  acid  reaction ;  belongs  to  the  most  poisonous  organic 
compounds.  Conducted  through  a  tube  heated  to  dull  redness, 
it  decomposes  into  equal  volumes  of  cyanogen  gas  and  hydrogen 
gas.  Divides,  often  even  after  a  few  hours,  into  azulmic  acid, 
which  separates,  and  cyanide  of  ammonium,  and  by  the  presence 
of  water  into  formate  of  ammonia.  Mixed  with  an  equal  volume 
o(  fuming  hydrochloric  acidj  after  a  few  minutes  there  arises 
under  evolution  of  heat,  a  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  and  formic  acid ;  the  same  decomposition  into 
formic  acid  and  chloride  of  ammonium  is  suffered  by  the  aqueous 
solution  as  well  as  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
cyanide  of  mercury,  under  co-operation  of  acids  and  alkalies. 
Chlorine  and  bromine  decompose  hydrocyanic  acid  under  produc- 
tion of  chloride  and  bromide  of  cyanogen.  If  the  gas  of  anhy- 
drous hydrocyanic  acid  be  conducted  over  glovnng  potassa  or 
heated  baryta^  we  obtain  a  mixture  of  cyanide  of  metal  and  cya- 
nate^  under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  Hydrocyanic  acid  com- 
bines with  perchloride  of  iron,  of  tin,  of  antimony,  and  of  titani- 
um, forming  crystallizable  compounds  which  decompose  in  the 
beat  under  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Only 
potassium  and  sodium  unite  directly  with  cyanogen.  Compounds  ^ 
The  combinations  of  cyanogen  with  other  metals  are  metai^*^  ^* 
obtained  1,  by  reciprocal  decomposition  of  the  metal 
oxides  with  hydrocyanic  acid;  2,  by  double  elective  affinity. 
The  cyanides  of  the  alkali  metals  in  their  aqueous  solution  react 
acid  and  act  as  poisonously  as  hydrocyanic  acid;  they 
are  decomposed  by  all  acids  under  production  of  hydro-  ^^^^  ^^(^ 
cyanic  acid.  Many  cyanides  of  heavy  metals  act  in  gi^e. 
like  manner,  poisonously,  but  they  resist,  particularly 
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cyanide  of  mercury  and  cyanide  of  silver,  the  action  of  dilate 
oxygen  acids ;  but  if  they  are  treated  with  hydrogen  acids  we  ob- 
tain hydrocyanic  acid  and  compounds  of  metals  with  the  halogens, 
corresponding  to  those  of  sulphur.  A  third  class  of  cyanides  of 
metals,  as  protocyanide  of  iron,  as  well  as  the  compounds  of  cyan- 
ogen, with  chromium,  cobalt,  and  manganese,  do  not  act  poison- 
ously,  and  resist  the  action  of  acids.  But  if  these  compounds  be 
boiled  with  oxide  of  mercury  and  water,  we  obtain  cyanide  of 
mercury  and  metallic  oxide,  whence  it  follows  that  they,  never- 
theless, contain  unchanged  cyanogen.  The  soluble  metallic 
cyanides  give,  with  salts  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron,  a 
whitish  or  dark-blue  precipitate. 

The  cyanides  of  metals  have  a  great  tendency  to  unite  with 
each  other  to  form  a  large  series  of  double  compounds.  Also 
these  double  compounds  show  some  varying  properties.  Thus 
cyanide  of  iron,  FeCy,  combines  with  two  atoms  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  forming  a  neutral  compound,  the  ferrocyanide  of  iron, 
in  which  the  poisonous  properties  of  cyanide  of  potassium  are  com* 
pletely  destroyed.  If  we  mix  a  concentrated  solution  of  these 
salts  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  air 
being  completely  excluded,  and  shake  the  mixture  with  some  ether, 
a  compound  separates  which  contains  one  atom  FeCy  to  two 
atoms  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  likewise  possesses  no  poisonous  pro- 
perties, reacts  strongly  acid,  and  expels  oxalic  acid  itself  from  its 
compounds  ;  but  if  we  boil  the  aqueous  solution  it  decomposes  into 
hydrocyanic  acid  under  separation  of  protocyanide  of  iron. 
The  percyanide  of  iron,  FcjCyg,  also  behaves  like  the  simple  proto- 
cyanide ;  the  former  combines  with  8KCy,  and  likewise  with 
8HCy.  The  same  relations  we  observe  in  respect  to  percyanide 
of  manganese,  MugCyj,  of  chromium,  CrjCy,,  of  cobalt,  Co,Cy,. 
Cyanides  of  other  heavy  metals  give  with  cyanide  of  potassium 
or  of  sodium  double  salts,  which  still  react  feebly  alkaline,  and 
by  dilute  acids  are  immediately  decomposed  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  cyanide  of  heavy  metal  is  precipitated,  whilst  that  of  the 
alkali  is  converted  into  alkali-oxide  salt,  under  production  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  Several  chemists  have  determined  this  differ- 
ence by  which  both  groups  of  compounds  assume  a  different  con- 
stitution ;  thus  the  above-mentioned  salt  of  ferrocyanide  of  iron 
they  regard  as  consisting  of  two  atoms  of  potassium,  united  with 
a  ternary  radical  sNjCgFe,  and  this  ternary  radical  is  named 
ferrocyanogen  ;  the  formulaof  this  salt  is  then  K^-f  N3C5F,  and  the 
combination  with  hydrocyanic  acid  then  consists  of  H,-f  NjC^Fe. 
The  compound  which  percyanide  of  iron,  FcjCy,,  forms  with  three 
atoms  cyanide  of  potassium,  contains,  according  to  this  view,  a 
radical  ^N^jC^Fcj,  ferricyanogen,  and  the  constitution  of  this 
salt,  then,  is  Kg-f  N^jCijFea=H3-f  N^C^Fe,.  On  the  contrary, 
these  chemists  assume  that  the  double  compound  which  cyanide 
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of  silver  forms  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  is  a  real  doable  salt 
sKCy+AgCy,  because  bj  dilute  acids  it  ih  immediately  sepa- 
rated into  cyanide  of  silver,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  potassa  salt, 
the  first  of  which  is  precipitated.  But  it  is  farther  to  be  men- 
tioned that  the  compounds  of  cyanide  of  silver  with  the  cyanides 
of  the  alkali  metals,  are  decomposed  again  by  chlorides  of  me- 
tals, and  likewise  by  alkalies,  and  that  by  decomposition  of  the 
combination  of  the  cyanide  of  silver  with  cyanide  of  barium,  an 
acid  reacting  solution  is  produced,  which  forms  with  alkalies  the 
double  compounds  mentioned;  this  solution,  must,  therefore,  con- 
tain HCy,AgCy,  whilst,  according  to  the  theory  above  set  forth, 
it  must  consist  of  H+N^O^Ag.  Generally,  one  class  of  cyanides 
of  metals  and  their  double  compounds  are  converted  so  gradually 
into  the  other  that  no  boundary  can  be  fixed,  therefore  no  reason 
appears  for  assuming  in  them  a  different  sort  of  combination. 
From  all  the  behavior,  however,  which,  e.  g.,  the  salt  of  the  ferro- 
cyanide  of  iron  presents,  it  most  certainly  follows  that  the  iron  is 
more  intimately  united  in  the  compound  than  the  potassium  ;  that 
potassium  can  be  substituted  by  other  metals  and  hydrogen ;  the 
iron,  on  the  contrary,  cannot.  If  we  treat  the  corresponding 
lead  compound  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  sulphide  of 
lead  and  the  so-called  hydroferrocyanic  acid.  The  protocyanide 
of  iron  plays,  in  all  its  compounds,  the  part  of  a  pairling,  which 
forms  paired  acids  with  cyanogen  and  1,  2,  and  3  atoms  hydrogen. 
The  formula  for  hydroferrocyanic  acid  is  hence  H2+(FeCy)^Cy2, 
for  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  K^+(FeCjy"Cj^.  This  hypothe- 
siSy  which  is  assumed  in  the  description  of  the  cyanides  of  metals, 
sets  no  particular  radical  foremost,  still  cyanogen  is  present  as 
such,  but  in  peculiar  combination  with  the  pairling  whereby  its 
negative  property  is  considerably  increased.  If  the  solution  of 
hydroferrocyanic  acid  be  warmed,  the  pairling  is  separated ; 
thereby  two  atoms  of  cyanogen  become  free,  which  unite  with  2 
atoms  hydrogen,  forming  hydrocyanic  acid.  Like  cyanide  of 
iron,  the  cyanides  of  other  metals  behave  in  the  corresponding 
compounds;  thus  cyanide  of  zinc-potassium  consists  of  K-f(Zn 
Cy'^Cy,  cyanide  of  silver-potassium  of  K+(AgCy)Cy,  etc. ;  in 
like  manner,  the  formula  for  the  combination  of  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury, with  chloride  of  potassium,  is  K-f  (HgCy)^Cl.  Of  a  large 
number  of  cyanogen  compounds,  only  a  few  of  the  most  important 
can  here  be  mentioned. 

Cyanide  of  Ammonium :  NH^,Cy.  We  submit  to 
gentle  sublimation  a  mixture  of  equal  atoms  cyanide  J^^  of^motals. 
of  potassium,  and  chloride  of  ammonium ;  colorless, 
cubical  crystals,  extremely  volatile  and  poisonous ;  easily  decom- 
posable. Cyanide  of  potassium:  KCy.  We  heat  completely  dry 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  an  iron  crucible,  until  the  cyanogen 
is  completely  decomposed,  and  pour  ofi"  the  fused  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium ;  we  then  add  carbonate  of  potassa  to  the  ferrocyanide 
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of  potassium ;  thus  we  obtain  more  cyanide  of  potaasium,  mixed, 
however,  with  cyan&te  of  potassa.  It  is  procured  quite  pure,  if 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  be  mixed  with  a  concentrated  alco- 
holic solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  cyanide  of  potassium  is  then 
deposited.  Crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  colorless^ 
octohedrons ;  tastes  alkaline  like  bitter  almonds,  smells  like  hydro- 
cyanic acid;  easily  soluble  in  water;  soluble  with  difficulty  in 
alcohol.  In  a  moist  condition  it  is  soon  decomposed  into  ammonia 
and  carbonic  acid.  Fused  cyanide  of  potassium  reduces  most 
metallic  oxides  under  production  of  cyanate  of  potash. 

Cyanide  of  Sodium:  NaCy.  Like  cyanide  of  potassium;  crys- 
tallizes with  difficulty ;  easily  soluble  in  water.  Cyanide  of  barium^ 
BaCy;  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water;  reacting  alkaline.  Cya- 
nide of  manganese^  MnCy,  is  obtained  by  double  decompositioD; 
gray-yellow  precipitate;  insoluble  in  water;  becomes  soon  brown  in 
the  air.  Protocyanide  of  Iron:  FeCy.  Freshly  precipitated  Berlin 
blue  is  shaken  a  few  days  with  hydrosulphuric  acid;  a  white  mass, 
which  in  the  air  becomes  immediately  blue.  Sesquieyanide  of  iron, 
FcjCy^+SHO,  is  obtained,  if  the  aqueous  solution  of  hydroferro- 
cyanic  acid  be  boiled  some  time;  a  beautiful  dark-green  powder; 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  is  converted  at  230^  into  Berlin 
blue  under  loss  of  cyanogen.  Cyanide  of  chromium  (sesquieya- 
nide of  chromium),  CrjCyg,  falls  as  a  light  blue-gray  precipitate, 
when  a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  chromium  is  dropped  into  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium ;  easily  soluble  in  dilute  acid. 
Cyanide  of  cobalt,  GoGy+3aq.  A  cinnamon-brown  precipitate; 
it  is  formed,  if  hydrocyanic  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  cobalt.  Sesquieyanide  of  cobalt,  CojCyj.  Unknown  isolated. 
Cyanide  of  nickel.  Light  green  powder ;  loses  its  water  at  180% 
and  becomes  brown.  Cyanide  of  zinc,  ZnCy.  White  powder;  is 
obtained  like  cyanide  of  cobalt.  Cyanide  of  cadmium,  CdCy,  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  freshly  precipitated  hydrate  of  oxide  of 
cadmium  in  hydrocyanic  acid;  white  crystals;  unchangeable  in 
the  air.  Cyanide  of  lead,  PbCy.  White,  insoluble  powder.  JW- 
cyanide  of  copper.  We  treat  hydrate  of  protoxide  of  copper  with 
aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid;  white  powder;  soluble  in  ammonia. 
Protocyanide  of  copper,  CuCy.  A  mutable  combination,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  is  obtained  by  digestion  of  oxyhydrate  of 
copper  with  hydrocyanic  acid.  Decomposes  under  evolution  of 
cyanogen  into  a  compound  =Cu2Cy-fCuCy  +  5aq,  which  is  ob- 
tained in  small  very  shining  crystals.  Cyanide  of  mercury,  HgCy. 
We  dissolve  oxide  of  mercury  in  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  we 
boil  2  parts  Berlin  blue  with  1  part  oxide  of  mercury.  Crystallizes 
in  right-angled  four-sided  prisms;  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
soluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol;  very  poisonous;  soluble  m  nitric 
acid.  Cyanideof  silver,  AgC J.  White  powder;  insoluble  in  water 
and  dilute  acids.  Is  completely  precipitated  if  hydrocyanic  acid 
be  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.     Cyanide  ofplatmwm, 
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PtCy,  remains  behind  as  a  beautiful  greenish-yellow  powder,  if 
cyanide  of  platinum-mercury  be  heated  in  a  retort ;  insoluble  in 
alkalies,  water,  and  alcohol.      Protocyanide  of  goldy  AuGy.   A 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium-gold  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  residue  treated  with  water.   Beau- 
tiful yellow,  crystalline,  and  tasteless  powder;  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  not  attacked  by  the  strongest  acids.    Ter^ 
cyanide  of  gold,  AuCy^+Saq.   If  cyanide  of  silver-gold,  obtained 
by  precipitation  of  cyanide  of  potassium-gold  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
be  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  chloride  of  silver  and 
a  solution  of  tercyanide  of  gold,  which,  by  spontaneous  evaporation, 
remains  behind  in  large  leaves ;  unchangeable  in  the  air,  and  solu- 
ble in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     Oxalic  acid 
itself  does  not,  by  continued  boiling,  effect  any  reduction. 
^  Cfyanideof  Fotassium-manganese:  K3+(Mn,Cy3)  Double  com- 
'^Cy^,  is  obtained  under  deposition  of  oxyhydrate  of  pounds  of  cy- 
manganese,  if  .a  solution  of  cyanide  of  manganese  in  anogen. 
eyanide  of  potassium  be  gently  evaporated.     Small  Paired  com- 
brown-red  crystals;  soluble  in  water.     The  solution  ^^^^  ** 
of  this  salt  gives  with  salt  of  protoxide  of  iron  a  blue  precipitate, 
with  salts  of  protoxide  of  manganese  a  reddish-yellow,  with  salts 
of  deutoxide  of  copper  a  green,  with  salts  of  protoxide  of  lead  a 
brown,  and  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  yellowish-green  precipitate. 

COMPOUNDS   OF  FERBOOTANOGEN. 

Sydroferrocyanic  Acid:  H,+(FeCyPCy3.  A  Combinations  of 
concentrated  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  "f^^jj^*^^""^® 
free  of  air,  and  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  shaken  with  ether,  whereby  hydroferrocyanic  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated. Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  dazzling 
white  pearly  leaflets.  Easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
precipitable  from  its  solution  by  ether;  taste  very  sour.  If  the 
solution  be  boiled,  it  is  decomposed  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
protocyanide  of  iron.  The  same  decomposition  also  takes  place 
by  heating  the  dry  acid. 

Ferrocyanide  <^  Ammonium :  2NH^+(FeCy)'"Cyj,  is  obtained 
by  saturating  the  preceding  compound  with  ammonia.  Crystallizes 
in  shining  straw-yellow,  regular  octohedrons.  By  heating  the 
aqueous  solution  cyanide  of  ammonium  is  evolved  under  separation 
of  protocyanide  of  iron.  Gives  crystallizable  compounds  with 
chloride  and  bromide  of  ammonium. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Potaseium:  Kj+(FeCy)  Cy^+Saq.  Into  a 
hot  solution  of  potassa  we  bring  finely  pulverized  Berlin  blue 
until  the  color  no  longer  vanishes,  and  evaporate  the.  solution 
separated  from  the  oxyhydrate  of  iron.  (Made  in  large  quantities: 
1st,  by  heating  nitrogenous  coal  to  redness  with  potassa  and  iron, 
and  Sdly^  by  direct  heating  of  animal  substances  with  potash.) 
Crystallises  in  large  wine-yellow  right-angled  tables;  tastes  bitter 
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and  briDj ;  loses  in  vacuam  3  atoms  of  water;  dissolyes  in  4  parts 
cold  water,  and  in  2  parts  of  boiling;  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Bj 
glowing  decomposes  into  a  mixture  of  carburet  of  iron  and  cyanide 
of  potassium.  Gives,  by  digestion  with  oxide  of  mercurj,  cyanide 
of  mercury,  potassa,  and  peroxide  of  iron. 

If  2  atoms  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  be  treated  with  5  atoms 
of  ordinary  nitric  acid  under  strong  refrigeration,  we  obtain, 
under  evolution  of  cyanogen  gas,  hydrocyanic  acid,  azote,  and 
carbonic  acid,  and  also  a  coffee-brown  solution,  in  which  are  found 
later  nitrate  of  potash,  oxamid,  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  and 
nitroferrocyanide  of  potassium,  Kj+(FejCyj,NOj)'"Cy^  If  to  a 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  a  solution  of  metal  salts  be 
added,  we  generally  obtain  precipitates,  in  which  K,  in  ferrocy- 
anide of  potassium  is  replaced  by  2  atoms  of  metal.  As  these 
precipitates  have  different  colors,  we  frequently  use  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  as  a  reagent  upon  metals.  Yet  these  precipitates 
often  appear  to  contain  some  potassium.  Alkali  salts  as  well  as 
earth  salts  are  not  precipitated ;  gold  and  platinum  give  no  cor- 
responding compounds. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Sodium:  Naj+(FeCy)'~Cyj+l2aq.  Crystal- 
lizes in  quadrilateral  prisms,  efSoresces  in  the  air,  dissolves 
in  4 J  parts  of  water.  Ferrocyanide  of  barium^  Ba,+(FeCj) 
^Cy^+Saq;  small,  yellow  quadrilateral  prisms;  soluble  in  100 
parts  boiling  water  and  in  lOOO  parts  cold.  Ferrocyanide  of  jxh 
tassium  bariunij  KBa+(FeCy)'"Cyj;  crystallizes  in  shining  lemon- 
yellow  prisms;  soluble  in  36  parts  water;  is  obtained  if  a  aoln- 
tion  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
ferrocyanide  of  barium.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium-manganeie^ 
KMn  +  (FeCy)'"Cyj,  is  precipitated  if  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  be  brought  by  drops  into  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium ;  after  the  drying,  a  blue  powder  is  exhibited.  FerrO' 
cyanide  of  iron,  Fej+(FeCypCy,,  appears  not  to  exist.  If  to  a 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  we  add  a  salt  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  thus  is  formed  a  white  precipitate,  which  consists  of  (KFe 
+  [FeCy]Cyj)  +  (Fe2+[FeCy]Cy2).  Ferrocyanide  of  potainum- 
irony  KFe+(FeCy)Cyj,  is  deposited  as  a  white  powder,  if  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  be  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  under 
production  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  Ferrocyanide  of  cobalt^  Co,+ 
(FeCy)'"Cy3.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  greenish 
precipitate  in  the  salts  of  peroxide  of  cobalt.  Ferrocyanide  of 
zincj  Zn2+(FeCy)^Cyj.  Hydroferrocyanic  acid  produces  a  white 
precipitate  in  zinc  salts.  Ferrocyanide  of  pota$sium-zinCj  KZn-|- 
(FeCy)'^Cyj,  is  white,  and  is  precipitated  if  sulphate  of  zinc  be 
brought  together  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Ferrocyanide 
ofleadj  Pb2+(FeCy)^Cjj;  white,  insoluble  powder.  Ferrocyanide 
of  copper,  Cn^+(FeCy)  Cj^.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces 
a  brown  precipitate  in  the  copper  salts.  If  a  solution  of  a  copper 
salt  be  brought  by  drops  into  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
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Bium  tbe  brown  precipitate  soon  becomes  red  and  consists  of  ECu 
+  (FeCj)*Cj,.  Serrocyanide  of  litver,  Ag,+  (FeCy)"Cy„  ap- 
pears as  a  white  precipitate.  Ferrocyanide  of  molybdenum.  Mo, 
+{FeCj)Cyy  Salts  of  molybdenum  give  a  dark-browa  precipitate 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potaeaiam. 

Sydroferrieyanic  Acid:  H^+[FejGj^)'^Gjy     Ferricyanide  of 
lead,  diffused  in  water,  ia  decomposed  by  bydrosul- 
phuric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  in  a  vacuum.  ComponndB   of 
ned dish-yellow  acid-tasting  crystals,  soluble  in  water  „;  ^^q^ 
and  alcohol ;  decomposes  in  the  air  under  deposition 
of  a  bine  crystalline  precipitate. 

Ferricyanide  of  Potatixum  :  K3+(FejCy3)"Cyj.  We  conduct 
chlorine  into  a  dilute  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  until 
a  test  no  longer  precipitates  peroxide  of  iron  blue  ;  or,  we  digest 
Berlin  blue  with  hypochlorite  of  potassa.  Crystallizes  in  beauti- 
ful, large,,  ruby- red,  direct  rhombic  columns.  If  the  solution  be 
treated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  under  deposition  of  sulphur.  Ferri- 
eyanide  of  potassium  is,  in  combination  with  pure  potassa,  a  pow- 
erful oxidizing  body,  because  it  is  converted  into  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  the  cyanogen,  which  is  set  free,  combining  with  the 
potassium  and  tbe  liberated  oxygen,  oxidizing  other  bodies ;  thus 
protoxide  of  manganese  is  converted  into  superoxide ;  in  like  man- 
ner, the  oxides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  tin,  and  lead,  more  highly  oxidize. 
If  a  solution  of  oxide  of  chromium  in  potasaa  be  mixed  with  the 
Bait,  we  obtain  chromate  of  potassa.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium, 
like  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  gives,  with  the  salts  of  heavy  me- 
tals, different  colored  precipitates,  in  which  K,  is  replaced  by  M^ 
Ferricyanide  of  lodium,  Na,  +  (FsjCy^Cyj,  forms  ruby-red,  tabu- 
lar crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water.  Ferricyanide  of  barium  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  baryta  in  hydroferricyanic 
acid.  Ferricyanide  of  potatiiunt-barium,  KBaj-(-(Fe,Cy,)'^Cy,-|- 
6aq,  ia  obtained  by  tbe  action  of  chlorine  upon  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium-barium.     Almost  black  six-sided  columns. 

If  to  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  iron  salts  we  add  BchBTior  of  fer- 
a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  ferrioy-  roc;uiide  of 
anide  of  potassium  to  protoxide  of  iron  salts,  blue  potuasium  lo 
precipitates  are  formed,  which,  however,  accordisg  as  ije^f^iron  and 
one  or  the  other  substance  is  applied  in  excess,  are  of  ferricjauids 
very  differently  constituted,  and  very  often  still  con-  orpotaasiumto 
tain  potassium.  The  combinations,  at  present  known,  fja"? 'j^'"*" 
correspond  to  the  following  formulse : — 

First  combination     .     .     .     .     Fe-|-(  '^e^Cj,)~Cy  +  4aq. 

Second       "  ....     Fe -f-(2Fe,Cyj)'~Cy -f-  5aq. 

Third  "  ....     Fej-f(  Fe.CyJ^Cy -j-lSaq. 

Fourth        «  {Berlin  blue)  Fej-t-(2Fe,Cy,rCy, 

Fifth  "  ....     Fe,-|-[2FeCy,rCy,-l-Fe.O,. 
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Fourth  Compoundj  Berlin  Blue  {Vbtis  Blue):  Fe3+(2Fej|Cy,) 
'^Cy3=8FeCy+2FejCy3.  If  to  a  boiling  solution  of  ferricy- 
anide  of  potassium  we  add  a  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron  salt  not 
8u£Bcicnt  for  decomposition,  or  if  we  precipitate  salts  of  peroxide 
of  iron  with  hydroferrocyanic  acid,  thus  is  precipitated  pure  Berlin 
blue,  and  in  the  former  case  the  solution  contains  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium :  2[K3+(Fe3Cy3)Cy3]+4FeO«[Fe3+(2Fe,Cy,)CyJ+ 
[K,+(FeCy)Cy2j+4KO.  The  Berlin  blue  thus  obtained,  when 
dried  at  40^,  contains  yet  20  atoms  of  water.  Generally,  Berlin  blue 
is  obtained  when  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  peroxide  of  iron  is  precipi- 
tated by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  such  a  manner,  under  con- 
tinued stirring,  that  the  peroxide  of  iron  salts  remain  in  excess. 
The  most  beautiful  blue  is  obtained  by  the  employment  of  nitrate 
of  peroxide  of  iron.  Berlin  blue,  dried  by  ordinary  temperature, 
exhibits  a  light,  not  crystalline  dark-blue  body ;  possesses  a  cop- 
per-red streak,  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and,  at  high  temperature,  de- 
composes into  water,  hydrocyanate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
In  the  sunlight  it  is  bleached  under  loss  of  cyanogen.  It  is 
decomposed  by  chlorine  water  and  nitric  acid.  Concentrated  m^ 
phuric  acid  changes  it  into  a  white  gelatinous  mass.  Pure  alka- 
liee  form  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  under  deposition  of  peroxide 
of  iron.  If  it  be  boiled  with  deutoxide  of  mercury,  we  obtain  cy- 
anide of  mercury.  Berlin  blue  dissolyes  in  oxalic  acid  (6  parts 
blue,  1  part  acid,  and  10  parts  water)  with  a  beautiful  blue  color 
(blue  ink).  Berlin  blue  combines  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassinm 
in  sever^  proportions ;  these  compounds  correspond  to  the  fol- 
lowing formulae: — 


;K,+(FeCy)^Cy.; 
,K,+  (FeCypCy^ 
K.+(FeCy^Cy. 


+ 
+2 
+  8 


;Fe,+(2Fe,Cy,rCyJ 
Fe,+(2Fe,Cy,rCy;i 
Fe,+(2Fe,Cy,rCJ 


Fifth  Combination.  Basic  Berlin  Blue:  {Fe^+{2'FeJ!ij^ 
Cy3]  +  Fej03,  is  obtained,  if  into  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  a  solution  of  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron  be  cautiously 
brought,  so  that  a  part  of  the  former  remains  undecomposed ;  a 
white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  probably  consists  of  (EFe,) 
Cy3+3FeCy,  and  in  the  air  becomes  blue  under  production  of 
peroxide  of  iron.  Chlorine  converts  the  white  body  immediately 
into  Berlin  blue. 


Combinations  of  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  with  Berlin  Blue. 

1.  TumbuWsBlue:  [KFe+(FeCy)'"CyJ-f[Fe3-f  (2Fe,Cy3)" 
CyJ.  Is  obtained,  if  a  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium, 
under  continued  stirring,  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  iron  whose  quantity  is  not  sufficient  for  the  complete 
decomposition  of  the  ferricyanide.    A  remarkably  beautiful  bine, 
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finely  divided  precipitate.  2.  If  we  add  a  solution  of  a  salt  of 
peroxide  of  iron  to  a  solation  of  ferrocjanide  of  potassium  (but 
not  the  reverse)  there  is  formed  a  blue  precipitate  which,  after 
complete  washing,  partly  dissolves  in  water.  After  evaporation 
of  the  solution,  a  dark  blue  mass,  which  consists  of  1  atom  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  1  atom  Berlin  blue,  and  is  called 
Boluble  Berlin  llue*  The  insoluble  part  is  a  compound  of  1  atom 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  2  atoms  of  Berlin  blue. 

Ferrieyanide  of  Copper:  Cuj+CFejCygpCy,.  Ferricyanide  of 
potassium  produces  in  a  salt  of  peroxide  of  copper  a  dirty  yel- 
low precipitate. 


KITBOFERRICTANOQEN  COMPOUNDS. 
(NitropmssidTerbindimgen,  Q.) 

NitroferricyanhydrieAcid:  H,+(Fe,Cy3,N0,)Cy„  Nitroferri- 
is  obtained  if  the  silver  compound  be  decomposed  by  p*^^^®^  ^°™' 
hydrochloric  acid.  Evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  we 
obtain  dark-red  deliquescent  crystals ;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Nitroferricyanide  of  potassium :  Kj+ (Fe,Cy3N0,)Cy,. 
The  coffee-brown  fluid  obtained  by  dissolving  ferrocyanide  of  po- 
tassium in  nitric  acid  {vide  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium)  is  digested 
upon  the  water-bath,  until  the  salt  of  peroxide  of  iron  is  no 
longer  precipitated  blue,  but  of  slate  color ;  is  afterwards  strongly 
refrigerated;  thus  separates  much  nitrate  of  potassa,  ^d  often 
oxamid  also.  We  saturate  the  mother-liquor  in  the  cold  with 
carbonate  of  potassa,  then  heat  to  boiling,  filter  off  the  existing 
brown  precipitate,  and  obtain,  after  evaporation,  crystals  of  nitro- 
ferricyanide of  potassium,  which  dissolve  in  equal  parts  of  water. 
Ifitroferrieyanide  of  sodium,  Naj+(Fe,Cy3,N0j)'"Cy„  we  obtain 
in  like  manner;  ruby-red  crystals  resembling  ferricyanide  of  po- 
tassium. 

Ifitroferrieyanide  qf  Barium  is  obtained  by  decomposition  of 
the  copper  salt  by  baryta-water ;  crystallizes  in  dark-red  quadran- 
gular columns ;  easily  soluble.  The  copper  compound  is  obtained 
if  the  potassium  compound  be  mixed  with  sulphate  of  copper ;  is 
not  soluble  in  water ;  pale-green.  If  the  soluble  compound  be 
treated  with  caustic  alkalies  in  boiling  heat,  it  decomposes  into 
nitrogen,  peroxide  of  iron,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  nitrites. 
If  we  bring  a  solution  of  it  together  with  the  slightest  quantity 
of  an  alkaUne  sulphide,  there  is  immediately  formed  a  splendid 
pnrple^red  or  blue  color.  In  the  aqueous  solution  this  color 
soon  disappears,  but  if  an  alcoholic  solution  be  employed,  the 
purple-colored  compound  is  precipitated  in  oily  drops,  which  dry 
in  a  vacuum  to  a  green  powaer;  it  contains  sulphide  of  an  alkali 
metal. 

21 
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Sydroehromcyanie  Acid :  T3,^+{0tJCj^'^Cj^  We 
Msquic""^^^  decompose  cyanide  of  lead-chromium  with  hydroenl- 
of  chromiam.     phuric  acid.    Crystallizes;  is  very  acid;  decomposei, 

by  boiling  the  aqueous  solution,  into  hydrocyanie 
acid  and  cyanide  of  chromium. 

Ohromcyanide  of  Potassium:  K^+{CTfij^y^Cj^  forms  rinoiu- 
yellow  crystals.  The  aqueous  solution  gives,  with  acetate  of  lead^ 
a  white  precipitate  and  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  yellow  one. 

HydrocohaUeyanie  Acid:  Hj+COOjCyjPCyj.  Co- 
cyanMeof  ^  lorless,  fibrous  Crystals;  of  strong  acid  taste,  and 
cobalt  easily  soluble  in  water.    Cyanide  rfpot€U8ium-€obab, 

^3+(Co2Cy3)Cy3.  Crystallizes  in  pale-yellow  four- 
sided  prisms.  The  solution  precipitates  rose-red  salts  of  oxide  of 
cobalt. 

Nickelcyanide  of  Potassium:  K + (NiCy)'"Cy + sq, 
cySe  V  °  crystallizes  in  honey-yellow  rhombic  columns.  The 
nickel.  solutlQu  of  the  Salt  givcs  with  the  salts  of  the  heavy 

metals  different  colored  precipitates,  in  which  one 
atom  of  potassium  is  replaced  by  one  atom  of  metal.  Niekd- 
cyanide  of  sodium^  Na+(NiCy)^Cy-H5aq,  orystallizes  in  trans- 
parent prisms.  Boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  chloride 
of  potassium  and  of  nickel. 

Zinecyanide  of  Potassium:  K4"(ZnCy)"'Cy,  i« 
cywade^f  °  obtained  by  dissolving  cyanide  of  zinc  in  cyanide  of 
zinc.  potassium.      Crystallizes  in  large,  colorless  octo- 

hedrons.  Gives,  by  boiling  with  hrdrooUorio  acid, 
chloride  of  zinc.  Zinecyanide  of  barium,  Ba^+(ZnCy)rCy„ 
is  precipitated  as  a  soluble  powder,  if  to  the  solution  of  potassa 
salt  acetate  of  baryta  be  added.  Zinecyanide  of  leadj  ZnPb+ 
(ZnCy)'"Cy2,  appears  as  a  white  powder. 

Mercurycyanide  of  Potassium:  K4-(HgCy)'"Cy. 
cyanWe  of  ^  Crystallizes  in  white  transparent  octohedrons;  like- 
mercury,  wise  the  sodium  compound,  the  barium,  the  eideiim, 

and  the  magnesium  compound.  Cyanide  of  mercury 
forms,  farther,  with  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  metals,  s 
series  of  double  compounds,  which  all  crystallize.  Also  are  com- 
binations known  with  chromate  and  formate  of  potassa. 

HydrosUvercyanie  Acid:  H  +  (AgOy)'^Cy,  i» 
cy3ro1?  known  only  in  aqueous  solution;  is  obtained  by  pre- 
siWer.  cipitation  of  silveroyanide  of  barium  by  sulphuric 

acid.  Silvercyanide  of  potassium,  K+{A^y)Cj, 
crystallizes  in  octohedrons.  If  the  solution  of  this  salt  be  Drought 
together  with  the  salts  of  heavy  metals,  compounds  are  thus  ob- 
tained, which  consist  of  M-J-(AgCy)'"Cy. 

Hydroplatincy ante  Acid :  H-KPtCyrCy,  is  ob- 
^rZ^y^^^fot  i^^r*.  ^y  <J^ompoeition  of  the  mercury  compound 
putiniun.  by  hydrosulphunc  acid.   Greenish-yellow  substance; 

soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  of  metallic  sour  taste. 
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Crystallises  from  the  concentrated  solution  in  beautiful  stellar- 
groups  of  needles,  which  possess  a  metallic  gold  lustre.  Decom- 
poses above  100^  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  cyanide  of  platinum. 
Platineyanide  0/ /wtewmm,  K+(PtCy)'"Cy-|-8aq,  is  obtained  if 
a  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  be  boiled  with  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium. Crystallizes  in  long,  thin,  rhombic  columns,  which  ap- 
pear yellow  by  transmitted  light  and  blue  by  reflected.  If  to  a 
solution  of  this  salt  be  added  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc^  or  of 
eobaltj  of  nitrate  of  copper^  or  carbonate  of  silver  in  ammonia,  thus 
is  obtained  a  crystallizable  combination,  which  consists  of  M 
-|-(PtCy)'"Cy-|-NH3.  Platinumcyanide  of  mercury ^  Hg-|-(Pt 
Cyj'^Cy,  is  obtained  if  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury  be  added 
to  a  solution  of  potassium  salt,  and  the  obtained  precipitate  boiled 
with  dilute  nitric  acid.  A  white  body,  which  by  heating  decom- 
poses into  mercury,  cyanogen,  and  cyanide  of  platinum. 

Platinumcyanide  of  Potaseium  (Platinum-sesqui- 
cyanide    of   Potassium):    K,+(Pt,Cy3rCy,+5aq,  C^^^^^^ 
is  obtained,  if  chlorine  gas  be  conducted  into  a  so-  cyanide. 
lation  of  platinumcyanide  of  potassium.     Separates 
from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  in  perfect  copper-red  prisms  of 
metallic  lustre.    Easily  soluble  in  watery  insoluble  in   alcohol. 
Decomposes  by  heating  under  evolution  of  cyanogen.     The  aque- 
ous solution  gives,  with  copper  saltSj  a  greenish-white  precipitate, 
with  ealt8  of  silver  and  mercury ^  a  white  one*    Bicyanide  of  plct- 
tinum^  ^iGj^  gi^es,  with  chloride  of  potassium,  a  compound  which 
crystallises  in  large  rhomboidal  tables,  and  consists  of  KCl-f  Pt 
Cy2+2aq.  Is  obtained  if  platinumcyanide  of  potassium,  E2-|-(Pt^ 
Cy,)^Cyj,  be  dissolved  in  hot  dilute  nitrohydrochloric  acid. 

Jiurocyanide    of    Potassium:    K+CAuCjf^Cj. 
We  dissolve  fulminating  gold  (obtained  by  precipita-  ^^^'^^'^^^J 
tion  of  chloride  of  gold  with  ammonia)  in  a  concen-  ^Jj^  AiSy!^ 
trated  hot  solution  of   cyanide  of  potassium.     By 
pooling  the  salt  separates  in  colorless  prismatic  crystals,  often  an 
iBch  long.    If  the  solution  be  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
white  precipitate  is  formed  t«Ag-|-(AuCy)'^Cy. 

Jturicyanide  of  Potassium:  K-f-(AuCy,)7Cy-J-lJ 
aq.  A  solution  of  neutral  chloride  of  gold  is  ^^^^^^^^^ 
brought  into  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  cya-  Sf^X!^^Cy. 
aide  of  potassium.  Crystallizes,  during  the  cooling, 
in  beautiful  large  tabular  crystals ;  decomposes,  by  excluded  air, 
into  cyanogen  and  aurocyanide  of  potassium.  Gives^  with  nitrato 
t>f  silver,  a  cheesy  precipitate  -•A^4-(AuCy5)'^Cy. 

Cyanic  Add:   CyO.    If  cyanide  of  potassium 
be  heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese,  protoxide  Cyanogen  and 
and  peroxide  of  lead,  etc.,  cyanate  of  potassa  is  ob-  \l^^l^     ^^' 
iained.     The  acid  ia  not  known  in  anhydrous  condi- 
tion ;  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  water  it  it  immediately  decoia- 
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posed  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia:  NC20+8HOa2CO,+ 

Cyanicacid.  .^^^^^^^  <  Cyanw  Acid:  HO,CvO,  is  ob- 
tained, if  the  hydrate  of  cjanurenic  acid  cb2H0,N, 
G0HO4,  be  heated  to  glowing,  in  a  small  retort  with  long  neck,  and 
the  distillate  collected  in  a  receiver  bound  in  snow  and  salt; 
2HO,N3CejHO^«  8(H0,NC,O).  Below  0°  the  hydrate  appears  as 
a  colorless,  volatile,  thin-flowing  liquid  of  suffocating,  acid,  ex- 
tremely penetrating  odor.  The  smell  of  the  vapor  powerfully 
excites  tears ;  the  smallest  drop  brought  upon  the  skin  produces 
a  blister.  If  the  gaseous  acid  be  conducted  into  ice,  we  obtain 
an  aqueous  solution  of  the  former,  but  which  is  soon  decomposed. 
If  the  fluid  acid  be  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  0^,  it  com- 
mences boiling,  and  changes,  under  violent  explosions,  into  a  snow- 
white  inodorous  mass,  which  is  named  oxide  of  tiren,  and  consists 
of  NCjHO,.  Hydrate  of  cyanic  acid  and  water  change  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  ammonia.  If  the  vapor  of  cyanic  acid  be  conducted 
into  alcohol,  we  obtain  allophanate  of  ethyl  nnAeOjS^CJIfig; 
if  the  hydrate  comes  together  with  aldehyd,  there  is  produced 
trigenic  acidy  HO,N3G,H.04,  and  brought  together  with  aqueous 
ammonia,  it  forms  urea  N^G^H^O,.  By  the  action  of  the  vapor 
of  cyanic  acid  upon  amyl  spirit  cyanurenie  acidj  2KOjSfiJI0^ 
arises.  If  hydrocholoric  acid  gas  be  conducted  over  eyanate  of 
eilver,  we  obtain  a  fluid  combination  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  consisting  of  HGl,HO,GyO ;  this  compound  is  decom- 
posed by  ordinary  temperature,  and  becomes  solid  under  evolu- 
tion of  hydrocholoric  and  carbonic  acid,  and  formation  of  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium,  and  oxide  of  uren. 

Cyaniatee.  The  alkali  salts  can  be  heated  to  glowing  without 
suffering  decomposition ;  dissolved  in  water,  they  divide  into  dou- 
ble carbonates  under  evolution  of  ammonia.  If  acid  is  poured 
upon  the  dry  salts,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved.  The  ammonia  tab, 
NH^fO+GyO,  is  known  only  in  aqueous  solution ;  by  evaporation 
it  is  changed  into  urea.  The  potassa  saltj  KO,CyO,  is  best  ob- 
tained, if  by  gentle  heat  we  fuse  8  parts  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
and  3  parts  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  adding,  by  degrees,  15  parts 
protoxide  of  lead,  and  pouring  off  the  eyanate  of  potassa.  Crys- 
tallizes from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  thin,  transparent  leaflets, 
tastes  like  nitrate  of  potassa,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
scarcely  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol.  If  to  the  concentrated 
solution  some  acid  be  added,  eyanate  of  potassa  is  depoated.  If 
it  be  fused  with  potassium,  we  obtain  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
potassa.  The  baryta  salt^  BaO,CyO,  is  obtained  in  small  prisms, 
if  a  solution  of  eyanate  of  potassa  be  mixed  with  acetate  of  ba- 
ryta and  then  with  alcohol.  The  iilver  eattj  AgO,CyO,  is  ob- 
tained by  double  decomposition,  as  a  white  precipitate  which  dis- 
solves in  ammonia ;  from  the  solution,  by  evaporation^  we  obtain 
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large  crystals,  which  consist  of  cyanate  of  silver  and  ammonia. 
Gives,  by  heating,  dicyanide  of  silver,  Ag^Cy. 

Cyanate  of  methyl:  MeO,GyO.  If  cyanate  of  potassa  be 
distilled  with  methyloxyd-sulphate  of  potassa,  we  obtain  a  mix- 
ture of  cyanate  and  cyanurenate  of  methyl.  The  former  is  very 
Tolatile,  and  can  be  removed  from  the  latter  by  distillation ;  fluid, 
and  gives  with  ammonia  a  crystallizable  compound,  which  con- 
sists of  NjC^H^Oj,  and  is  named  acetyl-urea.  Cyanate  of  ethyly 
AeO,CyO,  is  obtained  in  like  manner.  Very  mobile  fluid,  strong- 
ly refracting  light,  not  so  heavy  aa  water ;  the  vapor  strongly 
excites  to  tears.  Gives,  with  ammonia,  a  body  crystallizing  in 
prisms,  asNjC^HgOj,  the  so-called  metacetyl-urea.  If  cyanate  of 
methyl  be  treated  with  water,  we  obtain,  under  evolution  of  car- 
bonic acid,  a  crystallizable  body  of  the  same  constitution.  Cya- 
nate of  amylj  AmO,CyO,  is,  in  like  manner,  produced.  Fluid, 
boils  at  100^,  and  gives  with  ammonia  a  combination  ssN^C 
Hj^O^  or  the  amyhurea. 


IS 


Acetyl-urea,  ....  (NgC,H^O,)+  CHj. 
Metacetyl-urea,  .  •  .  (N,C,H^O,)+2C3Hj. 
Amyl-urea,     ....     (N^CaH^O  J  +  SC^H^. 

{Compare  Urea.) 

If  cyanide  of  potassium  be  melted  together  with 
Bulphur  by  gentle  heat,  and  the  melted  mass  dissolved  g^p^i^^'^  '^^ 
in  water,  thus  are  obtained  after  evaporation  crystals, 
which  consist  of  K+NG^S^;  and  if  these  crystals  are  distilled 
with  phosphoric  acid,  there  goes  over  the  so-called  hydrosulpho- 
cyanic  acid,  H-l-NC^,.      If  we  let  this  acid  act  upon  metallic 
oxides,  thus  are  obtained,  under  formation  of  water,  metal  com- 
pounds, which  consist  of  M-fNC^S,;  hydrosulphuric  acid  decom- 
poses these  compounds  under  production  of  sulphide  of  metal  and 
nydrosulphocyanic  acid.   Hence  it  follows  that  hydrosulphocyanic 
acid  cannot  correspond  to  the  formula  HS-fCyS,  but  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  hydrogen  acid  of  a  sulphur-containing  radical. 
Besides  the  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  still  the  hydrobisulphocyanic 
acid  is  known,  which  consists  of  H-f  NC^S,.   If  we  assume  in  the 
compound  a  sulphur-holding  radical  then  the  formulae  are : — 

Hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  H-f  (NC^SJeaHydrorhodanic  acid, 
Hydrobisulphocyanic   "     H-l-(NC,S3)=aHydroxanthanic  acid. 

These  compounds,  however,  can  also  be  compared  with  hydro- 
ferrocyanic  and  hydroplatinumcyanic  acid.  They  then  contain 
cyanide  of  sulphur  paired  with  sulphur,  and  their  formulae  are:— 

Hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  .  •  H-f(CySl^S, 
Hydrobisulphocyanic  **      .    .    H+(CySg)^S. 
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The  latter  view  is  adopted  below. 

Hydro9ulphocyanic  Add:    H+(CyS)^S.     It  is 
Sanic  acFtL^     found  in  mustard-seed,  and  in  the  saliva  of  men  and 

of  sheep.  The  anhydrous  acid  is  obtained  if  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  mercury  be  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  We 
obtain  oily  drops,  which  immediately  stiffen  crystalline.  The  an- 
hydrous acid  quickly  decomposes  into  hydrobisulphocyanic  acid 
under  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  If  we  distil  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  with  concentrated 
phosphoric  acid,  we  thus  obtain  hydrous  acid  of  very  soar  taste  and 
suffocating  odor;  possesses  the  specific  gravity  of  1.022;  boils  at 
103^,  and  crystallizes  at  — 14°.  The  solution  of  the  acid  colon 
the  most  dilute  solution  of  peroxide  of  iron  salts  blood-red.  The 
products,  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrie  acid  and  ehlo- 
rine  upon  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and  hydrosulphocyanic  acid 
are  described  at  uren ;  likewise  the  products,  which  are  obtained 
by  heating  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium. 

Sulphoci/anides  of  Metah  (Rhodanmetalle).    We 
o^metoia      ^'  obtain  sulphocyanides  of  metals:    1st,  by  treating 

the  metallic  oxide  with  aqueous  sulphohydrocyanic 
acid ;  2dly,  if  cyanide  of  an  alkali  metal  be  fused  together  with 
sulphur;  3dly,  if  cyanogen  gas  be  conducted  over  the  higher  sul- 
phur compounds  of  the  alkali  metals  in  glowing  heat;  the  insoluble 
are  obtained  by  double  decomposition.  The  sulphocyanides  of 
the  alkali  metals  suffer  no  decomposition  even  in  the  glowing 
heat.  The  heavy  metal  compounds,  by  glowing  in  a  closed  vessel, 
generally  give  nitrogen,  sulphocarbonic  acid,  and  cyanogen  gas, 
whilst  sulphides  of  metal  remain  behind.  The  soluble  compounds 
give,  with  peroxide  of  iron,  a  blood-red  color ;  if  we  treat  them 
in  their  solution  with  chlorine^  a  yellow  body  is  deposited.  They 
are  mostly  soluble  in  water. 

Sulphocyanide  of  Ammonium:  NH^-f(CySpS;  is  obtained  by 
direct  saturation;  it  is  also  formed,  besides  other  products,  when 
a  solution  of  sulphocarbonic  acid  in  alcohol  is  saturated  with  am- 
monia; easily  soluble  deliquescent  salt.  Sulphocyanide  of  po- 
tassiumj  K+(CyS)^S.  The  crystallized  salt  resembles  nitrate  of 
potassa;  easily  soluble  in  water;  possesses  a  cooling  salty  taste; 
fuses,  when  the  air  is  excluded,  without  suffering  decomposition, 
and  stiffens  to  a  radiated  crystalline  mass.  SeaquistUpJiocyanide 
of  iron^  Fe,-|-3(CySpS.  After  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  hy- 
drate of  peroxide  of  iron  in  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  there  re- 
mains a  red  deliquescent  mass  behind;  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  Sulphocyanide  of  zinCj  Zn  +  (CySpS,  crystalliies  in 
rhombic  prisms;  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Sulphih 
cyanide  of  lead^  Pb  +  (CyS)"'S,  is  obtained  by  double  decomposi- 
tion ;  it  deposits  yellow  crystals,  which  increase  to  great  size  and 
possess  a  strong  lustre.     Decomposes,  in  contact  with  water,  into 
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a  basic  salt  and  hydrosulphocyamo  acid.  Sulphocyanide  of  silvevj 
Ag+ (078)^8,  appears  as  a  cheesy  precipitate ;  crystallizes  from 
the  ammonia  solution  in  white  scales. 

Sulphocyanide  of  Methyl:  Me+(CyS)'"S,  is  ob- 
tained, if  eqaal  parts  of  metbyloxyd-salphate  of  lime  Salt-like   com- 
and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  in  concentrated  so-  ph^yanogen 
lution,  are  distilled.     Colorless,  transparent  fluid  of  with  organio 
leek-like  odor,  of  1.115  sp.  gr. ;  boils  at  132°.     Is  radicals. 
decomposed  by  chlorine^  under  formation   of  para-  of  methyl!"^^ 
chloride  of  cyanogen  and  a  fluid  oil. 

Sulphocyanide    of  Ethyl:   Ae+(CyS)'"S,  is  in 
like  manner  obtained.     Completely  colorless,  thin-  ^^  ethjSf*^  * 
flowing  fluid,   strongly  refracting  light,   of   sweet 
anise-like  taste,  and  penetrating  meroaptan-like  odor;  sp.  gr.  1.02 ; 
boils  at  146°.    Nitric  acid  decomposes  the  compound  under  the 
formation  of  sulphoethyl-sulphurio  acid.     Bromine  forms,  with 
the  same,  a  crystallizable  compound.   Sulphocyanide 
of  amyi,  Am+(Cy8rS  ;  oiMike  fluid,  boils  at  195°.  Ky7 
Gives,  with  nitric  acid,  sulphamyl-sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphocyanide  of  Allyl  (Etheric  Mustard  Oil), 
All-KCy8pS,  is  formed  by  decomposition  of  my-  SulphcKjyanide 
ronio  acid,  occurring  in  black  mustard  seed,  under  ^MusUrd  oil.) 
co-operation  of  myrosin.  If  the  seed  be  some  time 
digested  with  water  and  then  distilled,  the  distillate  contains 
mustard  oil.  Also,  spoonwort  and  horseradish  give  mustard  oil, 
by  distillation.  If  the  compound  of  sulphide  of  mercury-allyl, 
with  chloride  of  mercury-allyl  {v.  Allyl)  be  heated  with  sulpho- 
cyanide of  potassium,  mustard  oil  goes  over  at  130°.  Pure  mus- 
tard oil  is  a  colorless  fluid  of  exceeding  strong  exciting  odor,  and 
extremely  burning  taste ;  brought  upon  the  skin,  it  soon  draws 
a  blister.  8p.  gr.  1.009 ;  boik  at  140° ;  easily  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether.  Nitric  acid  attacks  mustard  oils  very  actively ;  in 
the  beginning  we  obtain  a  sulphur-yellow,  porous,  resinous,  mass, 
nitroeinapyl-resiny  If^G^Jli^S^+SNO^y  which,  by  farther  action, 
18  converted  into  nitrosynapylic  acid,  under  formation  of  sulphuric 
acid.  If  the  mustard  oil  be  treated  with  great  excess  of  baryta 
water  in  the  heat,  we  thus  obtain  carbonate  of  baryta  and  a  base 
nnapolin,  N^Cj^H^O, ;  the  same  decomposition  follows,  if  it  be 
treated  with  aqueous  alkali  or  with  freshly  precipitated  oxyhydrate 
of  lead;  in  the  last  case  are  formed  carbonate  of  lead  and  sulphide 
of  lead,  2(C,H^S,)  +  6PbO-h2HO-Ci,Hi,N,0,+4PbS+2(Pb 
0,C0,).  If  mustard  oil  be  shaken  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia, 
thus  vanishes,  by  degrees,  the  odor  of  the  oil,  and,  after  a  little 
time,  the  whole  stiffens  to  a  crystalline  mass,  thioiinnaminy  N^C, 
HgS,.  If  mustard  oil  be  brought,  by  drops,  into  an  alcoholic  po- 
tassa  solution,  carbonate  of  potash  is  deposited  under  violent 
reaction.    From  the  alcoholic  solution,  water  precipitates  an  oily 
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compound  which  consists  of  NjCj^Hj^SjOj,  immediately  arises  still 
another  peculiar  compound,  containing  potassium.  Salts  ofpen^X" 
ide  of  iroTiy  are  not  colored  red  by  a  watery  solution  of  mustard 
oil. 

Sydrohisulphocyanic  Acid  (Hydrohypersulphocy- 
Hydrosulpho-  gpic  Acid,  Hydroxanthanic  Acid):  H+(CyS^^S. 
acid!^*^'"^        Wo  mix  a  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sdpho- 

cyanide  of  potassium  with  6  to  8  fold  volume  strong 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  white  pap,  which  is  separated,  becomes 
yellow  by  degrees ;  after  24  );iours  this  is  changed  into  fine  nee- 
dles, which  are  washed  with  water.  Crystallizes  from  the  hot 
aqueous  solution  in  beautiful  yellow  needles,  which  are  almost 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling,  and  somewhat 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  acid  decomposes  at  240^, 
and,  under  deposition  of  sulphur,  falls  into  hydrosulphocyanie 
acid,  sulphocarbonic  acid,  and  compounds  poor  in  sulphur,  there 
remaining,  at  last,  only  melamin  ;  according  to  other  accounts, 
the  residue  contains  hydromellan.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  the 
acid  into  carbonic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  ammonia.  OhhrtM^ 
in  like  manner,  produces  decomposition  under  formation  of  chlo- 
ride of  sulphur,  of  cyanogen,  and  hydrocholoric  acid,  and  a  brown- 
red  substance.  Brought  in  contact  with  ammoniaj  sulphur-milk 
is  separated,  and,  in  the  yellow  solution,  is  found  neither  sulphide 
of  ammonium  nor  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.     By  the  action 

of  alkalies  upon  hydrobisulphocyanio  acid,  a  mix- 
nides^fmotals.  *^^®   ^®  formed   of  sulphocyanides   of  metals  and 

bisulphocyanides.  Bisulphocyanide  of  leady  Pb+ 
(CyS,)S,  falls  as  a  chrome  yellow  powder,  if  acetate  of  lead  be 
added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  hydrobisulphocyanio  acid  ;  nitrate  of 
silver  is  colored  yellow,  and  bichloride  of  mercury  yellowish  white. 
Selenium    and       Selenium  behaves  to  cyanogen  exactly  like  sul- 

cyanogen. .  phur. 

Compounds  of  Protochloride  of  Cyanogen:  CyCl,  is  obtained  if 
cyanogen  with  chlorine  gas  be  brought  together  with  an  aqueous 
the  halogens,  solution  of  hydrocyauic  acid,  or  with  moistened  cy- 
anogen.^  ^^  ^^"  ^^^^^  ^f  mercury.  Is  gaseous  at  common  tempera- 
ture, of  insupportable  odor,  exciting  tears,  very 
caustic,  and  extremely  poisonous.  Is  solid  at  — 18  ,  and  appears 
in  long  transparent  needles ;  under  the  pressure  of  4  atmospheres 
it  is  a  colorless  clear  liquid.  Water  absorbs  25  volumes,  ether 
50,  and  alcohol  100.  Fluid  chloride  of  cyanogen,  in  a  tube 
closed  by  fusion,  changes,  after  some  time,  into  solid  metachloride 
of  cyanogen  asNgCflClg. 

If  chlorine  be  conducted  into  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  cold,  we  thus  obtain  chloride  of  ammonium, 
and  a  body  which  forms  long,  tender,  silvery  crystals,  sliehtly  solable 
in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  consists  of 
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NCgH^O.Cl,  and  contains  the  elements  of  8(C^H3)0+  2(CyCl)+ 
5H0.  If  chloride  of  cyanogen  be  conducted  into  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  mercury  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  we  obtain  an  oily  fluid 
which  must  consist  of  2AeO  +  CyCl.  If  we  let  chlorine^  in  ex- 
ceeds, act  upon  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  aqueous  solution,  we  thus  ob- 
tain hydrochloric  acid  and  a  fluid  compound  which  boils  at  20^, 
powerfully  excites  tears,  and  consists  of  N3C^Cl,Haa2(CyCl)+H 
Cy.  Chloride  of  cyanogen  forms,  with  ammonia  gas^  a  white 
crystalline  body  ■■2NH3+CyCl,  which  is  not  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Metaehhride  of  Cyanogen  (solid  Chloride  of  Cyanogen) :  NgO^ 
CIsaCysClj,  arises  by  transposition  of  the  preceding  compound. 
Is  obtained,  when  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  is  decomposed  by 
dry  chlorine  in  the  sunlight.  Crystallizes  in  white  needles;  of 
slight  taste,  and  mouse-like  odor;  sp.  gr.  1.32;  melts  at  140^; 
sublimes  at  190^ ;  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Boiled  with  water  we  obtain  hydrochloric  and 
cyanurenic  acid.  Brought  together  with  ammonia  gasj  a  white 
powder  is  formed  saSNHj+CyjClj. 

Bichloride  of  Cyanogen:  CyCl,,  must  be  obtained  if  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury  be  exposed*  to  the  sun- 
light in  a  bottle  filled  with  chloritie  gas.  We  obtain  a  heavy  oil- 
like fluid.  If  the  alcoholic  solution  be  mixed  with  water,  a  solid 
body  is  deposited.  If  into  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine  gas  we 
bring  a  boiling  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  there  separates 
in  the  sunlight  a  heavy  oily  liquid  of  extremely  strong  odor, 
exciting  tears,  and  a  caustic  taste;  it  consists  of  !N^2C0Cl7=>2(Cy 
^'s)+^3^V     ^^  nitric  acid  oxidizes  the  compound,  we  obtain  a 

yet  caustic  product  -NjC^Cl^O.-CyClj+Cyj  ^J. 

Protobromide  of  Cyanogen :  CyBr  is  obtained  like  «      . ,    ^ 
protochloride  of  cyanogen;    crystallizes   in    white,  c^unogen? 
slender,  long  prismatic  needles;   possesses  a  pene- 
trating disagreeable  odor;  extremely  poisonous,  and  very  volatile. 
Gives,  with  ammonia^  a  fluid  compound  n6NH3-|-CyBr,  which,  in 
the  air,  becomes  solid  under  evolution  of  ammonia.     This  solid 
Jiwiy  is2NH3+CyBr. 

Protiodide  of  Cyanogen :  Cyl,  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing  cyanide  of  mercury  with  iodine  and  some  water  cyanogen. 
in  a  flask  with .  a  long  neck.     In  the  neck  of  the 
flask  the  iodide  of  cyanogen  condenses  in  slender,  woolly  needles ; 
possesses  a  highly  penetrating  odor,  strongly  exciting  the  eyes, 
and  a  biting  taste.     Easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
If  the  aqueous  solution  be  shaken  with  mercury,  thus  we  obtain 
iodide  of  mercury  and  cyanogen.     Gives,  with  ammonia^  a  fluid 
compound  ^SNHj-l-Cyl,  which  becomes  solid  at  50^  under  form- 
ation of  NH3,CyI. 
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PARAB AN : 
Pr=NC5=N,Ce. 

Parahanic  Acid:  HO,PrO,=«2HO,Pr04,  is  obtained,  if  1  pari 
uric  acid  is  dissolved  in  8  parts  moderately  concentrated  nitric 
acid  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  syrup-thickness  {v.  Uric  Acid). 
Crystallizes  in  hexagonal,  very  sour-tastmg  prisms;  easily  soluble 
in  water;  is  not  decomposed  m  the  aqueous  solution,  even  by  the 
presence  of  acid  itself;  on  the  contrary,  the  parabanates  are  con- 
verted into  oxalic  acid  by  the  slightest  warming  under  abaorption 
of  2  atoms  water. 

FULMINAN: 

By  fnlminan  is  understood  a  hypothetical  radical  polymeric 
with  cyanogen,  of  which  it  is  assumed  that  it  forms  with  (Mnde  of 
zinCy  of  copper^  of  mercury^  and  of  mlveVy  or  with  their  metals, 
paired  radicals,  which,  with  2  or  3  atoms  oxygen,  produce 'acids 
which  with  bases  give  violently  exploding  salts,  named  fulminates. 
According  to  one  view  are  given,  di£ferent  fulminio  acids  corre- 
sponding to  the  formulae 

Zinc-fulminic  acid,  .     .  •  .  HO  +  (ZnOrFuO,. 

Copper-fulminic "   .     .  •  .  HO+(CuOrFnCL. 

Mercury-fulminic  acid,  .  .  HO+(Hg50)^FuOj|. 

Silver-fulminic         "   .  .  •  HO+(AgO)^FuO^ 

Fulminate  of  silver  consists,  then,  of  Ag+0(AgO)'^FuOj|.  If 
hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  this  compound,  only  half  of  tbe 
silver  is  precipitated  as  chloride  of  silver,  under  formation  of 
HO+(AgO)^Fu03;  hence  it  follows  that  fulminate  of  silver  can- 
not be  denoted  by  2AgO+NjC403,  for,  according  to  this  formula, 
both  atoms  of  silver  would  be  precipitated.  According  to  the 
other  view,  it  is  assumed  that  the  metal  is  an  essential  constituent 
of  a  radical  ^(MNiG^),  which,  with  3  atoms  of  oxygen,  forms 
fulminic  acid,  and  this  view  is  below  assumed.  According  to  a 
third  opinion,  the  fulminic  acids  are  paired  combinations  of  ni- 
trogen-metal with  NC4O3;  the  silver-fulminic  acid  then  consists  of 
HO + ( AgN)'"NC403.  The  mercury-fulminate  of  protoxide  of  me^ 
cury  (fulminating  mercury)  and  the  silver-fulminate  of  silver  (fol- 
minating  silver)  are  obtained,  if  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  either  metal  be  brought  together  with  alcohol,  under 
evolution  of  nitrogen  gas,  or  if  NO^  be  conducted  into  the  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  salts  named.  If  silver-fulminate  of  silver, 
'^sO+(AgN3G4)03,  be  digested  with  metallic  sine  or  cppper,  thus 
we  obtain  zinc-fulminate  or  copper-fulminate  under  precipitation 
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of  silver.  The  metal-fulminic  acids,  as  well  as  their  salts,  all  pos- 
sess the  capability  of  violently  exploding,  hence  their  production 
and  treatment  must  take  place  with  the  greatest  caution. 

Zinc-fulminic    Acid:    H0(ZnN,CJ03,    is    ob-         f  i  •  • 
tained,  if  the  solution  of  the  baryta  salt  be  accurate-  ^^"    °^""° 
ly  decomposed,  by  sulphuric  acid.     Known  only  in 
aqueous  solution,  it  reacts  acid,  and  possesses  an  odor  like  hydro- 
cyanic acid*     The  salts  are  best  obtained  if  the  baryta  salt  be 
precipitated  by  a  sulphate.     The  potassa  aaU  crystallizes  in  small 
oolorless  rhombic  prisms,  reacts  alkaline,  easily  soluble  in  water. 
The  baryta  mU  crystallizes  in  small  shining  prisms ;  it  is  obtained 
by  decomposing  the  zinc  salt  with  baryta ;  easily  soluble  in  water. 
The  zinc  mU^  ZnO+(ZnN2C4)03.     We  digest  metallic  zinc  a  long 
time  with  mercury-fulminate  of  protoxide  of  mercury,  and  evap- 
orate the  obtained  solution  in  a  vacuum.     Crystallizes  in  thin, 
white,  rhombic  scales,  which  no  longer  dissolve  in  water.   Explodes 
Tiolently  at  176^. 

Copper-fulminic  Acid:  HO-f-CCuNjCJO,.  Only 
known  in  combination  with  protoxide  of  copper  ■bCu  {q^^  .°^' 
©-^(CuNjOJOg.  The  copper  salt  is  obtained  by 
shaking  copper  filings  with^mercury-fulminate  of  protoxide  of  mer- 
cury. Crystallizes  in  light  green  hexagonal  pyramids ;  explodes 
with  extreme  violence,  and  a  large  white  flame.  The  ammonia 
Molt  is  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  into  urea  and  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  ammonium. 

Mercury-fulminate  of  Protoxide  of  Mercury  (Ful- 
minaUng  Mercury) :  Hg,0+(HgJJ,CJO..     Half  an  ^^^t 
ounce  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in  6  ounces  nitric  acid 
of  1.3  sp.  gr.,  in  a  vessel  placed  in  hot  water,  and  to  the  solution 
cooled  to  12°  4oz.  alcohol  of  0.833  sp.  gr.  are  added.     The  mix- 
ture is  held  in  boiling  water  until  a  white  vapor  is  evolved.     Af- 
ter a  few  minutes  the  fulminating  mercury  separates  as  a  very 
violently  explosive  crystalline  powder. 

Silver-fuiminio  Acid:  H0+(AgNjCJ03,  is  pre-  f  i  «  • 

cipitated  as  a  white  powder,  if  the  potassa  salt  be  ^]^  ^ 
mixed  with  nitric  acid;  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
easily  soluble  in  hot ;  crystallizes  from  the  boiling  solution  in 
needles,  which  explode  with  extreme  violence.  The  potassa  salt 
crystallizes  in  white  shining  leaflets,  tastes  metallic,  dissolves  in 
8  parts  boiling  water ;  chlorides  of  metals  produce,  in  the  solution, 
no  precipitate.  The  silver  salt  (fulminating  silver),  AgO-i-(Ag 
^2^4)^3*  is  obtained  like  fulminating  mercury.  Explodes  the 
most  violently  of  all  fulminates,  by  pressure,  by  the  electric 
spark,  and  by  contact  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  decomposes  the  salt ;  in  the  beginning  silver-fulminic 
acid  becomes  free,  but  it  soon,  by  further  action  of  hydrochlorio 
acid,  is  decomposed  into  chloride  of  silver,  hydrooyanij3  acid,  and 
another  acid  which  is  said  to  consist  of  NC^Cl^-f-H. 
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MELLAN: 

Mellan  (Mellon)  is  a  radical  which,  in  its  chemical  relations, 
agrees  with  cyanogen  in  many  respects.  It  is  formed  when  dry 
chlorine  gas  is  conducted  over  heated  sulphocyanide  of  potamiiam, 
farther  hy  heating  hydrobisulphocyanic  acid,  as  well  as  the  com- 
pounds pf  ammonia  with  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  cyano- 
gen. Pure  fnellanrpotassium  is  obtained,  if  the  residue  which 
remains  after  heating  the  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  (melam) 
be  melted  with  an  equal  weight  of  dry  sulphocyanide  of  potassi- 
um, until  no  more  evolution  of  ammonia,  sulphocarbonic  and 
hydrosulphuric  acid  is  observed,  and,  after  cooling,  if  the  aqneoos 
solution  of  the  fused  mass  be  mixed  with  alcohol.  Mellan-potas- 
sium  separates  in  fine  crystals ;  these  are  washed  with  alcohol, 
then  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  boiled  with  charcoal,  and 
Arom  the  colorless  fluid  the  mellan-potassium  is  precipitated  by 
alcohol.  Pure  mellan  is  obtained  by  heating  mellan-mercury  in  % 
retort.  It  is  of  a  pale  lemon  color,  is  tasteless  and  inodorous, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  acids.  Decomposes 
in  white  heat  into  cyanogen  gas  and  nitrogen  gas.  If  we  boil 
mellan  with  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  eyany- 
lie  actdj  which  has  the  same  constitution  as  cyanurenic  add.  In 
concentrated  sulphuric  acidy  it  is  soluble  without  decomposition. 
By  warming  witn  chlorine,  it  gives  a  white  volatile  body,  which 
irritates  the  eyes.  If  mellan  be  fused  with  hydrate  of  potaBna^  we 
obtain  cyanurenate  of  potassa  under  evolution  of  ammonia. 

Hydromellanie  Acid:  HMll.  If  concentrated 
meurn^thh^^  acetic  acid  be  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  mellan-po- 
Sx)gcn.^^     ^'  tassium,  the  obtained  mass  evaporated  to  dryness, 

and  from  the  residue  the  acetate  of  potassa  extract- 
ed by  alcohol,  there  remains  a  yellowish-white,  earthy,  tasteless, 
and  inodorous  body,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  reddens  litmus- 
paper,  and  consists  of  1  atom  mellan-potassium  and  2  atoms  hy- 
dromellanie acid.  This  body  expels  several  organic  acids  from 
their  compounds,  and  decomposes  iodide  of  potassium.  By 
heating  17  per  cent,  cyanide  of  potassium  remains. 
With  metals.  Mellan  combines  with  potassium  under  appear- 

ance of  fire.  The  insoluble  metal  compounds  are 
obtained  by  double  decomposition.  Sy  glowing,  the  cyanides  of 
metals  evolve  cyanogen  gas  and  nitrogen  gas ;  the  alkali-mellan 
metals  leave  behind  cyanides  of  the  metals ;  the  heavy  metal 
compounds  leave  carburets  of  the  metals. 

Mellan-potassium^  KMll  +  Saq,  crystallizes  from  the  hot  satu- 
rated solution  in  fine,  colorless  needles,  which  efiloresce  in  the  air. 
MeHan^kad,  PbMll+6a^  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  by 
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double  decomposition.    Mellan-ailverj  AgMll,  appears  as  a  jellj- 
like  precipitate,  which,  dried  at  120^,  contains  no  water. 

Sulpho-mellan :  MllS,  is  not  known  isolated.     If 
we  dissolve  the  so-called  sulphide  of  cyanogen  (which  f^^"^  ""^  "'^" 
is  precipitated,  when  chlorine  is  conducted  into  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  and  consists  of  Hydrosulpho- 
N,C,Hy,S,0)  in  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  KS,HS,  °**^^^^  '^'^ 
and  boil  the  solution  12  hours,  thus  is  formed,  upon  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid,  a  precipitate,  which  consists  of  sulphur  and  ht/dro- 
9ulph(hfnellanic  acid.    Ammonia  absorbs  the  acid  of  the  precipi- 
tate in  the  cold;  if  the  solution  be  bleached  by  boiling  with  ani- 
mal charcoal,  we  obtain,  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  the  hydro- 
Bulphomellanic  acid,  as  a  snow-white  body.   Hydrosulpho-mellanio 
acid  consists  of  N^C^H^S^.     It  separates  from  the  boiling  aqueous 
solution  in  white  acicular  crystals;  is  tasteless;  reddens  litmus; 
and  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.    If  we  heat  it  to  150^, 
it  decomposes  into  mellan  and  hydrosulphuric  acid.    Only  1  atom 
of  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  1  atom  of  metal;  it  appears  there- 
fore as  a  paired  acid,  which  contains  3  atoms  of  HS  as  pairling, 
and  its  probable  formula  is  H-K3HS)M11S.     The  „  ,  ^       „ 
mapho^eUan  metah  «M-K3HS)M11S,  can  be  di-  ^eteiT^ 
rectly  obtained;  the  combinations  with  the  alkali 
metals  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallizable;  also 
with  the  heayy  metals  sulpho-mellan,  (8HS)M11S,  forms  crystalliz- 
able compounds;  the  alkali  metal  compounds  evolve  by  heating 
sulphide  of  ammonium  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 


HYDRO  AZOCARBYLS. 


In  this  chapter  a  series  of  organic  compounds  is  treated,  closdy 
allied  to  the  azocarbjls,  by  whose  transposition  they,  in  part,  are 
formed.  All  compounds  of  this  class  have,  in  common  with  those 
of  cyanogen,  great  transposition-power,  and  from  many  ot  their 
relations  it  would  appear  that  they  contain  cyanogen  or  another 
azocarbjl,  or  they  go  over  into  these  easily.  On  account  of  the 
mutability  of  these  compounds,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  upon 
their  rational  formulae,  since,  with  regard  to  their  products  of  de- 
composition, several  may  be  made  with  equal  correctness.  Hoit 
of  the  compounds,  which  are  nearly  all  acids,  i^pear  to  contain 
one  common  substance — uren  as  a  pairling. 

UREN: 
Ur«NCjIL 

By  urcn,  a  ternary  radical  is  understood,  which  is  formed  by  the 
transposition  of  cyanogen  ;  it  is  metameric  with  anhydrous  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  can  unite  in  different  proportions  with  oxygen 
and  sulphur;  these  combinations  have  great  tendency  to  appear 
as  pairlings.     With  the  uren  combinations  may  be  classed: — 

Oxide  of  Uren, UrO,, 

Hydrososulphbiurenic  acid,    .     .  H+(2UrS)'"S, 

Hydrosulphurenic  acid,     .     .     .  H4-(UrSpS, 

Hydrobisulphurenic  acid, .     .     .  H+(UrS,)''S, 

Ilvdrotrisulphurenic  acid,      .     .  H+(UrS,;  S, 

Cyanurenic  acid, 2HO+(UrOJ'^2CyO. 

Et  cetera. 

Oxide  of  Uren  (Insoluble  Cyanuric  Acid):    Ur 
Compounds  of    q^     jf  ^j^^  hydrate  of  cyanic  acid  be  exposed  to  a 

temperature  of  about  0°,  it  is  changed  into  a  white 
Oxide  of  uren.    inodorous,  porcelain-like  mass;    insoluble  in  water, 

alcohol,  ether,  and  acids,  consisting  of  oxide  of  ureo, 
HO,NC,0-(NC,H)0,. 
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If  oxide  of  uren  be  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  is  again  con- 
verted into  hydrate  of  cyanic  acid.  Heated  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid^  it  separates  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  If 
the  solution  of  oxide  "of  uren  in  caustic  alkalies  be  evaporated, 
there  remain  cyanurenio  acid  salts.  With  ammonia,  oxide  of  uren 
forms  a  paired  base — Urea. 

Hydroeulphhiurenie  Add  (Hydroflaveanic  Acid) :  -.  , 
H+(2UrSrS.     This  compound  is  obtained,  when  SS^ 
2  measures  of  cyanogen  gas  and  8  measures  of  hy- 
drosulphuric  acid  gas,  in  moist  state,  come  in  contact  with  each 
other  oyer  mercury.     Yellow  transparent  crystals ;  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol;  the  solution  has  no  acid  reaction ;  very  mu- 
table ;  soluble  without  decomposition  in  potassa-lye,  but  by  boilins 
we  obtain  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
sulphide  of  potassium;  by  being  boiled  with  dilute  lye,  we  obtain 
ammonia,  oxalic  acid,  and  sulphide  of  potassium. 

Hydroiulvhurenic  Acid  {Hydrorubeanio  Acid) :  _  , 
H + (UrS)'^S.     If  we  conduct  cyanogen  gas  and  by-  ^^^^ 
drosulphuric  acid  together  into   alcohol,  with  the 
precaution  that  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  always  present  in  excess, 
small  red  crystals  are  separated,  which,  by  repeated  crystalliza- 
tion from  the  hot  alcoholic  solution,  become  purified.     Beautiful 
orange-red  crystals  are  produced.     By  cautious  heating  it  is  sub- 
limable  ;  but  little  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Chlorine  gas  and 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  when  cold,  do  not  act  upon  this  compound ; 
by  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  oxalic  acid, 
ammonia,  and  hydrosulphuric  acid.   If  to  a  cold  alcoholic  solution 
we  add  acetate  of  lead,  thus  is  produced  a  lively  yellow  precipi 
tate  B*Pb-(-(UrS)S.     If  the  lead  compound  be  boiled  with  water, 
cyanogen  gas  escapes,  PbS  is  formed,  and  the  solution  contains 
hydrosulphurenic  acid  and  hydrosulphbiurenic  acid.     Sulphuren^ 
KCJIS,,  is  metameric  with  hydrosufpho-cyanic  acid. 

ffydrobisulnhurenieAcid:   H-h(UrS,)'^8.     Am-  HydwbUniph- 
moniumbisulphuren,    NH^  4- (Uro,)^,   is    obtaitied  urenic  acid, 
when  1  volume  anhydrous   alcohol,  saturated  with 
ammonia  gas,  is  left  to  stand  one  or  two  hours  in  a  closed  vessel 
with  0.16  volumes  sulpho^carbonic  acid,  and  the  clear  fluid,  quickly 
withdrawn  from  the  separated  sulpho-carbonate  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  is  by  degrees  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  0^.    We 
obtain  crystals  of  the  ammonium  compound.     If  the  salt  be  dis- 
solved in  8  parts  water,  and  to  the  solution  hydrochloric  acid  be 
quickly  added,  the  acid  is  separated  as  an  oily,  colorless  fluid, 
which  is  very  quickly  decomposed.     The  ammonium  compound 
forms  with  the  metal-salts  precipitates  of  bisulphuren-mctals. 

HydrotrUulphurenie  Acid:  H4-(UrS3)'^S.     This  •   i  u. 

acid  is  precipitated  in  shining  crystalline  flakes,  if  ^^*^id! 
chlorine  gas  be  conducted  into  the  solution  of  am- 
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xnoniam-bisulphuren.  Colorless  and  odorless,  but  slightly  sokble 
in  water,  more  easily  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  aceton.  If  the 
freshly  precipitated  acid  be  warmed  with  perchloride  of  iron,  it 
is  colored  deep  blood-red.  By  being  warmed  with  potassa-lye,  it 
is  separated  into  sulphide  of  potassium  and  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium. 

So-called  Sulphide  of  Cyanogen.  If  we  conduct  chlo- 
S™^^  the  oc^  "^®  ^^^^  a  cold  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium, 
tion  of  nitric  acid  there  is  Separated  a  yellow  body,  which  consists  of 
and  chlorine  up-  N^CgH^SgO,  or,  according  to  other  statements,  of 
cyaSJtt'^  N,C,H,S,0,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  combint. 

tion  of  trisulphuren  with  ozysulphuren  BB2(UrS3)+ 

Ur  )  ^*    If  we  digest  for  three  hours  8  parts  of  this  substance, 

which  has  been  called  sulphide  of  cyanogen,  with  4  parts  potassa 
and  25  parts  water,  and  boil  the  mass  half  an  hour,  a  black  sob- 
stance  is  separated,  and  if  to  the  abfiltered  fluid  we  add  dilate 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed.  If  we  dissoWe 
this  precipitate  in  hot  alcohol,  we  obtain  from  the  filtered  solutioa 
by  evaporation  hydrothiocyanic  acidy  which  is  said  to  consist  of 
N,CjoH«S„0,.  A  lemon-colored  crystalline  powder  of  very  sharp 
and  bitter  taste;  dissolves  in  1000  parts  cold  and  2.5  parts  boiliDg 
water.  This  acid  must  be  a  tetra-basic  hydrogen  acid,  which  con- 
tains 2  more  atoms  of  water  of  crystallization.  With  the  bases 
it  forms  thiocyanides  of  metals  and  water.  By  boiling,  it  ezpeb 
carbonic  acid  from  the  alkali  salts. 

If  we  add  chlorine  to  the  boiling  BoltUion  of  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium^  a  yellow  substance  is  precipitated,  said  to  consist  of 
N^CgH3SgO,  whose  alcoholic  solution  forms  yellow  precipitate 
with  salts  of  lead  and  silver.  If  we  boil  the  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  with  nitric  acid,  a  yellow  substance  is 
precipitated^  which  has  probably  the  same  constitution. 

Oyanurenio  Acid  (Cyanuric  Acid,  Pyrouric  Acid): 
C^^anuremo      2HO+(UrOJ'^2CyO=2HO+N3C,HO,-2H-l-OCur 

O4.  This  acid  is  formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
uric  acid  and  of  urea,  in  the  decomposition  of  metachlorcyanogen 
by  water,  in  the  decomposition  of  cyanate  of  potassa  by  acetic 
acid,  etc.  If  we  expose  hydrochlorate  of  urea  to  a  temperature 
of  140^,  we  obtain  chloride  of  ammonium  and  pure  cyanurenic 
acid.  Crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisms  containing  4  atoms  water  of  crystallization,  which  they 
lose  by  gently  heating.  From  the  hot  concentrated  •  sulphuric 
acid  solution  the  acid  is  slowly  separated ;  thus  we  obtain  it  anhy- 
drous, in  four-sided  columns ;  colorless,  odorless,  almost  tasteless; 
reddens  litmus.  Separates  by  distillation  into  hydrate  of  cyanic 
acid.  Cyanurate  of  potaeea^  2K0+Cur04,  is  obtained  when 
acetic  acid  in  small  quantities  is  added  to  a  concentrated  solution 
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of  oyanate  of  potassa.  The  potassa  salt,  which  is  separated,  is 
dissolved  in  potassa,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  alcohol,  by 
which  the  salt  is  precipitated  in  white  needles.  In  contact  with 
water,  it  separates  into  free  potassa  and  acid  cyannrenate  of 
potassa  aB2KO,2HO,2Cur04,  which  crystallizes  in  white  shining  *' 
cubes ;  not  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Cyqnurenate  of  Baryta :  2BaO+CurO^+8aq,  is  precipitated, 
when  to  a  hot  solution  of  the  acid,  an  excess  of  baryta  water  is 
added.  The  acid  baryta  salty  2BaO,2HO,2Cur04,  we  obtain  as  a 
crystalline  powder,  when  baryta  water  is  dropped  into  a  boiling 
solution  of  cyanurenic  acid  so  long  as  the  precipitate  is  redis- 
solved. 

Cyanurenate  of  Silvery  2AgO+CurO^,  is  obtained  when  acetate 
of  silver  is  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  cyanurenic  acid.  A  color- 
less crystalline  powder;  insoluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid,  and 
combines  with  2  atoms  of  ammonia.  If  we  mix  a  hot  solution  of 
the  acid  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  and  then  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  we  obtain  a  crystalline  powder,  which  contains  ammonia,. 
but,  dried  at  800°,  consists  of  8AgO  +  CurO^. 

Cyanurenate  of  Methyl  is  produced  in  small,  colorless  crystals^ 
which  melt  at  140°,  and  evaporate  at  295°. 

Cyanurenate  of  JEthyl  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution ; 
fuses  at  85^ ;  boils  at  276^.  Both  of  these  compounds  are  ob- 
tained when  methyloxyd-sulphate  or  ether-sulphate  of  potassa  is 
distilled  with  cyanurenate  of  potassa;  the  formula  for  these  com- 
pounds is  said  to  be  SMeO  or  8AeO,N3C0O3. 

Mellanurenie  Acid:  N^C^H^O^.    If  perfectly  dry 
urea  be  subjected  to  a  slow  distillation,  most  of  the  ^^^^     ^^ 
urea  is  not  converted  into  cyanurenic  acid  but  into 
mellanurenie  acid;  the  latter  remains,  when  the  residue  is  boiled 
out  with  water.    A  brilliant  white  chalk-like  powder;   insoluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble   in  acids    and  alkalies;  bv  being  long 
treated  with  alkalies,  it  separates  into  ammonia  and  cyanic  acid. 
Mellanurenie  acid  may  be  considered  as  a  paired  compound  of 
urea  with  cyanic  acid  ■B«(N,CjH^OA'"2CyO. 

Allofhanic  Add:  H0+W,C^H3,0^  is  formed 
when  the  vapor  of  hydrate  of  c^nic  acid  is  con-  ^op^^«  «^W- 
ducted  into  anhydrous  alcohol.  We  obtain  allophanate  of  ethyl ; 
the  acid  is  not  known  isolated,  for  it  separates  at  once  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  urea.  If  we  treat  the  oxide-of-ethyl  compound 
with  the  pure  bases,  we  obtain  allophanio  acid  salts ;  but  they 
also  separate,  when  heated,  into  carbonic  acid  salts  and  urea. 
The  potassa  salt  crystallizes  in  leaflets,  like  chlorate  of  potassa. 
The  bixryta  salt  forms  connected  needles ;  if  it 'be  heated  in  a 
retort,  carbonate  of  ammonia  escapes,  and  the  residue  contains 
eyanate  of  baryta. 

Allophanate  of  Ethyl  appears  as  a  white  crystalline  powder, 
22 
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which  out  of  the  alcoholic-etherio  solution  appears,  by  slow  €?•• 

f>oration,  in  clear,  tasteless,  and  odorless  crystals  of  mother-of-pearl 
ustre.     By  dry  distillation,  it  separates  into  alcohol  and  cyan- 
urenic  acid.     If  we  conduct  the  vapor  of  cyanic  acid  into  woodr 
'   ,  ipirit  or  amyl-spirit^  we  obtain  the  corresponding  compound  of 
oxide  of  methyl  or  of  amyl. 

AUophanic  Acid  probably  consists  of  urea — 1  atom  H  pins 
oxalic  acid  =(N,C^H30J,'^C,03=(NC,H,0,rNH^C,0,  or  uren- 
oxydamid-oxalio  acid. 

.  Trigenic  Acid:  HO,N3C8H,0,=HO-KUr,)^C,H, 

Tngemc  aci  .     q^^  j^  ^jj^j^ji^gji  when  the  vapor  of  hydrate  of  cyaoic 

acid  is  conducted  into  aldehyd,  and  the  action  is  lessened  by 
cooling.  A  ropy  mass  remains,  consisting  of  trigenic  acid,  oxide 
of  uren,  and  aldehyd-ammonia.  The  mass  is  boiled  with  mo- 
derately concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filtered;  after  cool- 
ing, trigenic  acid  separates  in  small  stelKform  grouped  prisms; 
tastes  feebly  acid ;  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
By  heating,  it  separates  into  chinolin  and  cyanic  acid. 

.  Uric  Acid  (Lithic  Acid) :  «  2H0,(NC,H,^NHrN, 

Unc  aci  .  CgO^.     Uric  acid  occurs  only  in  tne  animal  body. 

It  is  found  in  the  urine  of  carnivorous  animals,  in  the  urinary 
sediments  in  many  diseases,  it  frequently  causes  the  formation  of 
urinary  calculi.  Uric  acid  is  found  most  abundant  in  the  excre- 
ments of  birds,  snakes,  lizards,  snails,  and  insects,  and  almost 
always  in  combination  with  ammonia  {guano).  The  excrements 
of  large  serpents  are  best  adapted  for  its  production;  we  leaTO 
them  lying  exposed  to  the  air,  until  they  become  nearly  white, 
and  then  they  consist  mainly  of  urate  of  ammonia.  If  we  dis- 
solve this  latter  substance  in  warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acia, 
and  mix  the  clear,  generally  brownish-yellow  solution  with  small 
portions  of  water  (under  constant  stirring)  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
is  produced,  we  obtain  the  uric  acid  as  a  dazzling  white  powder. 
We  can  also  produce  from  the  excrements  pure  urate  of  potassa, 
which  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  White,  tasteless, 
inodorous  crystal  scales,  soluble  in  15,000  parts  cold  and  1800 
parts  boiling  water;  reddens  litmus.  If  hydrochloric  acid  be 
added  to  a  cold  solution  of  urate  of  potassa,  we  obtain  crystals,  in 
the  form  of  scales,  which  contain  1  atom  water  of  crystdilizatioD. 

Decomposition  of  Uric  Acid.  Uric  acid  may  be  considered  as 
a  paired  compound  of  urenimid  with  NjCg04«(NCj|H^,NH),  with 
NgCgO^ ;  further,  N2C,04  contains  the  elements  of  2  atoms  cyanogen 
and  2  atoms  of  oxatylous  acid  2C,0,.  If  urenimid  absorbs  the 
elements  of  2  atoms  water,  we  obtain  urea,  NC^HO^y'^NH^  and  if 
the  elements  of  4  atoms  water  with  2  atoms  oxygen  are  united  to 
NgCgO^,  thus  alloxan  is  formed  osN^CgHgOio.  The  hypothetical 
compound  N^GgO^  has  been  called  urilic  acid.  This  supposition 
explains  satisfactorily  the  phenomena  of  decomposition  exhibited 
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by  nrio  acid.     By  dry  distillation,  uric  acid  separates  into  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  urea,  and  cyanurenic  acid. 

If,  to  a  mixture  of  uric  acid  and  water,  heated  nearly  to  boiling, 
superoxide  of  lead  be  added  as  long  as  its  color  disappears,  we 
thus  obtain  allantoin^  HOyN^C^H^O^  urea  and  oxalic  acid,  with 
the  eyolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  4  atoms  of  uric  acid  "SfiJSX)^ 
+  10HO+O,-HO,N,C,H,O,+2(N,C3H,O0+4C,O3.  If  to  nitrie 
acid  of  1.41  to  1.45sp.  gr.  there  be  gradually  added  half  its 
weight  of  uric  acid  (and  by  this  means  each  heating  be  avoided), 
whilst  equal  quantities  of  nitrogen  gas  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
escape,  and  the  whole  stiffens  to  a  thick  paste  of  alloxan,  simul- 
taneously nitrate  of  ammonia  is  formed.  According  to  the  form- 
ula (NC,H,NH)^,N,Cg04,  by  taking  4  atoms  water  and  2  atoms 
oxygen  N,G,0.  is  changed  into  alloxan;  simultaneously  urenimid, 
by  decomposition  of  water,  separates  into  ammonia  (which  is 
united  with  nitric  acid)  and  into  oxide  of  uren,  NC^HO,,  which  is 
oxidized  by  the  produced  nitrous  acid,  forming  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  whilst  nitrogen  escapes,  NCgHOj-hNO,— 2N4-2CO,4-HO. 
If  dilute  instead  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  be  used,  instead  of 
alloxan,  we  obtain  alloxantin,  N,CgH,0,p;  now  is  N,C,0^+5H0 
+  0«"N,CgH30j^.  If  the  solution  of  unc  acid  in  moderately  con- 
centrated  nitrie  aeid^  be  eyaporated  to  a  certain  degree  after  the 
evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the  alloxan  disappears,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain point  of  concentration  we  obtain  crystals  of  parahanic  add; 
1  atom  alloxan  separates  with  2  atoms  oxygen  into  2  atoms  hy- 
drate of  parabanic  acid,  2  atoms  carbonic  acid,  and  2  atoms 
water,  N,C,H^O,o+03-2(HO,NC30,)-h2CO,+2CO.  If  the  so- 
lution of  parabanic  acid  be  over- saturated  with  ammonia,  it  is 
converted,  under  absorption  of  water  into  oxalurie  acid  N^CoH^ 
O,;  N,CflO^-h4HO-:N,C^H/)j.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solu- 
lation  of  parabanic  acid  in  the  acid  fluid  be  farther  evaporated 
without  being  previously  saturated  with  ammonia,  we  obtain,  un- 
der constant  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  crystals  of  nitrate  of 
urea,  N,C^O^-h4H04-0,=N,C,H^O,-l-4COj^  If  a  solution  of 
uric  acid  in  very  dilute  nitric  acidj  which  contains  alloxantin^  be 
evaporated  so  far  that  the  latter  will  be  separated  in  cooling,  and 
if  then  we  saturate  it  with  ammonia,  the  fluid  is  colored  purple- 
red,  and  there  are  gradually  deposited  shining  green  crystals  of 
murexyd  (testing  uric  acid). 

If  we  treat  uric  acid  with  chlorate  of  potaeea  and  hydrochloric 
acidy  it  completely  separates  into  alloxan  and  urea.  If  we  heat 
dry  uric  actd  in  chlorine  paSj  it  almost  all  disappears,  whilst  hy- 
drochloric and  cyanic  acid  are  formed.  If  into  a  boiling  solution 
of  uric  acid  chlorine  gas  be  conducted,  quadroxalate  of  ammonia 
is  obtained. 

Urates.  Urio  acid  is  a  very  weak  acid ;  it  forms  neutral  and 
acid  salts,  which  either  correspond  to  the  fermuUs  BO,N,<il«HOj 
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and  RO,HO+2(N3C,HO,),  or  2R0+N,C„H,0^  and  RO,HO+ 
N^GjoH^O^.  The  acid  salts  are  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
appear  as  earthy,  tasteless  powders.  Urate  of  potassa,  KO,LiO. 
We  boil  a  solution  of  urio  acid  in  dilute  potassa-Iye,  excluding  the 
air,  until  fine  needles  are  formed,  and  wash  the  salt  with  alcohol. 
A  white,  crystalline  powder,  reacting  strongly  alkaline ;  exposed 
to  the  air  it  changes  into  the  acid  salt  by  forming  carbonate  of 
potassa ;  dissolves  in  36  parts  water  of  15^.  The  acid  satt,  EO, 
UO,2LiOj|,  is  separated  as  a  granular  powder;  not  easily  soluble; 
if  into  the  potassa  solution  of  uric  acid  carbonic  acid  be  conducted, 
the  salt  dries,  forming  a  hard  mass.  Urate  of  soda,  NaO,LiO,+ 
aq ;  crystallizes  from  the  boiling  solution  in  hard  masses,  which  re- 
act alkaline  and  dissolve  in  62  parts  water  at  15^.  The  aeid  soda 
salty  NaO,HO,2LiO„  appears,  after  being  dried,  as  a  white,  light 
powder;  dissolves  in  1150  parts  cold  and  in  124  parts  boiliog 
water.  Urate  of  baryta,  BaO,LiO^ ;  a  heavy,  granular,  alkaline, 
reacting  salt.  The  acid  baryta  salty  BaO,HO,2LiO,+aq9  is  ^ 
white  powder;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Uric  acid 
is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  borax,  also  in  ordinary  phosphnte  of 
soda  as  urate  of  soda. 
Allantoirh :  HO^N.CgHp^,  is  found  in  the  allantoid  fluid  of  the 
cow  and  in  the  liquor  amnii ;  if  the  former  be  evapo- 
decomposition^  rated  to  one- fourth,  it  is  separated  in  crystals.  Al- 
of  uric  acid.      lantoin  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  urio  acid 

by  means  of  superoxide  of  lead.  From  the  hot 
aqueous  solution  water-clear,  shining,  quadrilateral  crystals  form ; 
tasteless;  inodorous;  soluble  in  400  parts  cold  water  and  in  30 
parts  boiling;  by  distillation,  it  separates  into  carbon,  carbonate 
and  cyanate  of  ammonia.  When  exposed  to  heat^  caustic  alkalies 
decompose  it  into  ammonia  and  oxalic  acid.  If  we  treat  urio  acid 
in  alkali  solution  "^txili  ferricyanide  of  potasiiumy  it  is  at  first  con- 
verted into  allantoin,  and  this,  by  turther  decomposition,  into 

lantanuric  acid,  which   is  a  gummy,  acid-reacting 
^n  nono        m^^s ;  easily  soluble  in  water.   Lantanuric  acid  con- 
sists of  HOjNgC^HO^  If  nitrate  of  silver  be  added 
to  a  solution  of  allantoin,  a  white  precipitate  is  produced  consist- 
ing of  AgO,N,C3H,0,. 

Alloxan  (Erythric  Acid) :  N,C,H^0,,j-2H0,N,C, 
°^^°'  HjOg  (?),  arises  by  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid  by 

nitric  acid  of  1.42  sp;  gr.,  or  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  chlorate  of  potassa  upoa  uric  acid.  It  is  best  obtained,  whea 
4  ounces  of  uric  acid  and  8  ounces  moderately  concentrated  nitric 
acid  are  mixed  together,  and  into  the  mixture  1  ounce  of  pulverised 
chlorate  of  potassa  is  gradually  brought.  We  dilute  with  water, 
and  conduct  into  the  clear  solution  hydrosulphuric  acid,  whereby 
alloxan  is  precipitated  as  alloxantin,  whilst  the  nitrate  of  ores 
remains  dissolved.    The  precipitated  alloxantin  is  mixed  with 
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double  its  yolame  of  boiling  water,  and  nitric  acid  added  in  drops 
80  long  as  binoxide  of  nitrogen  escapes.  After  cooling,  alloxan 
is  separated  in  crystals.  In  ordinary  temperature  large  rhombic 
octohedrons  are  formed,  which  contain  6  atoms  water  of  crystal* 
lization,  and  effloresce,  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  crystals, 
obtained  from  the  hot  solution,  are  anhydrous ;  easily  soluble  in 
water;  colors  the  skin  red;  tastes  unpleasantly  metallic,  brin^y, 
and  acid ;  reddens  litmus,  but  does  not  unite  with  bases.  If  the 
solution  be  boiled  a  short  time,  8  atoms  of  alloxan  separate  into 
2  atoms  allantoin,  2  atoms  of  hydrate  of  parabanic  acid,  and  2 
atoms  carbonic  acid ;  treated  with  superoxide  of  lead  carbonic  acid 
and  urea  are  obtained. 

^/foaranrtn  .•N,C,HOjo=2HO,N,C,H303,  is  formed,  -^<>"^^ 
Ist.  By  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  uric  acid ;  2d.  When 
hydrosulphurie  acid  is  conducted  into  a  cold  solution  of  alloxan, 
under  separation  of  sulphur ;  also  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  upon  alloxan.  Alloxantin  crystallizes  from  the  boil- 
ing aqueous  solution  in  oblique,  quadrilateral,  colorless  prisms, 
which  contain  3  atoms  of  water;  reddens  litmus;  not  easily  solu- 
ble in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  boiling.  If  to  the  cold  solutioii 
baryta  water  be  added,  a  yiolet-blue  precipitate  is  formed,  which, 
by  being  warmed  again  disappears.  If  a  solution  of  alloxantin  in 
water  freed  from  air,  be  boiled  a  long  time,  it  colors  the  liquid  a 
reddish  purple.  'But  the  color  soon  disappears,  and  in  cooling 
nramil  is  separated,  and  from  the  yellow  solution  we  obtain  crys- 
tals of  murexyd ;  at  last,  the  solution  stiffens  to  a  gelatinous  mass. 
Alloxantin  and  ammonia  give  uramil  and  alloxan.  Dilute  nitric 
acid  conyerts  alloxantin  into  alloxan  in  the  same  manner  as  sele- 
nious  acid.  If  a  boiling  solution  of  alloxantin  be  mixed  with  am* 
monia^  and  boiled  until  the  red  color  vanishes,  and,  when  the 
temperature  has  fallen  to  70^,  if  the  fluid  be  added  by  drops  to  a 
pure  solution  of  alloxan^  the  latter  is  colored  deep  purple-red, 
and,  in  cooling,  crystals  of  murexyd  are  deposited. 

Alloxanic  Add:  HOjNC^HO^.  If  to  a  warm  so-  AUoxanicacid. 
Intion  of  alloxan  baryta  water  be  gradually  added, 
until  the  fluid  begins  to  be  turbid,  alloxanate  of  baryta  is  thus 
separated.  One  atom  of  alloxan  separates  into  2  atoms  alloxanic 
acid.  From  the  baryta  compound  it  is  separated  by  gentle  heat 
and  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  Crystallizes  in  small  prisms; 
tastes  sharply  acid ;  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  in  6  parts  alco- 
hol. If  the  aqueous  solution  be  heated  above  60^,  carbonic  acid 
is  evolved,  whilst  leucoturic  acid  and  difluan  are  formed.  Warmed 
with  nitric  acid  alloxanic  acid  is  converted  into  parabanic  acid. 
Alloxanic  acid  decomposes  the  carbonates  and  acetates,  and  dis- 
solves zinc,  whilst  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved.  It  forms  neutral^ 
acid,  and  basic  salts  ;  the  neutral  and  the  acid  salts  of  the  alkalies 
are  soluble  and  crystallizable ;  the  neutral  salts  of  the  alkali 
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earths  and  of  the  heavy-metal  oxides  are  not  easily  solable;  the 
acid  salts,  on  the  contrary,  all  dissolve  easily.     If  their  solutions 
are  boiled,  they  separate  into  urea  and  meaoxalates. 
Thionuric  acid.       Thionuric  Acid:    2H0  +  N3C,H,S,0„  -  2H0+ 

(N3C8H,Ofl)'"2S03.  If  a  solution  of  alloxan  over- 
saturated  with  sulphurous  acid  be  afterwards  saturated  with  am- 
monia and  then  heated  to  boiling,  after  cooling,  thionurate  of  am- 
monia is  separated  in  shining  leaflets.  Thionuric  acid  is  obtained 
when  the  salt,  dissolved  in  water,  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of 
lead,  and  the  obtained  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  hydrosulphurie 
acid.  It  appears  as  a  very  sour-tasting,  crystalline  mass ;  easily 
soluble  in  water.  If  the  aqueous  solution  be  boiled,  it  separates 
into  sulphuric  acid  and  uramil. 

Uramil:  Nfi^Bifi^.  Uramil  is  separated  from  the 
Uramil.  j^^^.  ]jqQ^^  j^  j^^^p j  shining  needles;  insoluble  in  wa- 

ter, but  easily  soluble  in  ammonia.  If  it  be  warmed  with  oxide 
of  silver  or  oxide  of  mercury^  we  obtain,  by  reduction  of  the  oxides, 
alloxan,  and  murexyd.  The  ammoniacal  solution  of  uramil,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  is  colored  at  once  rose-red,  and  if  the  solution 
be  evaporated  in  the  air,  by  absorption  of  oxygen,  murexyd  is 
formed.  If  to  a  solution  of  uramil  and  ammonia,  alloxan  be 
added,  we  obtain  murexyd  and  dialurio  acid.  Since  a  Molution  of 
uric  acid  ¥n  dilute  nitric  add  may  contain  alloxan  and  aUoxanttn, 
and  the  latter  may^  by  presence  of  ammonia^  be  converted  into 
uramil  and  alloxan^  it  is  evident^  tftatj  when  a  solution  of  uric  acid 
in  nitric  acid  is  saturated  with  ammonia^  whether  the  air  be  admit- 
ted or  not^  murexyd  must  be  formed. 
Uramiiic  acid.         Uramilic  Acid :  N^Cj^Hj^O^     If  uramil  be  boiled 

a  long  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  cooling, 
uramilic  acid  is  separated  in  brightly  shining  prisms.     2  atoms 
of  uramil  plus  3  atoms  water  are  equal  to  1  atom  uramilic  acid 
and  1  atom  ammonia. 
Murexyd.  JBTurea^yd  (Purpurate  of  Ammonia):  N^fi^RJ)^ 

This  substance,  together  with  alloxan,  alloxantiD, 
and  uramil,  which  are  the  proximate  cause  of  its  formation,  is 
the  most  wonderful  product  of  the  decomposition  of  uric  add. 
The  following  equations  may  serve  to  explain  its  production: — 

3  atoms  alloxantin,  N-Cj^H  gO-.      f  ^     . ,  -kt  n  n  a 

4  «     ammonia    N      H        « ^  1  ^^^  murexyd,  N^C,.H„0„ 
4  ammonia,    1^4     ^12^         \  Q     «     vatAr  H  0 
1      "    oxygen,                    0        [^                   '                 ^   \ 

Farther : — 

3  atoms  uramil,     Ng  C-^H.-O,.      Tix       -«  jxt/^tta 
1      «     ammonia, N     V,    '-n**°""»""f^<'' N»C«gaO- 

4  «     oxygen,  Q,      [^  »to»«  ^""^h  ^^» 
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Farther: — 


4  atoms  uramil      N  C  H  0        f  ^  ^^^^  murexyd,  N,oOj»,H„0,^ 
*.  atoms  uramiu     JS,.^^ti^u..      )^     ,,     alloxan,     N.CgH.O, 


^°    *  •      ( 6  atoms  water,  Ha  O5 


We  obtain  murexyd:  Ist.  When  equal  parts  uramil  and  oxide 
of  mercury,  difTused  in  30  parts  water,  is  slowly  heated  to  boiling, 
whilst  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  are  added ;  from  the  filtered  solu- 
tion murexyd  is  deposited  in  crystals;  2d.  We  evaporate,  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  a  solution  of  uramil  in  ammonia ;  3d.  We  dis- 
solve in  boiling  water  2  parts  alloxantin  and  3.5  parts  aqueous 
alloxan,  and  when  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  70^,  we  add  to 
saturation  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  after  a  few  minutes  crystals  of 
murexyd  are  deposited;  4th.  The  solution  of  uric  acid  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  saturated  with  ammonia,  is  evaporated  by  gentle  heat. 
Murexyd  crystallizes  in  small,  short,  quadrilateral  prisms;  two 
surfaces  reflect  green  light,  like  the  sheath-wings  of  cantharides, 
both  of  the  others  show  an  intermingling  of  brown;  by  being  rub- 
bed, it  is  formed  into  a  red  powder,  which,  under  the  polishing 
iron,  assumes  a  green  metallic  lustre.  It  is  dissolved  only  in  small 
quantity  in  water,  with  red  color,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  If  the  aqueous  solution  be  boiled  a  short  time,  the  murexyd 
is  decomposed,  whilst  a  yellow  gelatinous  substance  is  formed. 
If  we  lead  hydrosulphuric  acid  into  the  solution,  leaflets  of  mu- 
rexan  are  precipitated,  and  the  solution  contains  alloxantin  and 
ammonia.  If  we  drop  nitrate  of  potassa  into  a  boiling  solution 
of  murexyd,  dark-red  crystals  of  purpurate  of  potassa  are  sepa- 
rated. The  baryta  compound  appears  as  a  dark-green  crystalline 
powder.  Some  chemists  consider  murexyd  as  an  ammonia-salt, 
and  give  the  formula  NH^04-N,CiftH^O,o+2aq.  The  preceding 
formula  is,  at  all  events,  to  be  preferred.  If  we  add  hydrochloric 
acid  to  murexyd,  murexan  is  separated,  and  the  solution  contains 
alloxap,  alloxantin,  urea,  and  ammonia;  a  purpuric  acid  is  in 
pure  state  unknown. 

Murexan  (Purpuric  Acid) :   N^Ci^HgOio,  appears 
as  a  very  light  silky  lustred  powder;  easily  soluble     ^®^*'^* 
in  alkalies.     If  the  colorless,  ammoniacal  solution  be  evaporated 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  murexyd  remains. 

If  caffein  be  decomposed  by  chlorine,  we  obtain,  according  to 
the  duration  of  the  action,  several  products  in  different  propor- 
tions,   which   are  directly  allied  to  the   products  of  uric   acid. 
These  products  are  amelinie  acid^  murexoin^   and   ... 
eholestrophan,     Caffein,  which  is  mentioned  in  con-  murexoin  *a*^ 
nection  with  the  organic  bases,  appears  as  a  paired  eholestrophan. 
compound  of  hydrocyanate  of  methylamin  with  a  • 
substance,  N^Ci^H^O^,  which  may  be  considered  as  uric  acid,  in 
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"which  uren-imid  is  substituted  by  2C2H3;  hence  its  formula  is 
(2C2H2)'^N,C804.  If  with  this  substance  the  elements  of  3  atoms 
of  water  +  0  combine,  we  obtain  amelinic  acid,  which  corresponds 
to  alloxantin,  and  if  ammonia  and  oxygen  unite  with  amelinic 
acid,  hence,  in  a  similar  way,  arises  murexoin,  as  murexyd  from 
alloxantin.  Cholestrophan  is  the  compound  corresponding  to  pa- 
rabanic  acid  with  2C3H3. 

Alloxantin,        N2C8H30,+2C,H2=  Amelinic  acid,   N,C,^0,. 
Murexyd,      N,.C2,EL,0,^ + 6C,H,=  Murexoin,  NjoCaaH^O,^— HO. 
Parabanic  acid,XC6H20a+2CaH,=  Cholcstrophan,  N^CjoH^O^. 

Amelinic  Acid:  (2C3H,)N,C8H303.  If  the  solution,  which  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  caffein  (when  the  latter  is 
mixed  with  water  and  stirred  to  a  paste)  be  evaporated,  chloriue, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  chloride  of  cyanogen  (?)  escape,  whilst  at 
first  crystals  of  amelinic  acid  are  deposited,  afterwards  we  obtain 
chloride  of  cafiein,  then  cholestrophan,  and  in  the  mother-liquor 
hydrochlorate  of  methylamin  is  found.  From  the  hot  aqueous 
solution  amelinic  acid  forms  colorless,  rather  large  crystals, 
which  become  rosy  red  when  exposed  to  the  air.  If  the  solution 
be  mixed  with  potassa  and  a  salt  of  protoxide  of  iron,  it  becomes 
dark-blue  ;  baryta  water  causes  a  blue  precipitate;  generally  this 
substance  shows  all  the  reactions  of  alloxan. 

Murexoin:  {QC^S^TS^^G^^fi^^ — HO.  If  amelinic  acid,  moist- 
ened with  water,  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  vapor  of 
ammonia,  it  is  colored  rose-red  and  finally  brown.  From  the  warm 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  this  substance,  in  cooling,  vermilion 
quadrilateral  prisms  are  separated ;  two  surfaces  of  these  prisms 
reflect  a  golden-yellow  color;  if  murexoin  be  rubbed  with  a  po- 
lishing iron,  it  appears  to  have  a  metallic  gold-lustre.  The  solu- 
tion in  water  does  not  diiFer  from  that  of  murexyd. 

Cholestrophan:  (2C2H,)N,C^H,Ofl.  From  the  hot  alcoholic 
solution  it  crystallizes,  whilst  slowly  cooling,  in  broad,  silver/, 
colorless,  transparent  leaflets,  an  inch  in  length ;  they  volatilize  at 
100°.  If  we  boil  it  with  potash-lye,  we  obtain,  with  evolution  of 
ammonia,  oxalate  of  potassa. 

Oxaluric  Acid  (Anabenic  Acid) :  HO,N,C^H30y. 
unc  aci  .  rpj^^  oxalurate  of  ammonia,  which  is  formed  when  a 
solution  of  alloxantin  in  ammonia  is  evaporated  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  is  decomposed,  in  a  warm  solution,  by  sulphuric  acid.  By 
being  quickly  cooled,  it  separates  as  a  crystalline  powder,  of  very 
acid  reaction;  not  easily  soluble  in  water.  It  is  also  formed  when 
parabanate  of  ammonia  is  evaporated  by  heat.  If  boiled  a  long 
time  with  water,  it  decomposes  into  2  atoms  of  oxalic  acid  and  1 
atom  oxalate  of  urea. 

Dialuric  Acid:  HOjNjCgHaO^.    If  into  a  boiling  .        • 

solution  of  alloxan  or  alloxantin  hydrosulphuric  acid  ^"*'"*^  •** 
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be  conducted  so  long  as  sulphur  is  deposited,  and  if  we  saturate 
with  ammonia  the  liquid  filtered  from  sulphur,  after  eyaporating, 
dialurate  of  ammonia  remains.  By  decomposing  the  salts  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  the 'pure  acid  in  crystals;  it  reacts 
acid ;  if  the  solution  be  long  exposed  to  the  air,  allantoin  arises, 
and  if  we  heat  it  with  ammonia,  we  obtain  murezyd. 

Mykomelinic  Acid:    N^CgH^O,.      The   ammonia 
Bait  of  this  acid  is  obtained  when  a  solution  of  alio-  ^cmI.^™*  ^^^ 
zan  in  ammonia  is  heated.     The  salt,  which  is  sepa- 
rated, is  dbsolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  hy- 
drochloric acid.     When  dry,  it  appears  as  a  yellow  porous  powder, 
DOt  easily  soluble  in  hot  water;  reddens  litmus;  gires  no  crystal- 
lixable  salts. 

Allanturic  Acid :  N.CioH^Oo*     Arises  with  allan- 
toin when  uric  acid  is  decomposed  with  superoxide  of  Aliantuncacid. 
lead.   Also,  when  allantoin  is  heated  to  140^  with  water  in  a  tube 
closed  by  fusion.  It  is  white,  slightly  acid,  deliquescent,  insoluble 
in  alcohol. 

Hydurilic  Acid:    2HO+N3C„H30^,   has  only 
once  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  Hydunhc  acid. 
aeid    upon    uric   acid.      A   porous,   white,   crystalline  powder; 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.     With  nitric  acid  it  gives  a  white 
powder — nitrohydurilic  acid  ^NjCgHjOjojNO^  (?). 

Allituric  Acid:  HCNjC^H^Oj,  is  formed,  when 
allantoin  is  quickly  boiled  with  an  excess  of  hydro-  AUituricacid. 
chloric  acid,  and  the  residue  treated  with  nitric  acid.  The  allituric 
acid,  which  remains  behind,  is  separated  from  the  boiling  solution 
as  a  voluminous,  crystalline,  yellow  powder;  dissolves  in  20  parts 
boiling  water. 

DUituric  Acid:    2HO,N3C8H08,   occurs   in   the 
nitric  acid  solution,  which  is  obtained   in  the  pro-  ^^^^  ^^^ 
daction  of  allituric  acid;  by  evaporating  this  solution,  we  obtain 
acid  diliturate  of  ammonia  in  splendid,  shining,  yellow  leaflets, 
from  which  the  ammonia  cannot  be  absorbed  by  an  acid.     Gene- 
rally, the  base  cannot  be  completely  withdrawn  from  the  salts. 

Leucoturie  Acid:  NjC^HjOg,  is  obtained  when  the 
aqueous  solution  of  alloxanio  acid  boils  until  it  is  ^^^^^^ 
evaporated  to  syrup-thickness,  and   the   residue  is 
treated  with  water.     The  acid  remains  as  a  snow-white,  granu- 
lated, crystalline  powder;  insoluble  in  water ;  not  attacked  even 
by  concentrated  nitric  acid.     The  ammonia  Bait  crystallizes  in 
Beedles  ;   is  soluble  in  water. 

Difluan :  N,CgH,0,.     If  the  solution,  poured  off  pifl^an. 
from  leucoturie  acid,  be  evaporated  to  syrup-thick- 
ness, and  the  residue  be  mixed  with  absolute  alcohol,  difluan  is 
separated;  when  dried  it  appears  as  a  brittle,  gum-like,  transparent 
mass,  full  of  blisters;  easily  soluble  in  water;  reacts  slightly  acid; 
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tastes  saline,  bitter,  and  is  at  once  decomposed  by  potassa,  whilst 
ammonia  and  oxalic  acid  are  formed. 

Hd    to*  •  Hidantoinic  Acid:    HO,N^CjH,Og,  is   obtained 

acid^    ^^       when  a  solution  of  allantoin  in  concentrated  potassa- 

Ije  is  left  to  stand  a  few  days.  If  the  solution  be 
over-saturated  with  acetic  acid,  the  potassa-salt  is  separated  as  an 
oily  liquid. 

.  Eyperurie  Acidil):    2HO+N^C,oH30^      If  we 

Hyperuncaci  .  j^^j^  g  pj^^^g  gnanin  with  6  parts  chlorate  of  potassa, 

and  add  to  the  mixture  25  parts  water  and  then  80  parts  hydro- 
chloric acid;  when  the  mixture  is  warmed  to  25^,  there  are  formed, 
after  two  hours,  crystals  of  hypeniric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
short,  rhombic  prisms  with  oblique  end-surfaces;  shining,  colorless, 
tasteless,  and  inodorous;  reddens  litmus;  not  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  acids,  but  easily  so  in  alkalies.  By  being  heated  to 
redness,  it  gives  a  large  quantity  of  cyanic  acid. 
Xanthic-oxyd.     .    -^«wM»c-oayd  (Uric-oxyd,  Xanthine):   N,C,H,0„ 

is  occasionally  found  in  human  urinary  calculi.  *  The 
calculi,  consisting  of  xanthic-oxyd,  are  light  brown,  smooth,  and 
shining ;  and  consist  of  concentric  separable  layers. 
Rosacic  acid  Hosacic  ^cid  is  occasionally  found  in  the  roseate 

sediment  which  in  some  diseases  is  deposited  from 
the  urine.  This  red  substance  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
remains,  after  evaporation,  as  a  vermilion,  inodorous  substance, 
scarcely  acid  reacting ;  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  With  the 
alkalies  it  forms  soluble  salts.  Sulphuric  acid  precipitates  it  with 
dark-red  color.     Nitric  acid  is  said  to  convert  it  into  uric  acid. 

ORGANIC  ALKALIDS. 

As  organic  alkalids,  I  designate  a  few  organic  com- 
^rgamc  a  a-  ^inations,  which  in  a  certain  measure  make  the  tran- 
sition from  the  nitrogen  combinations  above  treated, 
and  the  so-called  organic  bases,  which  will  be  described  in  the 
following  part.  These  combinations  are  especially  distinguished 
by  the  fact,  that  they  behave  indifferently,  and  unite  with  bases, 
acids,  and  salts,  without  destroying  the  chemical  properties  of 
these  substances.  They  essentially  differ  from  the  amid-combina- 
tions,  inasmuch  as,  when  warmed  with  aqueous  alkalies,  thej 
evolve  no  ammonia.  They  all  contain  oxygen,  and  are  probablj 
paired  amid-compounds  with  organic  acids  {see  page  82).  Several 
of  them  form  an  ascending  series  with  the  difference :  C,G[,,  e.  g* 

GlycocoU,  .  .  .  NC,H,O,=(NH,^,C,H,O,rC,H,0^ 

Alanin,  .  .  .  N  C,H,  0,=  (NH3^,C,  H,  O.rCjH.O^ 

Sarkosin,  .  .  .  N  C,H,  0,=(NHr,C,H,  0,rC,H3,0,(?), 

Leucin,  .  .  .  NC,,H„0,-(NHr,C,oH^O^-^C^,0,. 
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aiycocoll  (Gelatine-sugar):  NC^H,0^«(NH,'",C,H,0,)C,H,0, 
=-(NH3'^,C  H03rC,H,0.  This  substance  forms  the 
pairling  of  nippuric  acid,  cholic  And  choleinic  acid ;  it  ^v^^^®"- 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acfd  or  potassa  upon  glue  and 
the  protein-compounds,  as  flesh,  etc.  Glue  is  boiled  a  long  time 
with  potash-lje,  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated,  the 
residue  treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  glycocoU  and  leucin ; 
the  two  substances  are  separated  by  spontaneous  evaporation;  first, 
leucin  crystallizes,  and  then  glycocoll.  Or,  we  boil  hippuric  acid 
a  long  time  with  from  6  to  8  parts  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid«  remove  the  benzoic  acid,  which  ia  separated  in  cooling,  and 
evaporate  the  solution  of  hydrochl  orate  of  glycocoll;  then  we  satu- 
rate to  excess  the  residue  with  ammonia  and  mix  it  with  alcohol; 
after  a  short  time  glycocoll  is  separated  as  a  crystalline  substance. 
It  forms  large,  hard,  colorless  crystals  of  the  oblique,  rhombic  sys- 
tem (des  2 — 1  gliedrigen  Systems) ;  dissolves  in  ^  to  4  parts  cold 
water,  more  easily  in  boiling;  tastes  sweet;  bears  the  action  of 
the  air;  melts  and  decomposes  in  a  higher  temperature.  By  the 
action  of  chlorine  it  is  converted  into  a  peculiar  acid.  .  If  it  be 
fused  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  at  the  commencement  it  is  colored 
fiery-red;  ammonia  is  evolved,  whilst  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
oxalate  of  potassa  remain  as  residue. 

Sulphate  of  GlycocoU:  NC4H^03,S03(?),  is  obtained  when  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added  by  drops  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  glycocoll, 
after  a  little  time  shining  crystals  are  separated  in  the  cold;  after 
the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  if  we  heat  the  solution  to  boil- 
ing, we  sometimes  obtain  crystals  consisting  of  NC^H^O^jSOj ; 
both  combinations  taste  very  sour  and  are  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Nitrate  of  Glycocoll:  NC^H30^+H0,N0^  forms  large  transpa- 
rent, rhombic  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in 
alcohol.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  glycocoll  in  cold  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  cautiously  evaporating  the  solution. 

Hydrochhrate  of  Glycocoll:  NC^H^O^^HCl,  is  obtained  when 
bippuric  acid  is  boiled  a  short  time  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Forms 
transparent,  shining,  long  crystals ;  tasting  slightly  acid. 

Glycocoll'potas8a.  If  the  solution  of  glycocoll  in  dilute  potassa 
be  evaporated  upon  the  water-bath  to  syrup-thickness,  we  thus 
obtain  deliquescent,  very  alkaline  reacting  needles. 

Glyeocoll'leadoxyd:  PbO,NC^H,0^,  is  obtained  when  oxide  of 
lead  i3  boiled  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  glycocoll,  and  the  filtrate 
mixed  with  alcohol,  until  it  becomes  turbid;  after  standing  long, 
the  compound  crystallizes  similarly  to  cyanide  of  mercury. 

Glycoeoll'copperoxyd :  GuO,NC4Hj04,  crystallizes  in  beautiful 
blue  needles. 

Glycocoll'Sulphate  of  Potodsa.  If  to  a  mixture  of  glycocoll 
and  acid  sulphate  of  potassa,  dissolved  in  water,  alcohol  be  added, 
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"we  obtain  transparent  needles,  which  consist  of  2NC^H^O3,K0, 
2SO3. 

O-lycocoll-nitrate  of  Potassa:  NC^H^03,K0,N0^  This  sub- 
stance is  precipitated  when'  alcohol  is  added  to  an  aqneous  sola- 
tion  of  glycocoll  and  nitrate  of  potassa.  The  compounds  of  gly- 
cocoll  with  the  acids  behave  like  paired  acids,  and,  with  the  bases, 
give  salts  soluble  in  water,  in  which  it  may  also  be  assumed  that 
gljcocoll  takes  the  place  of  water  of  crystallization. 
Ai.nin  Al<^nin:  NC,H,0,-(NVc,H,0,)-C,H,0..    If 

.  we  add  hydrocyanic  acid  to  a  solution  of  aldehyd- 
ammonia,  and  evaporate  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  we 
thus  obtain  a  residue  of  hydrochlorate  of  alanin  and  chloride  of 
ammonium,  which  substances  are  separated  by  a  mixture  of  alco- 
hol and  ether.  The  hydrochlorate  of  alanin,  by  being  boiled  with 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead  in  an  alcoholic  solution  is  decomposed. 
From  alcohol  it  crystallizes  in  colorless,  hard,  tufted  prisms,  of 
pearly  lustre,  which  dissolve  in  4.6  parts  water,  bat  only  with 
difSculty  in  alcohol;  insoluble  in  ether.  The  solution  tastes  very 
sweet ;  alanin  sublimes  at  200^.  If  we  warm  the  aqueous  solo- 
lution  with  superoxide  of  lead,  it  separates  into  carbonic  aoid, 
aldehyd,  and  ammonia.  It  can  be  boiled  with  dilute  acids  and 
alkalies,  without  suffering  decomposition.  If  we  conduct  nitroas 
acid  into  the  aqueous  solution  of  alanin,  we  obtain  lactic  acid 
{see  page  143),  whilst  nitrogen  gas  is  evolved.  Like  glycocoll 
alanin  unites  with  acids  and  bases;  whether  it  can  also  unite  with 
salts  is  doubtful. 

SarkosiiL  Sarkostn:  NCgH^O^.    This  compound,  which  is  iso- 

meric with  alanin,  is  obtained  when  kreatin  is  boiled 
with  baryta  water  (t;.  Kreatin)  so  lone  as  ammonia  escapes,  and 
by  leading  carbonic  acid  into  a  solution  filtered  from  carbonate 
of  baryta,  the  baryta  is  precipitated.  After  evaporating  the  so- 
lution, we  obtain  sarkosin  in  water-clear,  direct,  rhombic  columns, 
which  are  much  more  easily  soluble  in  water  than  alanin;  not 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether ;  sublimes  at  100^; 
tastes  sweet,  and,  at  the  same  time,  metallic  It  combines  like 
alanin  with  acids,  but  not  with  bases.  The  combinations  with  the 
acids  react  acid. 

Leucin.  Leucin  ( Aposepidin) :  NC^H^O,-  (NH,^,C,oH„0,) 

C2H,'~0j.  It  is  formed  simultaneously  with  glycocoll 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  or  potassa  upon  glue  and  the  pro- 
tein substances  (see  above  Qlycocoll).  From  the  aqueous  solution 
it  crystallizes  in  pearly  scales,  which  dissolve  in  27.7  parts  cold 
water,  and  in  658  parts  alcohol;  in  ether  they  are  insoluble.  It  is 
tasteless,  inodorous ;  indifferent.  Fused  with  hydrate  of  potasBS, 
we  obtain  valerianate  of  potassa  (whilst  ammonia  and  hydrogen 
gas  are  evolved),  and  in  higher  temperature  also  butyric  acid.   It 
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^mbines  with  acids  like  alanin;  nitrate  of  leacin  appears  in  small 
loid-tasting  crystals, 
raunn;  NC,H,S.O,-(NH3'^,C,HAr2SO^  This  Taorin. 
mbstance  occars  as  pairling  of  choleinic  acid  in 
the  gall  of  the  ox,  and  of  other  animals.  We  let  oxgall,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  80  to  37^  stand  for  three  weeks,  or  until  it  reacts 
slearly  acid,  then  precipitate  with  acetic  acid,  filter  and  evaporate 
Jie  filtrate  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  first  extracted  by  alcohol, 
uid  die  remaining  undissolved  part  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
Prom  the  evaporated  solution  taurin  appears  in  large  water- clear 
srystals;  destitute  of  taste  and  smell;  they  dissolve  in  15.5  parts 
sold  water;  completely  indifferent;  not  volatile;  in  the  cold  it  is 
lot  decomposed  by  chlorine.  If  we  slowly  evaporate  taurin  in 
|>ota8sa  solution,  at  a  fixed  point  of  concentration,  ammonia  in- 
itantaneously  escapes,  and  the  residue  contains  sulphate  and  ace- 
tate of  potassa;  in  this  no  blackening  is  observed.  If  we  conduct 
ralphurous  acid  into  aldehyd-ammonia,  we  obtain  a  substance  of 
the  same  constitution. 

Ojfitin  {CjBtiG  Oxide):  NjC^H^SjO^.  This  body  is  cyg^in. 
lometimes  found  in  urinary  calculi  and  in  the  kid- 
neys. Crystallizes  in  hexagonal,  colorless,  transparent  leaflets, 
irhich  are  hardly  soluble  in  water;  but  easily  soluble  in  dilute 
leids,  with  which  it  gives  crystallizable  compounds.  When  boiled 
vith  baryta  water,  we  obtain  sulphide  of  barium,  and  a  yellow 
mbstance. 

Tj/roiin:  NC„H„Ofl.  If  we  boil  fresh  pressed  Tyrosm. 
sheese,  or  other  protein  matter,  with  a  most  highly 
Boncentrated  solution  of  potassa,  until  hydrogen  gas,  as  well  as 
MBmonia,  escapes,  then  dissolve  the  mass  in  hot  water,  and  over 
saturate  with  acetic  acid,  in  cooling,  white  silky  needles  are  sepa- 
rated. Tyrosin,  like  glycocoll,  unites  with  acids  as  well  as  with 
bases;  not  easily  soluble*  in  water.  If  we  treat  tyrosin  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  nitrate  of  nitrotyronn :  NC..H..O5, 
NO,+NO^ 

Kreatin :  N^C^H^  «  (N0,H,NHrN0,H,O,.  Kreatin. 
rhis  is  found  in  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  mammalia, 
birds,  amphibials,  and  fishes,  yet  only  in  small  quantity.  Clean 
Sesh,  freed  from  fat,  and  cut  in  small  pieces,  is  kneaded  tho- 
roughly with  water,  and  then  pressed  out.  The  liquid  is  warmed 
antil  the  albumen  and  crassamentum  are  coagulated,  then  it  is  fil- 
tered, and  the  filtrate  mixed  with  baryta  water  so  lone  as  a  pre- 
cipitate of  phosphate  of'  baryta  and  of  ma^esia  is  produced  ;  we 
auerwards  filter  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  m  a  flat  bowl  upon  the 
water  bath  to  l-20th,  the  residue  is  then  left  in  a  cool  place  a 
long  time.  Crystals  of  kreatin  form,  which,  by  being  repeatedly 
crystallized,  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  etc.,  are  purified. 
From  the  aqueous  solution  it  crystallizes  in  water-dear,  shining, 
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oblique,  rhombic  columns,  containing  2,  atoms  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization, which  they  lose  at  100^.  Easily  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  in  74.6  parts  cold  water,  and  in  2000  parts  alcohol,  insolu- 
ble in  ether,  inodorous,  almost  tasteless,  non-volatile.  If  we  boil 
1  part  kreatin  with  20  parts  crystals  of  baryta  and  water,  it  seps- 
rates  into  urea  and  sarkosin.  One  atom  kreatin  +  ,2  atoms  wa- 
ter give  1  atom  urea  and  1  atom  sarkosin.  According  to  the  above 
formula,  kreatin  consists  of  sarkosin  and  uren-imid,  which,  with  the 
elements  of  2  atoms  of  water,  is  converted  into  urea,  but  that  at 
once  decomposes  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  Hence  krea- 
tin may  be  compared  to  uric  acid.  If  kreatin  be  boiled  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid^  by  the  loss  of  2H0,  it  is  converted  into 
a  base — krecUinin. 
Inosinic  acid.         Inosmic  Add :    HO,N,C,oH^O,o.     If  we  ferther 

evaporate  the  mother-liquor  of  flesh  extract,  out  of 
which  kreatin  is  crystallized,  and  if  we  then  gradually  add  alco- 
hol until  the  liquid  begins  to  grow  turbid,  we  obtain,  after  a  short 
time,  crystals,  which  principally  consist  of  inosinate  of  potassa, 
or  of  baryta.  These  crystals  are  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the 
solution  is  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium  ;  it  is  then  filtered ;  after 
cooling,  we  obtain  inosinate  of  baryta,  which  is  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution, 
we  obtain  inosinic  acid,  as  a  syrup-like  mass,  which,  by  being 
treated  with  alcohol,  becomes  solid.  Inosinic  acid  tastes  like 
meat  broth,  and  gives  an  acid  reaction.  The  potassa  salt  crvs- 
tallizes  in  long  quadrilateral  prisms.  The  soda  salt  in  silky 
needles  ;  both  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  baryta  saU 
appears  in  long  quadrilateral  leaflets,  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre ; 
they  dissolve  in  400  parts  cold  water.  The  copper  salt  is  an 
insoluble  light-blue  powder. 

Paired  acids  of  Choltc  Add  and  OhoUintc  Add.  As  hippuric 
giycocoU  and  acid,  by  being  boiled  with'hydroohloric  acid,  decom- 
tourin.  Ch^  poses  into  glycocoll  and  benzoic  acid,  so  is  cholio 
iholeb^c  acM.    acid,  by  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalie^  converted 

into  glycocoll  and  cholalic  acid  [see  p.  278}  and  cho- 
leinic  acid  into  taurin  and  cholalic  acid.     For  instance :  — 


1   atom  glycocoll       NC.  H,  0.  \       f     1  atom  cholic  acid  NCj-H-0- 
+1      "     cholaUcacid     C^a,0,  j '^l+l     "    water  H  0 

and     1  atom  taurin        NC4  H.  8.0^  1/1  Atom  choleinio  add  NCf.H^O^ 
+1     "     cholalic  acid_C^BHjg__0,  /""t+l     "     water  H     0 

Hence  both  combinations  belong  to  the  paired  acids ;  therefore 
their  formulas  are :  — 

Cholic  acid      (NC,H,    03)'^C^H^0,-(NC,H,    OJ^C^H^O^ 
Choleinio  acid  (NC,HAO,rC4BH3,O,-(NC,H,S,O,rC^Hj.0|- 
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Both  acids  occur  as  potassa  salts,  in  the  gall,  of  which  thej  are 
the  main  constituents. 

Ckolie  Aeid:  (NO,H,0.)- C^H„0,.  We  add  su-  choUowid. 
gar  of  lead  to  fresh  oxgall,  extract  the  obtained  pre* 
cipitate  with  cold  alcohol,  conduct  hydrosulphuric  acid  into  the 
solution,  filter  from  the  sulphide  of  lead,  and  add  water  to  the 
filtrate  until  it  begins  to  be  turbid  ;  after  standing  a  long  time, 
cholic  acid  is  separated  in  crystals.  Or  we  extract  with  absolute 
alcohol,  the  gall  entirely  dried  at  100%  filter,  and  add  ether  to 
the  filtrate  in  small  quantities,  so  long  as  a  brown  resinous  pre- 
cipitate arises  (which  is  principally  choleinate  of  soda).  Now  we 
{>our  off  the  liquid  from  the  precipitate,  and  leave  it  to  stand  a 
ong  time,  excluding  the  air.  It  forms  shining  tufts  of  crystals, 
which  are  at  once  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dried  in  ya- 
cuum  over  sulphuric  acid.  These  crystals  are  real  chelate  of 
soda.  If  they  are  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  precipitated 
with  acetate  of  lead,  the  precipitate  decomposed  by  carbonate  of 
soda,  evaporating  the  solution,  and  extracting  the  residue  with 
absolute  alcohol,  whilst  we  add  ether  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  we 
thus  obtain  pure  chelate  of  soda,  from  which  the  pure  cholic  acid 
is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid.  Cholic  acid  forms  fine  white 
needles,  destitute  of  a  fixed  crystal  form ;  they  taste  bitter-sweet, 
and  suffer  no  change  at  120^.  It  dissolves  in  121  parts  hot 
water,  and  in  303  parts  cold,  is  easily  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  if  we 
evaporate  the  alcoholic  solution,  cholic  acid  remains,  like  resin, 
behind  ;  but  if  we  mix  the  solution  with  water  or  ether,  it  sepa- 
rates gradually  into  crystals ;  it  is  hardly  soluble  in  ether ;  sul- 
phuric acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  acetic  acid  absorb  it  without 
causing  it  to  decompose.  The  solution  of  cholic  acid  reacts  acid. 
AmmoniOj  potodsOj  sodoj  and  baryta  water  dissolve  it  abundantly, 
and  it  is  precipitated  by  acids,  like  a  resin.  The  salts  of  lime^ 
barytOj  gtrontia^  and  magnesiaj  cause  no  precipitate  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  acid.  Sugar  of  lead  causes  a  flocculent  precipitate, 
and,  if  we  add  vinegar  of  lead  to  the  abfiltered  liquid,  yet  again 
a  precipitate  is  formed.  Perchloride  of  iron  produces  a  yellow 
precipitate  and  nitrate  of  $ilver  a  gelatinous  one ;  all  chelates  are 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

Paracholie  Acid.  If  the  aqueous  solution  of  cholic  acid  be 
boiled  a  long  time  with  water,  it  becomes  insoluble,  and  then  ap- 
pears in  leaflets  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  which  exhibit  six-sided 
plates.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  common  cholic  acid  is  again 
separated. 

Paracholie  aeid  as  well  as  cholic  acid  give  the  same  reactions 
with  eugar  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  were  described  in  cholalic  acid 
($ee  page  27  8).  Chelate  of  soda  is  obtained,  when  we  saturate 
cholic  acid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporate  the  solution,  extract 
the  residue  with  alcohol,  and  add  ether  to  the  solution.    It  forms 
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Stellated  white  needles,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol ;  melts  by  warming,  burns  with  a  sooty  flame,  and  leaTes 
an  alkaline  reacting  residue,  which  contains  much  cyanate  of  soda. 
If  we  boil  cholic  acid  from  12  to  24  hour$  with  baryta  water^  i 
ieparates  into  glycocoll  and  cholalic  acid.  It  also  suffers  the  same 
decomposition  by  being  boiled  with  hydrochloric  a<nVf,  only  the 
cholalic  acid  is  easily  converted  into  choloidinic  acid  and  dysly$in 
(compare  Cholalic.  Acidy  p.  278). 

Choleinic  acid.        ChoUinie  Add :  HO,(NC  HAOrC^H^O,.  This 

acid  has  not  been  obtained  perfectly  pnre.  If  we 
add  vinegar  of  lead  to  gall,  after  the  cholic  acid  has  been  precipi- 
tated by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  the  precipitate  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  choleinate  of  lead,  yet  always  mixed  with  chelate  of 
lead.  The  resinous  mass,  which,  in  the  commencement,  is  preci- 
pitated by  the  addition  of  ether  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  contaiDS 
principally  choleinic  acid.  The  acid  does  not  appear  to  crystal- 
lize. In  water,  it  is  more  easily  soluble  than  cholic  acid,  and 
is  a  stronger  acid  than  that ;  it  dissolves  fats,  fatty  acids,  and 
cholesterin  in  considerable  quantity,  and  prevents  the  precipita- 
tion of  cholic  acid  in  the  gall,  by  acetic  acid  and  mineral  acids. 
The  alkaline  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  in 
ether  are  insoluble;  they  taste  bitter-sweet;  deliquesce  in  the  air, 
and,  by  being  a  long  time  treated  with  ether,  become  crystalline. 
Acids  produce  no  precipitate  in  the  solutions;  on  the  contrary, 
the  salts  are  precipitated  by  concentrated  potash-lye.  The  saU% 
of  lime,  baryta^  and  magnesia^  as  well  as  neutral  acetate  of  lead^ 
do  not  produce  a  precipitate.  On  the  contrary,  vimegar  of  lead 
causes  a  plaster-like  precipitate,  irhich  is  dissolved  by  being 
warmed,  as  well  as  by  an  excess  of  vinegar  of  lead.  Acetate  of 
copper  causes,  only  in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  a  bluish-white 
precipitate,  soluble  in  ammonia.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  not  preci- 
pitated, not  even  in  the  presence  of  ammonia;  as  also  corrosive, 
sublimate.  Nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury  and  protochloride  of 
tin  produce  a  white  flocculent  precipitate.  By  heating  with  stAgar 
and  sulphuric  acidf  a  violet  color  is  produced. 
HyochoUo  acid.       Sl/ocholic  Aeid:  HO,(NC,H,0,rO«H„0,.   This 

acid  differs  from  cholic  acid  by  a  plus  of  O^H,.  It 
occurs  in  the  gall  of  swine.  If  we  mix  fresh  swine's  gall  with  a  so- 
lution of  Glauber's  saltSy  dissolve  the  precipitate  which  is  formed 
in  absolute  alcohol,  and  mix  the  solution  with  ether,  the  soda  salt  is 
deposited,  and  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  precipitated 
acid  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic 
solution  by  water.  It  appears  as  a  white,  resinous  mass,  which 
completely  dry,  melts  at  120^;  slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble 
in  ether,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  nitric  acid.  A  very  durable  acid,  which,  by  being  boiled  a 
long  time  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  is  decomposed  into 
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glycocoll  and  an  acid  corresponding  to  cholalic  acid.  Treated 
with  fuming  nitric  acid^  it'  gives  cholesterinic,  benzoic,  butyric 
acid,  etc.,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  chromic  acid.  The  alkaline 
salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  they  taste  bitter, 
redden  litmus,  and  9fe  withdrawn  from  their  aqueous  solution  by 
alkaline  salts.  The  precipitate  contains  the  base  of  the  added 
salts.  With  salt  of  baryta^  lime^  and  magnesiay  they  give  white 
precipitates,  which  dissolve  in  warming.  The  heavy  metal-salts 
are  insoluble  in  water,  but  in  alcohol,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
soluble.     The  salts  do  not  possess  the  property  of  crystallizing. 
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FIFTH   DIVISION. 


HYDRYLS. 
ORGANIC   SALT  BASES. 


Bt  organic  salt   bases  (alkaloids),  in  the   nar- 
Sra^c  organic    j.Q^gg^  sense,  are  understood  especially  the  organic 

compounds,  which  agree  in  their  chemical  relations 
with  ammonia,  and,  to  the  oxides  of  methjl,  ethyl,  and  amyl,  stand 
in  a  similar  relation  as  ammonia  towards  the  basic  oxides  of  the 
metals.  Ammonia  is  the  prototype  of  all  organic  bases.  As  was 
said  in  the  Qeneral  Part  of  this  work,  all  the  radicals  of  the  m^ 
thyl  and  benzid  group  possess  the  property  to  replace,  wholly  or 
partially,  the  hydrogen  in  ammonia,  and  thus  to  form  basic  com- 
pounds, which,  in  all  respects,  agree  with  ammonia.  As  in 
these  bases  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  is  substituted  by  organic 
radicals,  so  can  also  the  nitrogen  of  the  same  be  replaced  by 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony.  Thus  aJnmonia,  NH^  cor- 
responds to  hydro-antimony,  StBL,  and  triethylamin,  NAe,,  to 
stibethyl,  StAcj.  If  to  stibmethyl,  otMcj,  we  add  iodide  of  methyl, 
we  obtain  a  salt,  (StMe4)I,  corresponding  to  iodide  of  ammoniom, 
(NH^)!.  If  we  treat  the  iodine  compound  with  oxide  of  siWer, 
we  obtain  a  base,  (StMe4)0,  which  agrees  in  all  properties  with 
potassa.  All  bases  of  this  group  possess  the  property  of  forming 
metal-like  bodies  with  H,Me,Ae,  etc.  (which  bodies  are  closely 
allied  to  the  alkaline  metals),  and  of  producing  compounds  en- 
dowed with  all  the  characteristics  of  inorganic  salts.  In  this 
respect  they  are  essentially  distinguished  from  the  salt-like  eom- 

Kounds  of  methyl,  ethyl,  etc.,  in  their  free  state.  Kakodyl,  As 
le,,  possesses  the  same  character  as  the  compounds  with  4  atoms, 
H,Me,Ae;  it  behaves  quite  like  a  metal,  and  gives,  with  1  atom 
oxygen,  a  base  corresponding  to  the  metal  oxides.  If  upon  stib- 
methyl or  stibethyl  we  let  iodide  of  methyl  or  iodethyl  act,  we 
obtain,  as  already  remarked,  compounds  ^StMe^+I  and  StAe4+I' 
But  if  we  bring  these  bodies  together  with  chlorhydrogen,  thos  is 
hydrogen  separated  and  salts  are  formed  consisting  of  StMej+Cli) 
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and  StAe,+Clj,  whilst  chlor-kakodyl  is  formed  of  AsMe^+Cl. 
In  the  General  Part,  it  was  supposed  that  kakodjl  consists  of  (As 
Me)'"Me  and  stibethyl  of  (StAejTAe^.     But  if  we  consider  kako- 
djl as  a  radical  like  ammonium,  then  stibethyl  appears  as  a  double 
radical  consisting  of  Ae+ St Ae,.     Chlorstibethyl  then  consists  of 
(StAe3)Cl+AeCl,  and  oxide  of  stibethyl  is  a  double  base  sB(St 
Ae2)0+AeO.     All  bases  of  this  group  form  the  class  of  simple 
organic  bases^  which  may  be  divided  into  nitrogen  baseSy  phoi* 
phorotu  baaeSy  arsenic  bases,  and  antimony  bases  {see  page  79). 
If  organic  bodies  unite  as  pairlings  with  the  simple  paired  bases. 
bases,  thus  arises  the  class  of  paired  organic  bases, 
of  which  those  only  of  the  nitrogen  bases  are  known.     In  most 
cases,  it  is  with  ammonia  that  the  pairling  combines ;  however,  it 
is  very  probable  that  with  the  other  nitrogen  bases  pairlings  may 
join.     Since  the  simple  bases  are  almost  all  volatile, 
but  most  of  the  paired  are  not,  therefore  we  divide  non-vofatUe 
also   the  organic  bases  into  the  volatile  and   non-  bases. 
volatile. 

First  Group, 
NITROQBN   BASES. 

The  organic  bases  occur  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  Occurrence  and 
especially  in  those  plants  and  parts  of  plants,  which  i^^gen^ases. 
are  distinguished  by  their  action  upon  the  animal 
organization,  as  the  narcotic  and  poisonous  ;  they  are  always 
united  to  the  organic  acids.  Several  simple  bases  are  formed 
simultaneously  with  ammonia  in  the  dry  distillation  of  nitrogenous 
bodies,  and  are  found  also  in  tar  oil.  Upon  the  formation  of  these 
bases*  out  of  the  nitro-compounds  of  the  benzid  group,  we  refer  to 
the  General  Part  (page  81) ;  in  the  same  place  are  also  given  the 
most  important  facts  upon  the  formation  of  the  bases  of  methyl, 
ethyl,  and  amyl.  Paired  bases,  as  urea,  amarin,  furfurin,  thiosin- 
namin,  etc.,  can  also  be  artificially  obtained. 

SIMPLE  NITROGEN  BASES. 

Most  of  the  simple  organic  bases  are  artificially  ^  ^«^  general 
obtained ;  at  common  temperature  they  appear  gase-  Jfmpirbases. 
ens,  fluid,  or  solid ;  the  simpler  their  constitution  is, 
the  more  volatile  are  they ;  in  a  gaseous  state  they  all  correspond 
to  4  volumes.     In  basic  characteristics  many  of  them  exceed  am- 
monia; the  gaseous  are  absorbed  by  water  in  uncommonly  great 
quantity  ;  the  fluid  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
They  possess  a  strong,  often  ammoniacal,  benumbing  smell,  and 
most  of  them  a  sharp,  caustic,  and  bitter  taste.     Like  ammonia, 
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they  give,  with  acids,  compounds  like  imidic,  amidic,  and  aminic 
acid,  and  all  have  the  property  of  forming  with  chloride  of  pla* 
tinam  double  acids,  correspondyig  to  platinum- chloride  of  am- 
monium. If  these  bases  combine  with  acids,  1  atom  of  H,Me, 
Ae,  etc.,  also  enters  the  base,  and  forms  a  body  corresponding 
to  ammonium,  which,  with  0,  forms  the  oxygen  base,  and  with 
the  halogens  the  corresponding  haloid  compounds.  In  the  follow- 
ing, only  the  most  important  relations  of  these  bodies  can  be  gifen. 
Jlmmonia,  NH3,  and  ammonium^  NH^,  whose  compounds  are 
supposed  to  be  known. 

BASES  OF  THE  MBTHTL  QROUP. 

The  bases  of  the  methyl  group  may  be  considered 
metiiyl  group.    **  ammonia,  in  which  1,  2,  or  8  atoms  of  H  are  re- 
placed by  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  methyl, 
ethyl,  etc. 
tion!'  ^     '^^"        The  compounds  which  contain  1  atom  of  an  organic 

radical,  are  formed, 

Ist.  When  cyanate  or  cyanurenate  of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl  is 
boiled  with  potash  lye,  whilst  simultaneously  carbonate  of  potassa 
is  formed. 

2d.  By  the  action  of  the  iodine  and  bromine  compounds  of 
the  said  radicals  upon  ammonia.  If,  for  example,  1  atom  of 
bromide  of  methyl  acts  upon  1  atom  of  ammonia,  we  obtain  (NH, 
Me)Br.  If  we  distil  this  compound  with  potassa,  there  are  formed 
bromide  of  potassium,  water,  and  NHjMe.  Afterwards,  if  we  let 
bromide  of  methyl  act  upon  this  body,  there  arises  (NH,MeJBr, 
and  through  decomposition  with  potassa,  it  forms  bimethylamin, 
NHMe,,  which,  by  being  farther  treated  with  bromide  of  methyl, 
is  converted  into  NMcj,  and,  finally,  into  NMe^.  In  like  manner, 
by  varying  the  action  of  bromide  of  methyl,  bromide  of  ethyl, 
and  bromide  of  amyl  upon  ammonia,  we  obtain  bases  in  which  the 
hydrogen  is  simultaneously  replaced  by  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl. 

3d.  If  we  lead  ammonia  gas  into  neutral  sulphate  of  ethyl,  we 
obtain  an  ammonia  salt,  which  corresponds  to  the  formula  NH3+ 
4(G4HjO)+4S03  (ethamin-sulphate  of  ammonia).  If  we  boil 
this  compound  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  until  no  more  am- 
monia is  evolved,  and  add  potash  lye^  ethyl-amin  distils  over. 
If  upon  the  bydrochlorate  of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl-amin,  nitrate 
of  silver  acts,  we  obtain,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  gas,  nttriie 
of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl. 

MeihyJramin :  NH^Me.  This  base  is  also  formed 
i  e  y-amin.  ^^  ^j^^  decomposition  of  caffein  by  chlorine  (iU 
Cafiein),  as  also  by  heating  morphine  with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of 
potassa.  A  colorless  gas;  smells  like  ammonia;  sp.  gr.  1.13;  is 
fluid  at  0^;  1  volume  of  water  absorbs  at  12^,  1040  volumes  gas, 
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and  forms  a  strong  caustic  liquid.  Chemically,  it  behaves  quite  like 
ammonia.  The  hydrochloric  acid  salt,  (NH3Me)Cl,  crystallizes  in 
leaflets  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  which  easily  dissolve  in  water. 
In  contact  with  potassium,  it  gives  cyan-potassium  and  hydrogen 
gas,  NH„C,H3+K-KNC,+6H. 

Ethyl-amin  :  NH^Ae,  is  entirely  like  the  preced- 
ing  compound ;  dissolves  in  somewhat  lesser  quantity  ^  -anun. 
in  water.  DicethyJramin^  NHAe,,  is  a  colorless,  strongly  alkaline 
fluid;  soluble  in  water  in  greater  quantity.  The  bromine-com- 
pound, (NHAe,H)Br,  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles.  Trieihyl" 
amtn,  NAe,,  resembles  the  preceding  compound;  is  very  combust- 
ible. The  bromine  compound  (NAcjHJBr,  crystallizes  and  in 
contact  with  bromide  of  ethyl  goes  over  into  tetra-ethylamin, 
(NAe4)Br.  From  this  salt,  by  treating  with  oxide  of  silver,  the 
base,  (NAe4)0,  can  be  obtained.     It  entirely  agrees  with  potassa. 

Propyl-amin:   NH^CgH^,  is  obtained  when  nar- 
cotin  is  heated  to  220°  with  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  ^Pyi-»°^"^- 
potassa.     Strongly  alkaline,  smells  like  ammonia;  easily  soluble 
in  water.     The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  gives  with  chloride  of 
platinum,  a  pale  yellow  precipitate.     Treated  with  nitrite  of  potas- 
sa, it  gives,  probably,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  gas  (C0H7)O,NO3. 

ButyJramin  (Peteninj:  NH,,CgHy,  occurs  in  the  Butyl-amin. 
BO-called  Dippel's  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  distil- 
ling bones,  and  in  the  most  volatile  portion  of  it.  We  treat  the 
latter  a  long  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  the  sul- 
phuric acid  solution,  and  distil  the  residue  with  an  alkali.  We 
obtain  a  mixture  of  different  bases,  which  are  separated  by  frac- 
tional distillation.  At  SQ^  butylamin  goes  over;  finally,  we  obtain 
anilin.  Butylamin  is  transparent,  colorless,  strongly  refracts 
lijzht;  of  unpleasant  odor ;  tastes  sharply  burning;  is  soluble  in 
au  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Precipitates  the  salts 
of  oxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  copper.  The  latter  oxide  is  re- 
dissolved  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  with  a  blue  color.  The 
salts  can  be  crystallized;  do  not  change  in  the  air,  and  are  sub- 
limable,  if  the  acid  be  volatile.  The  neutral  sulphuric  acid  salt 
becomes  moist  in  the  air,  forming  acid  salts.  With  chloride  of 
mercury  and  of  platinum,  it  forms  soluble  salts ;  with  chloride  of 
gold,  it  forms  an  insoluble  compound. 

Amyhamin:  NHj,C,oH„,  a  fluid  of  ammoniacal  Amyl-amin. 
smell,  and  burning  bitter  taste.     The  chlorine  com- 
pound, (NH3Am,U)Cl,  crystallizes  in  white  unctuous  scales. 

Methyl-eihylamin :  NHMeAe,  MethyUbtethylamin :  NMeAe,, 
Methyl-amylamin  :  NHMeAm,  JEthyl-amylamin :  NHAeAm,  Bi- 
ethylramylamin :  NAe^Am,  etc.,  and  their  oxides,  are  obtained 
in  the  manner  above  described. 

Ohloro-nicin :  NH,""(CjoH,Cl),  is  obtained  by  the  chloro-nicin. 
action  of  hydrosulphurio  acid  upon  nitrochlomicid. 
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Bemidin  :  NHBd=NH,C„H„«(NH,,C„H,)+ 
Bases  of  the  (NH3,C„H3),  IS  obtained  from  azobenzid,  as  anilin 
Benzidi^^"^      from  nitrobenzid  {vide  below).     In  a  pure  state,  it 

crystallizes  in  dazzling  white  ailv.ery  scales ;  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  easily,  in  boiling,  as  also  in  alcohol  and 
ether;  odorless;  taste,  biting  alkaline;  melts  at  108^.  By  dis- 
tillation, it  partially  decomposes.  With  acids,  it  forms  white,  fine, 
crystallizable  salts,  which  are  enduring.  If  we  lead  chlorine  into 
the  solution  of  the  salts  they  are,  at  first,  colored  blue,  then  red- 
dish-brown, and  finally  are  separated,  as  a  crystalline  yermilion 
powder.  Dilute  solutions  of  these  salts  give,  with  sulphuric  acid, 
a  precipitate. 

PicoUn.  Pt<?oZtn  (Odorin) :  NH„C„H,.     It  occurs,  in  com- 

mon with  butylamin,  in  Dippel's  oil,  as  also  in  coal- 
tar  oil,  and  in  each  part  thereof  which,  in  distillation,  goes  over 
first,  together  with  anilin.  It  is  more  volatile  than  anilin,  less  so 
than  butylamin,  and  can  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 
What  goes  over  at  133^  is  pure  picolin.  It  arises,  farther,  by  the 
decomposition  of  piperins  (which  see),  colorless,  very  mobile,  thin- 
flowing  liquid,  of  strong,  penetrating,  somewhat  aromatic  smell, 
and  sharp,  burning,  bitter  taste.  Still  fluid  at  — 17^,  boils  at 
183^ ;  sp.  gr.  0.955.  Mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  in  all 
proportions.  Is  not  precipitated  by  solution  of  chloride  of  lime, 
does  not  coagulate  albumen,  reacts  alkaline.  Nitrate  of  silver, 
chloride  of  barium,  chloride  of  strontium,  and  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, are  not  precipitated  by  picolin.  Tannin  causes  a  white, 
cheesy  precipitate.  It  combines  with  the  chlorides  of  mercury, 
platinum,  tin,  and  antimony.  If  we  add  picolin  to  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  we  obtain  fine  lemon-colored  needles.  The  salts 
possess  the  property  of  crystallizing. 

Anilin.  Anilin  (Benzidam,  Kyanol,  Krystallin) :  NE[,Bd 

cBNH3,C,aH3.  This  base,  ^hich  has  the  same  consti- 
tution as  picolin,  occurs  in  coal-tar  oil,  as  well  as  in  Dippel's  oils. 
That  which,  by  fractional  distillation  of  the  mixed  bases,  goes 
over  at  182^,  is  anilin.  It  is  farther  formed  by  heating  anthra- 
nilic  acid. 

If,  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrobenzid,  saturated  with 
ammonia,  we  lead  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  sulphur  is  separated, 
and  shortly  the  whole  stiffens,  at  0^,  to  a  mass  consisting  of  yellow 
crystalline  needles.  If  this  be  heated  to  boiling,  the  solution  fil- 
trated away  from  the  sulphur,  and  the  filtrate  distilled  until  the 
contents  of  the  retort  separate  into  two  layers,  then  is  the  lower 
one  anilin^  which  is  purified  by  distillation.  It  is  a  colorlett 
fluid,  strongly  refracts  light,  has  a  penetrating  odqr,  taste  sharply 
burning,  sp.  gr.  1.020,  boiling  point  182^,  easily  soluble  in  cold 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  if  the  aqueous  solution  be  warmed,  it 
clouds,  and  a  portion  of  anilin  is  separated ;  reacts  not  alkaline, 
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coagulates  albumen.  In  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms 
a  white  vapor.  If  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  we  add 
anilin,  a  deep  violet-blue  color  is  formed,  whi5h,  when  acids  are 
added,  becomes  deep  red.  By  these  reactions,  anilin  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other  bases  which  have  the  same  constitution. 
With  the  acids,  anilin  forms  crystallizable  inodorous  salts,  which 
are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  which,  in  the  moist  air, 
soon  become  rosy-red.  Anilin  precipitates  the  salts  of  protoxide 
and  peroxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  zinc.  Cyanide  of 
potassium,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  sulphocyan-potassium  do 
not  react  upon  salts  of  anilin  ;  tannin  causes  a  brown  precipitate. 

Anilidi  and  Anilie  Aeids.     Under  Anilids  we  un-  j^j^^i^  ^^d 
derstand  the  compounds  corresponding  to  the  amidic  aniiio  acids. 
acids,  and  under  anilie  acids  those  compounds  corre- 
sponding to  the  aminic  acids,  of  which  compounds  a  great  number 
are  known.     These  compounds  are  mostly  solid,  and  crystalliza- 
ble.    The  anilie  acids  saturate  1  atom,  base.     They  are  nearly 
all  obtained  when  anilin  is  heated  with-  an  excess  of  pure  acids. 
The  anilie  acids  are,  in  part,  soluble  in  water ;  whilst  anilid  re- 
mains behind.     If  we  treat  these  compounds  in  the  heat  with 
dilute  potash  lye,  we  obtain  anilin  and  the  original  acids.     Un- 
der anilie  acids  are  often  also  understood  the  acid  salts  of  anilin, 
if  they  possess  the  property  to  form  salts  with  the  bases.     If 
upon  anilin  we  let  nitrous  acid  act,  we  obtain  phenol. 

Formanilid:  NHBd-|-FoO„  is  obtained,  simultaneously  with 
oxanilid,  when  oxalate  of  anilin  is  subjected  slowly  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  160^  to  180^.  There  remains  a  clear  fluid  residue,  which 
stiffens  to  a  soft  crystalline  mass.  Alcohol  dissolves  out  the  for- 
manilid, whilst  the  oxanilid  remains  undissolved.  From  the 
alcholic  solution  it  crystallizes  in  prisms  resembling  urea. 

Succinanilid      .     .     .  2(NHBd)-|-SuO^,  and 

Succinalid      .     .     .         NBd    -|-SuO^, 

Suheranilid        .     .     .  2(NHBd)+SbO„  and 

Suberanilic  Acid .    .  NH,Bd  +Sb05, 

Camphoranilid   .     .     .  2(NHBd)-fCphO^,  and 

Oamphoranilic  Acid  NHLBd  -|-  CphO^, 

Phtalanilid   ....  2(NHBd)+Pht  0^,  and 

Fhtalanilic  Acid      .  NH.Bd  +PhtO.. 

are  formed  when  the  bi- 


Benzanitid,       NHBd  -f  BzO^, 
OinnanUid,      NHBd-ffC^HJ^^BzO,, 

Ouminaniltdj    NHBd-l-UuO,.  nyl  act  with  hydrochlo- 

ric   acid    upon    anilin. 


oxychloride  of  benzoyl, 
[  cinnamyl,  and  of  cumi- 


Oxamlid        .        NHBd  +  OxO„  and 

Oxanilic  Acid,    (NHBdjOxOp^OxO,. 
Oxanilamid,  see  under  Oyancmilin. 
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Carbanilid.  Oarhanilid:  NHBd+CO.    If  we  heat  anilin-urea 

(carbanilid-carbamid)  it  separates  into  carbanilid 
and  carbamid.  We  obtain  these  bodies,  most  simply,  by  the  a^ 
tion  of  phosgen  gas,  GOGI,  upon  anilin.  Garbanilid  crystallises 
from  the  hot  alcoholic  solution  in  needles  of  silky  lustre ;  odo^ 
less,  but,  by  being  heated,  it  has  a  suffocating  smell,  resembling 
benzoic  acid  ;  fuses  at  205^ ;  is  volatile.  By  heating  with  potash 
lye,  it  separates  into  anilin  and  carbonic  acid. 
Suipho-carba-  Sulphchcarbanilid :  NHBd+GS.  If  we  mix  sol- 
nilid.  pho-carbonic  acid  with  anilin,  after  a  few  hours  hy* 

drosulphuric  acid  escapes,  whilst  the  fluid  stiffens  to 
a  scaly  crystalline  mass  of  sulphcarbanilid.  It  is  also  obtained 
when  sulphocynate  of  anilin  is  heated  with  evolution  of  hydrosol- 
phuric  acid  and  sulphide  of  ammonium.  In  water,  slightly — in 
alcohol  and  ether,  easily  soluble ;  odor  peculiar,  melts  at  l40^, 
volatile.  If  we  mdt  it  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  we  obtain  anilin 
and  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  sulphide  of  potassium. 
Suiphaniiio  SulphaniKc  Acid:   (SUfidySO^^SOy     If   we 

acid.  treat  the  analids  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 

in  the  heat,  we  obtain  sulphanilic  acid  and  the  origi- 
nal acid.  If  we  use  oxanilid,  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide 
escape  together.  Sulphanilic  acid  crystallizes  in  large  rhombie 
shining  leaflets,  which  do  not  dissolve  easily  in  water  or  alcohol 
If  we  heat  the  acid  with  soda-lime,  we  obtain  anilin  and  sulphurie 
acid  salts.  This  paired  acid  saturates  1  atom  base. 
Carbaniiicacid       ^^®  substanco  formerly  described  as  anthranilie 

acid  IS  probably  carbantltc  acid. 
Chiorcyanar  Ohlorcyananilid  arises  by  the  action  of  parachlo^ 

°*^^'  cyanogen  upon  anilin. 

OxaiuranUid.  Oxoluranilid :  NHjBd+NjG^HjOfl,  arises  by  the 

action  of  parabanic  acid  upon  anilin. 
AnUin  bases  in  ^7  ^^^  action  of  bromide  of  methyl,  of  ethyl,  and 
which  hydro-  of  amy  1,  upon  anilin,  we  obtain  bases  which,  in  reality, 
gen  is  replaced  agree  with  anilin,  and  correspond  to  the  formulae 
of  tiTe^^eSji  NHBdMe,NHBdAe,NBdMe„  etc.  In  like  manner 
group.  we  obtain,  by  the  varied  action  of  the  bromine  com- 

pounds,  bases  which   consist  of  nitrogen,  bensid, 
methyl,  or  ethyl,  etc.  aNBdMeAe,NBdMeAm,  etc. 
dyanwiiiin.  Cyananilin  (Gyanide  of  Anilin) :  N^,Bd,Gy.    If 

we  lead  cyanogen  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
anilin,  white  odorless  spangles  are  separated,  which  consist  of  1 
atom  anilin  +  1  atom  cyanogen,  are  insoluble  in  water,  with  diffi- 
culty soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  will  not  volatilise  unde- 
composed.  Gyananilin  possesses  the  properties  of  a  base,  and 
forms  salts  which  no  longer  show  the  reactions  of  anilin.  If  we 
treat  it  a  longer  time  with  dilute  acids,  it  separates  into  different 
products.    If  the  solution  in  dilute  hydrocmorio  acid  be  evapo- 
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rated,  the  dry  residue  consists  of  chloride  of  attimonium  and  hy- 
drochlorate  of  anilin,  which  dissolve  in  water,  and  of  oxanilid, 
oxKxnii,  9Lnd  oxanUamid  :  NHBd,0x0,+NHa,0x03,  oxanilamid. 
which  are  separated  by  hot  water.  From  the  hot 
alcoholic  solution,  the  oxanilamid  crystallizes  in  white  silky- 
lastred  flakes,  and,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  ^ves  sulpha- 
nilic  acid,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide. 

Melanilin :  (NHBd,CyPNIl,Bd.  If  chloride  of  MeianUin. 
cyanogen  gas  be  led  into  anilin  until  the  latter,  by 
heating,  will  absorb  no  more,  we  thus  obtain  a  solid,  black,  transpa- 
rent mass,  mainly  consisting  of  hydrochlorate  of  melanin.  Two 
atoms  anilin  and  2  atoms  chlor-cyanogen,  give,  by  transposition,  1 
atom  hydrochlorate  of  melanin.  Melanin  exhibits  a  paired  base, 
consisting  of  cynanilid,  as  a  pairling  combined  with  anilin.  We 
obtain  the  pure  base  when  the  mass  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and 
the  base  precipitated  by  potassa,  or  ammonia.  Crystallizes  from 
the  alcoholic  solution  in  white,  hard,  triturable  leaflets,  which,  in 
the  damp  air,  become  red  ;  odorless,  of  bitter  taste,  fuses  at  120^, 
and  decomposes  at  150^,  under  separation  of  pure  anilin,  whilst 
an  amorphous  mass  remains  behind,  consisting  of  N^C^^H,^ 
Melanin,  also,  does  not  show  the  reactions  of  anilin.  With  most 
of  the  acids,  it  gives  good  crystallizable  salts.  The  amorphous 
substance  may  be  viewed  as  a  paired  compound  of  anilid-mellan, 
with  anilin:  N,C,,H„-(NHBd,N,C,)+8(NH,Bd). 

BicyanomelaniUn :    (NHBd,8Cy)NH^d.     Mela- 
nilin receives  2  atoms  more  of  cyanogen,  forming  a  S^*°^°^*^" 
weak  base,  which  separates,  very  easily,  into  ammo-  Melanoximid. 
nia  and  melanoximid :  NgCgoHjjO^.     If  we  treat  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  this  body  with  potassa,  we  obtain  oxalic  acid 
and  melanilin :  it  may  be  considered  as  double  oxalate  of  mela- 
nilin— 4  atoms  HO.     If  we  subject  melanoximid  to  dry  distilla- 
tion, we  obtain  anihcyanic  acid :  NCj^H^Oj^  HO(N0,4H JO,  with 
evolution  of    carbonic  oxide  and   carbonic  acid,  and  formation 
of  carbanilid.     Anilocyanic  acid  is  fluid,  colorless, 
easily  changed,  heavier  than  water,  odor  intense,  acid.^^""^ 
.boils  at  180^.     Anilocyanic  acid,  in  its  decomposi- 
tions, agrees  with  cyanic  acid ;  by  being  treated  with  acids  and 
alkalies  it  separates  into  anilin  and  carbonic  acid  ;  in  contact  with 
water,  into  carbanilid  and  carbonic  acid ;  and  in  contact  with 
ammonia,  into  anilin-urea. 

NitranUm  :  NH„-^C„H,(NO,)-NH;8d4-NH,  j^.^^,^^ 
(Cj,H3)2N04.  We  obtain  this  base  from  binitroben- 
sid^  ^  anilin  from  nitrobenzid ;  it  crystallizes  from  the  hot  solu- 
tion in  yellow  needles  an  inch  in  length,  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  more  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  110^,  sublima- 
ble,  a  weak  base,  all  the  salts  react  sour,  and  c6lor  the  skin 
intensely  yellow. 
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ChioraniliB.  Chloranilm :    NH,rC,,H,Cl-NH-Bd+NH,(C„ 

113)0,,  distils  over  when  chlorisatin  (see  Indigo)  is 
heated  with  hydrate  of  lime ;  we  obtain  an  oilj  fluid  which 
stiffens  in  the  receiver.  From  the  hot  alcoholic  solution  it  ct^ystal- 
lizes  in  regular  octohedrons ;  in  water  it  is  not  easily  soluble, 
easily  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Tastes  and  smells  like  anilin ; 
fuses  at  65°,  and  boils  at  200° ;  shows  the  same  reactions  as 
anilin  ;  an  extremely  weak  base. 

BichioranUin.     .    BichloranUin :  NH,'^(C„H,)C1^  arises  by  heat- 
ing bichlorisatiu    with  potassa ;  not,  as  yet,  better 
known. 

Trichioraniiin.        Trtchhranilin :   NH„'^(C„H,Cl)Clj^  is  obtained 

by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  chloranilan.  Crys- 
tallizes in  long  needles,  no  longer  basic. 

Bromanilin  Bromanilin^   Bibromaniliny   and    TribromanHin^ 

correspond  to  the  chlorine  compounds,  •  and  are 
similarly  obtained. 

loduiiun.  lodanilin :  NH,r(C^,I)-NH,Bd+NH^n'C„ 

Hj)!,.  If  we  dissolve  anilin  in  .anhydrous  iodine, 
after  a  short  time  the  whole  stiffens  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  by- 
driodate  of  iodanilin.  Ammonia  precipitates  the  base.  From 
the  alcoholic  solution  dazzling  white  crystals  form.  The  chlorine 
compounds  crystallize  in  beautiful  plates  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre. 
NaphthaUdiu.        Naphthalidia :  NH^'-C,Hr(Bd)-NC„H^  is  ob- 

tained  in  the  same  manner  from  nitronaphthalid,  as 
anilin  from  nitrobenzid.  Crystallizes  in  silky-Iustred,  fine,  white, 
flat  needles,  pressed  together ;  fuses  at  50°,  boils  at  300°  ;  vola- 
tile ;  possesses  a  peculiar,  strong,  unpleasant  smell,  and  strong, 
bitter,  caustic  taste ;  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Ifaphthalidxn-earbamid :  NH,^CjoH^'^CO« 
NH^(C8H/~'Bd)+C0,  is  obtained  when  oxalate  of  naphthalidin  is 
distilled.  If  we  let  sulpho-carbonic  acid  act  upon  a  solution  of 
naphthalidin,  we  obtain  a  compound  which  must  consist  of  CgH, 
NS*.  Seminaphthalidin :  NH^'^Ci^H,,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  upon  binitronaphthalid.  It  forms  metal- 
lic-lustred  crystals,  changing  from  yellow  into  copper-red,  whiek 
easily  dissolve,  with  a  dark  color,  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Toluicfin.  ToZmdm:  NH^Td-NH^Cj^H^,  is  obtained  from 

nitrotolid.  Crystallizes  from  the  hot,saturated,alcoholie 
solution,  in  broad,  large  leaves,  fuses  at  40^,  boils  at  198%  but  evapo- 
rates even  at  ordinary  temperature.  Heavier  than  water,  in  which  it 
is  only  slightly  soluble,  but  easily  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  wood- 
spirit,  etc. ;  possesses  a  burning  taste,  and  odor  like  wine,  aroma  tie ; 
reacts  feebly  alkaline,  and  does  not  act  upon  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime.  Toluidin  precipitates  oxide  of  iron  from  chloride  of  iron, 
and  gives,  with  sulphate  of  copper,  a  green  crystalline  precipitate; 
with  chloride  of  platinum,  an  orange-colored  one,  and  with  nitrate 
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of  silver,  a  white  crystalline.  The  salts  crystallize.  If  we  let 
bromine  act  upon  toluidin^  we  obtain,  probably,  tribrom-toluidin 
■■NHyGj^H^Br,.  Towards  cyanogen  it  behaves  like  anilin,  forms 
cyan-toluidin,  and,  if  we  let  chloride  of  cyanogen  act  upon  tolui- 
din,  we  obtain  a  base  corresponding  to  melanilin,  called  metato- 
luidin,  consisting  of  N,C3oH  =(NH,TdCy)^NH,Td. 

Xylidin:  NH,Xd=NH,,C,<jIIg.     A  base,  as  yet,  xylidin. 
not  more  intimately  known  ;  is  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  upon  nitroxylid. 

Cumidin:  NH,Cd=aNH„C,gHjj,  is  obtained  from  c^midin. 
nitrocumid.  A  pale  yellow  oil,  which  strongly  re- 
fracts the  light,  and,  in  the  cold^  stiffens,  forming  quadrangular 
plates.  Tastes  burning,  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  sp.  gr.  0.9526 ;  boils  at  225^,  precipitates  salts 
of  peroxide  of  iron.  The  salts  are  mostly  colorless,  easily  crystal- 
lisable,  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  reacts  acid.  With 
bromine  it  gives,  probably,  tribromcumidin^  and,  with  cyanogen, 
cyaneumidin^  corresponding  to  cyan-anilin.  Nitro^umidin  arises 
from  binitrocumid  in  the  same  way  as  nitranilin  from  binitroben- 
xid.  Crystallizes  in  yellow  scales  ;  a  weak  base,  which,  however, 
fully  neutralizes  acids.  If  upon  nitrocumidin  we  let  bioxycMoride 
of  benzoyl  act,  we  obtain  a  substance  crystallizing  in  needles 
« (NH^ C„Hg, NO^)  -I-  BzO,.  Chlordnnamyl  and  chlorcuminyl 
give  corresponding  compounds. 

Niiromesidin :  NH„(C„Hio,NOJ,  is  obtained  by  Nitromesidin. 
the  action  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  upon  binitrome- 
sitol.  Long  gold-colored  needles,  melts  below  100^,  volatile. 
Easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  tastes  bitter,  and  does  not 
react  acid.  The  hydrochloric  acid  salt  crystallizes  in  colorless 
needles.  Also,  from  trinitromesitol,  a  basic  body  is  said  to  be 
obtained. 

Paranidn:  NH,,C3oII„,  arises  by  the  action  of  paranicin. 
ammonia   upon    nitroparanidn  (page   193).      The 
hydrochloric  acid  salt  crystallizes  in  octahedrons. 

Pymidin :  NHj,©,^,!!^.    A  base  not  better  known,  cymidin. 
which  arises  from  G^Hj^. 

Chinolin  (Leukol):  NC^He-NH^C^H,.  This  cwnoiin. 
base  is  found  in  coal-tar  oil,  by  the  fractional  distil- 
lation of  which  it  is  obtained  (see  Anilin).  At  239^  chinolin 
goes  over.  It  is  formed  farther  *when  cinchonine,  quinine,  or 
strychnine  is  heated  with  hydrate  of  lime,  whilst  hydrogen  gas  is 
evolved — as  residue  carbonate  of  potassa  remains.  Chinolin  is 
a  colorless  oil,  of  peculiar  smell,  resembling  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
and  sharp,  burning,  bitter  taste,  fluid  still  at  — 20^,  boils  at  239^ ; 
sp.  gr.  1.081 ;  slightly  soluble  in  water.  One  atom  chinolin,  at 
0%  absorbs  8  atoms  water,  which  at  100^,  under  turbidity,  com- 
pletely evaporates.     It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol, 
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ether,  wood-spirit,  etc.  ;  does  not  coagulate  albumen,  neither  does 
it  react  upon  chloride  of  lime.  With  chromic  acid,  chinolin  gifes 
a  yellow  precipitate.  By  permanganate  of  potassa,  it  is  separated 
into  ammonia  and  oxalic  acid.  With  acids,  it  gives  crystallisable, 
strongly  bitter  salts.  Nitrate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  acetate  of  lead  are  not  precipitated  by  chinolin. 
With  nitrate  of  silver,  corrosive  sublimate^  chloride  of  gold,  pla- 
tinum and  of  antimony,  and  protochloride  of  tin,  it  causes  white 
and  yellow  precipitates.     Tannin  gives  a  brown  precipitate. 

Coniin.  Conim  (Conia) :  NC,.H,3=N  |  ^c  H  "  ^^^^ 

According  to  this  last  formula,  coniin  corresponds  to  ammonia,  in 
which  H3  is  replaced  by  2  atoms  butyryl,  and  if  we  treat  coniin 
with  oxidizing  bodies,  we  obtain,  in  fact,  butyric  acid.  This  base 
is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Canium  maeulatum.  It  is  most  easilv 
obtained  from  the  seed,  which  is  crushed,  and  then  distilled  witn 
potash  lye  so  long  as  the  distillate  gives  an  acid  reaction.  The  dis- 
tillate, saturated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated  by 
gentle  heat,  to  syrup  thickness,  is  treated  with  alcohol  containing 
ether,  in  which  the  sulphate  of  coniin  is  dissolved.  The  alcoholic 
solution  is  evaporated,  afterwards  the  residue  is  distilled  with  pot- 
ash lye,  and  the  obtained  coniin  freed  from  water  by  chloride  of 
calcium.  .  A  colorless,  oily  fluid ;  tastes  very  sharp  and  offensive; 
like  tobacco,  extremely  poisonous ;  odor  very  penetrating,  resem- 
bling hemlock ;  excites  tears.  Sp.  gr.  0.89 ;  boiling  point  170^  (?). 
Dissolves  more  easily  in  cold  water  than  in  warm,  and,  at  a  low 
temperature,  absorbs  25  per  cent,  water.  This  solution  becomes 
turbid  in  the  warm  hand ;  reacts  alkaline.  Easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  etc.  Coniin  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphoniB. 
In  the  air,  it  changes  to  a  brown,  resin-like  mass..  Chlmm 
quickly  decomposes  it,  forming  a  crystalline  volatile  substanee, 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Bromine  and  iodine,  also, 
cause  decomposition.  Coniin  is  a  strong  base,  and  precipitates 
many  metal  oxides  from  their  salts.  Oxide  and  chloride  of  silver 
are  easily  dissolved  in  it.  The  $alu  of  coniin  are  mostly  deli- 
quescent, and  not  easily  crystallized.  The  double  salt  of  plati- 
num crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms.  With  corrosive  sublimate,  it 
also  gives  an  easily  decomposed  compound. 

.  Nicotin:  N,C«H,,-NE[„'^(NC^HJ  -  4  volumes 

icotin.  ^^•^    Iticotin  occurs  in  the  genus  Nieotiana  in  the 

vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  seed.  Tobacco-smoke  contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  nicotin.  It  is  obtained  when  the  leaves  of 
tobacco  are  extracted  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  fluid  fisome- 
what  evaporated)  distilled  with  lime,  and  the  distillate  snaken 
with  ether,  in  which  nicotin  dissolves.  After  evaporating  the 
etheric  solution,  the  nicotin  remains,  and  is  freed  from  alcohol 
and  water  by  being  heated  a  long  time,  and  finally  distilled  in  • 
current  of  hydrogen  gas.    A  colorless,  transparent,  oily  liquid; 
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odor  strongly  tobacco-like,  and  gharp,  burning,  long-continued 
taste;  boils  at  180^(?);  volatilizes  even  at  common  temperature. 
Mixes  with  water  (?),  alcohol,  and  ether  in  all  proportions ;  very 

Eisonons.  A  strong  base,  and  neutralizes  acids  completely, 
ost  of  the  salts  are  soluble  in  water;  a  part  crystallize. 
Inodorous,  and  taste  like  tobacco.  The  aqueous  solution  of  nico- 
tin  gives,  with  chloride  of  platinum,  a  yellowish-white,  and  with 
corrosive  sublimate  a  white  precipitate.  The  double  compound  of 
platinum  consists  of  1  atom  chlornicotinum  plus  2  atoms  of 
chloride  of  platinum. 

PAIRED   VITROaBN   BASES. 

<t,  BoBei  artifieidUi/  produced. 

Cj^ana^Wn ;  (NjCjgHjjJ'^NHj.  If  upon  nitro-pro- 
pionyl  (cyanethyl),  we  let  potassium  act,  there  ^y*°®"»*"- 
remains  a  brittle,  yellowish  residue.  From  this  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  extracted  by  cold  water,  whilst  the  cyansethin  remains. 
From  the  hot  aqueous  solution,  the  cyansethin  crystallizes  in 
white,  inodorous,  almost  tasteless  leaflets  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre; 
melts  at  190^ ;  boils  at  280°,  and  volatilizes  with  partial  decom- 
position ;  reacts  feebly  alkaline,  and  gives,  with  acids,  salts  easily 
Boluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  crystallizable,  and  of  bitter  astrin- 
gent taste;  from  these  salts  carbonic  acid  and  caustic  alkalies 
separate  the  base  unchanged.  The  nitric  acid  salt^  (N^G^^TSi^^^'S 
H^O-f  NOp  is  neutral,  and  crystallizes  in  long,  colorless  prisms. 
The  base  is  scarcely  decomposed  by  being  heated  even  with  hy- 
drate of  lime. 

Lophin:  1S^C^H^^tsx(SC^B:^y^Bi^  is  formed 
when  nitro-picramyl  (page  227)  is  subjected  to  dry  ^ 
distillation,  until  ammonia  is  no  longer  evolved.  After  cooling, 
a  crystalline  residue  is  found  in  the  retort,  which  is  first  extracted 
with  ether,  and  then  treated  with  boiling  alcohol.  After  cooling, 
lophin  is  separated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  colorless,  silky, 
penniform  prisms;  inodorous  and  tasteless;  insoluble  in  water, 
not  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  ether,  and  turpentine  oil. 
Volatile;  fuses  at  200°,  and  stiffens,  forming  needles.  Easily 
soluble  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa.  A  very  permanent 
base.  With  most  of  the  acids  it  gives  crystallizable  combinations, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  water.  . 

Amarin  (Benzolin):  N,O^H„=-(NC^H„rNH^  ^°^*™- 
is  obtained  when  nitro-picramyl  is  Doiled  a  few  hours  with  pot- 
ash lye;  amarin  separates  like  resin;  it  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
acid  and  alcohol,  and  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  ammonia. 
From  the  hot  alcoholic  solution  it  crystallizes  in  six-sided  needles, 
destitute  of  color,  taste,  and  smell ;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  fuses  at  100°,  and  is  decomposed  by  distillation, 
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evolving  ammonia.  If  amarin  be  heated  with  a  mixture  of  chromate 
of  potassa,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  a  large  quantity  of  benzoic 
acid  escapes.  Nitric  acid  causes  the  same  decomposition.  The 
alcoholic  solution  does  not  react  alkaline.  Most  of  the  salts  are 
not  easily  soluble.  The  salts  of  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  crystallize. 
Furfurin.  Furfuvin ;  N.C,.H„0.-(NC«H,0.rNH,'  is  ob- 

tained  when  nitro-furfurol  is  boiled  a  long  time  with 
potash  lye.  From  the  boiling  aqueous  solution  it  crystallizes  in 
inodorous,  fine,  white,  silky  needles,  tasting  slightly  bitter;  fuses 
at  100°  to  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  which  a  long  time  after  cooling 
stiffens  crystalline.  It  dissolves  in  135  parts  boiling  water,  it  is 
almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  A  strong  base;  reacts  alkaline,  and  neutralizes  completely 
the  acids.  Alkalies  and  ammonia  separate  it  from  its  compounds, 
but  if  it  be  boiled  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  am- 
monia escapes.  No  salt  of  this  base  gives  precipitates  with  the 
solutions  of  the  salts  of  iron,  copper,  silver,  lime,  and  baryta, 
but,  probably,  with  bichloride  of  mercury  and  chloride  of  platinam. 
The  salts  crystallize,  and  are  not  precipitated  by  nutgall  tinc- 
ture. 
Urea.  Urea  (Urenoxyd-ammonia):  (NC,H,0,)'"NH3;  This 

is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  urine  of  the  mam- 
malia, and  contains  more  nitrogen  than  any  other  secretion  of 
that  class.     It  is  formed  by  the  transposition  of  the  cyanate  of 
ammonia ;  it  is  farther  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid 
of  alloxan,  alloxantin,  etc.     We  obtain  urea  from  urine,  when  the 
latter  is  evaporated  by  gentle  heat  to  syrup-thickness,  the  residue 
mixed  with  moderately  concentrated  pure  nitric  acid,  and  the  mix- 
ture, surrounded  by  ice,  left  to  stand  twenty-four  hours.     Duripg 
that  time  yellow,  scaly  leaflets  of  nitrate  of  urea  are  separated. 
These  are  dissolved  in  warm  water  and  bleached  with  animal 
charcoal.    To  the  filtered  solution  of  nitrate  of  urea  carbonate  of 
potassa  is  added  so  long  as  effervescence  follows,  and  then  the 
whole  is  evaporated  upon  the  water-bath.     The  residue  is  treated 
with  alcohol,  in  which  the  urea  dissolves.   If  we  conduct  the  vapor 
of  hydrate  of  cyanic  acid  into  aqueous  ammonia,  there  remains, 
after  evaporating  the  solution,  pure  urea.   It  crystallizes  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  in  long,  completely  white  prisms ;    inodorous ; 
tastes  like  nitrate  of  potassa ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water, 
insoluble  in  ether.     The  solution  does  not  react  alkaline.    B/ 
raising  the  heat  slowly,  urea  separates  first  into  ammonia,  water, 
and  mellanuric  acid;  when  more  strongly  heated  cyanurenic  acid 
remains,  which  is  finally  transposed  into  hydrate  of  cyanic  acid, 
and  is  again  united  with  the  ammonia,  which  has  gone  over,  to 
form  urea.     If  urea  be  warmed  with  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  it 
separates  into   carbonic   acid  and  ammonia,   ^%^J^a^%    H0« 
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2NH34-2CO9  (quantitative  determination  of  urea).  If  hyponitrio 
acid,  NO4,  act  upon  urea,  we  obtain  nitrate  of  ammonia,  together 
with  evolution  of  equal  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen 
gas.     Urea  is  only  a  weak  base. 

Nitrate  of  Urea:  (NC,H,0,)  NH^O+NO„  is  obtained  directly; 
crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  perfectly  white  leaflets, 
which  dissolve  in  8  parts  cold  water.  By  heating,  it  is  decom- 
posed, evolving  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gas. 

Oxalate  of  Urea:  (NC,H,0j)'~NH^,0+0x03,  separates  in  thin, 
crystalline  leaflets,  which  taste  sour,  when  to  a  solution  of  urea  a 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  added. 

Urea^  farther,  has  the  property  of  forming  crystalli^able  com- 
pounds with  several  salts,  and  in  these  compounds  it  seems  to 
play  the  part  of  water  of  crystallization ;  thus  with  chloride  of 
ammonium,  chloride  of  sodium  and  of  mercury,  etc.  The  com- 
bination with  common  salt  :— NaCl+(NC3H,03)^NH34-2aq,  crys- 
tallizes in  shining,  rhombic  prisms. 

If  we  conduct  ammonia  gas  into  the  cyanate  of  methyl,  of  ethyl, 
or  amyl,  we  obtain  compounds  of  urea  with  Cfi^2G^BL^j  and  5C,H, 
(page  825).  But  these  compounds  may  also  be  considered  as 
paired  compounds  of  methyl-amin,  ethyl-amin,  and  amyl-amin 
with  oxide  of  urea.    Then  the  formulse  for  these  compounds  are : — 

Methi/l'Urea  ....     (NO,H,0,)  |  ^\ 
Ethylurea     ....     (NC,H,0,)|  J^, 

Amyl'Urea     ....     (NCjHjOj)'*    *     * 

{Compare  page  825). 

{N  H 

C,H,0,)NHjBd,  is  obtained  when  vapor  of  hydrate  of 
cyanic  acid  is  conducted  slowly  and  at  a  low  tempera-  '^'^' 

torein  to  anilin.  It  is  also,  obtained  when  chloride  of  cyanogen  gas 
acts  upon  aqueous  anilin ;  also,  by  mixing  sulphate  of  anilin  with  a 
solution  of  cyanate  of  potassa.  Crystallizes  in  needles ;  separates 
by  being  heated  into  carbamid  and  carbanilid ;  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  raised  ammonia  escapes,  and  then  the  crystalline  residue 
consists  of  carbanilid  and  cyanuric  acid.  If  we  let  chloride  of 
cyanogen  act  upon  nitranilin^  we  obtain  binUro-melanilin   and 

nitranilin-ureay  (NCaH,0,)  -(  n  ^  /jjq  V   ^^^^^    crystallizes    in 

long,  yellow  needles ;  both  compounds  are  destitute  of  acid  pro- 
perties. 

Guanin :  N,C,oH,Oj,  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  q 
guano.     We  digest  guano  with   dilute   lime-water, 


luanin. 
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until,  bj  boiling,  the  fluid  appears  greenish  yellow;  filter,  and 
saturate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  After  a  few  hours,  a  precipitate 
is  formed  consisting  of  guanin  and  uric  acid;  we  boil  this  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  guanin  from  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  by  ammonia.  A  white  substance,  in  the 
form  of  a  powder,  bears  a  high  temperature  without  decomposing. 
With  acids  it  gives  salt-like  compounds,  which,  however,  are  very 
easily  decomposed,  even  by  warming.  Guanin  dissolves  more 
easily  in  pure  potassa  and  soda  than  in  acids,  and  forms  with  soda 
a  crystallizable  compound;  the  combinations  with  lime  and  baryta 
are  at  once  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid. 
Meiam.  Melam:  N„C,,Hy     If  2  parts  chloride  of  ammo- 

nium and  1  part  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  be 
subjected  to  slow  distillation  until  no  more  products  of  decompo^ 
sition  escape,  then  the  residue  contains  melam,  chloride  of  po- 
tassium, and  chloride  of  ammonium ;  the  first  of  which  remains 
when  the  mass  is  treated  with  water.  A  white,  completely  indif- 
ferent body ;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Fused  with 
hydrate  of  potassa,  ammonia  and  cyanate  of  potassa  are  formed. 
Meumin.  ilfeZamm ;  N.C,H.-(NH,N,C.rNH,.  Ifwebofl 

melam  with  moderately  concentrated  potassa  solution 
until  it  completely  disappears,  and  then  evaporate  the  solution  te 
a  certain  concentration,  leaflets  of  melamin  are  separated,  and 
the  solution  contains  amm'elin  in  combination  with  potassa.  One 
atom  melam  plus  2  atoms  water  are  equal  to  1  atom  melamin  and 
1  atom  ammelin,  N^C^HsO,;  1  atom  melam  plus  1  atom  ammonia 
are  equal  to  2  atoms  melamin ;  thus,  therefore,  1  atom  melam 
withdraws  1  atom  of  ammonia  from  the  second  atom  melam  and 
is  changed  into  melamin ;  in  the  f^lace  of  ammonia  4  atoms  HO 
enter,  and  form  2  atoms  ammelin.  From  the  boiling  aqueous  so- 
lution melamin  crystallizes  in  colorless,  bright,  lustred,  rhombic 
octohedrons.  Insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  not  easily  in  cold 
water.  In  a  high  temperature  it  decomposes  into  melan  (?),  evolv- 
ing ammonia.  It  combines  like  urea  with  acids  and  salts. 
Ammelin.  .  ■Ammelin:  N.C.H,0.-(2H0N,C,rNH,.    If  to 

the  alkaline  solution  of  ammelin  {see  Melamin)  we 
add  acetic  acid,  or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonia,  ammelin  is 
precipitated.  This  body  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  dilute 
acids  upon  melam  and  melamin.  From  the  solution  of  pure  ni- 
trates, ammonia  precipitates  ammelin  pure.  It  appears  as  a  das- 
zling  white,  crystalline  powder;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether ;  easily  soluble  in  pure  alkalies  and  in  most  of  the  acids. 
It  decomposes  in  a  high  temperature ;  fused  with  hvdrale  of  po- 
tassa, it  gives  cyanate  of  potassa  and  ammonia.  A  weak  base; 
with  most  of  the  acids,  it  gives  crystallizable  salts,  which,  even 
by  being  overflowed  with  water,  are  partially  decomposed,  forming 
acid  compounds.  It  also  combines,  like  urea,  with  salts.  The 
nitrate  appears  in  large  colorless  crystals. 
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Ammelid:  2HO+(4HO,2N,C,rNH3,  is  formed  AmmeUd. 
in  a  solution  of  melam  in  warmed  nitric  acid  of  1.49 
sp.  gr. ;  farther,  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
npon  ammelin  and  melam,  as  also  by  the  decomposition  of  amme- 
lin  and  melamin  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  If  we  add  alcohol  to  a 
solution  of  ammelin  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  ammelid  is 
separated.  After  being  washed  with  water,  it  resembles  ammelin, 
but  it  no  longer  possesses  basic  properties.  If  we  boil  ammelid 
with  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  cyanurenio  acid  and  ammonia,  and 
fused  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  it  separates  into  cyanic  acid  and 
ammonia.  With  oxide  of  silver  it  gives  a  compound  consisting  of 
2Ag04-(4HO,2N,C,rNH. 

Cli/«n(Thein,  Guaranin):  N^C,ftH,oO^«(2CH„ 

N,CgO^)'"N  <  ^  ,HCy.     Caffein  appears  as  a  paired 

compound  of  hydrocyanate  of  methylamin  with  uric  acid,  in 
which  uren-imid  is  substituted  by  2G^^.  It  occurs  in  coffee 
kernels,  in  tea,  in  the  fruit  of  Paullinia  sorbilis^  and  in  the  leaves 
of  Ilex  paraguat/endU.  Crude  coffee  is  boiled  with  water,  the 
obtained  decoction  first  precipitated  with  a  solution  of  sugar  of 
lead,  and  then  boiled  with  the  hydrate  of  oxide  of  lead  until  a 
new  quantity  is  not  colored.  From  the  filtered  solution  caffein  is 
procured  by  evaporation.  Crystallizes  in  flexible,  silky  needles; 
fuses  at  177^9  and  sublimes  at  384°.  The  crystals  grate  between 
the  teeth,  and  have  a  sharp,  bitter  taste.  Caffein  dissolves  in  98 
parts  cold  water,  in  97  parts  alcohol,  and  194  parts  ether.  It  is 
absorbed  in  large  quantity  by  boiling  water.  It  possesses  but 
weak  basic  properties.  The  hydrocklorate  of  caffein  is  separated 
in  beautiful  crystals,  if  caffein  be  dissolved  in  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid;  loses  the  acid  even  at  100°.  Also  the  sulphate 
crystallizes,  but  by  being  treated  with  water,  it  is  completely  de- 
composed. Caffein  combines  farther  with  chloride  of  mercury, 
chloride  of  gold,  etc.  If  it  be  boiled  with  baryta-water,  we  ob- 
tain, at  first,  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  in  the  solution,  it  is  said,, 
cyanate  of  baryta  is  found.  Ohlor-caffein,  N^C,<jH^,C10^,  is  formed 
simultaneously  with  amelinic  acid,  cholestrophan,  and  methylamin,. 
by  the  decomposition  of  caffein  by  chlorine.     (Compare  p.  334), 

Theobromin:  N,C,,H,0,=(C,H„N,C30J^NH,Me,HCy.     This. 
substance   is  obtained  from  cacaonuts  in  the  same  xheobromin. 
manner  as  caffein  from  coffee.     It  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  white  crystalline  powder  of  feebly  bitter  taste ;  little 
soluble  in  'water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     Scarcely  possesses  basic 
properties.     The  hydrochloric  acid  compound  is  separated  in  crys- 
tals from  the  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  solution.    The  nitric 
aeid  saft  crystallizes  in  rhombic  columns.   Theobromin  gives,  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  a  crystallizable  compound,  N^Cj^H^O^+AgO^ 
N0«.     Theobromin  contains  C^H,  less  than  caffein. 
24 
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Creatinin.  Creoitwin:  N,C,H,0,-(N,C.H,0^-'NHr     This 

base  is  found  in  human  urine,  and  in  muscle,  and  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  acids  upon  creatin.  We  boil  putrid 
human  urine  with  lime-water  so  long  as  ammonia  is  evolfed, 
evaporate  the  filtrate,  leave  the  salts  of  urine  to  crystallize,  then 
add  ehloride  of  zinc  thereto,  by  which,  after  a  long  time,  crystals 
of  creatinin,  with  chloride  of  zinc,  are  formed,  which  crystals  are 
purified  by  repeated  crystallization.  These  crystals  are  dissolved 
in  boiling  water ;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  ammonia  until  it  be- 
gins to  be  turbid,  then  it  is  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
filtered,  the  filtrate  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  alcohol. 
From  the  alcoholic  solution,  the  creatinin,  after  long  standing, 
crystallizes.  Or  we  evaporate  the  solution  of  1  part  creatin  in  1 
part  sulphuric  acid  and  8  parts  water,  decompose  the  sulphate  of 
creatinin  by  boiling  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  filter,  and  leave  to 
crystallize.  It  appears  in  colorless,  oblique,  rhombic  columns, 
tastes  caustic,  dissolves  in  11.5  parts  water  and  in  102  parts  ab- 
solute alcohol.  The  sulphate  of  creatinin  crystallizes  m  wate^ 
clear  quadratic  plates,  and  the  hydrochlorate  in  transparent  acid- 
reacting  leaflets.  The  combination,  with  chloride  of  zinc,  appears 
in  oblique  rhombic  columns,  which  are  not  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Thiosinnamin.         Thiodinnamin :   (NG^HgjS^^'SHy     If  we  shake 

1  part  oil  of  mustard  with  3  to  4  fold  volumes  of 
strong  aqueous  ammonia,  the  whole,  after  a  short  time,  stiffens 
to  a  crystalline  mass  of  thiosinnamin.  It  appears  in  shining 
white  crystals,  inodorous,  bitter ;  fuses  at  70^,  dissolves  easily  in 
water,  does  not  react  alkaline,  and  is  not  volatile.  Is  only  a 
weak  base,  and  with  sulphuric,  nitric,  acetic,  and  oxalic  add,  it 
gives  no  fixed  compounds.  It  unites,  like  urea,  with  several  salts, 
with  chloride  of  mercury,  chloride  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  nitrate  of  silver.  If  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  thiosinna- 
min nitrate  of  silver  be  added,  there  is  formed  a  voluminous  crys- 
talline precipitate,  consisting  of  AgO,NO,-f  (NCgH^S^NHj,  and, 
by  being  boiled  with  water,  is  decomposed,  whilst  sulphide  of 
silver  is  separated. 

Sinnamin.  .  Sinnahiin :    QHC^EJ^IHE^     If  we  digest  thio- 

sinnamin with  freshly  precipitated  hydrate  of  oxide 
of  lead,  mixed  with  water  until  it  is  like  pap,  and  then  after  the 
entire  decomposition  of  the  mass,  we  extract  it  first  with  water, 
and  then  again  with  alcohol,  there  remains,  after  evaporation  upon 
the  water-bath,  a  thick  syrup,  in  which,  after  long  sta^kiding,  foQ^ 
sided  prisms  form,  which  contain  1  atom  more  of  water.  The 
syrup-like  sinnamin  contains  less  water  than  the  crystallized ;  in- 
odorous, and  of  strongly  bitter  taste.  It  is  decomposed  by  best- 
ing, and,  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whilst  .ammonia  is 
evolved.    A  strong  base,  reacts  alkaline,  precipitates  the  salts  of 
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oxide  of  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  silver ;  separates  ammonia  from 
its  compounds. 

Sinapolin :  (NC,^H^,0,)'^NH3.  If  we  heat  mus-  ginapoUn. 
tard  oil  with  baryta  water,  and  evaporate  the  whole 
to  dryness,  sinapolin  remains,  and  can  be  extracted  by  alcohol  or 
ether.  It  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrated  oxide  of  lead 
upon  mustard  oil.  Crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  unc- 
tuous shining  leaflets,  which  fuse  at  100^.  In  the  hot  aqueous 
solution  it  reacts  alkaline.  Is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
potassa  lye.     Dissolves  in  acids. 

Thialdin:  (CjjHj^SJ^NH,.  Into  a  solution  of  xhiaidm. 
aldehyd-ammonia  in  12  to  16  parts  water,  we  slow- 
ly lead  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  crystals  which  are  after  a 
short  time  deposited,  are  dissolved  in  ether,  then  some  alcohol  is 
added,  and  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The 
crystals  are  long,  transparent,  colorless,  shining ;  the  odor,  at 
first,  peculiarly  aromatic — later,  disagreeable.  Fuses  at  43°, 
little  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
aqueous  solution  distillable ;  heated  by  itself  it  decomposes,  form- 
ing a  badly  smelling  oil.  Does  not  react  alkaline.  The  alcoholic 
solution  gives,  with  acetate  of  lead,  after  a  short  time,  a  yellow 

}>recipitate,  which  soon  becomes  black.  If  we  heat  it  with  a  so- 
ution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  aldehyd  escapes,  whilst  sulphide  of 
silver  is  separated.  When  heated  to  redness,  with  hydrate  of 
potassa,  it  gives  chinolin.  If  we  boil  thialdin  in  a  retort  with 
a  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  we  obtain  sulphide  of  mercury, 
and  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  appear  volatile  crystalline  needles, 
which  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and,  probably,  contain 
cyanogen.  Hydrochlorate  of  thialdin  crystallizes  in  long  prisms, 
which  dissolve  easily  in  water.  The  nitric  acid  Bait  exhibits  white 
needles. 

Selenaldin.    If  we  conduct  hydro-selenium  into  geienaldin. 
a  solution  of  aldehyd-ammonia,  we  thus  obtain  selen- 
aldin,  which  agrees  in  its  properties  with  thialdin.    A  tellur-aldin 
is  not  known. 

Carbothialdin :  {Cfl^S^)^'SEy  If  to  an  alco-  carbothiaidin. 
holic  solution  of  aldehyd-ammonia,  sulpho-carbonic 
acid  be  added,  shining  white  crystals  of  carbothialdin  are  sepa- 
rated. Insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold  ether,  easily  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol.  By  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  separates  into  am- 
monia, sulpho-carbonic  acid,  and  aldehyd.  Dissolves  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  without  decomposition ;  after  a  little  time  the 
solution  stiffens  to  a  white  pap,  insoluble  in  water.  In  the  hot 
alcoholic  solution,  with  oxalic  acid,  it  gives  oxalate  of  ammonia. 
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6.  Organic  Vegetable  Bases. 

Or  anicveeete-       ^^  plants  are  found  many  bases,  "which  behare 
h\e  bases.  quite  like  ammonia,  and  of  which  it  has  been  as- 

sumed, nntil  now,  that  they  contain  ammonia  as 
active  part,  combined  with  an  organic  oxide  as  pairling.  New 
researches  upon  quinin  (chinin),  caffein,  piperin,  etc.,  have,  how- 
ever, made  it  in  a  high  degree  probable,  tnat  other  simple  nitro- 
gen bases  can  take  the  place  of  ammonia  in  the  paired  bases. 
There  are,  however,  before  us,  too  few  facts  to  enable  us,  at  pre- 
sent, to  exhibit  rational  formulae  in  these  respects.  On  account 
of  this  uncertainty,  I  have  preferred  to  use  now  the  simplest  sym- 
bol for  each  of  the  following  bases,  and,  in  order  to  give  the  rela- 
tions to  ammonia,  in  combinations  with  the  acids,  to  annex  the 
symbol  H  and  H,0  to  the  base ;  e.  g. 

Morphin Mo, 

Ilydrochlorate  of  morphin     •     •     MoH,Gl, 
Sulphate  of  morphin    •     •     •     .    MoHjO-t-SO,. 

Almost  all  the  bases  of  this  class  are  solid,  crys- 
Jrop7rtif:"f  tallizable,  and  suflFer,  by  dry  distillation,  a  partial  or 
these  bases.       total  decomposition.     They  are  almost  insoluble  in 

water,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  many,  also,  in  ether.  They  possess,  alone,  as  well  as  in  their 
salts,  a  bitter,  and  often  most  disagreeable  taste.  Many,  as  vera- 
trin,  strychnin,  and  brucin,  act  extremely  poisonously  upon  the 
animal  organism.  Their  alkaline  properties  are  very  diiSerent; 
the  stronger,  as  brucin,  strychnin,  and  quinin,  precipitate  the  ox- 
ides of  most  heavy  metals.  Many  salts  are  soluble,  with  difficul- 
ty, in  water,  and  can  be  produced  by  double  decomposition. 
Many  organic  bases,  which  are  precipitated  by  bicarbonate  of 
potassa,  remain  dissolved,  if  there  be  previously  added  to  them 
tartaric  acid,  as  salts  of  mor|)hin,  brucin,  and  quinin,  whilst  the 
salts  of  strychnin,  narcotin,  and  cinchonin,  are  precipitated. 
With  the  reagents  of  organic  bases  may  be  enumerated,  pure  al- 
kalies and  their  carbonates,  phosphate  of  soda,  iodic  acid,  chlo- 
ride of  gold,  of  platinum,  bichloride  of  mercury,  aulphocyanide 
of  potassium,  iodide  of  potassium,  tincture  of  gall-nuts,  and 
pikrin-nitric  acid.  If  we  let  the  halogens  act  upon  the  organic 
bases,  a  substitution  generally  takes  place  of  the  hydrogen  in  the 
pairling  whereby  bases  arise,  containing  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine. 

J.    ,     .  The  non- volatile  bases  are  generally  produced  when 

the  bases."^  ^     ^^^  Vegetable  matter  is  extracted  by  acidulated  wa- 
ter (sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid)  and  the  bases 
precipitated  from  the  concentrated  solution  by  an  alkali  (potassa 
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lime,  ammonia,  sometimes,  also,  magnesia).  The  precipitate  is 
dried,  afterwards  boiled  in  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  bases ; 
these  are  then  purified  by  repeated  crystallization,  treatment  with 
animal  charcoal,  etc.  They  can  also  be  obtained  if  the  acid 
Tegetable  extract  be  exactly  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potassa, 
and  then  an  infusion  of  nutgalls  so  long  added  as  a  precipitate 
of  tannic  acid  is  formed.  This  precipitate  is  washed,  still  moist, 
mixed  with  hydrate  of  lime,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  the  air  to 
the  destruction  of  the  tannin.  Afterward  the  mixture  is  dried, 
and  the  base  dissolved,  by  boiling  alcohol.  If  several  bases  occur, 
in  common,  they  must  be  separated  by  different  means  of  solution. 

Aeonttin :  AcaoNCcoH^yOj^,  is  found  in  Aconitum  ^conitin. 
napellus.  Crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  alcoholic 
solution  in  inodorous,  bitter,  sharp-tasting  white  grains.  Dis- 
solves in  100  parts  cold  water  and  50  parts  boiling,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  easily  melts,  reacts  strongly  alkaline,  and 
completely  saturates  acids.  The  salts  are  not  crystallizable,  but 
appear  as  a  gum-like  mass,  which  tastes  sharp  and  bitter.  The 
pure  bases,  as  well  as  their  salts,  are  very  poisonous. 

Atrovin :  At=NCj4Hj30^.     It  is  found  in  every  Atropin. 

J  art  of  AtroTpa  belladonna.  Crystallizes  from  the 
ot  concentrated  aqueous  solution  in  tuftiform,  united,  white,  trans- 
parent prisms  of  silky  lustre.  Inodorous,  tastes  most  disagreea- 
Dly  bitter,  produces  sreat  distention  of  the  pupil,  dissolves  in  2000 
parts  cold  water,  and  54  parts  of  hot.  Easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  in  25  parts  cold  ether.  Even  by  long  boiling  with  water, 
atlopin  suffers  a  change ;  it  is  decomposed  by  caustic  alkalies, 
under  evolution  of  ammonia  and  the  formation  of  a  resin-like 
mibstance.  Atropin  reacts  strongly  and  permanently  alkaline, 
forms  mostly  crystallizable,  neutral,  bitter,  and  sharp-tasting 
poisonous  salts,  which  dissolve  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in 
ether. 

Daturin.  It  is  found  in  Datura  stramonium,  paturin. 
Crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  alcoholic  solution  in 
colorless,  very  shining,  tuftiform  needles.  Inodorous,  and  of  a 
bitter  taste,  strongly  resembling  that  of  tobacco.  Dissolves  in 
280  parts  cold  water  and  in  72  parts  boiling,  in  8  parts  alcohol 
and  in  21  parts  ether;  fuses  and  volatilizes  partly  undecom posed. 
Strongly  alkaline,  and  forms  neutral,  sharp,  and  bitter-tasting, 
very  poisonous,  crystallizable  salts  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
This  compound  must  be  identical  with  atropin. 

Hyoscyamin  is  found  in  Hyoscyamus  niger  and  Hyo8cyamin. 
albuSy  particularly  in  the  seed.     Crystallizes  in  nee- 
dles of  silky  lustre  ;  smells  most  offensively,  benumbing,  tobacco- 
like ;  tastes  sharply  biting  ;  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol| 
most  poisonous,  volatile,  and  forms  neutral  salts. 
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Bases  in  Opium,    Opium  contains  several  organic 
Bases  in  opium,  jjj^ggg  ^^  codein,  morphin,  narcotin,  thebain,  narcein, 

{ind  papaverin  united  to  meconic  acid  and  also  meconin. 
1  Codein.  Coe/em  (Codeia):  Co^NCgjjHjjjO^.    If  we  add  cUo- 

ride  of  calcium  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  extract  of 
opium,  the  solution  filtered  from  meconate  of  lime  contains  some 
hydrochlorate  of  codein  and  of  morphin.  Both  bases  are  precipi* 
tated  by  soda,  the  precipitate  treated  with  alcohol,  the  alcoholic 
solution  accurately  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  alcohol  eva- 
porated, cold  water  added  to  the  residue  so  long  as  a  clouding 
follows,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  syrop- 
thickness.  The  residue  is  shaken  with  potassa  solution  and  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  codein,  and  this  latter  is  left  behind  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation  of  the  etheric  solution.  Crystallizes  by  slow 
cooling  from  the  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution,  partly  in  rhombic 
octohedrons  with  2  atoms  HO ;  melts  at  150° ;  stiflfens  crystal- 
line; dissolves  in  85  parts  water  at  15^.  A  strong  base  which  is 
not  expelled  by  ammonia,  gives  with  acids  perfectly  neutral  bitter- 
tasting  salts;  mostly  crystallizable.   Acts  somewhat  like  morphia. 

JIforp Am  f Morphia):  Mo =NC3«H,oO^.  ThefoUow- 
orp  in.  jj^g  method  for  preparing  morphin  is  based  upon  the 
property  of  that  substance  to  form  a  soluble  combination  with 
lime.  We  extract  opium  repeatedly  with  threefold  weight  of  water, 
boil  the  fluid,  and  add  by  degrees  ^th  as  much  lime  in  pap  as  the 
amount  of  opium  employed.  Afterwards  it  is  strained  through 
linen  and  the  obtained  fluid  evaporated  to  double  the  weight  of 
the  opium  employed.  We  filter^Jieat  the  filtrate  to  boiling,  and  afid 
thereto  ^th  as  much  chloride  of  ammonium  as  the  weight  of  theopi- 
um  whereby  the  morphin  is  precipitated.  Forms  shining,  colorless 
crystals,  which  contain  2  atoms  water.  If  morphin  be  precipitated 
from  its  salts  by  ammonia,  we  obtain  a  cheesy  precipitate,  which 
after  a  little  time  unites  crystalline.  Inodorous;  of  strong,  bitter 
taste;  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  400  parts  boiling 
water,  in  13.3  parts  hot  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether ;  melts  in 
anhydrous  condition  and  stiffens  crystalline.  Nitric  acid  imparts  to 
morphin  and  its  salts  a  red  color,  which  soon  disappears;  treated 
with  superoxide  of  lead  and  sulphuric  acid^  we  obtain  a  brown,  bit- 
ter-tasting mass — morphetin  ;  easily  soluble  in  water.  Chlorine  and 
iodine  produce  decomposition.  If  morphin  or  its  salts  be  added  to 
a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron^  the  solution  is  colored  a  beauti- 
ful blue.  The  solution  of  morphin  reacts  strongly  alkaline;  it 
forms  with  acids  neutral,  colorless,  bitter,  sharp-tasting,  mostly 
crystalline  salts.  Hydrochlorate  of  morphin:  MoH+Cl,  crystal- 
lizes in  fine  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  20  parts  water.  AceiaU  of 
morpMuj  MoH,0+Ac03,  is  obtained  if  morphin  be  diffused  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  enough  acetic  acid  added  for  complete  solution. 
After  cooling,  ether  is  poured  over  the  solution  and  the  salt  is 
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obtained,  by  standiDg  at  rest,  in  small  crystals.  More  easily  sqIu- 
ble  in  water  than  in  alcohol ;  the  aqueous  solution  by  evaporation 
loses  acetic  acid.  « 

Morphin  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  codein  is  not;  the  former 
is  insoluble  in  ether,  the  latter  is  soluble.  Also  morphin  and 
codein  differ  in  their  behavior  to  nitric  acid  and  to  perchloride  of 
iron. 

Tliebain,  NCj^Hj^Og*,  narcein^  NC^HjpOjj,  kuSl  pseudomorphiriy 
NC^H„0,4,  are  bases  of  opium,  which  need  a  more  particular 
investigation. 

Narcotin  (Opian,  Narcotina):  NC45H53O14.  Nar-  3  N^rcotm. 
cotin  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  can,  therefore,  if  it 
occur  in  common  with  morphin,  be  separated  by  that  fluid.  We 
obtain  it  direct  when  the  watery  extract  of  opium  is  digested  with 
ether.  The  narcotin  remaining  behind  from  the  etheric  solution 
is  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  recrystallization.  Crystallizes 
in  colorless  prisms  or  scales  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre ;  ioodorous, 
tasteless;  fuses  at  170^  and  stiffens  at  130^ ;  insoluble  in  cold 
water;  100  parts  alcohol  of  85  per  cent,  dissolve,  by  boiling,  5 

farts  narcotin,  and  100  parts  boiling  ether  dissolve  2.1  parts. 
f  narcotin  be  dissolved  in  an  exce%s  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
solution  heated  with  finely -ground  peroxide  of  manganese^  it  de- 
composes into  cotamin  and  opianic  acid  {%ee  Opianic  Acid)  under 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid. 

One  atom  narcotin^  NC^aH^O^+O,  =  1  atom  cotamin^  NCj^ 
H,jO,  -f  1  atom  opianic  acid  Cj^HgOg  -|-  6H0.  The  like  decom- 
position follows  also,  if  narcotin  be  boiled  with  a  large  excess  of 
chloride  of  platinum.  If  we  use  but  little  chloride  of  platinum, 
the  narcotin  decomposes  into  narcogenin^  T^^C^^O^^  and  into 
opianic  acid.  Two  atoms  narcotin  plus  5  atoms  oxygen  are  equal 
to  1  atom  narcogeniuy  1  atom  opianic  acidj  and  3  atoms  water. 
Treated  with  superoxide  of  lead  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  we  ob- 
tain narcotemj  a  brown,  amorphous,  extremely  bitter  substance ; 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  If  narcotin  be  heated  in  an 
oil-bath  a  few  degrees  above  fusion,  it  is  colored  deep  reddish- 
yellow  ;  at  220^  ammonia  is  evolved  under  swelling.  The  swollen 
residue  contains  humopinic  acid  and  a  new  base  not  yet  particu- 
larly investigated.  If  we  heat  narcotin  with  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  potassaj  it  evolves  no  ammonia,  and,  if  the  action  be  long 
continued,  a  body  is  deposited  of  the  consistence  of  turpentine — 
the  narcotinate  of  potassa.  Narcotinic  acid  cannot  be  isolated, 
because  it  is  converted  again  into  narcotin.  If  narcotin  be  melted 
with  hydrate  of  potassa  at  220°,  we  obtain  prom/laming  NH„C<,H, 
{vide  page  359).  Narcotin  is  a  weak  base.  The  salts  taste  more 
bitter  than  those  of  morphin ;  those  with  weak  acids  are  decom- 
posed by  water  under  deposition  of  narcotin. 
Difference  between  Narcotin  and  Morphin.    Narcotin  is  taste- 
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less,  soluble  in  ether,  iDSoluble  in  pure  alkalies,  and  does  not  color 
the  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron  blue.  If  we  add  a  few  drops  of 
jiitric  acid  to  a  solution  of  narcotin  in  sulphuric  acid,  it  assumes, 
after  a  few  moments,  a  blood-red  color,  whilst  morphin  is  colored 
slightly  green.  Narcotin,  mixed  with  some  alcohol,  is  precipi- 
tated by  double  carbonate  of  potassa,  but  the  morphin  salts  are 
not. ,  The  narcotin  salts  are  said  to  show  no  medical  action.  The 
morphin  salts  act  like  opium.  ^ 

Products  of  do-  .  Cotarnin  (Cotarnia) :  NCj^jHjjO,  -f  aq.  It  is  found 
composition  of  in  the  reddish-jellow  fluid  from  which  opianic  add 
narcotin.  hag  been  deposited,  by  the  action  of  peroxide  of 

Cotamin.  manganese  upon  narcotin,  and  is  precipitated  as  a 

double  salt  by  chloride  of  platinum.  The  double  salt  is  decom- 
posed by  hydrosulphuric  acid :  we  filter  from  sulphide  of  platinum, 
mix  the  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  cotamin  with  baryta  water, 
evaporate,  and  extract  the  cotamin  from  the  residue  by  alcohol. 
Crystallizes  in  stelliform  groups  of  needles,  which  melt  at  100^ 
under  loss  of  7.5  per  cent,  of  water.  Soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  potash  lye  ;  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  with  dark-red  color. 
The  aqueous  solution  reacts  feebly  alkaline ;  it  precipitates  sakt 
of  peroxide  of  copper  and  of  iron.  The  cotamin  salt%  are  remark- 
ably soluble,  and  are  obtained  direct. 

Narcogenin.  .  N<^rcogenin  :  ISfi^^n^O^.  Only  known  in  com- 
binations of  chloride  of  platinum.  If  we  endeayor 
to  separate  it  from  the  platinum  compound,  it  decomposes  into 
narcotin  and  cotamin.  The  chloride  of  platinum  compound  crys- 
tallizes in  light  yellow  needles. 

We  can  regard  narcotin  and  narcogenin  as  compounds  of  co- 
tamin, with  CjoHjjOg,  which  body  then,  by  oxidation,  forms 
opianic  acid. 

Narcotin:        NC^H^O^-CjoH^Og-f    NCj^H^O.-f  HO. 
Narcogenin :  N3C„H330,o==C«H„Og-i-2(NC,aH^O.+2HO). 

Humopinic  Eumopinic  Acid:    C^gHjjO^.     Humopinic  acid, 

acid.  which  is  formed  by  heating  narcotin,  appears  as  t 

dark-brown  amorphous  substance,  insoluble  in  water 
and  acids;  dissolves  in  alcohol,  with  a  deep    yellow-red   color. 
Apophyllenic  acid  is  occasionally  found  in  the  baryta  residue, 
from  which  cotamin  has  been  extracted  by  alcohol. 
4.PapaYerin.         PapaveHn:  Pa=.NC^H,jOg.     To  procure  papa- 

verin,  we  use  the  brown  resinous  mass,  which  is 
obtained,  if  crude  morphin,  precipitated  by  soda  from  the  aque- 
ous extract  of  opium,  be  treated  with  alcohol,  the  brown  extract 
evaporated,  the  residue  digested  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  ammonia.  If  we  mix  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  of  this  resin  with  acetate  of  potassa,  a  dirk 
resinous  body  is  precipitated,  from  which,  after  washing  with 
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water,  the  papaverin  is  extracted  by  boiling  ether.  Crystallizes 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  little  white  spears,  scarcely  reacting 
alkaline.  The  hydrochlorate,  PaH+Cl,  cryst)illizes  in  direct 
rhombic  columns.     Not  poisonous. 

Chelidonin :  Che^NgC^Hj^^O^,  is  found  in  all  parts  ohelidonin. 
of  Chelidonium  majuSf  in  common  with  chelerythrin. 
Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  in  colorless,  inodorous, 
titular  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  melts  to  a  colorless  liquid,  and,  by  melting  with  hydrate  of 
potassa,  evolves  ammonia.  The  salts  are  colorless,  mostly  solu- 
ble in  water,  react  acid  ;  animal  charcoal  extracts  chelidonin 
from  the  salts. 

Chelerythrin:  Chr=NC37Hig08,isfound  in  Cheli-  chelerythrin. 
donium  majusy  particularly  in  the  root,  and  in  the 
root  but  not  the  herb  of  Glaueium  luteum^  as  well  as  in  the  root 
of  Sanguinaria  canadensis.  Precipitated  from  the  hydrochloric 
acid  soluti(tn  by  ammonia,  it  appears  in  pale-yellow  flakes,  which, 
after  drying  in  gentle  heat,  appear  as  an  adhesive  yellow  powder ; 
the  powder  excites  violent  sneezing  and  catarrh.  It  remains 
from  the  etheric  solution  as  a  turpentine-like  mass,  which,  by  de- 
grees, stiffens ;  from  the  alcoholic  solution  it  is  obtained  in  warty 
crystals ;  the  alcoholic  solution  has  a  sharp  burning  taste ; 
melts  to  an  oil-like  liquid.  If  an  acid  be  poured  over  this 
base  it  is  colored  splendid  carmine-red ;  it  completely  saturates 
acids,  and  forms  red  salts,  of  a  sharp  burning  taste,  which  easily 
dissolve  in  water  and  alcohol,  crystallize,  and  act  as  narcotics. 

Qlaticin  is  found  in  the  herb  of  Q-laucium  luteum.  Qiaucin. 
Crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  small  leaf- 
lets of  mother-of-pearl  lustre.  If  it  be  precipitated  by  ammonia 
from  a  solution  in  acids,  it  appears  soft,  and  dries,  after  some 
time,  to  a  hard  resinous  mass ;  tastes  sharply  bitter ;  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Gives,  with  acids,  neutral  salts  of 
sharp  burning  taste. 

G-laucopicrin  is  found  in  the  root  of  G-laucium  Qiaucopicrm. 
luteum.     Crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in 
dazzling  white  granular  crystals.     Easily  soluble  in  water,  solu- 
ble, with  difficulty,  in  alcohol  and  ether,  tastes  exceedingly  bitter. 
By  warming  with  sulphuric  acid  it  assumes  a  beautiful  dark-green 
color,  which  soon  disappears. 

Solanin:  So'ss'SG^Hjfi^i^^  is  found  in  the  ber-  goi^nin. 
ries  of  Solanum  nigrum  and  verbascum  ;  in  the  stalks, 
leaves,  and  berries  of  Solanum  dulcamara  and  tuberosum.  Crys- 
tallizes from  the  hot  alcoholic  solution  in  microscopic  prisms. 
Colorless;  after  drying,  inodorous;  tastes  sharply,  bitter,  aro- 
matic, and  produces  permanent  itching  in  the  esophagus;  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  rather  soluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  with  difficulty 
in  ether.  Slightly  alkaline ;  gives,  with  acids,  salts  of  a  bitter, 
itching  taste,  which  mostly  dry  away  gum-like.    The  acid  salts 
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have  a  great  tendency  to  form  double  salts.  The  succinates  crys- 
tallize in  colorless  needles;  easily  soluble  in  water.  In  large 
doses  it  acts  poisonously. 

Deiphinin.  Delphinifi :  De«=NC^H,gOy,  is  found  in  the  ker- 

nels of  the  stavesacre  (seeds  of  Delphinium  staphisa- 
gria).  Cannot  be  obtained  crystalline;  has  a  pale-yellow  resin- 
ous appearan(;e;  smells  slightly  like  amber;  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  and  of  insupportable  sharp  taste ;  melts  at  120° ;  forms, 
with  acids,  easily  soluble  salts  of  extraordinary  sharp  taste. 
Veratrin.  Vetratrin  (Vetraria) :  Ve=NC34Hj,0^,  is  found  in 

the  root  of  Veratrum  album  and  in  the  seeds  of  Ve- 
ratrum  sabadilla.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  a  white,  uncrystal- 
lizable,  pulverizable  resin;  melts  at  110^;  reacts  strongly  alka- 
line; is  inodorous;  excites  violent  sneezing;  tastes  extremely 
sharp ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
completely  saturates  bases,  and  gives,  in  part,  crystallizable  salts. 
Nitric  acid  colors  veratrin  first  red  and  then  yellow. 
Sabadiiiin.  SabadilUn:  SaesNCj^HjgOj.    It  is  found  in  Vera- 

trum sabadiUa.     Crystallizes  in  stelliform  groups  of 
prisms;  of  insupportable  sharp  taste;  melts  at  200°;  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  ether,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol ;  sublimable ;  reacts  strongly  alkaline. 
Jervin.  Jervin:  Je=NjCg^,H^05,  is  found  with  veratrin  in 

the  root  of  Veratrum  album;  the  sulphate  of  jervin 
is  soluble  with  difficulty,  and  the  sulphate  of  veratrin  is  easily 
soluble ;  hence  the  two  salts  can  be  easily  separated.  It  is  white, 
crystalline,  fusible ;  almost  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol ; 
decomposes  at  200°. 

Colchicin.  Colchicin  is  found  in   the   seeds  of   Colchieum 

autumnale^  From  the  solution  in  alcohol  mixed 
with  some  water,  it  crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms  and  needles. 
Inodorous ;  of  a  sharp,  bitter,  itching  taste ;  dissolves  rather 
easily  in  water;  slightly  alkaline,  but  completely  neutralizes 
acids,  and  forms  salts  in  part  crystallizable,  and  of  a  bitter, 
itching  taste.  Nitric  acid  produces  a  blue  color,  which  soon  dis- 
appears. 

Emetin.  Emetin  (Emeta)  is  found  in  the  root  of  OephaeUi 

emetica^  Callicoccaj  pecacuanha^  and  Viola  emetica 
(Ipecacuanha).  White,  Inodorous,  almost  tasteless  powder;  un- 
changeable in  the  air,  and  of  strong  alkaline  properties.  Easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,  and  insoluble  in 
ether.  A  slight  dose  produces  violent  vomiting.  Emetin  com- 
pletely saturates  acids;  the  neutral  salts  appear  as  a  gum-like 
mass;  the  acid  salts  crystallize  in  part;  they  mostly  dissolve  easily 
in  water,  act  like  emetin,  and  possess  a  bitter,  sharp  taste. 
Stiyclmm.  Strychnin  (Strychnia):.  Sire's fi^R^O^.     It  is 

found  in  several  species  of  the  genus  Strychnoi^  as  in 
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Str,  nuz  vomica^  ignaiia^  and  coluhrina  in  company  with  hrtidn; 
also  it  is  found  in  the  poisonous  preparation,  which  the  natives  of 
Sorneo  employ  to  poison  their  arrows  {upas-tiente  or  woorara). 
Belongs  to  the  most  poisonous  organic  compounds.  We  procure 
strychnin  most  easily  from  the  Ignatius  beans,  which  contain  very 
little  brucin,  if  these  are  rasped  and  completely  extracted  with 
ether  to  remove  the  fat.  The  beans,  freed  from  fat,  are  boiled 
with  alcohol,  then  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  boiled 
with  water  and  magnesia.  The  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  and 
then  treated  with  anhydrous  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  strychnin. 
From  nux  vomica  we  obtain  strychnin  in  common  with  leucin. 
We  separate  the  bases  by  converting  them  into  nitrates ;  the  ni- 
trate of  strychnin  first  forms  penniform,  completely  white,  small 
crystals ;  and  later,  the  nitrate  of  brucin,  large,  hard,  quadrilate- 
ral crystals.  Also,  the  separation  can  be  effected  by  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  brucin  easily  and  strychnin  with  difficulty.  From 
the  solution  in  alcohol  mixed  with  some  water,  strychnin  crystal- 
lizes, by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  8mall,white,  quadratic  prisms ; 
by  quick  evaporation  we  obtain  it  in  granular  powder ;  inodorous, 
and  of  most  bitter,  afterwards  somewhat  metallic  taste ;  dissolves  in 
2500  parts  boiling  water  and  in  6667  parts  cold ;  insoluble  in  an- 
hydrous alcohol,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  aqueous,  scarcely  soluble 
in  ether.  Quite  pure  strychnin  dissolves  in  concen- 
trated  nitric  acid  with  a  yellow  color ;  if  only  a  trace  Btrychi^!  ° 
of  brucin  be  present,  it  is  immediately  colored  red. 
If  strychnin  be  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  a  few  drops  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  which  contains  1  per  cent,  nitric  acid,  it 
vanishes  without  changing  color;  but  if  only  a  trace  of  superoxide 
of  lead  be  poured  in,  there  is  in  a  moment  produced  a  splendid 
blue  color,  which  is  quickly  converted  into  violet,  then  into  red, 
and,  at  last,  into  green-finch  color.  The  same  reaction  also  takes 
place,  if  a  very  small  quantity  of  dissolved  chromate  of  potassa  be 
brought  into  a  solution  of  strychnin  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid ;  if  strychnin  be  treated  with  superoxide  of  lead  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  we  thus  obtain  a  brownish-yellow,  bitter  powder ; 
soluble  with  difficulty  in  water  and  alcohol.  This  powder  reacts 
acid,  and  completely  saturates  potassa.  Chlorine  converts  strych- 
nin into  a  base  containing  chlorine,  one  atom  (5f  H  being  replaced 
by  one  atom  of  chlorine.  If  chlorine  be  added  to  a  dissolved 
strychnin  salt,  a  flocculent  precipitate  is  immediately  produced. — 
Bromine  behaves  in  like  manner.  The  substitution  affects  the 
pairling  in  strychnin.  By  heating  it  with  hydrate  of  potassaj 
it  is  decomposed  into  chinolin,  hydrogen  gas,  and  carbonic  acid. 

Salts  of  Strychnin.  Strychnin  is  a  strong  organic  base,  it 
completely  saturates  acids,  expels  most  organic  bases  from  their 
compounds,  and  forms  double  salts ;  they  possess  an  extremely 
bitter  taste,  and  act  poisdnously  like  strychnin.     The  sulphate  of 
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$tri/chninj  StrH,0+ SO3,  crystallizes  in  large  quadrilateral  prisms; 
the  acid  salt,  StrH^O+HO+^SOj,  appears  in  long,  thin  needles. 
The  nitratej  StrHjO+NO,,  forms  colorless  needles;  if  it  be 
heated  with  concentrated  acid,  thus  is  obtained  the  salt  of  a  nitro- 
gen  base.  The  hydrochlorate^  StrH,Cl+3aq,  crystallizes  in  nee- 
dles, easily  soluble  in  water.  The  ht/driodate  is  insoluble  in 
water.  With  perchloride  of  mercury,  and  cyanide  of  mercury, 
strychnin  gives  compounds  =Str+2(HgCl),Str+2(HgCy). 
Brucin.  Brucin  (Brucia)  :  BrtssNjC^Hj^Og,  is  found  in  the 

false  Angustura  bark  (probably  the  bark  of  Stryeh- 
noB  nuz  vomica)^  in  combination  with  tannin,  and  in  the  fruit  of 
the  different  species  of  strychnos.  We  obtain  brucin  from  the 
false  Angustura  bark,  like  strychnin  from  Ignatius's  bean.  It 
crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  alcoholic  solution  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  in  colorless,  transparent,  quadrangular  prisms ;  by 
quicker  evaporation,  it  appears  in  leaflets  of  pearly  lustre,  which 
contain  7  atoms  water.  Melts  at  100°,  under  loss  of  water. 
Tastes  bitter,  like  strychnin ;  dissolves  in  850  parts  cold  water, 
and  in  500  parts  of  boiling ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether.  In  contact  with  nitrie  acidj  it  is  colored  red  in  a  moment, 
which  color  is  converted  into  violet,  upon  addition  of  chloride  of 
tin  (distinction  from  morphin). 

If  brucin  be  heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  said  to  evolve  nitrate 
Kakothelin.        ^^  ethyl,  whilst  a  body  remains  behind  which  is  called 

Kakothelin  :  N.C^Hj,Ojo.  However,  it  is  possible 
that  ethyl-amin  contains  brucin  as  its  active  part,  and  corresponds 
to  the  formula,  NC4aHjgOg)NH2Ae.  This  account,  however,  is 
contradicted  by  others.  Chlorine  converts  brucin  into  a  resinous 
base  aNC^oH^jBrOg.  Brucin  is  a  weaker  base  than  strychnin 
and  morphin,  and  is,  by  them,  precipitated  from  its  compounds. 
The  brucin  salts  mostly  crystallize,  and  taste  very  bitter.  The 
sulphate  contains  7  atoms  water  of  crystallization,  and  crystal- 
lizes in  long  quadrilateral  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water.  The 
nitrate  appears  as  a  gum-like  mass ;  the  acid  nitrate  crystallizes 
in  quadrilateral  prisms,  soluble  in  water  with  difficulty. 

Difference  between  Brticin  and  Strychnin.  These  two  bases 
can  be  easily  distinguished  by  their  behavior  to  nitric  acid,  and 
to  superoxide  of  leaa,  to  chlorine,  and,  further,  by  the  fact  that 
brucin  salts,  in  the  presence  of  some  tartaric  acid,  are  not  pre- 
cipitated by  the  double  carbonate  of  potassa. 
CurariiL  Curarin.     In    curaray  or  urari^  \a  substance  is 

found  which  the  Indians  use  to  poison  their  arrows ; 
it  comes,  probably,  from  a  strychnos.  Uncrystalline,  yellowish, 
resinous  mass ;  tastes  bitter,  and  deliquesces  ;  dissolves  in  all  pro- 
portions in  alcohol  and  water ;  insoluble  in  ether ;  reacts  alkaline, 
and  forms  bitter,  uncrystallizable  salts.     Very  poisonous. 
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Corydalin :  NjCajH^O^  (?),  is  found  in  the  root  corydalyn. 
of  Corydalis  bulbosa,  faoaeeay  and  tuberosa.  Ap- 
pears as  a  white,  inodorous,  tasteless  powder ;  soluble  with  diffi- 
culty in  water,  and  rather  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  hot  saturated  alcoholic  solution  in  pris- 
matic crystals.  Nitric  acid  colors  the  base,  immediately,  red. 
Reacts  alkaline,  and  gives,  with  acids,  very  bitter  salts,  in  part 
crystallizable,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Cinchonin  (Cinchona):  Ci»«N,C^H^O,.  This 
base  is  found,  in  common  with  quinin,  in  the  differ-  ^^^  ^^  ^^' 
ent  species  of  cinchona  bark,  particularly  in  the  oinohon^ 
gray,  whilst  the  yellow  contains  more  quinin.  We 
obtain  this  base  according  to  one  of  the  above-given  common 
methods.  In  order  to  separate  the  two  bases,  they  are  saturated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  so  much  more  sulphuric  acid 
added  as  is  necessary  to  form  acid  salts,  whose  solution  is  evapo- 
rated to  a  certain  point ;  the  quinin  salt  is  first  deposited,  whilst 
the  cinchonin  salt  yet  remains  dissolved.  Also,  the  two  bases  can 
be  separated  by  ether,  in  which  cinchonin  is  almost  insoluble. 
The  cinchonin,  occurring  in  commerce,  often  contains  still  some 
chinotin  admixed,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution ;  cinchonin  crystallizes  first. 
Cinchonin  crystallizes,  by  slow  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, in  thin  prismatic  needles ;  it  possesses  a  peculiar  bitter  taste, 
dissolves  in  2500  parts  boiling  water ;  dissolves  particularly  easy 
in  warm  alcohol,  but  is  scarcely  soluble  in  ether ;  it  melts  at  165^, 
and  sublimes  partly  unchanged,  when  heated  above  its  melting 

foint ;  after  melting,  it  remains  as  an  amorphous  mass  (chinoidin). 
f  we  gently  heat,  over  a  spirit-lamp,  dry  cinchonin,  in  a  thin 
layer,  upon  a  small  piece  of  black  paper,  it  phosphoresces  a  con- 
siderable time  in  a  dark  place,  with  an  intensive  light ;  the  solu- 
tion of  cinchonin  bends  polarized  light  to  the  right,  whereby  it 
differs  from  all  other  organic  bases.  If  we  boil  cinchonin  with 
superoxide  of  lead,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid",  it  is  changed  into 
an  amorphous  bitter  mass,  and  into  cinchonetin.  Cinchonin  is  a 
very  permanent  base,  and  resists  the  action  of  most  reagents. 
If  we  add  an  excess  of  bromine  to  a  solution  of  acid  hydrochlo- 
rate  of  cinchonin,  bromcinchonin  is  formed,  in  which  1  atom  H  is 
substituted  by  1  atom  Br.  Chlorine  gives  a  similar  compound. 
Fused  with  hydrate  of  potassaj  it  decomposes  into  chinolin,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  hydrogen  gas.  Cinchonin  reacts  alkaline,  and 
forms,  with  acids,  very  bitter,  neutral,  and  acid  salts.  If  the  so- 
lution of  the  salt  be  slightly  acidulated  with  tartaric  acid,  thus  is 
cinchonin  precipitated  by  double  carbonate  of  potash,  whereby  it 
differs  from  quinin.  ProtomiphaU  of  cinchonin:  CiHjO-fSOj, 
4aq,  crystallizes  in  prisms,  with  rhombic  bases,  dissolves  in  54 
parts  water,  and  6^  parts  alcohol,  0.85  sp.  gr. ;  aeid  %ulphate : 
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CiHjOjHO+SSOg,  crystallizes  in  regular  octohedrons,  "with  15 
per  cent,  water  ;  dissolves  in  0.46  part  water,  and  in  0.9  part  al- 
cohol. Hydrochlorate  of  cinchonin:  CiH+Cl.  Easily  crystal- 
lizes in  shining  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  com- 
bines with  chloride  of  platinum,  forming  CiH,Cl  +  2(PtClj). 
Quinin.  ^umm  (Chinin,  Quinia):  Qu(=iCh)=sN,C^H^O^. 

Production,  see  Cinchonin.  By  slow,  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  it  crystallizes  in  silken  tufts; 
if  some  ammonia  be  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  we  obtain  it 
in  needles.  The  crystals  contain  1  atom  water,  and  by  gentle 
heat,  fall  into  a  fine  powder ;  melts  at  150^,  and  stiffens  to  a 
resin-like  mass,  which  becomes  strongly  electric  by  rubbing; 
tastes  more  bitter  than  cinchonin ;  dissolves  in  100  parts  water; 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  also  in  ether.  If  the  solution  of 
quinin  in  anhydrous  alcohol  be  evaporated,  resin-like  quinin  re- 
mains behind.  The  precipitated  quinin  contains  3  atoms  water; 
it  is  amorphous,  and  becomes  crystalline  under  loss  of  2  atoms 
water  after  lying  a  long  time  in  a  moist  condition.  Chlorine  de- 
composes quinin  and  forms  a  reddish,  pasty,  resinous  mass.  Fused 
with  hydrate  of  potash,  we  obtain  chinolin,  carbonic  acid,  and 
hydrogen  gas.  If  from  the  formula  of  quinin  we  withdraw  chi- 
nolin, there  remains  ^{Gfifi^\  this  is  the  constitution  of  wood- 
spirit.  The  quinin  salts  all  possess  a  very  bitter  taste ;  are,  in 
part,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,  but  easily  in  alcohol,  and  a 
few  also  in  ether.  Quinin  is  dissolved  in  lime-water,  in  ammonia, 
and  in  solution  of  potassa,  but  not  in  solution  of  soda. 

Sulphate  of  Quinin:  QuH,0-fS03+18aq,  crystallizes  in  long, 
limber,  pearly  needles,  which  are  dissolved  in  740  parts  cold  wa- 
ter and  in  30  parts  of  boiling ;  18  parts  cold  alcohol  take  up  1 
part.  The  crystals  effloresce  in  a  warm  place  under  loss  of  16 
atoms  water.  Add  sulphate  of  quinin:  QuH,0,HO+2S03+14 
aq,  forms  small  acicular  crystals;  soluble  in  11  parts  cold  water. 

HydrorMorate  of  Quinin:  QuH,Cl,  appears  in  needles  of 
mother-of-pearl  lustre.  The  platinum  double  salt  consists  of  Qa 
H,Cl+PtCl. 

-, .    ,.  Chinotin  {fi,  quinin).      This  base  has  the  same 

Betaquinln.        Constitution  as  quinm.     Is  found  sometimes  m  chm- 

oidin  (amorphous  quinin),  and  can  be  extracted  from 
the  same  by  ether.  Crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution  in  large 
columns,  which  become  opaque  in  the  air,  without  falling  to 
pieces ;  is  dissolved  in  1500  parts  water,  in  45  parts  absolute 
alcohol,  and  in  90  parts  ether;  and  forms  with  acids  neutral  and 
acid  salts  of  very  bitter  taste.  Part  of  these  salts  are  soluble 
with  difficulty,  like  the  corresponding  quinin  salts. 
Chinidin.  Chinidin.     This  base  appears  to  occur  in  China 

'huamalliea.  Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution 
in  large,  direct,  four-sided  columns  of  glassy  lustre,  and  is,  pro- 
bably, identical  with  chinotin. 
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Chinoidin  (AmorphoasQuinin).  This  body  remaiDS  ci^inoidiiL 
in  the  production  of  quinin  in  a  large  way,  at  last, 
as  a  resinoQS  body.     It  is  an  isomeric  modification  of  quinin  in 
which  it  has  lost  the  property  of  crystallizing,  and   in   which 
quinin  and  chinotin  are  often  admixed.     Medicinally,  it  acts  when 
pure  like  quinin. 

Aricin:  Ar  «=  N,C^Hj^O^,  is  found  in  the  ^^^j^j^ 
so-called  Arica  bark,  whose  origin  is  unknown. 
Crystallizes  in  white,  shining,  transparent  needles ;  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  inodorous,  and  possesses  a 
taste  bitter,  and  after  a  little  time  burning  and  itching.  The 
salts  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether;  they 
easily  crystallize,  and  taste  bitter. 

Pelonn  (Cisampeline) :  NCj^H^jO^,  is  found  in  the  pei^gin. 
American  gravel  root.  Radix  vareirse  bravse  [Cisam- 
pelos  pareira).  From  the  etheric  solution  pelosin  remains  as  a 
yellow,  transparent,  amorphous  mass;  in  contact  with  water,  it 
absorbs  8  atoms  of  that  liquid.  Inodorous;  tastes  repulsively 
sweetish;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
extremely  easily  decomposable.  A  strong  base,  which  neutralizes 
the  most  powerful  acids.  The  salts  are  mostly  easily  soluble,  and 
dry  to  a  brittle,  transparent,  amorphous  mass. 

Berberin:  Be«=NC^H„Og,  is  found  in  the  root  of  Berberin. 
BerherU  vulgaris  and  in  Oolumbo  root.  Is  obtained 
if  the  watery  extract  be  treated  with  alcohol  of  82  per  cent.,  un- 
til it  no  longer  has  a  bitter  taste,  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  and  the 
residue  left  standing  some  time  in  a  cool  place.  Berberin  crystal- 
lizes in  fine  yellow  needles,  which  dissolve  in  water  with  a  dark- 
red  color,  and  contain  12  atoms  water  of  crystallization,  of  which 
10  atoms  escape  at  100^.  Berberin,  with  most  inorganic  acids, 
gives  compounds  soluble  with  difficulty,  the  hydrochlorate  alone  is 
rather  easily  soluble ;  the  salts  possess  a  yellow  color,  and  a  capa- 
bility of  crystallizing.  The  base  gives  chinolin  by  distillation 
with  milk  of  lime. 

Harmalin:  Has=aN,C,-Hi^O,.  This  base  is  found  Harmalin. 
in  the  seed  otPeganum  narmala^  a  weed  growing  in 
the  southern  Russian  steppes.  Crystallizes  in  yellowish,  transpa- 
rent, rhombic  columns ;  tastes  slightly  bitter,  afterwards  somewhat 
sharp ;  colors  the  saliva  lemon-yellow;  soluble  with  difficulty  in 
water  and  alcohol,  more  easily  soluble  in  ether.  The  salts  of 
harmalin  are  yellow,  the  greater  part  easily  soluble,  in  part  crys- 
tallizable. 

Harmin:   N^Cj^H^O,.      This  base  is   found   in  Hannin. 
harmala  seed,  and  is  formed  from  harmalin,  if  the 
latter  yields  H,.    If  we  heat  nitrate  of  harmalin  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  by  cooling  off  sud- 
denly,  hydrochlorate  of  harmin  is  precipitated.     This  is  dissolved 
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in  water,  and  the  harmin  precipitated  by  an  alkali.  Colorless, 
brittle,  shining,  rhombic  columns,  strongly  refracting  light.  Is 
dissolved  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  like  harmalin,  and  forms 
colorless,  purely  bitter-tasting  salts,  from  whose  solution  the  base 
is  precipitated  by  an  alkali,  at  first  oily,  but  after  some  time  stif- 
fens crystalline.     The  salts  crystallize. 

Nitroharmaiin.  NitroharmaUn :  N,C^Hj30„N0„  forms  light-yel- 
low, very  fine  prismatic  needles ;  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  more  easily  soluble  in  hot;  easily  soluble  in  alcohd 
and  hot  ether;  gives,  with  bases,  yellow  crystallizable  salts.  Is 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  harmalin. 

Hydrocyanide  of  Harmalin:  N,C^H„Oj,CyH.  A 
o/hamSS.  ^  ^*'^  ^f  harmalin  is  decomposed  by  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, whereby  we  obtain  an  amorphous  precipitate, 
which  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  by  boiling  with 
water  decomposes  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  harmalin.  It  behaves 
like  a  base  and  forms  colorless  salts,  which,  however,  easily  de- 
compose into  harmalin  salts  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Bebcerin.  .   BebeeHn:  Be-NCj^Hj^O^.      This  base  is  found 

in  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  is  known  under  the 
name  of  bebeeru  or  green-heart  of  Demarara.  Appears  as  a  light- 
yellow,  uncrystalline,  amorphous  mass;  soluble  in  6650  parts 
water,  in  5  parts  alcohol,  and  in  18  parts  ether;  tastes  bitter; 
reacts  strongly  alkaline,  and  forms  with  acids  uncrystallisable 
yellow  salts. 

Piperin.  Piperin:  NjC^H3yOio+2HO,  is  found  in  black,  in 

white,  and  in  long  pepper.  Pepper  is  extracted  with 
alcohol,  then  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  and  the  resin  extracted  from 
the  residue  by  potassa;  the  piperin  remains  and  is  purified  by  re- 
crystallization  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  Crystallizes  in  white, 
transparent,  quadrilateral  needles,  without  odor  or  taste,  and 
almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  fatty  oils.  Piperin  does  not  react  alkaline.  If  hydrochloric 
acid  and  chloride  of  platinum  be  added  to  a  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  of  piperin,  we  obtain,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  large 
dark  orange-red  crystals  =N,C„H^Oi^HCl-fPtCl,. 

If  we  heat  an  intimate  mixture  of  piperin  with  soda-lime  to 
150^,  picolin  goes  over,  and  as  residue  remains  a  resinous  body, 
whose  constitution  can  be  expressed  by  NjCjjuHoyOgp.  Now  2 
atoms  of  piperin  =»N^C^Hy^O,^ — ^NCuHy—NaCi^H^Ojp.  Piperin 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  a  paired  compound  oi  piperin  with 
a  body  =NC^H3,0,o. 

Besides  the  already  treated  paired  bases,  there  is 
Bases  not  yet  Still  a  large  number  known,  which,  however,  require 
particularly  a  more  particular  investigation,  as  pereirtHj  which 
inycstigated.       jg  procured  from  the  bark  of  a  Braailian  tree,  of  the 

genus  Cerbera.    Piioyin  is  found  in  Okina  pit^^ 
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Menispermin:  NCjgHjjO,,  is  found  in  shells  of  Ooceulus  indicus, 
Capsicin  is  found  in  the  seed-case  of  Capsicum  annuum. 
Surinamin  occurs  in  the  bark  of  Q-eoffroya  surinamensis. 
Jamaicin  is  obtained  from  Q-eoffroya  jamaicaensis^  etc.     {Com- 
pare my  "Chemistry  of  Organic  Combinations.") 


Second  Group, 
PHOSPHORUS  BASES. 

The  phosphorus  bases  now  known  are :  — 

Biphosmethyl  .     .     .     .  P  Me, 

Phosbimethyl  ....  P'Me^, 

Phosmethylamin  .     .     .  PILMe, 

Phostrimethyl       .     .     .  PMcj. 

These  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  me- 
thyl upon  phosphide  of  calcium,  at  high  temperature. 

Biphosmethyl  (Biphosphide  of  Methyl):  P^Me.  If  phosbime* 
thyl  be  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  it  decomposes  into  biphosmethyl  and  phostrimethyl.  The 
former  is  a  yellow,  non- volatile,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  body. 

Phosbimethyl  (Diphosphide  of  Methyl) :  PMe,,  appears  as  a 
colorless,  transparent  fluid,  insoluble  in  water,  extremely  bad 
smelling,  boils  at  250^,  spontaneously  inflames  in  the  air,  and,  by 
slow  oxidation,  is  converted  into  a  crystallizable  acid.  With 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  this  base  forms,  at  first,  a  solid,  durable, 
crystallizable  combination ;  by  farther  action  of  the  gas,  we  ob- 
tain fluid  acid,  less  durable,  which,  at  last,  decomposes  into  bi- 
phosmethyl and  phostrimethyl.  The  crystallizable  hydrochloric 
acid  combination  dissolves  in  water  at  0^,  unchanged ;  but,  if  the 
solution  be  warmed,  it  divides,  under  decomposition  of  water,  into 
an  acid,  which  is  also  formed  by  oxidation  of  phostrimethyl. 

Phosmethylamin  (Phosphide  of  Methylamin) :  PH^Me,  ex- 
hibits a  spontaneously  inflammable  gas,  which  unites  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  forming  a  solid  combination ;  in  contact  with 
water,  this  compound  is  divided,  instantly,  into  hydrochloric  acid 
and  phosmethylamin  gas.  With  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen, 
this  body  forms  a  very  sour  fluid. 

Phostrimethyl  (Triphosphide  of  Methyl^  :  PMe,.  An  extreme- 
ly strong  basic  fluid,  which  boils  at  40^,  and,  by  oxidation,  is 
converted  into  an  acid. 

The  corresponding  ethyl  compounds  are  said  to  be  formed  by 
the  action  of  chloride  of  ethyl  upon  phosphide  of  calcium. 
26 
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Third  Group. 
ARSENIC   BASES. 

The  bases  of  this  group,  at  present  known,  are  Arsenic-bimethyl, 
or  Kakodyl:  AsMe,,  whose  oxide  is  formed  by  dry  distillation  of 
an  intimate  mixture  of  acetate  of  potassa  with  arsenious  acid, 
and  arsenethyl,  AsAe. 

Kakodyl  Kakodyl :   AsMe,»Kd>B2    volumes    gas.    Pure 

kakodyl  is  obtained  when  perfectly  pure  chloride  of 
kakodyl  is  exposed,  for  a  few  hours,  with  plate-zinc,  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  100°.  After  the  termination  of-  the  decomposition,  we 
obtain  a  white,  porous  salt  mass,  which  is  warmed — the  air  be- 
ing completely  excluded.  Kakodyl  collects,  at  the  bottom,  as  an 
oily  liquid,  and  is  purified  by  distillation  over  zinc.  Water-clear, 
thin-flowing  liquid,  strongly  refracting  light,  and,  at  — 6°,  crys- 
tallizing in  large  quadratic  prisms  ;  boils  at  170^.  In  spontane- 
ous combustibility  it  excels  all  bodies  yet  known.  Divides  at 
400°  to  500°  into  arsenic,  marsh  gas,  and  elayl  gas,  without  de- 
position of  carbon.  If  it  be  a  long  time  digested  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  metallic  tin,  or  with  phosphorous  acid,  we  obtain, 
besides  other  products,  erytravBiny  ssAsMe^-fAsjOj.  Kakodyl 
combines  directly  with  0,S,  the  halogens,  etc. 

Oxide  of  Kakodyl:  =aKdO.  An  intimate  mix- 
v^wS°^"*^*j»^'  ^^^^  ^^  arsenious  acid  and  acetate  of  potassa  is  sub- 
oxygen.  ^        mitted  to  dry  distillation,  the  air  being  completely 

excluded,  and  the  distillate  collected  in  a  receiver 
surrounded  by  ice.  We  obtain  an  oily  fluid,  almost  solely  con- 
sisting of  oxide  of  kakodyl,  which,  separated  from  the  excess  of 
water  present,  is  several  times  washed  with  water,  and,  at  last, 
repeatedly  distilled  by  itself,  and  then  over  lime.  Since  a  quan- 
tity of  poisonous  gas  is  evolved,  all  the  operations  must  be  con- 
ducted with  great  caution,  and  with  complete  exclusion  of  air. 
Colorless,  water-clear,  etherio  liquid,  strongly  refracting  light, 
insoluble  in  water,  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and 
ether;  crystallizes  under  — 23^,  possesses  a  highly  repugnant 
odor,  exciting,  even  in  slightest  quantity,  to  tears,  and  produces 
an  almost  insupportable  irritation  upon  the  mucous  memorane  of 
the  nose ;  tastes  disagreeably,  and  acts  poisonously  internally. 
Sp.  gr.  1.642  ;  boils  at  150°.     Extremely  easily  inflamed. 

Oxide  of  kakodyl  is  a  real  base,  and  combines  directly  with 
acids,  forms  salts,  which,  in  part,  crystallize.  If  we  add  a  dilate 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  kakodyl, 
we  obtain  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  which  consists  of  SKdO 
-f  AgO,NO^ 
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Kahodylic  Acid:  HOjKdOj.  If,  to  refrigerated  Kakodylicacid. 
oxide  of  kakodyl,  we  let  oxygen  slowly  enter  through 
a  fine  opening,  we  thus  obtain  arsenioas  acid,  oxide  of  parakako- 
dyl,  and  kakodylic  acid.  Oxide  of  kakodyl  reduces  oxide  of 
mercury,  of  silver,  of  gold,  etc.  If,  under  a  stratum  of  water, 
we  bring  oxide  of  kakodyl,  together  with  oxide  of  mercury,  we 
obtain,  under  deposition  of  metallic  mercury,  a  solution  of  kako- 
dylate  of  mercury,  and  if  to  this  we  add  oxide  of  kakodyl,  in 
drops,  so  long  as  mercury  is  precipitated,  we  thus  obtain,  by 
evaporation  of  the  solution,  pure  kakodylic  acid.  Crystallizes 
from  the  alcoholic  solution,  in  large,  well-formed,  brittle,  transpa- 
rent, sourish-tasting  crystals,  deliquescent  in  the  air.  Dissolves 
in  water  and  ordinary  alcohol,  in  all  proportions,  and  resists  the 
action  of  the  most  powerful  reagents.  Phosphorous  acid  and 
zinc  reduce  kakodylic  acid  into  oxide.  Kakodylic  acid  combines 
with  bases  to  form  salts^  which  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and,  in 
part,  are  obtained  in  crystals  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  With 
oxide  of  silver  it  gives  a  neutral  and  an  acid  salt,  which  last 
consists  of  AgO,2HO,3Kd03.     Also  double  salts  are  known. 

Protosulphide  of  Kakodyl:  KdS.     If  a  solution  -^  ,    ,  , 
of  BaS,HS  be-  distilled  with  chloride  of  kakodyl,  ^Jt^;  ""^ 
thus,  under  evolution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  the 
sulphide  of  kakodyl  goes  over  as  a  water-clear  etheric  fluid;  not 
fuming  in  the  air;  of  highly  disagreeable  smell;  is  not  solid,  even 
at  — 40°;  boils  at  100°;  insoluble  in  water;  miscible  in  all  pro- 

fortions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Sulphokakodylic  Acid :  KdS,. 
f  in  1  atom  of  protosulphide  of  kakodyl,  we  dissolve  2  atoms 
sulphur;  the  fluid  stiffens,  after  cooling,  to  a  mass  of  crystalline 
scales.  If  these  are  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  we  obtain,  under 
deposition  of  sulphur,  KdS+KdS,.  Sulphokakodylic  acid  forms 
sulphur  salts  with  sulphur  bases.  These  are  obtained  by  precipi- 
tation of  the  kakodylates  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  by 
decomposition  of  sulphokakodylate  of  sulphide  of  kakodyl^  KdS  + 
KdS^  with  metallic  salts.  The  combination  KS+KdS,,  by  slow 
cooling,  crystallizes  in  large  water-clear,  rhombic,  fatty  tables ; 
unchangeable  in  the  air,  and  smelling  like  asafetida;  melts  at  50^ 
to  a  colorless  liquid;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  with  diflSculty 
in  ether,  insoluble  in  water ;  mercury  immediately  reduces  the 
combination  into  KdS,  under  production  of  sulphide  of  mercory. 
Selenium  behaves  to  kadodyl  like  sulphur.  v  v  a  ^ 

Protochloride  of  Kakodyl:  KdCl,  is  obtained,^  if  S^^^ 
bichlorkakodyl-mercuryoxyd,    Hg,0 + KdCl,    (yide 
below),  be  distilled  with  highly  concentrated  hydro-  Kakodyl  and 
chloric  acid.    (If  oxide  of  kakodyl  be  treated  with  ^"^™*- 
hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  as  secondary  product,   erytrarsin 
also.)    Water-clear,  etherib  liquid;  boils  above  100°,  and,  as  i^ 
gas,  it  inflames  spontaneously ;    does  not  fume,  bul  diffuses  a. 
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penetrating,  benumbing  odor,  and  acts  nncommonly  exciting  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose;  insoluble  in  water  and  ether; 
easily  miscible  with  alcohol.  If  we  leave  chloride  of  kakodyl  in 
contact  with  the  air,  beautiful  large  crystals  are  formed.  Chloride 
of  kakodyl  forms  with  dichloride  of  copper^  chloride  of  platinum^ 
and  other  chlorine  compounds  a  large  number  of  dovhle  salts. 

If  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  be  conducted  into  pure  oxide  of 
kakodyl,  under  complete  exclusion  of  the  air  and  artificial  refrigera- 
tion, we  obtain  two  layers;  the  upper  is  chloride  of  kakodyl,  the 
lower  consists  of  KdCl  +  HO,  or  aqueotis  chloride  of  kakodyl;  it 
forms  a  tenacious  thick-flowing  mass,  from  which  the  water  can 
be  absorbed  by  chloride  of  calcium. 

Oxy chloride  of  Kakodyl:  KdO+3KdCl,  is  formed  by  bringing 
together  chloride  of  kakodyl  and  water,  or  by  dry  distillation  of 
oxide  of  kakodyl  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid.  Resembles 
almost  exactly  the  chloride  of  kakodyl,  but  fumes  in  the  air. 

Bichloride  of  Kakodyl:  KCI,,  is  not  known  isolated.  But  if 
we  add  a  dilute  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  to  a  dilute  alco- 
holic solution  of  potassa,  a  white,  voluminous  precipitate  is  formed 
of  calomel  and  Hg^O+KdCl,.  If  we  treat  this  precipitate  with 
boiling  water,  the  last  compound  is  dissolved,  and,  by  cooling,  is 
deposited  in  large,  brittle,  satin-lustred  scales. 

If  we  treat  this  bichhrkakodyUmercurydioxyd  (bichloride  of 
kakodyl  and  dioxide  of  mercury)  with  phosphorous  acid  or  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  calomel  and  protochloride  of  kako- 
dyl. A  combination  of  kakodylic  acid  with  bichloride  of  kakodyl 
sKdOj+SKdCl,,  is  obtained  if  aqueous  terchloride  of  kakodyl, 
KdGl3+3HO,  be  gently  heated,  until  a  perceptible  blackening 
takes  place,  after  which  the  obtained  oily  distillate  is  deprived  of 
water  by  caustic  baryta.  An  extremely  irritating  compound, 
which,  in  energy,  surpasses  all  other  compounds  of  kakodyl. 

Terchloride  of  Kakodyl  (Superchloride  of  Kakodyl) :  KdC33+ 
3H0  (?).  If  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  be  conducted  over  dry 
kakodylic  acid,  we  obtain,  without  separation  of  water,  a  fluid,  in 
which,  by  cooling,  crystals  of  oxychlorkakodylic  acid  shoot.  The 
fluid  separated  from  the  crystals  is  terchloride  of  kakodyl;  it  is 
syrup-thick,  water-clear,  inodorous;  slightly  fuming;  decomposes 
by  gentle  heating  into  chloride  of  methyl,  arsenioos  acid,  and 
2Kd03-f  SKdCl,.  Zinc,  by  degrees,  completely  reduces  the  com- 
pound to  kakodyl.     Oxychlorkakodylic  acid,  2Kd03+KdCl3+6H 

0=3Ed*|  Q?-f  2H0,  is  deposited  in  large,  white,  transparent,  in- 
odorous, very  acid  crystal  leaflets,  if  a  solution  of  kakodylic  add 
in  most  highly  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  be  evaporated  in  a 
vacuum ;  decomposes  at  a  high  temperature  into  chlormethyl,  and 
SKdOj-f  SKdCl,.  If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oorrosive  sublimate 
be  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  kakodylic  acid,  white,  inodor- 
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ous  crystals  are  formed,  which  are  soluble  in  water  in  every 
proportion,  and  can  be  regarded  as  constituted  of  2HgO+KdCl3 
+  H0. 

Protobramide  of  Kahodyl:  KdBr,  is  obtained  if  .,  ,    , 
Hg,0+KdCl„  be  distilled  with  most  highly  concen-  bil^S 
trated   hydrobromic   acid.      Resembles   chloride   of 
kakodyl,  and,  in  contact  with  water,  decomposes  into  hydrobro- 
mig  acid  and  oxy bromide  of  kakodyl  (oxybromkakodyl) :  KdO+8 
KdBr.     If,  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oxide  of  kakodyl,  we  add  a 
solution  of  simple  bromide  of  mercury,  we  obtain  Hg^Br  and 
Hg,0  +  KdBr,. 

Terhromide  of  Kahodyl:  KdBr,,  is  not  known  isolated.  If  we 
distil  kakodylic  acid  with  pure  concentrated  hydrobromic  acid, 
we  obtain  a  colorless,  tenacious,  inodorous,  completely  neutral 

fluid,  which  consists  of  KdOj+SKd  <  ,^',  and,  by  heating,  decom- 
poses into  bromide  of  methyl,  into  2Ed03+8EdBr2,  and  into 
arsenious  acid. 

Iodide   of  Kahodyl:    Kdl.     We  distil  oxide  of 
kakodyl  with  concentrated  hydriodio  acid.     The  dis-  i^^^J^  ^^^ 
tillate  consists  of  iodide  of  kakodyl  and  oxyiodide 
of  kakodyl,  which  last  is  deposited,  if  the  mixture  be  strongly 
refrigerated.     Iodide   of  kakodyl  is  thin-flowing,  yellowish,  and 
of  disgusting,  irritating,  penetrating   odor,  insoluble   in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.     Oxyiodide  of  hahodyl:  Kd 
0  +  8KdI,  crystallizes  in  yellowish,  transparent  rhombic  tables, 
fumes  in  the  air,  inflames  spontaneously,  has  a  great  affinity  for 
oxygen,  and  is  not  changed  into  iodide  of  kakodyl,  either  by 
digestion  or  by  distillation  with  hydriodic  acid. 

Fluoride  of  Kahodyl :    KdFl,  is  obtained   like  ^^  ,    ,  , 

chloride  of  kakodyl.     Colorless  fluid,  insoluble  in  fluorine.  ^^ 

water,  and  of  most  disgusting  odor.     Oxyfluor-haho- 

C  Fl 
dylie  aeid :  Kd  ]  q  *+  HO,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  kakodylic 

acid  in  hydrofluoric  acid.  Forms  long,  transparent,  inodorous  pris- 
matic crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Arunethyl  (Arsenic-Ethyl) :  AsC^H,= AsAe.  If  E*^yl  ^^  wse- 
we  bring  an  alcoholic  potassa  solution  in  contact  ^^' 
with  chloride  of  kakodyl,  we  obtain  chloride  of  po- 
tassium, water,  and  arsenethyl.  The  compound  exhibits,  in  anhy- 
drous condition,  a  water-clear,  very  thin-flowing  liquid,  of  dis- 
gusting etheric  odor ;  is  volatile  like  ether,  and  mixes  with  alcb- 
hol  and  water  in  all  proportions. 

C  H 

Aminoxide  of  ^rwne^AyZ  (Parakakadyloxyd) :  ™As  <  *   ,Osa 

AsC^HgO,  is  formed,  in  addition  to  kakodylic  acid,  by  direct  oxi- 
dation of  oxide  of  kakodyl.    We  obtain  a  mixture  of  kakodylic 
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acid  with  kakodjlate  of  kakodyl.  If  the  last  componnd  be  dis- 
tilled at  120^,  the  aminoxide  of  arsenethyl  goes  over.  Resem- 
bles, in  many  respects,  oxide  of  kakodjl,  but  does  not  fume  in 
the  air,  and  is  oxidized  odIj  with  difficulty.  The  compounds  are, 
also,  different  from  those  of  oxide  of  kakodyl. 

Erytrarsin:  As3C^Hg03=aAsMe34-As303=As  \  *    H-ASjOj  (?). 

It  is  formed  as  secondary  product,  if  the  vapor  of  kakodyl  and 
of  oxide  of  kakodyl  are  conducted  through  a  gently  heated  tube, 
yet  in  small  quantity;  also  a  little  is  formed  during  the  produc- 
tion of  chloride  of  kakodyl.  A  changeable  steel-blue  and  dark- 
red  mass,  almost  inodorous,  without  any  trace  of  crystallization ; 
ground,  it  forms  a  brick-red  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether. 

Fourth  Group, 
ANTIMONY  BASES. 

The  antimony  bases,  at  present  known,  are :  — 

Stibmethyl     .  .  .  StMe^, 

Stibmethylium  •  .  StMe^, 

Stibethyl        .  .  .  StAe,, 

Stibethylium  .  .  .  StAe^, 

Stibamyl        .  .  .  StAm,. 

Production  of  The  compounds,  StMe^jStAe^,  and  StAmj,  are  ob- 
antimony  bases  tained  by  distillation  of  iodide  of  methyl,  of  ethyl, 
J?eir  geneL  ^r  of  amyl,  with  antimony-potassium.  On  account 
properties.  of  the  readiness  with  which  these  compounds  oxi- 
dize, all  the  operations,  as  in  the  production  of 
kakodyl,  must  be  conducted  under  complete  exclusion  of  air,  and 
in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid.  These  compounds  have  an  extra- 
ordinary power  of  combination,  and  unite,  at  common  tempera- 
ture, with  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  the  halogens,  under 
perceptible  evolution  of  heat,  which  suddenly  rises  to  inflamma- 
tion, with  stibmethyl  and  stibethyl.  The  combinations  with  the 
above-named  elements  agree,  in  all  respects,  with  those  of  potas- 
sium, and  may  be  converted  into  each  other  by  double  decomposi- 
tion ;  the  basic  radicals  mentioned,  combine  only  with  O^iSs^Cl^ 
etc.,  whereby  they  also  differ,  as  already  stated  above,  from  kako- 
dyl. The  combination,  with  4  atoms  methyl,  or  ethyl,  quite 
agrees  with  ammonium  ;  they  unite  only  with  1  atom  0,S,C1,  etc. 
We  obtain  these  compounds  by  the  action  of  iodide,  or  bromide  of 
methyl,  or  ethyl,  upon  stibmethyl,  or  stibethyl,  in  which  case  the 
haloid  compounds  ■=(StMeJI,(StAeJI,  etc.,  are  formed. 
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Sttbmeihyl:    StMe^.     This   compound  exhibits  a  gtibmethyl. 
colorless,  heavy  fluid,  which  strongly  refracts  light, 
and,  in  all  respects,  agrees  with  the  more  accurately  investigated 
Btibethyl ;  therefore  we  refer  to  that  substance. 

Stibmethylium :  StMe^.  The  pure  compound  is  stibmethylium. 
not  yet  known. 

Oxide  of  Stibmethylium:  (StMeJO+HO.  We  itscombina- 
obtain  this  body,  if  iodide  of  stibmethylium  (StMe^)!,  tions. 
in  aqueous  solution,  be  shaken  with  freshly  precipi- 
tated oxide  of  silver,  and  the  fluid,  filtered  from  the  iodide  of 
silver,  be  evaporated,  in  a  vacuum,  over  sulphuric  acid.  A  white, 
crystalline,  extremely  caustic,  and  alkaline-tasting  mass,  which, 
in  all  respects,  agrees  with  hydrate  of  potassa  ;  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  scarcely  soluble  in  ether.  Volatilizes  at  a  high 
temperature,  unchanged.  Warmed  with  potassium,  a  spontane- 
ously inflaming  gas  is  evolved.  This  base  completely  saturates 
acids,  and,  with  them,  gives  salts,  which  quite  agree  with  potassa 
salts,  and  expels  ammonia,  baryta  itself,  and  lime,  as  well  as  the 
oxides  of  all  heavy  metals,  from  their  combinations.  The  precipi- 
tates formed  in  the  salts  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  zinc,  are  dis- 
solved in  an  excess  of  the  precipitants.  From  copper  salts,  oxy- 
bydrate  of  copper  is  precipitated,  which  an  excess  of  the  base 
does  not  again  dissolve ;  in  like  manner,  it  dissolves  no  trace  of 
oxide  of  silver.     All  the  salts  possess  a  bitter  taste. 

Sulphate  of  Stibmethylium :  (StMeJOjSOj,  is  obtained,  if  sul- 
phate of  silver  be  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  iodine 
compound,  and  the  solution,  filtered  from  the  iodide  of  silver,  be 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  ether  and  alcohol.  The  salt  separates 
oily,  but  very  soon  stiffens  in  rhombic  crystals ;  if  a  solution  of 
the  neutral  salt  be  evaporated  upon  the  water-bath,  we  obtain  the 
acid  salt:  (StMeJO,HO+2S03,  in  hard  crystals,  which  react 
acid. 

Bicarbonate  of  Stibmethylium :  (StMeJ0,H0  +  2C0j,  we  ob- 
tain crystalline,  if  a  solution  of  the  pure  base  be  completely 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid  ;  unchangeable  in  the  air,  and  easily 
soluble  in  water.  Iodide  of  stibmethylium  :  (StMeJI,  forms  beau- 
tiful white,  inodorous,  bitter-tasting  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chlorine  compounds. 

Iodide  of  Stibmethylethylium :  (StMegAe)!,  is  obtained,  if 
iodide  of  ethyl  be  added  to  stibmethyl ;  quite  equals  iodide  of 
stibmethylium. 

Stibethyl:  StAe3=«4  volumes  gas.    Appears  as  a  gtibethyl. 
water-clear,  extremely  thin-flowing  liquid,  strongly 
refracting  light ;  of  disagreeable,  onion-like  odor,  which,  however, 
soon  vanishes  ;  is  not  solid  at  — 29°  ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  boils  at  158^.5  ;  sp.  gr.  1.3244. 
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Oxide  of  Sttbethyl:  (StAe3)0,+  2HO.  If  we 
Compounds  of  tring  a  jet  of  stibethyl  into  oxygen  gas,  it  inflames 
Sxygt^^  ^^      instantly,  and  burns  with  dazzling  white  light ;  the 

same  also  occurs  in  the  air,  only  the  inflammation 
takes  place  after  a  few  seconds,  a  thick  white  smoke  arising  pre- 
viously. If,  however,  the  oxidation  takes  place  slowly,  we  ob- 
tain a  transparent,  syrup-thick  mass,  which  presents  a  combina- 
tion of  oxide  of  stibethyl,  with  antimonite  of  stibethyl :  (StAcj) 
Oj-h2St03  (the  so-called  ethylstibethylic  acid).  We  obtain  the 
*  oxide  pure,  if  we  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  salt  with  baryta 
water,  and  from  the  abfiltered  solution,  precipitate  the  yet  dis- 
solved baryta  by  carbonic  acid.  After  evaporation,  the  oxide 
remains  as  a  tenacious,  perfectly  water-clear,  transparent  mass, 
without  a  trace  of  crystallization.  Easily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  ether  ;  tastes  bitter,  not  poi- 
sonous, and  produces  no  vomiting ;  not  volatile.  Oxide  of  stibe- 
thyl behaves  like  an  inorganic  base,  and,  with  acids^  gives  crys- 
tallizable  salts,  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Sulphate  of  Stibethyl:  (StAeg)©, 4-280,,  is  obtained  by  decom- 
position of  sulphide  of  stibethyl  with  sulphate  of  copper.  Forms 
small,  white,  inodorous,  acid-reacting,  bitter-tasting  crystals, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Nitrate  of  Stibethyl:  (StAe3)0-f2NO,.  When  stibethyl  is 
brought  together  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  inflames  with  an 
explosion.  In  dilute  acid  it  dissolves  like  a  metal  under  evolutioa 
of  nitrous-oxide  gas.  Forms  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  in  large,  transparent,  rhomboidal  crystals, 
which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  react  acid,  taste 
bitter,  and  melt  at  62.5^.  Detonates  by  heating. 
Stibeth  1  and  Sulphide  of  Stibethyl :  (StAe,)^,.  If  we  boil  an 
Buiphu^  ^       etheric  solution  of  stibethyl  with  washed  flowers  of 

sulphur,  and  pour  the  warm  etheric  solution  off  from 
the  excess  of  sulphur,  thus,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  fluid  stiffens 
to  a  heap  of  dazzling  white  crystal  needles,  which  smell  like  mer- 
captan,  easily  dissolve  in  water,  and  melt  above  100^  to  a  color- 
less fluid.  If,  into  fused  sulphide  of  stibethyl,  we  bring  a  piece 
of  potassium,  in  a  moment  vapor  of  stibethyl  is  evolved.  The 
solution  of  sulphide  of  stibethyl  precipitates  all  metal  salts  aa 
sulphides  of  metals;  dilute  acids,  evolve  hydrosulphuric  acid 
instantly ;  non-volatile.  Gives,  with  StS^,  a  yellow  insoluble 
compound,  (StAe3)S3-f2StS3,  smelling  like  mercaptan. 

Selenium  behaves  to  stibethyl  quite  like  sulphur, 
stb  th       d         Iodide  of  Stibethyl:  fStAejjIj.    We  add  iodine  in 
iodine.  ^  ^^      Small  quantities  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  stibethyl, 

until  the  color  no  longer  vanishes,  and  evaporate  the 
alcoholic  solution.  Crystallizes  in  completely  colorless,  long  nee- 
dles ;  smells  slightly ;  tastes  bitter ;  is  easily  dissolved  in  water, 
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alcohol,  and  ether;  melts  at  70^;  may  be,  with  caution,  sahlimed. 
Behaves  towards  chlorine,  bromine,  acids,  and  metallic  salts  like 
iodide  of  potassium ;  nitrate  of  silver  immediately  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate of  iodide  of  silver. 

Bromide  of  Stibethyl :    (St Ae3)Br,.      If  we  let  g  .^,  .  , 
bromine,  in  drops,  fall  into  stibethyl,  each  time  in-  ^jrornine.  *^ 
flammation  takes  place.     If  to  an  alcoholic  solution, 
which  is  to  be  kept  cold,  we  add  bromine  in  small  quantities  so 
long  as  the  color  vanishes,  and  then  mix  the  solution  with  a  laree 
quantity  of  water,  bromstibethyl  is  thus  separated  as  a  completely 
colorless  water-clear  fluid,  which,  at  — 10^,  stiffens  to  a  snow- 
white,  crystalline  mass ;  smells  disagreebly  like  turpentine ;  excites, 
by  warming,  strongly  to  tears;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether;  non- volatile,  and  behaves,  chemically,  quite 
like  bromide  of  potassium. 

Chloride  of  Stibethyl :  (St Ae3)Cl,.    If  we  let  stib-  ^^       ^  ^^ 
ethyl  fall  from  a  narrow  tube  into  a  balloon  filled  chlorine.  ^ 
with  chlorine,  it  is  inflamed  at  the  moment  of  con- 
tact.    Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  decomposed  by  stibethyl  under 
evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  chloride  of  stibethyl ;  the 
same  follows,  when  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  over 
stibethyl.     If  we  mix  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  stibethyl  with  a 
strong   hydrochloric  acid,   chloride  of  stibethyl  is   immediately 
separated  as  a  colorless  fluid ;  strongly  refracting  light ;  smells 
like  turpentine;  tastes  bitter;  is  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether;  is  fluid,  even  at  — 12°;  sp.  gr.  1.540;  not 
volatile ;  behaves  chemically  quite  like  chloride  of  potassium. 

Stibethylium:  StAe^.   At  present,  only  the  iodine  stibethylium. 
combination  is  known,  (StAeJI,  which  is  obtained, 
if  iodide  of  ethyl  be  added  to  stibethyl.     Crystallizes  in  beautiful 
long  needles,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Stibamyl:  StAmj,  appears  as  a  clear,  colorless  gtibamyl. 
fluid,  which  fumes  in  the  air,  but  does  not  inflame, 
and  forms  the  same  combinations  as  stibethyl;  only  all  the  com- 
pounds are  fluid,  and  insoluble  in  water. 

JBwmajtAy/ (Bismuth-Ethyl):  BiAe,.  Bismsethyl  is  Bismfflthyl. 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner  to  stibethyl,  under  the 
employment  of  bismuth-potassa.  It  exhibits  a  pale-yellow,  very 
thin-flowing  liquid  of  1.80  sp.  gr.,  distillable  only  with  water. 
Smells  disagreeable  like  stibethyl,  and  produces,  when  only  a 
trace  is  inhaled,  a  highly  disgusting  burning  sensation  upon  the 
tongue.  In  the  air,  it  diffuses  thick  vapors,  and  inflames  under 
emission  of  copious  yellow  fumes  of  oxide  of  bismuth.  With  oxy- 
gen, the  halogens,  and  sulphur,  it  combines  in  the  same  propor- 
tions as  stibethyl,  only  the  combinations  are  less  permanent;  if 
we  leave,  e.  g.  the  alcoholic  solution  of  bismoethyl  some  time 
standing,  pure  iodide  of  bismuth  is  deposited.     Heated  alone,  it 
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decomposes,  under  deposition  of  bismutb  and  evolution  of  a  gase- 
ous product ;  suddenly  exposed  to  a  high  temperature^  it  explodes 
with  great  violence. 

Platinum  bases.       Platinum  Bases.   By  the  action  of  ammonia  upon 

protochloride  of  platinum,  bases  are  formed,  which 
correspond  to  the  formulae  NH^Pt  and  N,H,Pt.  The  first  combi- 
nation may  be  considered  as  ammonia,  in  which  H  is  replaced 
by  Pt,  the  second  compound  is  then  constituted  according  to  the 
formula  (NH.Pt+NHj).  Similar  bases  also  arise  by  the  action 
of  methylamm  and  ethylamin  upon  protochloride  of  platinum. 
Thus  protochloride  of  platinum,  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
methylamin,  changes  into  a  green  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  consists  of  1  atom  methylamin,  NH^fO^Hj  and  2PtCl. 
If  this  combination  be  some  time  heated  with  excess  of  methyla- 
min in  a  stopped  flask  over  the  water-bath,  we  thus  obtain  crys- 
tals, which  consist  of  N,C,Hj,Pt+HCl=(NH„aH3-f  NH^Pt,C, 
H3)C1.  Without  doubt  a  base  also  exists  =rNH,Pt,C,H3=NC, 
H,Pt. 


SIXTH   DIVISION. 


ORGANIC  COMBINATIONS  OF  HIGHER  ORDER,  WHOSE  RA- 
TIONAL FORMULiE  ARE  NOT  YET  KNOWN. 

» 

a.   SPECIAL   COMBINATIONS  OF  THB  YEGETABLB  KINGDOM. 


First  Grroup. 
TANNIN,  OR  TANNIC  ACID. 

In  many  plants,  particularly  the  perennial,  organic  Occurrence  and 
compounds  are  found,  which  possess  a  very  astring-  some  of  the 
ent  taste,  and,  on  account  of  their  property  of  form-  generui  proper- 
ing  leather  with  the  skins  of  animals  have  obtained  tlnnLs. 
the  name  of  ^^tanniny*'  or,  also,  on  account  of  their 
weak  acid,  properties,  ^^t<innic  acid.**    Almost  with-  Their  constita- 
ont  exception  they  are  amorphous;  they  precipitate     ^^ 
most  metallic  oxides  from  the  solution  of  their  salts;  give,  with  the 
salts  of  peroxide  of  iron,  blackish  blue  or  grayish  green  precipi- 
tates ;  with  the  bases  of  organic  salts,  with  glue  and  the  protein 
substances,  they  give  insoluble  compounds.     They  are  more  or 
less  completely  precipitated  from  their  solution  by  mineral  acids, 
and  give,  with  those  acids,   compounds  soluble  in   pure  water. 
They  arc  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  in  part  also  in  ether, 
and  in  their  perfectly  dry  state  they  suffer  no  change ;  in  their 
aqueous  solution,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  mostly  easily  decom- 
posed, partly  by  ferments,  partly  by  absorption  of  oxygen,  as  well 
as  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  under  simultaneous 
production  of  acetic  acid,  and  deposition  of  new  acids ;  mostly 
soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  water.  Thus  tannic  acid  decomposes 
into  gallic  acid ;   and  if  we  heat  gallic  acid  to  210  or  220^,  it  de- 
composes into  carbonic  acid  and  pyrogallic  acid.     As  gallic  acid 
relates  to  tannic  acid  (gall-nut  tannin),  catechuic  acid  relates  to 
catechu  tannin,  the  morinic  acid  to  morin  tannin,  and  the  quer- 
citronic  acid  to  quercitron  tannin.     Catechuic  acid  leaves^  by  dry 
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dietilktioD,  pyrocatechuic  acid,  and  the  qaercitronic  acid  leaves 
pyroqaercitroDic  acid.  If  we  treat  tannina  with  oxidizing  bodies, 
as  with  nitric  acid,  cbrotnic  acid,  the  superoxides,  farther  with 
chlorine  or  bromine,  they  are  completely  destroyed,  under  produc- 
tion of  formic  and  oxalic  acid.  The  solutions  in  excess  of  alkalies 
absorb  oxygen  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  assume  a  dark  color 
under  formation  of  new  products,  a  bebayior  which  belongs  also 
to  all  substances  which  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
tannins. 

From  all  these  cir  cam  stances,  as  well  as  from  tbeir  high  atomic 
weight,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  possess  no  acid  propertiei 
corresponding  to  the  oxygen  they  contain,  it  appears  evident  that 
the  tannin  compounds  exhibit  higher  orders,  and,  without  doubt, 
consist  of  several  complex  atoms,  by  whose  separate  escape  tbe 
products  of  decomposition  are  determined.  IF  we  compare  tannic 
acid  with  gallic  acid,  and  gallic  acid  with  pyrogallic  acid,  thus  are 
given  the  following  proportions: — 

Tannic  acid,  ....     C,,H.0,,1  r\.—  t^trn 

Gallic      '*      .     .     .     .     CXOIIV^'"^""'"'*'*^*^^*- 
Pyrogallic  acid,  ,     .     .     CuH^Os  j  *'         C,     0,. 

If  we  regard  the  measure  of  tannic  acid  as  constituted  of  the 
molecules,  C^H,0,+ C,0^+ C,jH,0„  then  must  it  be  converted 
into  gallio  acid  by  losing  C,H,0„  and  this  into  pyrogallic  acid 
by  loss  of  C,0^.  But  now  tannic  acid  saturates  3  atoms  base,  it 
contains  therefore  3  atoms  basic  water;  hence  its  formula  is  3H0, 
C„H,0,=  3H0,C,H0,C,0„C„H,O..  If  the  atom  group,  C.HO, 
unites  with  the  elements  of  2  atoms  water,  we  obtain  acetic  acid, 
C^IIjOj,  and  CjO^  furnishes,  after  the  external  action,  carbonic 
acid,  formic  acid,  etc.*  The  same  relations  exist  between  catecbu, 
tannin,  and  catechuic  acid;  moms  tannin  and  morinic  add; 
coffee  tannin  and  virldinic  acid  (?),  and,  probably,  between  quer- 
citron tannin  and  quercitronio  acid.  The  constitution  of  the  tan- 
nins hitherto  analysed,  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  empri- 
cal  formulEe: — 

Catechu  tannin    C,,!!,  0,  =3H0,C„H,O;, 
Coffee  »     '  C„II,  0,  =3H0,C,,H,O., 

Morus  "        C.,H,  0,o=SHO,C„H,0_ 

Gall-nut      "        C,',H,  0,,=3H0,C.,H,0„ 
Bohea  "        C'„H,„0„=3H0,C„H,0„. 

*  Boveral  chemists  give  for  tannio.aoid  the  formola  CnH,0,5aaC_HuO„  uid  •»■ 
aume  that  gallic  acid  is  formed  b;  truuposition.  Therefore  taonm  must  pi*  tk 
same  weight  bb  gallic  acid ;  but  we  never  obtain  more,  at  the  highest,  than  86  p« 
cent,  eiclusiye  of  acetic  acid,  which,  according  to  the  formula  CuH.O,-  canitotbe 
formed.  The  quantitjr  of  gallic  acid  which  can  be  obtained  from  tumio  add,  cor- 
I'esponda  quite  aceuralel;  with  the  aboTe  given  quantity.  I  tfaerefore  aasain*  ilK 
for  coffee  tanoin,  the  fonnuU  C„I1,0,.  which  hotter  agreea  with  the  aoaljtinl 
rMolts,  than  the  formula  C„H,0,,  eepeciall;  la  the  propivtioti  of  IiTdrogm. 
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Tannin  is  employed  in  medicine,  and  finds  an  un-  ^se  of  tenniM. 
limited  ase  in  the  tannery,  in  making  ink,  in  dyeing 
black ;  morns   tannin,  and   particolarly  quercitron   tannin,  are 
yellow  coloring  matters.     Coffee  tannin  and  bohea  tannin  are 
deserving  of  notice  as  constituents  of  coffee  and  tea. 

Catechu  Tannin  (Catecbu-Tannic  Acid) :  C^H.O.  catechutanmn. 
■»8H0,C,gH,0^  It  is  found  in  catechu,  or  in  Terra 
japanicaj  a  vegetable  extract,  which  is  procured  in  the  East  In- 
dies, by  boiling  the  fruit  of  the  Areca  palm.  The  Bengal  catechu 
must  come  from  Areca  catechu.  We  extract  catechu  with  ether, 
and  evaporate  the  etheric  solution  under  the  air-pump.  A  yellow, 
pure,  astringent-tasting,  amorphous  mass,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water,  soluble  also  in  ether.  It  precipitates  the  salts  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  with  a  grayish-green  color ;  gives,  with  tartar 
emetic,  no  precipitate,  and  behaves,  in  other  respects,  as  above 
mentioned.  The  combinations,  with  mineral  acids,  are  soluble  in 
water,  and  only,  in  part,  precipitable  by  an  excess  of  the  acids. 
A  dilute  aqueous  solution,  exposed  to  the  air,  is  colored  dark  red; 
if  the  dark  fluid  be  evaporated,  there  remains  a  dark-red  trans- 
parent mass,  only  in  part  soluule  in  water.  Tannin,  which,  like 
catechu  tannin,  forms  a  grayish-green  precipitate  with  the  salts  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  is  found  in  Artemisia  vulgaris,  ahsinthium, 
Matricaria,  Verbena  off.,  Urtica  dioica,  in  the  root  of  RathaniOj 
etc. 

(M'ee  Tannin  (Kaffeeic  Acid):  C^HgO^-SHO,  coffee tanmn. 
C,gH,Og,  or  2H0,C,^H^0^  is  found  in  the  coffee  ker- 
nel, in  the  Paraguay  tea  (the  leaf  of  Hex  Paraguayensis),  united 
to  oaffeein,  and  in  the  root  of  Chiococca  racemosa.  The  pounded 
coffee  kernels  are  boiled  out  with  alcohol,  afterwards  filtered ;  the 
filtrate,  mixed  with  twofold  volume  of  water,  is  precipitated  with 
a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  the  obtained  precipitate  decom- 
posed by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  A  gum-like,  astringent-tasting, 
sourish  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  blood-red  color.  If  we  boil  the 
tannin  with  potash  lye,  we  obtain  an  acid  which  consists  of  Oi^H^ 
O^.  The  salts  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  air,  become  green,  and  are  converted  into  compounds  of 
Tiridinic  acid.  In  coffee  kernels  is  found  a  tannin  compound 
which  consists  of  7.50  potassa,  29.0  of  caffeein,  and  63.6  of 
tannin. 

Marus  Tannin  (Morin-tannic  Acid) :  C^HjOjo—  Moms  tannin. 
SHOjCjgH^Ojj.  It  is  found  in  yellow  wood  {Fustic, 
Morus  tinctoria),  in  common  with  morinic  acid.  The  deposit, 
which  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  blocks  of  yellow  wood,  con- 
sists mostly  of  tannin.  This  is  boiled  out  with  water ;  during 
the  cooling,  the  tannin  is  mostly  precipitated  as  a  light  yellow  pow- 
der, consisting  of  microscopic  needles.  Tastes  sweetish,  astring- 
ent, slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  warm,  as 
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well  as  in  alcoliol,  wood-spirit,  and  ether.  Dissolves  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  with  yellow  color ;  if  the  freshly-prepared 
solution  be  diluted  with  water,  the  greater  part  of  the  tannin  is 
again  precipitated.  If  we  let  the  cold-prepared  sulphuric  acid 
solution  stand  a  few  days,  a  brick-red  powder  is  deposited,  the 
rufimorinic  acid;  and,  if  this  be  heated,  sulphurous  acid  is 
evolved,  under  diffusion  of  a  strong  odor,  like  phenol.  By  dry 
distillation,  we  obtain  pyromorin-tannin  (pyrocatechuin).  Oxidiz- 
ing acids,  as  nitric  and  chloric  acid,  and  chlorine,  completely 
destroy  the  tannin.  With  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  we  ob- 
tain, in  a  solution  of  tannin,  a  greenish-black  precipitate,  and, 
with  tartar, emetic,  a  yellowish-brown  one.  The  dark-yellow  solu- 
tion of  tannin,  in  pure  alkalies  and  in  their  carbonates,  becomes 
brownish-black  in  the  air.  Alum  produces,  in  a  solution  of  tan- 
nin, a  lemon-colored  precipitate ;  by  addition  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash and  sugar  of  lead,  a  yellow  one,  which  is  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  and,  during  cooling,  is  deposited  as  a  lemon-colored  crys- 
talline powder;  this  consists  of  4PbO,3C,jH^Oj,=2PbO,C„H,0, 
-f  2PbO,2HO,C„H30.)+aq.  The  black  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron 
consist  of  Fe,03,3Ci3H,0^. 

Morus  tannin  differs  from  the  other  tannins  in  the  property  of 
crystallizing,  and  in  its  difficult  solubility  in  cold  water,  as  well  as 
in  the  solubility  of  its  lead  salts  in  boiling  water  ;  but,  with  skins, 
it  forms  leather,  and,  therefore,  possesses  the  most  essential 
property  of  tannin. 

Quercitron  Tannin  is  scarcely  known.     Is  found 
n^!"^*  ^^      "  i^  ^^®  h2i,vV  of  Quercus  tinctoria  (Quercitron),  in 

common  with  quercitronic  acid.    This  tannin  precip- 
itates the  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron,  green  ;  it  precipitates  a  solu- 
tion of  glue,  and  combines  with  the  skins  of  animals. 
^  „     ^  ^  Tannic  Acid  (Gall-nut  Tannin) :  C„BLO„«3H0, 

Gall-nut  tan.       n    -li  f\        Ti.  •    r        j  •  ii       J    •  4  j 

oiQ,  CigU^Ug.     It  IS  found  m  gall-nuts,  in  green  tea,  and, 

probably,  in  sumach.*  We  extract  gall-nut  powder, 
with  common  ether,  in  a  displacement  apparatus ;  thus  we  obtain 
two  strata,  of  which  the  lower  is  a  concentrated  solution  of  tan- 
nin in  ether ;  after  the  evaporation  of  this  in  a  vacuum,  the  pure 
tannin  remains  behind.  Instead  of  pure  ether,  we  can  employ  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  for  extracting.  Tannic  acid  is 
amorphous,  almost  colorless,  inodorous ;  tastes  in  the  highest  de- 
gree astringent ;  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  soluble  with  diffi- 
culty in  alcohol  and  ether ;  reddens  litmus.     Pure  tannic  acid  is 

*  It  has  been  assumed,  until  yery  recently,  that  all  tannins  which,  like  gaO-iial 
tannin,  give  a  brownish-blue  precipitate,  with  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron,  are  identi- 
cal. Such  tannins  are  found  in  the  entire  genus  QwercMt,  particularly  in  the  bark 
of  Q^ercui  rofmr,  in  yery  many  perennial  roots,  and  are  generaUy  called  oak  tai- 
nins ;  but  these  tannins  are  said  not  to  give  gallic  acid,  Uke  gall-nut  tMnwin^  tod, 
also,  by  dry  distillation,  no  pyrogallic  acid  is  obtained. 
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entirely  absorbed  from  its  aaneons  solation  by  a  piece  of  cleaned 
bladder.  Toward  reagents,  it  behaves  as  mentioned  above,  with 
the  general  properties  of  the  tannins.  Dilute  mineral  acids  pre- 
cipitate tannic  acid  from  the  aqueous  solution,  by  excess  of  the 
acids.  The  combinations  of  tannin  acid,  with  the  alkalies^  are 
deposited,  if  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tannic  acid  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa  be  added  cautiously  by  drops,  so  that  the 
tannic  acid  remains  in  excess.  The  potassa  compound,  after  be- 
ing washed  i^ith  water,  is  completely  white,  crystalline,  and  easily 
soluble  in  water,  but  soon  suffers  decomposition ;  it  probably  con- 
sists of  (2KO,Hq,C„H,Og)4-2(3HO,C„H,0,).  If  we  add  a  so- 
lution  of  tannin,  in  drops,  to  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  peroxide  of  irouy  there  arises  no  blue  color,  because  the  perox- 
ide of  iron  is  reduced  completely  to  protoxide ;  if  we  reverse  the 
procedure,  we  obtain  a  blackish-blue  precipitate,  which  is  said  to 
consist  of  rej03,4C,8HgOij,  but,  probably,  is  tannate  of  protoxide 
of  iron  (ink,  black  colors).  If  the  compound  be  boiled  with  water 
it  becomes  colorless,  under  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  Acetate 
of  lead  produces,  in  a  solution  of  tannic  acid,  a  white  precipitate : 
2PbO-hCigH30g,  and  tartar  emetic^  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate: 
St03,C,gIIgOj,.  Tannic  acid  forms  insoluble  compounds  with 
organic  bases. 

Kino  Tannin  is  found  in  kino,  a  vegetable  ex-  Kino  tannin, 
tract  from  Coccoloba  uvifera.  The  aqueous  decoc- 
tion of  this  extract  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  precipi- 
tate, after  complete  washing,  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
decomposed  by  baryta  water.  Appears,  in  pure  condition,  as  a 
red,  transparent,  cracked  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, almost  insoluble  in  ether,  and  of  pure,  astringent  taste. 
From  the  aqueous  solution  there  is  deposited,  by  access  of  air, 
a  light-red  body,  not  particularly  investigated.  Mineral  acids 
precipitate  this  tannin  almost  completely  ;  it  gives  a  grayish-green 
precipitate,  with  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  none  with  tartar 
emetic. 

Cinchona  Tannin  (China  Tannin),  is  found,  with 
quinin  and  cinchonin  (cinchona),  in  the  different  cin-  ^^  ^°*    ^* 
chona  barks.     We  extract  the  bark  with  water  con- 
taining hydrochloric  acid,  boil  the  extract  with  magnesia,  dissolve 
in  acetic  acid  the  precipitate — consisting  of  tannin,  quinin,  and 
magnesia — precipitate  the  tannin  with  vinegar  of  lead,  and  de- 
compose the  tannate  of  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.     A  mass 
easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  of  slightly  yellowish 
color,  and  pure  astringent  taste.     Under  absorption  of  oxygen, 
there  is  deposited  from  the  aqueous  solution   a  red  body,  the 
cinchona  red  f  Ghinaroth).     Cinchona  tannin  behaves  to  acids  like 
catechu   tannin ;  the  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron  are  precipitated 
grayish-green,  and  those  of  tartar  emetic,  gray. 
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Bohea  Tannin  (Bohea-Tannic  Acid) :  Q^^^fi^wm 
Bobea  tannin.     SHOjC^gH^Ojo,  OF  2HO,Ci,H^03,  is  found  yrith  tan- 

acid!*"       °      ^^^  *^^^^»  ^^  ^^^7  8™*!^  quantity  in  tea  (the  leaves  of 

Thea  Bohea).  We  mix  a  boiling  hot  aqueous  decoc- 
tion of  tea  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  remove,  after  24 
hours,  the  clear  solution  from  the  precipitate,  and,  with  ammonia, 
throw  down  the  bohea-tannate  of  lead,  which  consists  of  3PbO+ 
CjgH^Ojo+S&q-  By  itself,  the  bohea  tannin  is  unknown. 
Products  of  the  ^®  already  given  above,  tannic  acid  is  converted 
decomposition  into  gallic  acid,  by  the  escape  of  C^H^O^  and  it  is 
of  tannins.  very  probable  that  catechuic  and  morinic  acid  are,  in 
nic^id^  **^'   like  manner,  formed  from  the  corresponding  tannins. 

These  acids  differ  essentially  from  the  tannic  acids, 
because  they  do  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  glue,  do  not  combine 
with  animal  skins,  and  saturate  only  2  atoms  of  base.  But  they, 
like  the  tannic  acids,  possess  the  property,  in  their  aqueous  sola- 
tion,  owing  to  the  presence,  in  excess,  of  pure  alkalies,  quickly  to 
absorb  oxygen,  and,  at  last,  to  be  converted  into  a  dark-colored 
substance.  These  acids^  which  I  call  humin-tannic  acids,  con- 
sist of:  — 

Catechuic  Acid  C^^Hfif^ 
Morinic  "  0,^,0,, 
Gallic  "      C,,H^O^. 

Likewise  arises,  probably  from  coffee  tannin,  an  acid,  C^flfip 
which,  with  the  elements  of  1  atom  HO,  forms  viridinic  acia, 
C  H  0 

CatlcJuic  acid.  ^  Ofechuic  Add  (Catechin) :  8H0,C,,H,0,,  or  HO, 

C,^HjjOg ;  anhyarouSj  C^Jlfi^y  is  found,  with  cate- 
chu tannin,  in  catechu.  We  extract  these  by  cold  water  from  the 
tannin,  boil  out  the  residue  with  water,  and,  to  the  hot  filtered 
solution,  add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  so  long  as  a  colored 
precipitate  is  formed ;  filter,  and  precipitate  the  catechuic  acid 
from  the  filtrate  by  vinegar  of  lead,  quickly  wash  the  yellow  cate* 
chuate  of  lead,  diffuse  the  precipitate  in  water  of  70^  to  80^,  and 
decompose  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  From  the  warm  filtered  sola- 
tion  the  catechuic  acid  separates,  during  the  cooling,  in  fine  white 
needles,  which  contain  one  atom  water  of  crystallization,  that 
escapes  at  100^ ;  tastes  bitter,  slightly  astringent,  melts  in  the 
heat,  dissolves  in  1138  parts  cold  water  and  4  parts  boiline;  easily 
soluble  in  cold  and  warm  alcohol;  soluble  with  diflElculty  in  ether. 
The  aqueous  solution  is  easily  decomposed  in  the  air.  By  the 
presence  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  the  catechuic  acid  b  converted 
into  rubinic  and  japonic  acid,  under  the  absorption  of  oxygea 
and  formation  of  carbonic  acid.  By  dry  distillation,  it  sives 
pyrocatechin  (pyromorinic  acid).  Catechuic  acid  does  not  drive 
carbonic  acid  from  its  compounds ;  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
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acid  prodaces  a  blackish-blue  color  in  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron, 
containing  some  peroxide.  Nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury, 
chloride  of  gold,  oxide  of  silver,  etc.,  are  reduced  bj  the  acid. 

Viridinic  Acid:  HOjCi^H^O^.  If  the  aqueous  so-  viridinic  acid, 
lution  of  coflee  tannin  be  mixed  with  excess  of  am- 
monia, the  dark-;ellow  fluid  assumes,  under  absorption  of  oxygen, 
a  bluish-green  color,  and  upon  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead,  we  obtain  a  blue  precipitate  of  viridinate  of  lead:  PbO, 
Cj^H^O^.  By  decomposing  the  lead  compound  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  evaporation,  etc.,  an  amorphous  mass  is  obtained  ;  easily 
soluble  in  water;  this  mass  is  dissolved  in  hydrate  of  sulphuric 
acid,  with  a  carmine-red  color ;  if  we  mix  the  solution  with  water, 
blue  flakes  are  deposited. 

Caffeeie  Acid  is  obtained,  if  cofi^ee  kernels,  freed  caffe^ic  acid, 
from  tannin  by  extraction  with  alcohol,  be  boiled  out 
with  water,  the  aqueous  extract  precipitated  with  vinegar  of  lead, 
and  the  obtained  precipitate  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
After  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution,  there  remains  a  dark- 
brown  extract,  which  tastes  very  sour;  is  very  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  by  nitrate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  is  colored 
a  beautiful  emerald  green. 

Morinio  Add  {yLoxxu):    C„H.0,=2H0,C„H,0..  Morinicacid. 
If  we  let  a  concentrated  decoction  of  yellow  wood 
stand  a  few  days,  we  obtain  a  thick  deposit,  consisting  of  morin 
tannin  and  morinate  of  lime.   If  this,  after  pressing,  be  dissolved 
in  boiling  alcohol  and  the  solution  poured  into  twice  its  volume  of 
water,  the  morinate  of  lime  separates.     By  boiling  the  last  with 
alcohol  and  some  oxalic  acid,  filtering  the  hot  solution,  and  mixing* 
the  filtrate  with  cold  water,  we  obtain  morinic  acid  as  a  white^. 
crystalline  powder  of  bitter  taste,  which  becomes  yellow  in  the  air- 
Almost  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.   By 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  absorbed  with  yellow  color,  and 
with  dilute,  it  is  colorless  like  morin  tannin ;  it  gives,  with  con- 
centrated nitric  ocid,  oxypikrinio  acid.     Alkalies  dissolve  morinic 
acid  with  yellow  color ;  perchloride  of  iron  produces  a  garnet-red 
color,  and  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron  an  olive-green  precipitate. 
A  trace  of  ammonia  imparts  a  yellow  color  to  morinic  a(nd. 

Bufimorinic  Acid:  G^^O^.  From  the  cold  pre-  Rofiinorimo  acid. 
pared  solution  of  morin  tannin  in  hydrate  of  sulphu- 
ric acid,  the  rufimorinic  acid  is  deposited,  after  some  time,  as  a  red' 
powder,  which  is  obtained  pure  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  pre- 
cipitation with  water.  Appears,  after  drying,  as  a  beautiful  red 
powder ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  with  diflScnlty  in  water, 
and  scarcely  soluble  in  ether.  This  powder,  by  boiling  with  baryta 
water,  is  said  to  be  again  converted  (how?)  into  morin  tannin. 
Brought  together  with  the  slightest  portion  of  ammonia,  rufimori- 
nic acid  assumes  a  splendid  carmine-red  color.  Ths  dark  scarlet- 
26 
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red,  crystalliDe  lead  salt  consists  of  2PbO,C|4H70g.  Bafimorinic 
acid  is  said  to  be  identical  with  carminic  acid  {vide  Coloring  Mat- 
ters.) 

Quercitronic  Acid  (Quercitrin):    HOjCj^H^O,  or 
Quereitronio       HO,C,.H,0,.   We  extract  the  bark  of  Quereus  tine- 

toria  (Quercitron)  with  alcohol,  remove  the  tannin 
by  a  moistened  bladder,  distil  off  the  alcohol,  dissolve  the  crystal- 
line crusts  deposited  in  the  residue  in  alcohol,  precipitate  the 
coloring  matter  by  water,  and  purify  it  by  recry stall  ization  from 
alcohol.  Crystalline,  sulphur-yellow,  inodorous  powder ;  slightly 
bitter;  is  dissolved  in  400  parts  boiling  water,  and  in  4  to  5  part9 
absolute  alcohol.  Gives,  by  dry  distillation,  pyroquereitrin  (?).  la 
the  air,  the  solution  assumes  a  brown  color.  If  we  evaporate  the 
alkaline  solution,  the  residue  no  longer  contains  quercitronic  acid. 
The  hot  alcoholic  solution  gives,  with  sugar  of  lead,  a  beautiful 

Jrellow  precipitate,  PbO,C20H3O9.    Finds  employment  in  the  yel- 
ow  dyery. 

Game  acid.         ^  aalUc  Aeid:  C,,Ufi,,^2R0,G,,Ufi,^Q.    Gal- 

lie  acid  is  found  in  many  plants  with  tannin.  If  we 
let  gall-nut  powder,  moistened  with  water,  stand  a  long  time,  the 
tannin  vanishes,  and.  is  also,  by  exclusion  of  air,  converted  into 
gallic  acid  by  a  process  of  fermentation;  gall-nut  tannin  suffisn 
the  6ame  change,  if  it  be  boiled  a  short  time,  under  exclnsion  of  air, 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  a  dilate  alkali 
solution;  we  obtain  gallic  and  acetic  acid.  If  we  leave  an  aqnepos 
solution  of  tannin,  in  contact  with  air,  after  some  time  gallic  acid 
is  deposited^  under  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  simultaneous  pro- 
duction of  carbonic  acid.  A  saturated  solution  of  tannin  in  mode- 
rately concentrated  potassa  solution,  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  flat 
vessel,  becomes,  by  degrees,  opaque,  under  formation  of  tanw^Ue 
aeid  (CifH^Oj^?)  and  carbonic  acid,  and  if  the  dark-colored  fluid 
be  heated  to  boiling,  the  tannoxylic  acid  is  converted  into  gallic 
acid.  Gallic  acid  is  most  easily  obtained  by  digestion  of  gall-nut 
tannin  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  treatment  with  animal  chai^ 
coal  and  recrystadlization.  Crystallizes  in  long,  slightly  aoid 
astringent  needles;  requires  100  parts  cold  water  and  8  parts 
boiling  for  solution ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  soluble  with  dif- 
ficulty in  ether.  At  21Q  to  215^  it  decomposes  into  pyrogallic  and 
carbonic  acid ;  the  aqueous  solution  soon  decomposes  in  the  air 
under  production  of  mould.  It  behaves  towards  oxidising  bodief 
like  the  tannins.  By  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  ia  dissolved 
with  a  purple  color;  if  the  solution  be  heated  to  140^  red  cmtali 
of  rufingallic  acid  are  precipitated.  If  we  boil  gallic  acid  with 
acid  carbonate  of  lime,  it  is  thus  changed  into  gaUerythric  aM 
Although  gallic  acid  is  very  weak,  it  combines  with  all  bases,  and 
gives,  in  part,  crystallizable  salts.  The  alkali  salta  deoompose  by 
excess  of  base  under  access  of  air,  become  dark  oolored,  and, 
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under  absorption  of  oxygen,  are  converted  into  tanno-melanic 
add  salts.  The  compounds  with  the  alkalies  are  obtained  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  corresponding  ones  of  gall-nut  tannin.  The 
potassa  salt  appears  as  a  white,  crystalline,  loose  powder;  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  ^2KOydC^jB.fi^+62L(i.  Salts  of  peroxide 
of  iron  are  colored  dark-blue  in  the  cold  by  gallic  acid;  by  heat- 
ing, the  color  vanishes ;  a  definite  compound  with  iron  appears 
not  to  exist.  Gallates  of  the  alkalies  give,  with  tartar  emetic,  a 
white  precipitate. 

Tanno-melanic  Aeid:    2HO,C,.H.O-.     If  we  let  „ 
a  solutioii  of  gallic  acid  in  excesi  of  potassa  stand,  ^T^         ' 
until  acetic  acid  no  longer  precipitates  gallic  acid, 
then  oversaturate  the  whole  with  acetic  acid,  and  evaporate  upon 
the  water-bath,  there  remains,  after  extracting  the  residue  with 
alcohol,  a  body  soluble  in  water.    This  body  gives,  with  sugar  of 
lead,  a  brownish  black  precipitate,  which  consists  of  iVhO^Q^fifi^. 

Itufin-gallic  Acid  (Para-ellagic  Acid,  Rubi-gallic 
Acid):  C„H,C,.  Production,  i;«^  Gallic  Acid.  Shin-  j^^.''"*^*^^ 
ing,  almost  scarlet-red  crystals,  which  are  dissolved 
in  8000  parts  water.     From  the  alkaline  solution  it  is  deposited 
after  a  time  in  red  crystals  easily  soluble;  salts  of  peroxide  of 
iron  are  colored  violet. 

SUagie  Aeid:  2H0,C,,H,0„  is  formed  with  gal-  EUagicacid. 
lie  acid  by  spontaneous  decomposition  of  gall-nut 
extract;  it  is  found  in  many  benzoins,  particularly  in  those  of 
Goromandel ;  it  is  said*  also  to  occur  in  the  root  of  Tormentilla 
ereeta.  EUagio  acid  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  and  can,  there- 
fore, be  separated  from  gallic  acid ;  from  the  solution  in  dilute 
potassa,  it  is  precipitated  by  an  acid.  Slightly  yellowish-colored 
powder ;  tasteless  and  inodorous ;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  If  we  let  the  alkaline  solution  stand  in  the  air,  we  obtain 
dark-blue  crystals  of  glauco-melanate  of  potassa. 

Pyratannie  Acids.     The  pyrotannic  acids  arise 
by  heating  the  humin-tannic  acids  under  simultane-  addi?"^° 
DOS  production'  of  carbonic  acid;    they   contain   2 
atoms  less  carbon    than  the   humin-tannic  acids,  scarcely  pos- 
sess acid  properties,  likewise  saturate  2  atoms  of  base,  and  in  the 
alkaline  solution  entirely  absorb  the  oxygen  from  the  air  under 
cormplete   decomposition,    and    can,   therefore,  be    employed   in 
eudiometrical  researches.     With  pyrotannic  acid,  rubinic  and  ja- 
ponic acid  agree  in  constitution. 

Pyromorin-tannic  Acid  (Pyrocatechin) :  2H0,C„ 
H^Oj,  is  formed  by  dry  distillation  of  catechuic  acid,  of  t^X^id. 
morintannin,  and  morinic  acid.   It  sublimes  similar  to 
benzoic  acid  in  broad,  very  shining  leaflets,  and  is  deposited  from 
the  aqueous  solution  in  small,  shining,  rhombic  crystals;  tastes 
bitter,  and  burning;  melts  at  100^;  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
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alcohol,  and  soluble  with  difficulty  in  ether;  the  aqueous  solution 
becomes  red  in  the  air  and  black  by  the  presence  of  alkalies. 
Gives  no  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  glue,  tartar-emetic,  and 
quinin  salts.  A  sugar  of  lead  solution  produces  a  white  precipi- 
tate, which  consists  of  2PbO,C,,H^O,.  Perchloride  of  iron  even 
in  very  dilute  solution,  assumes,  upon  the  addition  of  pyromorin- 
tannic  acid,  a  beautiful  green  color;  ammonia  converts  the  color 
into  violet. 
Rubinic  acid.         Rulinic  Acid :  Cj,H,Oe  or  C^H^Og.    If  a  solution 

of  catechuic  acid  in  carbonate  of  potassa  be  left  to 
spontaneous  evaporation,  the  residue  contains  rubinate  of  potassa. 
If  we  mix  the  solution  of  rubinate  of  potassa  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  precipitate,  after  drying,  is  japonic  acid. 
Japonic  acid.  Japonic  Acid:  HO,C„H,0„  appears  as  a  black 

acid-reacting  mass,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  which 
forms  with  bases  dark-colored  uncrystalline  salts.  The  anhydrous 
japonic  acid  is  isomeric  with  chinon. 

Pyrogaiiicacid.      ^^XS^?"*!*^^'^/  C«HA-      If  ga"^^  acid  dried 

at  100  ,  be  heated  m  a  small  retort  (best  m  a  chlo- 

ride-of-zinc  bath)  to  210^,  pyrogallic  acid  sublimes  in  white,  in- 
odorous, very  bitter  leaflets ;  does  not  react  acid ;  is  dissolved  in 
3^  parts  water ;  if  the  solution  be  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  the 
acid  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  needles.  Easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether;  melts  at  115°;  sublimes  at  210^  in  colorless  vapor, 
which  is  slightly  suffocating,  and  excites  coughing.  A  solution 
in  excess  of  potash-lye  becomes  dark-colored  in  the  air,  under 
production  of  acetate,  formate,  and  carbonate  of  potassa.  Oxidix- 
ing  acids,  as  well  as  the  halogens,  destroy  the  acid  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  alkali  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water;  the  potassa 
salt  crystallizes  in  white,  rhombic  tables.  The  lead  salt,  2PbO, 
C^HqO^,  appears  as  a  flocculent,  voluminous  precipitate. 

Melan-gallic  Acid :  HO,C„H303,  is  formed  by 
ac^d^"^"^  °  heating  gall-nut  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  pyrogallic 
*  '  acid  to.  240°.  It  is  precipitated  from  the  alkdine 
solution  by  an  acid,  as  a  black,  shining,  tasteless,*  and  inodorous 
mass,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ;  it  expels  carbonic 
acid  from  the  alkali  carbonates.  The  neutral  alkali  solution  gives 
black  precipitates  with  solutions  of  the  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths 
and  of  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals. 

Second  Group, 
LICHEN  ACIDS. 

^en^rVo^T  .^^  ^^®  tannins  are  directly  allied  a  few  weak 
tiesortheSott  *cids,  which  are  found  in  different  lichens,  and  are 
acids.  particularly  distinguished  by  easily   dividing  into 

Qew  compounds,  and,  therefore,  like  the  tannins,  can 
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be  regarded  sb  conetituted  of  several  molecules ;  they  differ  from  ■ 
the  taoQins,  b;  their  difficult  Bolubilitjin  vater.  The  compounds 
of  this  group,  at  present  known,  correspond  to  the  following 
formulse :  — 

Alpbaorsellic  Acid  (Boccellic  Acid)    .     HO,C„H,  0„ 

BetaoraelUc  "  (Boccio  Acid)        .    H0,C3,II„0,„ 

Evernic  "  •     HO,C^H„0,„ 

Gyropbanic  "  (Lecanotario  Acid)     H0,C3jH„0,,, 

Erytbrinio  «  2H0,C«H„0„, 

Ueinic  "  HO,Cj,n„0.„ 

Cbryeophanic  "  H0,C^1I„0,„ 

Cetraric  "  nOyG^ll^fi^,. 

If  we  boil  alpbaorsellic  acid  witb  baryta  water,  , 
it  is  ftonverted,  by  absorption  of  one  atom  of  '*t6r»  ^ion  "*"""'"'' 
into  orsellinio  acid,  HO,CjaHgOj,  which,  by  longer 
boiling,  divides  into  orcin,  C^^HgO^,  and  2  atoms  carbonic  acid. 
If  we  boil  betaorsellic  acid  witb  water,  it  divides  into  orsellinic 
acid  and  roccellinin,  C„H,0, ;  in  like  manner,  evernic  acid,  by 
taking  up  the  elements  of  '2  atoms  water,  separates  into  orsellinic 
and  everninic  acid,  C,,H„Oj.  Gyrophanic  acid  decomposes  into 
orsellinic  acid  and  into  C„H„0„  (?),  and  1  atom  erytbrinio 
acid,  +2H0,  are  equal  to  1  atom  orsellinio  acid  and  1  atom 
pikroerytbrin,  Cj(H„0„.  Usninic,  chrysopbanic,  and  cetraric 
acid  give  no  orsellinic  acid.  Then  the  orsellinic  acid  again  divides 
into  carbonic  acid  and  orcin,  hence  the  acids  which  give  orsellinic 
acid  can  be  expressed  by  the  following  formnlte  :  — 

AlphaorsellicAcidHO,C,0.'C„H,0,+  -   HO,C„H,  0., 

Betaorsellic  "  HO,C,0,"C„lI,0.+C„n.O,  -  HO,C,.H„0,„ 
Evernic  "    HO,C,OrO„n.O,+C„H.  0,  =   HO,03,H„O,„ 

Gyrophanic  "  H0,C,0rC„H,O,  +  C„H„0,=.  HO,C^n„0,„ 
Erythrio  "  2H0,C,O."C„H,0,  +  C„H„O„=2HO,C„H„O„. 

If  orcin  be  exposed  to  the  common  action  of  ammonia  and  oxy- 
;en,  it  is  converted  into  a  red  coloring  matter,  orceinio  acid, 
iJCi^HjO,,  which  forms  violet-red  compounda,  with  the  alkali 
bases.  Now,  1  atom  of  orcin  is  C„H,0,+0;,-f  NHj-NC^H^O. 
+  4H0.  The  employment  in  the  dyery  of  lichens,  which  afford 
orsellinic  acid,  depends  upon  this  coloring  matter.  If  it,  in  a 
pulverized  condition,  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  water,  air, 
and  ammonia,  the  already  mentioned  division  and  production  of 
coloring  take'  place  by  a  fermentation  process  {vide  under  Orseille 
[orchillj  and  Litmus). 

We  obtain  the  lichen  acids  from  the  lichens  by  boil-  ^^ 
ing  the  latter  with  excess  of  milk  of  Tiine,  and  decom-  uoheD''adde!* 
posing  the  obtained  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
gelatinotifl  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  warm  (not  boiling)  alcohol ; 


&' 
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.  during  the  coolmg,  the  acid  is  deposited,  and  it  is  purified  by 
recrjstallization  and  treatment  vith  animal  charcoal. 
Lichen  acids  MphaorBellic  Add  (Roccellio  Acid):    HO^Cj^H^ 

which  give  or.  0^,  is  found  in  a  South  American  variety  of  Boeeella 
seiiinic  acid.      tinctoria.     Colorlcss  cystals,  scarcely  soluble  in  wa- 

coholic  solution  reddens  litmus ;  it  gives^  with  alka- 
lies and  alkaline  earths,  crystallizable  salts,  easily  soluble  in 
irater.  If  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  be  poured  upon  the  acid, 
the  latter  immediately  assumes  a  deep-red  color ;  by  degrees,  the 
color  vanishes  under  production  of  a  dark-green,  uncrystallizable 
body.  The  Baryta  salt  consists  of  BaOjCj^H^O^. 
*  Betaorsellic  Acid  (Roccic  Acid) :  HO,C3^H„Oi5,  is 

ad^.^^*^   °       found  in  Rocella  tinctoria^  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  the  production,  according  to  the  above-described 
manner,  we  obtain  a  mixture  of  betaorsellic  acid,  with  rocoellinin. 
The  separation  takes  place  by  warm  water^  in  which  betaorsellic 
acid  is  rather  easily  dissolved.  In  properties,  U  agrees  with 
alphaorsellic  acid,  but,  by  boiling  with  W^ter  and  alcohol,  it  is 
decomposed  into  orsellinic  acid  and  rocoellinin. 
Evemic  acid.  Evernic  Acid :  H 0, C,^H„0,^  fs  found  in  Evemia 

prunastri.  Crystallizes,  colorless,  alaK)8t  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  boiling,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  inodorous,  and  tasteless.  Chloride  of .  lime 
imparts  a  yellowish  color  to  evernic  acid;  the  solution^  in  an 
excess  of  ammonia,  becomes,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  dark-red. 
If  we  boil  the  potassa  salt,  KO,C34Hj0O24,  consisting  of  silky  crys- 
tals, with  a  dilute  solution  of  potassa,  we  obtain  everninic  acid, 
and,  by  long  boiling  with  baryta  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  orcin. 
Since  evernic  acid  furnishes  no  orcin,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
evernic  acid  divides  into  orsellinic  and  everninic  acid. 

tryropAamV -4<?a(i  (Lecanotaric  Acid):  HO,C^H,| 
tc^^  *v^        0„,  is  found  in  different  species  at  gyrophan  zm 

in  Lecanora  tartarea.  Forms  small  soft  crystals; 
colorless  and  tasteless;  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  soluble  with 
difficulty  in  alcoho)  and  ether.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
Colors  the  solution  red.  Gives,  after  long  boiling  with  alkali  bases, 
orcin  and  carbonic  acid ;  decomposes,  therefore,  at  first,  probably 
into  orsellinic  acid  and  Cj^^Hj^O-. 
Erythric  acid.         JErythric  Acid  (feoccifucic  Acid,  Erythrine):  2H0, 

C^HjjO^,  is  found  in  Roccella  tinctoria  var.  fueifoT- 
misj  or  Roccella  montagnei.  Crystallizes,  colorless,  and  inodorous; 
is  dissolved  in  240  parts  boiling  water,  almost  insoluble  in  cold, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sharply  acid;  is  colored  blood- 
red  by  chloride  of  lime.  By  boiling  with  water,  it  is  decomposed 
into  orsellinic  acid  and  pikroerythrin,  and  by  boiling  with  baryta 
water,  leaves  with  pikroerythrin,  erythrolinic  acid,  which,  how- 
ever, is  probably  identical  with  orsellinic  acid.    Gives  orcin  by 
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dry  distillation.  Easily  solable  in  pure  alkalies  and  their  carbo- 
nates, in  lime  water  and  baryta  water.  Perchloride  of  iron  colors 
the  alcoholic  solution  purple-red. 

Add  from  Lecanora  parella  (Lecanoparic  Acid).  Lecanop&rio 
In  this  lichen  an  acid  is  found,  which,  by  boiling  with  acid. 
lime,  decomposes  into  orsellinic  acid  and  parellic  acid, 

OneUinic  ^cid  (Lecanoric  Acid) :  HCCj^HgOg. 
From  its  combination  with  bases,  orsellinic  acid  is  oompMUion  oT 
precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  the  Uchen  acids. 
from  water  or  dilute  alcohol  in  colorless  sharply  sour 
and  bitter  prisms ;  rather  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  calcium  produces  a  transient  yiolet  color. 
Becomes  deep-red  in  the  air  by  presence  of  ammonia.  Gives, 
with  baryta,  an  easily  soluble  salt. 

OrsellinaU  of  Ethyl  (Erythrin  Ether,  Lecanora 
Ether,  Pseudoery thrin).  If  we  boil  orsellic,  ery thric,  ^j^  ^"®^" 
or  alphaorsellic  acid  with  alcohol,  we  obtain  micace- 
ous, colorless  leaflets;  easily  soluble  ih  boiling  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether ;  at  first  tasteless,  but  afterwards  taste,  burning. 
By  heating  with  hydrate  of  potassa   decomposes  into   alcohol, 
orcein,  and  a  few  other  products.     The  compound  of  oxide  of 
methyl  is  procured  in  the  same  way. 

MoeceUinin:  C,gHgOy.     Production  vide  Betaorsel-  RocceUinin. 
lie  Acid.    White,  ciliary,  silky  crystals ;  insoluble  in 
boiling  water;   colored  permanently  light-green  by  chloride  of 
calcium ;  reddens  in  the  air  by  the  presence  of  ammonia,  but  gives 
no  orcin  by  boiling  vrith  baryta  water. 

iioweZZm  (Roccellous  Acid):  HO,C,,H„0„  is  found  Roccellousacid. 
in  RocceUa  tinctorial  and  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  roccellinin.  We  obtain  roccellous  acid,  if  the  lichens  are  ex- 
tracted with  aqueous  ammonia,  the  solution  diluted  with  water  and 
precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  precipitate  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  From  the  etheric  solution  it  forms  fine, 
silken,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  crystals  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at  180^,  and  burns  like  a  fat. 

Fikroerythrin  (Roccinin,  Telery thrin  ?):  C^^^fi^^.  pikroerythrin. 
Production,  see  Erythric  Acid.  We  neutralize  ery- 
thric  acid  with  baryta  or  lime,  boil,  decompose  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  filter  ofip  the  erythrolinic  acid,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  con- 
siderably. After  a  few  days,  the  pikroerythrin  is  deposited  in 
crystals  and  is  purified  by  recrystallization  from  boiling  water. 
Small,  colorless,  bitter-tasting  needles,  united  in  heaps,  which  are 
colored  dark-red  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  oxygen,  and  by  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  By  continued  boiling  with  water,  it 
suffers  scarcely  any  decomposition,  but  by  boiling  with  baryta 
water  decomposes  into  erythroglucin^  orcin,  and  carbonic  acid; 
gives,  by  heating,  orcin. 
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Erythroglucin.        Erythroglucin  (Rocceglucin,  Pseudo-orcin,  Ery- 

thromannit) :  G^^O^i^\  forms  colorless,  nei^tral, 
sweet-tastiDg  crystals,  often  an  inch  long,  of  a  diamond  lustre; 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  quite  indifferent ;  is  not  changed  by 
chloride  of  lime,  and,  with  nitric  acid,  gives  nitroerythroglucin,  a 
violently  exploding  nitrogen  compound  =CjjH,gO,j,10NO4(?). 
Eveminic  acid.      Eveminic  Add :  CjgHjoOg.     We  let  evernic  acid, 

with  a  pure  solution  of  potassa  in  excess,  boil  a  few 
minutes,  neutralize  the  dark-brown  fluid  with  carbonic  acid,  eva- 
porate, and  by  hydrochloric  acid  decompose  the  everninate  of 
potassa,  which,  after  some  time,  separates.  Produces,  from  the 
hot  aqueous  solution,  long,  capillary,  silky,  inodorous,  and  taste- 
less crystals;  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water;  easily  soluble  in 
boiling,  as  well  as  in  ether  and  alcohol.  Is  colored  yellow  by  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime;  gives  no  orcin.  The  baryta  salt, 
BaO,C,8Hg07,  crystallizes  in  fan-shaped  groups  of  prisms.  Ever- 
ninate of  ethyl  is  tasteless  and  inodorous;  insoluble  in  water,  sola- 
ble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at  56°. 
Q^jj^  Omn(Eoccin):  Cj^HgO^-fSaq,  is  obtained  quite 

pure  by  long  boiling  orsellinic  acid  with  water,  as 
well  as  by  dry  distillation  of  lichen  acids.  We  obtain  orcin  di- 
rectly from  lichens  by  extracting  the  latter  with  lime  and  water, 
and  long  boiling  the  obtained  extract ;  we  afterwards  precipitate  the 
lime  by  carbonic  acid,  evaporate  and  dissolve  the  residue  with  boil- 
ing alcohol.  Or,  we  boil  the  lichens  with  alcohol.  Crystallizes  in 
colorless  prisms ;  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  tastes  aroma- 
tically  sweet;  melts,  and  may  be  sublimed  unchanged.  Nitric  acid 
colors  orcin,  at  first,  blood-red,  and  later  complete  decomposition 
takes  place.  With  bromine  we  obtain  Cj^H^BrjO^.  A  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  colors  it  violet;  gives,  with  oxide  of  lead,  a  com- 
pound =6PbO,C,^H80^. 
Orcein.  Orcein  (Boccein,  Orce'ic  Acid):    NCj^HyOg.     We 

let  moistened  finely-ground  orcin  stand  under  a  bell 
glass  with  aqueous  ammonia,  until  a  dark  fluid  is  formed,  dilate 
with  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added, 
and  precipitate  the  orcein  from  the  reddish  violet  solution  by 
acetic  acid.  A  dark-brown  powder;  gives,  with  ammonia,  a  deep- 
red  solution,  and  with  fixed  alkalies  a  violet  one,  which  is  bleached 
by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  without  deposition  of  sulphur;  acids  again 
restore  the  red  color  under  evolution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
With  nitrate  of  silver  the  ammonia  solution  gives  a  dark  violet 
precipitate  =2AgO-fNCi,HyOft(?).* 

*ORCHILL  AND  LITMUS. 

Under  OrehilU  (Archil,  Orseille),  pertio,  and  cudbear  is  understood 

Oneille.  a  pasty  mass,  which  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  coloring  matter,  and  is 

procured  from  the  above-mentioned  lichens.     For  this  purpose  are 

used  particularly  Lkhm  roceeUtu,  Variolaria  dealbata,  Ojfrophora  ptutuiatOf  etc 
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U%nic  ^ctd :  Cj^HjgO,^.     A  body,  widely  diffaised  o  Lichen 
in  lichens;   is  found  in  the  species  Usnea  {Uanea  acids,  whieh 
flarida^  hirta^  plicatay  harbata\  Parmdia^  probably  contain  no 
in  all  species  of  Oladonia,  Lecanora,  etc.     Forms,  ardfa!eref^^^^^ 
from   the  etheric  solution,   sulpliur-yellow,  brittle,  also  give  no 
prismatic  crystals ;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  with  orcin. 
difficulty  in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at  200^,  like  a  Usmc  acid, 
resin ;  sublimes,  in  part,  unchanged  under  evolution 

The  lichen  powder  is  made  into  a  paste  with  urine,  and  in  a  warm  room,  wiUi  ac- 
cess of  air,  left  to  fermentation.  After  fife  or  six  weeks  the  formation  of  pigment 
is  terminated.  The  urea  of  the  urine  ftimishes  ammonia,  which,  in  common  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  acts  upon  lichen  acids,  whereby  the  latter  are  conyertcd 
into  coloring  matters.  One  would  conjecture  that  the  coloring  malt«r  present  in 
orchill  must  be  orcelin;  but  the  researches  before  us  have  never  rendered  that 
conjecture  satisfactory;  they,  however,  require  repetition.  According  to  them, 
orchill  contains  two  coloring  matters,  the  alphaorceln  and  betaorceifn,  which  neither 
in  constitution  nor  in  physical  relations  agree  with  orcein ;  thus  alphoorceln  con- 
sists of  NCjgH.QOg,  and  betaorcein  of  NCjgHnjO.;  both  possess  a  beautiful  red^olor, 
are  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  are  rather  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  with  a 
red  color.  By  bbMb  they  are  completely  precipitated  fVom  the  aqueous  solution. 
By  oxidation,  alphaorcefn  appears  to  be  converted  into  betaorceifn. 
They  dissolve  in  alkali  fluids  with  beautiful  purple  color ;  if  we  satu-  Alphiir  and 
rate  the  solution  with  common  salt,  we  obtain  precipitates,  which  con-  betaorcein. 
sist  of  the  alkalies  and  the  coloring  matters.  If  we  conduct  hydro- 
Bulphurio  acid  into  an  alkali  solution  of  these  matters,  the  solution  is  bleached 
without  deposition  of  sulphur;  by  heating,  the  solution  again  assumes  its  former 
color  under  evolution  of  IIS.  The  same  follows,  if  hydrogen,  at  the  moment  of  its 
liberation,  comes  in  contact  with  the  coloring  matter ;  in  the  air  the  colorless  fluid 
again  assumes  the  red  color.  A  solution  of  the  coloring  matter  in  ammonia  gives 
diJOTcrently  colored  precipitates  vrith  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals.  Perhaps  these 
coloring  matters  are  paired  compounds  of  orcein  with  hydrocarbons.  Orchill  finds 
employment  in  dyeing,  but  the  coloring  matters  are  not  durable. 

Litmus  (Toumesol)  is  procured  principally  ft'om  Lecanora  tartar ea. 
The  ground  lichens,  mixed  with  alkaline  ammonia  fluid,  arc  left  to  Litmus, 
putrefaction,  and  after  four  or  five  weeks  a  measure  of  alum,  potash, 
and  lime  is  added,  under  whose  influence  the  particular  litmus  matters  are  formed. 
When  the  maximum  of  these  is  reached,  the  pasty  mass  is  mixed  with  sand)  formed 
into  cubes  and  dried.     The  essential  coloring  matter  of  litmus  is  said 
to  be  azoUtmin,  NC,aH,pO,Q,  and  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  betaorcefn.  Azolitmln. 
Azolitmin  is  a  darK-red,  uncrystalline  powder;    slightly  soluble  in 
water,  with  a  red  color.     This  substance  unites  with  alkalies,  forming  blue  com- 
pounds, whereby  the  litmus  coloring  matter  essentially  differs  fVom  the  coloring 
matters  of  orchill  (em|)loyment  of  litmus  as  reagent  upon  acids  and  alkalies).     In 
other  respects,  azolitmin  behaves  quite  like  alphaorceln  and  betaorcein.      Besides 
azolitmin,  litmus  is  said  to  contain  other  coloring  matters;   partic- 
ularly, Ist  Azoeryihriny  NCjjHjgOjj,  a  body  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ^^**'^^J*' 
and  ether ;  soluble  in  alkali  fluids,  with  wine-red  color ;  gives  brown-  ^JJJ^     ^^ 
ish-red  compounds  with  oxides  of  metals ;  by  escape  of  carbonic  acid, 
azoerythrin  is  said  to  be  converted  into  alphaorcein  and  betaorcein.  Eo'throleln 
2d.  Erythromn,  C„H„0^,  and  3d.  Ert/throMmc  acid,  CaeH^O^  which  JS^i^jT^ 
dissolve  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ammonia,  with  beautitlil  red  color; 
and  also  is  found,  in  small  quantity,  in  orchill.     4th.  Erythrolitmin,  Erythrolitmin. 
^ifitfivr  ^^  ^'^  ^  ^  ^^^  principal  constituent  of  litmus  besides  azolit- 
min ;   is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  is  deposited  from  the  hot  saturated  solution  in 
dark-red  crystals.     This  coloring  matter  is  said  to  arise  from  the  above-mentioned 
roccellous  acid,  which,  however,  is  not  probable.      6th.  SpaniolUmin, 
CgjH|,Og,,  is  said  to  occur  sometimes  in  litmus,  and  form  blue  com-  Bpwilolttmin, 
pounds  with  alkalies. 
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of  a  vapor,  violently  attacking  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  the 
simultaneous  production  of  betaorcin.  It  easily  dissolves  in  pore 
alkalies;  if  the  solution  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  assumes,  after  a 
little  time,  a  dark-red  color;  acetie  acid  then  produces  a  golden- 
yellow  precipitate;  soluble  in  alcohol.  Usnic  acid  is  dissolved 
with  a  yellow  color  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  again 
precipitated  upon  the  addition  of  water.  Tho  combinations  with 
alkalies  are  colorless;  crystallizable ;  soluble  with  difficulty  in 
water,  easily  in  alcohol ;  the  compounds,  with  the  earths  and 
oxides  of  heavy  metals,  are  ifisq^uble. 

Betaorcin.  Betaorcin  (Betaroccin) :  C34H„Og(?).     Forms  col- 

orless prisms,  dissolves  in  water  with  more  difficulty 
than  orcein,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  volatile  ;  assumes, 
in  contact  with  air  and  ammonia,  after  a  few  minutes,  a  red  color, 
and,  under  the  influence  of  pure  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  is 
converted  into  a  beautiful  red  coloring  matter.  Is  colored  red  by 
a  trace  of  the  chloride  of  oalcium  solution. 

Chryiophanie  Acid  (Rhabarberic   Acid,    Rheiny 
Rhabarbeno      p^i^^i^^ .  HO,C^H,,0,,(?),  is  found  in  Lieken  pa^ 

rietinuSy  and  in  rhubarb  root  {Rheum  palmatumy 
compactuniy  and  undulatum).  Is  often  obtained  from  Lichen 
parietinuSy  in  the  manner  above  given.  From  the  rhubarb  root 
It  can  be  extracted  by  ether ;  the  crystals,  which  are  deposited 
from  the  solution,  are  purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol. 
Appears  in  stelliform  groups  of  golden  needles,  having  a  metallic 
lustre ;  tasteless,  and  inodorous,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water 
and  alcohol,  rather  easily  in  ether,  with  a  reddish-yellow  color; 
sublimes  partly  undecomposed ;  is  dissolved  without  suffering 
change  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  likewise  in  cold  concentrat- 
ed nitric  acid ;  but  if  the  solution  be  warmed,  it  forms  a  red 
substance,  soluble  in  ammonia,  with  a  splendid  violet  color.  The 
ammonia  solution  suffers  no  change  of  color  from  acetic  acid. 
Chrysophanic  acid  gives,  with  alkalies^  deep  red  solutions  ;  the 
salts  are  immediately  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid.  Rhubarb  root 
contains  still  other  uncrystallizable  resins,  Erythroretin :  C^gH, 

O7,  and  Phanoretin :  Q^fifi^  which,  in  contact  with 
^^h^*^^*"*  alkalies,,  are  colored  splendid  red.  By  internal  use  of 
tin.        ^  "     rhubarb,  these  bodies  pass  into  the  urine,  which  can 

immediately  be  known  if  we  make  the  urine  alkaline. 
Cetrarin.  Oetrarin  (Cetraric  Acid) :  Cj^Hj^Oj^  is  found  in 

Iceland  moss  {Cetraria  leelandica).  We  boil  the 
lichen  with  strong  alcohol  and  some  carbonate  of  potassa,  and 
decompose  the  bouing  hot  extract  with  hydrochloric  acid.  From 
the  formed  precipitate,  lichen-stearic  acid  and  lichen-green  are 
absorbed  by  treatment  with  weak  alcohol,  petroleum,  and  ether. 
Crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  bitter,  colorless,  shining 
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capillary  prisms,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  in  boiling 
alcohol ;  expejs  carbonic  acid,  and  gives  yery  bitter  compounds,  with 
alkalies.  Easily  dissolves  in  ammonia,  with  bright  yellow  color  ; 
in  the  air,  the  solution  becomes  brown,  and  then  no  longer  tastes 
bitter.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  colors  cetrarin  first  yellow, 
then  red  ;  hydrochloric  acid  imparts  to  it  a  blue  color,  and,  by 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  yellow  resin. 

Substances  which,  in  many  respects,  are  allied  to  the  lichen 
acids,  are  found  in  madder-red,  in  the  root-bark  of  many  trees^ 
and  in  the  leaf-texture  of  many  plants,  as  in  different  species  of 
indigqferay  IsatiB^  etc.  Thus,  madder  contains  a  yellow,  crystal- 
lizable  body — rubian,  which,  Under  the  influence  of  acids,  decom- 
poses into  sugar,  and  the  true  coloring  matter-*— alizarin.  Phlo- 
ridzirij  which  occurs  in  the  root-bark  of  trees,  is  converted,  like 
orcein,  under  the  action  of  ammonia  and  oxygen,  into  a  beautiful 
red  coloring  matter,  phloridze'in  ;  but  it  is  divided,  in  contact  with 
acids,  into  phloretin  and  sugar,  and  ranks,  in  this  respect,  with 
salicin.  In  the  different  plants  from  which  indigo  is  procured,  it 
does  not  occur  as  such,  but  is  first  formed  by  the  action  of  oxy- 
gen upon  a  colorless  body,  quite  in  the  same  manner  as  the  color- 
less orcein  in  the  air,  goes  again  into  colored  orcein.  I  describe 
indigo  as  an  appendix  to  the  coloring  matters  which  arise  from 
lichin  acids ;  phioridzin  is  treated  in  connection  with  salicin,  and 
the  coloring  matters  of  madder  are  described  in  the  following 
division. 


INDIGO. 

Indigo  (crude  indigo),  a  coloring  matter,  distin-  «  ,  .  ,. 
guished  for  its  durability,  is  obtained,  as  above  men-  i^pJJducti^n. 
tioned,  from  the  leaves  of  many  plants,  by  access  of 
air.  The  substance,  which  is  converted  into  coloring  matter  by 
oxidation,  is  found  in  very  different  plants ;  thus,  in  many  species 
of  Indigofera^  Galega  tinctoria^  Nerium  tinctorinm^  Polyganum 
tinctariumy  Aselepiaa  tingenSy  in  the  stalks  of  many  species  of 
OrehiSy  etc.  The  original  substance  from  which  indigo  arises  is  not 
yet  known ;  probably,  however,  the  fresh  plants  contain  a  colorless 
substance  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  alkaline  fluids,  and,  by 
absorption  of  oxygen,  furnishes  indigo  (Indigo-white  ?).  Indigo 
is  obtained,  if  the  blooming  indigo  plant,  particularly  Nerium 
tinctoriumy  in  a  large  vessel,  be  poured  over  with  water  of  25^ ; 
after  a  short  time  fermentation  commences,  carbonic  acid  and 
hydrogen  are  evolved,  whilst  a  yellow  solution  is  formed,  from 
which,  upon  the  addition  of  lime  water,  in  contact  with  air,  the 
indigo  is  deposited.  The  indigo  occurring  in  commerce,  possesses 
a  dark-blue  color,  slightly  conchoidal  fracture,  and  ground,  with  a 
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hard  body,  assumes  a  copper  lustre ;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  in  dilute  acids  (except  nitric  acid),  and  in  alkalies. 

Crude  indigo  is  a  mixture  of  the  pure  blue  color- 
cnTde^ indigo.  °    ^^S  i^c^^tter  (highest  45  per  cent.)  with  indigo-gluten, 

indigo-brown,  indigo-ted,  and  earthy  substances. 
Indigo-brown.         Indigo-brown.     After    the    indigo-gluten,    which 

belongs  to  the  protein  substances,  is  extracted  bj 
dilute  acids,  the  residue  is  treated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassa,  and  the  indigo-brown  precipitated  from  the  alkali  solu- 
tion by  an  acid.  A  brown  body,  almost  tasteless,  scarcely  soluble 
in  water ;  gives,  by  dry  distillation,  nitrogenous  products,  satu- 
rates the  alkalies  completely,  and,  with  them,  gWes  dark  brown 
combinations,  soluble  in  water. 

Indigo-red.  Indigo-red,     The  indigo  remaining  behind  after 

treatment  with  potassa  solution,  is  boiled  a  long  time 
with  alcohol,  in  which  the  indigo-red  is  dissolved.  After  evapora- 
tion of  the  alcoholic  solution,  the  indigo-red  remains  as  a  black- 
ish brown  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alkalies,  and  acids ;  in  slight 
quantity,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  with  deep  red  color ;  gives, 
by  dry  distillation,  a  snow-^white  sublimate. 
Indigo-blue.  Indigoblue :  NC^gH^Oj,*  is  the  essential  constitu- 

ent of  crude  indigo.  It  possesses  the  pifoperty,  as 
soon  as  it  separates,  of  forming,  with  hydrogen,  a  combination 
which  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  and,  in  contact  with  oxygen,  again 
furnishes  indigo-blue.  Hereupon  is  founded  the  production  of 
pure  indigo-blue.  The  crude  indigo,  extracted  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  dilute  potassa,  and  alcohol,  is,  in  a  finely  pulverized  state, 
intimately  mixed  with  twofold  weight  of  freshly  slaked  lime ;  the 
mixture  is  brought  into  a  bottle  containing  150.  times  the  weight 
of  indigo,  and  this  is  filled  with  hot  water,  in  which  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  equal  to  4-5th  the  weight  of  indigo,  has  been 
previously  dissolved.  The  bottle  is  well  stopped,  the  mass,  tho- 
roughly stirred  round,  is  left  a  long  time  at  rest.  Afterwards, 
the  clear  yellow  fluid,  which  contains  a  combination  of  lime  with 
indigo-white  (indigo  vat),  is  drawn  off,  mixed  with  some  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  left  in  contact  with  the  air  until  the  indigo-bloe 
is  completely  separated.  Or,  we  mix  equal  quantities  of  indigo 
and  grape  sugar  with  hot  ordinary  alcohol,  add  strong  soda  lye, 
equal  to  1^  times  the  weight  of  indigo,  stir,  and  after  a  few  hoars, 
draw  off  the  red  solution.  Can  also  be  procured  by  sublimation 
of  crude  indigo.  The  sublimed  indigo-blue  forms  four  and  six  sided 
prisms ;  the  precipitated  appears  as  a  deep  blue  powder,  sometimes 
amorphous,  and  sometimes  crystalline ;  tasteless,  and  inodorous, 

*  It  is  already  stated  in  the  General  Part,  that  Indigo-blue  stands  in  a  certain 
relation  to  the  salicyl  series,  and  is  easily  converted  into  it,  NC,^HjO-=C„H50|+ 
NCf.    This  constitution  is  to  be  considered  in  the  decomposiUon  of  indigo. 
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completely  indifferent,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  dilute 
acids,  and  alkalies ;  sp.  gr.  1.31 ;  sublimes  completely  under  dif- 
fusion of  purple  red  yapors.  If  indigo-blue  be  treated  with 
oxidizing  bodies^  it  is  converted  into  Isatin^  NCj^H^O^,  and,  by 
the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  into  nitroMlicylio  and 
pikrin-nitric  acid.  By  the  action  of  ehlorine  and  bromine^  we 
obtain  substitution  products  of  isatin,  and,  later,  derired  radicals 
of  Balicyl.  Concentrated  boiling  potash  lye  decomposes  indigo- 
blue,  under  production  of  ehrysanilie  and  anthranilic  acidy  and, 
by  heating  with  hydrate  of  potash,  we  obtain  salicylic  acid. 

Concentrated,  particularly  fuming  sulphuric  acid^ 
dissolves  indigo-blue  with  ease ;  thereby  is  formed  guiphurio  wlds. 
two  paired  acids,  the  purple-sulphuric  and  indigo- 
blue-sulphuric  acid. 

Purpur-sulphuric  Acid  (Salphopurpuric  Acid) :  -  ,. 
H0(2NC,.H,0,+  S0,rS0,-  HO,N,C„H„0,+  2S  Jku^T 
O3,  is  obtained,  if  finely  rubbed  indigo-blue  be  shaken 
in  a  bottle  with  7  to  8  parts  English  sulphuric  acid,  until  the 
mixture  assumes  a  green  color,  when  we  dilute  the  mixture  with 
much  water.  A  precipitate  is  formed  which  consists  of  unchanged 
indigo  and  purpur-sulphuric  acid,  and,  in  the  blue  solution,  are 
found  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  indigo-blue-sulphuric  acid. 
The  precipitate  is  washed  out  with  pure  water,  upon  a  filter  ;  if 
the  free  sulphuric  acid  be  removed,  the  purpur-sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves, and,  after  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution,  appears  as 
a  solid,  dark  blue  mass,  completely  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
with  a  blue  color.  Acids  precipitate  it  completely  from  the  solu- 
tion. If,  to  the  aqueous  solution,  we  add  any  salt,  thus  is  pre- 
cipitated the  purple-sulphate,  whilst  the  acid  of  the  salt  remains 
in  the  solution.  The  acid,  as  well  as  the  salt,  is  bleached  if  it 
comes  in  contact  with  hydrogen  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation, 
and  acquires  the  color  again  by  access  of  oxygen. 

Indigo-blue-sulphuric  Acid  (Hyposulphindigotic  «  t  j* 
Acid,  Gorulin-sulphuric  Acid,  Soluble  Indigo-blue) :  suiphimc  acid " 
H0(NC,ftH,0„S0,)'^S03.  This  acid  is  formed  when 
sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  purpur-sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  by  long 
treatment  of  indigo-blue  with  sulphuric  acid.  If  indigo-blue-sul- 
phuric acid,  diluted  with  water,  be  digested  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  perfectly  cleansed  animal  wool,  the  first  is  absorbed  by  the' 
wool,  and  if  the  blue  wool,  washed  with  water,  be  treated  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  we  obtain  a  solution  of  indigo-blue-sul- 
phate of  ammonia.  This  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  the 
precipitate,  diffused  in  water,  is  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  and  then  by  evaporation  of  the  colorless  solution  in  the  air, 
the  pure  acid  is  (obtained.  A  blackish  blue  solid  mass,  of  strong 
acid  taste,  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  with  beautiful  blue 
color.     Sunlight,  heat,  nitric  acid,  and  alkalies  decompose  indigo- 
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blae-8u1pbaric  acid,  under  formation  of  Viridin-sulphuricj  Pur- 
purin-sulphuricj  Flavin-Bulphuno  ^cidy  etc.,  which  can  also  be 
considered  different  modifications  of  indigo-blue-snlphuric  acid. 
Toward  hydrogen  these  acids  behave  like  the  preceding.  Tbe 
indigo'hlite'dulphates  are  red  in  transmitted  light ;  those  of  the 
alkalies  are  soluble  in  water,  with  beautifal  blue  color,  but  inso- 
luble in  salt  solutions.  The  indigo-blue-sulphate  precipitated  bj 
sulphate  of  potassa,  is  tbe  so-called  Indigo-carmine^  which  com- 
bines with  animal  wool,  like  the  pure  acid.  Indigo-blue-sulphuric 
acid  serves  for  dyeing  wool,  which  behaves  towards  the  acid  like 
a  base. 

Indiffo-white         Indigo-whUe  (Indigin,  reduced  Indigo):  NCjiH^O, 
^  -NC,,H30,-|-H-NC,,H,0-|-H0.     If  the  above 

(see  Proditqtion  of  Pure  Indigo)  mentioned  indigo  vat  be  mixed 
with  an  acid  under  complete  exclusion  of  air,  a  white  fiocculent 
precipitate  of  indigo-white  is  produced,  which  is  best  dried  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  gas.  Qreenish-white,  crystalline^  silky,  in- 
odorous, and  tasteless;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol;  not  volatile;  divides  by  heating  into  water  and  indigo- 
blue,  under  partial  decomposition.  Absorbs  oxygen  with  great 
avidity,  and  is  again  converted  into  indigo-blue.  Indigo-white, 
behaves  towards  bases  like  an  acid ;  if  the  combination  be  exposed 
to  the  air,  indigo-blue  is  formed  under  separation  of  the  base. 
(Employment  of  indigo- white  in  the  dyery;  vats  (kupen),  different 
kinds  in  use.) 

Isadn.  Isatin :  NC,(jH,0^.     This  body  is  formed  by  oxi- 

dation of  indigo-blue  with  chromic  acid  and  dilute 
nitric  acid  nnder  co-operation  of  heat.  If  the  blue  color  has 
vanished,  the  crude  product  obtained  is  dissolved  in  potassa,  and 
the  dilute  solution  cautiously  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  so  long 
as  a  brown  precipitate  is  formed;  afterwards  it  is  filtered,  and, 
by  more  hydrochloric  acid,  the  isatin  is  precipitated.  Crystallises 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  rosy,  very  shining  prisms;  dissolves 
in  water  with  dark-red  color ;  scarcely  volatile.  Reducing  sub- 
siances  do  not  convert  it  into  indigo-blue«  By  the  action  oi  chlo- 
rine and  bromine  derived  combinations  are  formed.      From  the 

warm  solution  in  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  deposited 
^^^^  by  cooling,  Isatyd,  lJC,^H,0^-(-H,  which  relates  to 

isatin  as  the  indigo-blue  to  indigo-white.  If  hydrosulphnric  acid 
be  conducted  into  a  solution  of  isatin,  thus  we  have  upon  the  de* 
(,.,...  composition  of  water,  sulphisatin  or  isa^,  in  which 

Oj  are  substituted  by  Sg=NCj^H^<  q».    Sulpkuroui 

IS^ilric  *cid.   ««^  forms,  under  oo-operation  of  strong  bases,  isoHn- 

sulphurtc  aeidy  NCj^H^O^-f^SO,.  By  the  action  of 
€unmonia  upon  isatin,  a  series  of  compounds  is  formed,  consisting 
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of  imid  and  amid  with  reduced  isatin,  as  imoatttit,  j  -  m 

imaeetin,  amtuatin,  uatimid,  italiliH,  a&d  amitajtn,  ^po^daTf 
oorreBpondiag  to  the  followiiig  formalie: —  iMtin. 

Imaealin,    .     NH,  NC„H,0,  =N,C„H,0,, 

Imaeetin,  .  (NH,  NC„H,0,)+NC„H,0,-N,C„H„0., 
laatimid,  .  2(NH,  N0„H,O,)  +  N0,.H,O.-N,C.,H„O., 
Isatilin,  .  .  (NH,2N0„H,0J+N0,.H,0,=N.C„U„0,. 
Amasatin,  .      NH- N0„H,O,  -N,C„n,0_ 

laamic  aoid,  (NH„N0,,H,0.)+N0„H,O,-N,C,,H,,0„ 
.     .    ..        f2(NH,  NC„H,0,)+NH,,NC,,Hn,l     v,  ^  n  n 

PetatK-lye  diBBolrei  isatiD  vitli  dark-red  color ;  from  the  eola- 
tion hydrochloric  acid  preoipitateB  is&tin  anchstiged.     Bnt  if  the 
aolution  be  heated,  it  becomes  light-yellow,  and  dov  j,;tiQ|,t^  gf 
contains  itatinate  of  potaata,  KO,NG,gHgO,.  potusa. 

If  ve  let   potassa  act  npon  twtpAMvifin,  ve  ob- 
tain tulphiaatyd,  ^C,;a^O&,  and,  by  the  action  of  8"lpW»tji 
bieulphate  of  amtnonia  is  formed  itaten,  "SG^^fi^.  lutea. 

Indin :  NCi,HgO„  is  formed  by  treating  isatyd 
with  potassa.     If  2  atoms  of  indrn  take  the  elements  ^^^ 
of  1  atom  water,  we  hare  hydrindin,  N,0,,Hj30„  etc.  {compart 
"Chemie  der  organisehen  Vcrbindangen,"  I,  p.  ySft). 

CUoruatin:  NC,gH  C10„  and  Bichhrwatm  (Bi-  b„^^  "'' 
chloride  of  Isatin):  NCigHjCljO,,  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  apon  indigo-blae,  indigo-white,  and  isatin.  From 
the  hot  satorated  solntion  of  both,  the  chloride  of  isatin  first  crys- 
tallizes, and  then  the  bichloride  of  isatin.  These  bodies  quite 
agree  in  their  chemical  and  physical  relations  with  isatin,  and, 
brought  together  with  the  different  reagents,  gire  the  correspond- 
ing produots.    The  same  holds  good  for  bromidB  and  Mfromidt  of 


Third  Group. 
COLORING  MATTERS. 

Ahfaotigb  the  lichen  matters  and  the  sabstanoee  ^^^^  Eeaeral 
which  famish  indigo-blue,  are  not  colored,  they  can,  reUtioos  of 
howerer,  be  classed  as  coloring  matters,  so  far  as  ooloring  mat- 
they  possess  the  property  under  certain  conditions  of  ''^ 
being  conrerted  into  them.  The  same  is  trne  for  the  tannins,  a 
part  of  which  appear  as  snoh  alone,  and  part  enter  as  colored 
compounds,  which  are  employed  in  the  dyery.  There  are,  there- 
fore, in  this  group,  those  organic  componnds  to  b&  described,  which 
occur  in  nature  already  in  a  colored  state.  It  is,  howerer,  prob- 
able ^at  many  of  tiiew  colored  snbataaceB  arise  from  those 
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originally  colorless,  by  a  process  of  oxidation.  Coloring  mat- 
ters are  almost  exclusively  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  (the 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  '^  hematin,"  is  mentioned  with  the 
protein  combinations);  many  crystallize;  they  possess,  like  the 
tannins,  weak  acid  properties,  and  unite  with  oxides  of  metals  and, 
likewise,  with  basic  salts;  forming  mostly  colored,  insoluble  com- 
binations (lakes).  In  their  aqueous  solution,  particularly  with 
excess  of  alkaline  bases,  they  suffer,  under  absorption  of  oxygen, 
similar  decompositions  to  the  tannins,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  many  coloring  matters  stand  in  a  similar  relation  to  particu- 
lar tannins,  as  morinic  acid  to  morin  tannin.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  coloring  matters,  in  their  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties, particularly  in  their  behavibr  to  the  common  solvents  (resin- 
ous, gummy  coloring  matters,  etc.)  differ  widely  from  one  an- 
other; they  yet  possess  a  few  common  characteristics,  therefore 
they  can  be  considered  a  distinct  group  of  organic  substances. 
These  common  characteristics  distinguish  them  in  their  behavior: 
1,  to  deoxidizing  bodies;  2,  to  sulphurous  acidy  as  well  as  to 
chlorine  and  Iromine^  and  8,  to  sunlight  under  co-operation  of 
atmospheric  oxygen. 

As  indigo-blue,  and  the  coloring  matters  which 

duc^g^agentT  ^^^^^  ^^^^  Hchen  acids,  form,  with  hydrogen,  color- 
less compounds,  which,  by  access  of  air,  are  again 
converted  into  the  colored  state,  in  like  manner,  e.  gi,  the  coloring 
matters  in  Campeachian  and  Brazilian  wood,  and  in  the  red  beet, 
etc.,  are  bleached  under  deposition  of  sulphur,  if  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  hydrosulphuric  acid.  Many  coloring  matters,  particu- 
larly the  yellow,  suffer  no  alteration,  if  they  be 
phuroiMa^cL      brought  in  contact  with  sulphurous  acid;  others,  on 

the  contrary,  are  bleached,  inasmuch  as  they  com- 
bine with  sulphurous  acid,  forming  colorless  compounds..  With  these 
may  be  classed  especially  the  red  and  the  blue  flower  coloring 
matters;  strong  acids,  likewise  a  high  temperature,  expel  the  sul- 

fhurous  acid  from  them,  whereby  their  former  color  is  restored, 
n  many  cases,  however,  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid,  in  the 
presence  of  oxygen,  the  coloring  matter  is  changed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  former  color  can  no  longer  be  recalled.  If  we  shake 
a  solution  of  indigo-blue-sulphuric  acid  with  sulphurous  acid  in 
the  air,  it  is  thus  very  soon  completely  bleached  under  formation 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and,  in  contact  with  oxygen,  the  color  is  not 
again  restored.  The  oxygen  which  is  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  absorbed  from  the  coloring  matter,  for 
the  bleaching  depends  upon  its  oxidation ;  in  the  very  moment, 
for  example,  in  which  the  oxygen  unites  with  SO,  to  form  S0„ 
another  part  of  oxygen  unites  with  the  coloring  matter.  If  all 
the  sulphurous  acid  be  changed  into  sulphuric  acid,  the  action 
of  oxygen  upon  the  coloring  matter  ceases.  All  substances, 
which  are  easily  oxidized,  as  phosphorus,  etc.,  generally  act  like 
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sulphurous  acid.  Alizarin,  and  the  yellow  coloring  matter  of  silk, 
behave  to  sulphurous  acid  like  indigo-blue.  Often,  however,  the 
bleaching,  by  means  of  this  substance,  appears  to  occur  in  such  a 
manner  that  water  is  decomposed,  and  whilst  the  oxygen  with 
SO,  forms  SO,,  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  coloring  matter, 
and  forms  with  it  a  colorless  compound;  then  often  the  color 
returns,  if  the  yellow  matter  be  brought  a  few  moments  into  an 
atmosphere  of  chlorine.     Chlorine  destroys  the  color  . 

completely  (chlorine  bleaching,  quick  bleaching),  be-  chiorSe!^  *^ 
cause   it  in   part  indirectly  oxidizes   and  in  part 
forms  chlorine  compounds  by  substitution.     Like  chlorine,  direct 
sunlight  ^appears  to  destroy  all  coloring  matters,  in 
the  presence  of  oxygen,  because,  under  the  influence  of  ^^ni^Ih^  ^ 
light,  oxygen  is  certain  to  act  upon  organic  matters 
in  the  same  manner  as  under  the  influence  of  sul- 
phurous acid  (turf  bleaching).  Many  coloring  matters  aJctiyrcXi!!' 
haveagreat  tendency  to  combine  with  the  organic  fibre,  ing  matters. 
Completely  bleached  stufis  absorb  coloring  matters 
from  their  solutions,  and  acquire  thereby  a  more  or  less  durable 
color.    The  color  is  always  the  more  durable,  the  greater  the  mu- 
tual attraction  is,  the  more  the  coloring  matter  resists  the  action 
of  ordinary  agents,  and  the  less  it  is  soluble  in  water,  dilute  acids, 
and  alkalies  (substantive  colors).     As   already  stated,  coloring 
matters  have  the  property  of  forming  insoluble  combinations  with 
many  basic  salts.     Therefore,  if  the  attraction  of  the  stufis  for 
coloring  matter  be  inconsiderable,  it  can  be  increased  by  impreg* 
nating  with  basic  salts  (mordants)  the  stuffs  to  be  dyed,  and  then 
dipping  the  latter  in  the  coloring  solution.   The  basic  salt  imbibes 
the  coloring  matter  and  determines,  of  course,  the  coloring  of  the 
stuff*  (adjective  colors).     Moreover,  coloring  matters  suffer  change 
of  color,  if  they  come  in  contact  with  acids,  alkaline  substances, 
etc.,  so  that  one  and  the  same  coloring  matter  often  is  employed 
to  produce  different  colors  (employment  in  the  art  of  dyeing).    A 
description  follows  of  only  the  most  important  and  more  accu- 
rately known  coloring  matters. 

Chlorophyl  (Leaf-green) :  NC^H^Og.     The  grasses  cuorophyi. 
and  leaves  of  trees  owe  their  green  color  to  chlo- 
rophyl.   We  digest  the  bruised  fresh  leaves  repeatedly  with  ether^ 
evaporate  the  extract  upon  the  water-bath,  extract  the  residue: 
completely  with  absolute  alcohol,  evaporate  again,  and  treat  the 
residue  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid;  from  the  green  hy- 
drochloric acid  solution  the  chlorophyl  is  precipitated  by  water.. 
Appears,  after  drying,  as  a  dark-green  powder;  melts  at  200^;. 
insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble,  with  green  color,  in  alcohol, 
ether,  fatty  and  volatile  oils.     The  etheric  solution  in  the  air  be- 
comes yellow.     If  we  bring  some  zinc  into  the  green  hydrochloric 
acid  solution,  bleaching  takes  place ;  bjc  evaporation  in  the  air,  the 
27 
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color  again  appears ;  if  we  bring  a  piece  of  marble,  into  the  green 
hydrochloric  acid  solution,  the  chlorophjl  is  thus  completely  pre- 
cipitated. It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  splendid 
green  color;  also  is  it  in  moist  condition  absorbed  by  pure  alkalies, 
and  their  carbonates  with  green  color;  with  lime  water  and  baryta 
water,  likewise  with  acetate  of  lead,  chlorophyl  gives  green  pre- 
cipitates. Leaves  contain  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  chlorophyl 
(for  its  physiological  importance,  %ee  General  Part). 
Xanthophyl.  Xanthophj/l  (Lcaf-yellow).     It  is  well  known  that 

many  leaves  assume  a  yellow  color  in  autumn;  this 
yellow  color  arises,  without  doubt,  from  chlorophyl.  It  appears  as 
a  dark-yellow  fat ;  insoluble  in  water,  little  soluble  in  alcohol; 
dissolves  readily  in  ether.  In  the  sunlight  it  is  completely 
bleached ;  soluble  in  pure  alkalies  with  yellow  color. 
Erythrophyl.  ErythropTiyl  (Leaf-red,  Berry-red).   All  trees  and 

shrubs,  whose  foliage  becomes  red  in  autumn,  bear 
red  fruit.  {Sorbus  aticuparia^  Prunu%  cera8U9,  etc.)  Leaf- red  is 
an  extractive  red  coloring  matter;  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol;  in  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  a  brown  body,  soluble 
with  difficulty ;  gives,  with  all  bases,  beautiful  grass-green  com- 
binations ;  acids  reproduce  the  red  color. 

The  cohrs  of  fiower%  are,  as  yet,  but  little  investi- 
of  floww'™****'  gated,  and,  on  account  of  their  instability,  they  are 

of  no  importance  to  the  dyery.  From  the  flower- 
leaves  we  can  extract  the  coloring  matter  by  alcohol  of  80  per 
cent. ;  after  evaporation,  this  matter  remains  like  an  extract. 
The  coloring  matter  of  hlut  flowers  is  blue,  violet,  or  reddish; 
some  zinc,  brought  into  the  sour  solution,  produces  bleaching;  it 
dissolves  in  water  or  aqueous  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  coloring  matter  of  yellow  flaweru  is  rather 
durable,  resinous ;  mostlyinsoluble  in  water,  and  is  colored  dark- 
blue  by  sulphuric  acid.  J^rom  the  blossoms  of  Narcissus  taceWi, 
it  is  said,  a  crystallizable  and  sublimable  coloring  matter  is  pro- 
cured by  extraction  with  ether.  The  flowers  of  Papaver  rhceaSj 
extracted  with  carbonate  of  soda,  give  a  red  solution ;  pure  potassa 
colors  it  green ;  hydrochloric  acid  light-/ed.  Med  rose-leaves  are 
colored  green  by  alkalies,  dark-red  by  acids,  etc. 

Madder  root  {Bubia  tinctorum)  is   extensively 
tera^^maddOT.  ©Kiployed  in  the  Turkish-red  dyeries  on  account  of  its 

coloring  matter,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
investigations,  which,  however,  widely  difier  from  one  another.  Ac- 
cording to  the  newest  work  upon  madder,  its  essential  constituent 
Rubian.  appears  to  be  a  yellow  crystalline   body,  rttbiany 

which,  under  the  influence  of  acids,  decomposes  into 
sugar  and  the  true  coloring  matter  alizarin;  the  same  separation 
follows  also  without  doubt,  in  part,  in  the  living  root.  If  the  mad- 
der be  extracted  with  hot  water,  and  the  decoction  mixed  with  an 
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acid,  a  dark-brown  precipitate  is  thus  formed,  which  consists  of 
two  coloring  matters,  alizarin  and  purpurin;  of  several  resins, 
pectic  acid,  etc.*  If  this  precipitate  be  boiled  out  with  alcohol  and 
the  filtered  solution  mixed  with  freshly  precipitated  hydrate  of 
alumina,  thus  are  the  coloring  matters  completely  precipitated. 
A  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  withdraws  purpurin  from 
this  deposit,  whilst  a  compound  of  alizarin  with  alumina  remains 
behind,  which  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid ; 
alizarin  is  separated  as  a  red  powder.  If  we  let  madder  ferment, 
the  alizarin  vanishes;  only  purpurin  is  then  present;  probably 
alizarin  decomposes  into  purpurin  under  separation  of  carbonic 
acid  and  hydrogen. 

-4Zt2ann  (Lizarinic  Acid).  Anhydrous:  CjoUgO^:  i.  AUxarin. 
aqueous:  €^£[^^0^+4110.  Aqueous  alizarin  crys- 
tallizes in  scales  resembling  mosaic  gold ;  the  anhydrous  appears 
in  red  crystals,  which  have  a  spot  of  yellow.  It  is  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water  and  cold  alcohol,  with  yellow  color ;  the  slightest  trace 
of  alkali  colors  the  solution  red.  The  solution  in  pure  potasia  and 
sodaj  in  concentrated  condition,  is  purple-red  by  transmitted  light, 
and  blue  by  reflected;  the  solution  in  ammonia  and  in  carbonate  of 
the  alkalies  is  red.  Acids  separate  alizarin  in  deep  orange-colored 
flakes.  Chloride  of  barium  and  of  calcium  cause  in  the  ammonia 
solution  a  purple  precipitate;  in  dry  condition  almost  black 
-  3(BaO,HO)  -I-  2(C,oHflO,)  and  8(CaO,HO) + 2(C^H,0,).  If  we 
add  acetate  of  lead  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  alizarin,  we  thus 
obtain  a  deep-red  precipitate.  Mumina  bleaches  the  alkali  solu- 
tion of  alizarin,  forming  a  reddish-purple  precipitate,  and  peroxide 
of  iron  a  dark  purple  one.  A  solution  of  alum  takes  up  no 
alizarin  in  the  cold.  Chloride  of  lime  colors  alizarin,  suspended 
in  water,  yellow.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  dark  yellowish 
brown  color;  even  by  heating  the  solution,  the  alizarin  sufiers 
no  decomposition.  Sulphurous  acid  has  no  influence  upon  the 
same.  Dilute  nitric  acid,  perchloride  of  iron,  and  sulphate  of  per- 
oxide of  iron  decompose  alizarin  under  production  of  phtalinic  and 

oxalic  acid,  C^H,0,+  03=.(2HO+C,,H,0,)+2C,03-  If  we  boil 
mordanted  stufis  with  alizarin  and  water,  they  assume  a  beautiful, 
mostly  red  color. 

Purpurin  (Rubiacin) :  C,gH^Og.  From  the  solu-  2.  purpurin. 
tion  in  alkali  carbonates,  purpurin  is  precipitated  by 
an  acid  in  yellow  flakes.  We  obtain  purpurin  the  most  readily,  if 
madder  be  mixed  with  water,  and  this  mixture  be  caused  to  fer- 
ment by  the  influence  of  yeast  at  20^  to  24°.  When  the  fermenta- 
tion is  terminated,  the  mass  is  boiled  out  with  an  alum  solution. 
From  the  hot  filtered  solution  purpurin  separates  partially  during 

*  Mftdder  contains  alao  a  colorless  body  consisting  of  Ci^H-Og,  which,  by  boiling 
with  dilute  acids,  decomposes  into  formic  acid  and  a  green  acia  V^fifi^  [tuU  aboTe^ 
Yiridinic  Acid). 
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the  cooling,  and  is  purified  by  recrjstallization  from  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  crystallizes  from  an  absolute  alcoholic  solotion  in  red 
needles,  and  from  an  aqueous  alcoholic  solution  in  fine,  orange- 
colored  needles;  crystals  from  the  latter  lose  1  atom  water  at 
100°,  and,  therefore,  consist  of  C,gHgO(j+aq»  The  solutions  in 
water  and  in  alcohol  possess  a  red  color.  The  alkaline  solution  is 
cherry-red,  without  appearance  of  blue.  Purpurin  is  rather  easily 
dissolved  in  a  hot  alum  solution.  If  dissolved  in  ammonia  it 
gives  a  purple-red  precipitate,  with  salts  of  baryta,  of  lime,  and 
of  lead.  It  is  sublimable,  under  partial  decomposition.  Oxidizing 
bodies,  particularly  nitric  acid,  decompose  purpurin  under  pro- 
duction of  phtalinic  and  oxalic  acid. 
Garancin.  Oarancin  is  a  pigment  formed  by  treatment  of 

madder  with  concentrated  and  also  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid ;  the  free  acid  is  washed  away  with  water.  It  possesses 
a  stronger  power  of  coloring  than  madder.  Without  doubt,  the 
acid  decomposes  the,  as  yet  present,  rubian,  whereby  the  quantity 
of  alizarin  is  increased.  If  animals  are  fed  with  madder,  their 
bones  assume  a  red  color. 
Anchusin.  Atichiisin  (Alkannared):    Cj^H^Og,   a  resinous 

coloring  matter,  which  occurs  in  the  root  of  Anehusa 
iinctoria.  The  roots  extracted  with  water  and  again  dried,  are 
digested  with  alcohol,  and,  under  addition  of  hydrochloric-  acid, 
the  alcohol  is  distilled  off.  From  the  residue  the  coloring  matter 
is  extracted  by  ether.  A  dark-red  mass;  insoluble  in  water;  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  turpentine  oil,  and  fatty  oils  with  carmine  color; 
is  dissolved  in  alkalies  with  blue  color;  acids  reproduce  the  red 
color.  The  alcoholic  solution  gives,  with  chloride  of  tin,  a  carmine- 
red  precipitate,  with  vinegar  of  lead  a  blue,  and  with  salts  of  per- 
oxide of  iron  a  dark-violet  precipitate;  alum  produces  no  precipi- 
tate. If  the  alcoholic  solution  be  evaporated  without  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  there  remains  a  dark-gray  residue,  from  which 
ether   extracts  a  green    body — anchuna-green  (alkanna-green), 

Braziiin.  BrazUin:  C36H„0„(?),  is  found  in  Pemambuco 

wood  {Cseaalpinia  echinatia)  and  in  Brazil  wood 
[Csesalpinia  sapariy  criatay  and  vesicaria).  Crystallizes  in  small 
orange-colored  needles;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  with 
red  color;  acids  color  the  solutions  yellow.  Gives,  with  alkalies, 
purple  compounds,  and  red  and  violet  ones  with  the  oxides  of 
metals. 

Carthamin.  Carthamin:  Ci^HgO^.    The  flowers  of  CSdrtAamui 

tinctarius  (bastard  saffron)  contain  a  red  (carthamin) 
and  a  yellow  coloring  matter.  The  latter  is  soluble  in  water,  the 
former  in  carbonate  of  soda.  From  the  solution  in  carbonate  of 
soda  nearly  saturated  with  acetic  acid,  clean  cotton-wool  takes  up 
the  red  coloring  matter,  which  can  be  again  withdrawn  by  a  sods 
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solution.  Appears,  after  precipitation  with  citric  acid,  as  a  slimj, 
deep-crimson  mass,  which,  dried  in  thin  layers,  po&sesses  a  green, 
metallic  lustre,  like  cantharides.  Scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  with  splendid  red  color.  If  we  boil  the 
alcoholic  solution,  we  obtain  a  yellow  body,  Ci^H^Og.  The  alkaline 
solution  soon  changes  in  the  air.  The  yellow  coloring  matter  con- 
sists of  C^Hj^O,^;  from  its  aqueous  solution,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  a  brown  body  is  precipitated,  which  consists  of  Cs^Hj^Ois. 

Carmine  (Carminic  Acid) :  C„H,^0,<„  is  found  in  camiine 
cochineal  {Cocctis  eacti)y  the  wingless  female  of  an  in- 
sect nestling  upon  different  species  of  cactus;  this  insect  belongs 
to  the  family  of  the  gall-fly,  and  is  killed  with  hot  water.  The 
cochineal  is  boiled  with  water,  precipitated  with  vinegar  of  lead, 
and  the  obtained  precipitate  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
Appears  as  a  purplish-brown,  pulverizable  mass,  which  dissolves  in 
water  and  alcohol  in  every  proportion,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether. 
By  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid,  carmine  is  dissolved  without 
decomposition.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  alka- 
lies. The  alkaline  earths  produce  a  purple-colored  precipitate, 
alum,  upon  addition  of  ammonia  a  carmine-red,  and  tin  salts  a 
scarlet-red  precipitate.  If  we  treat  carmine  with  nitric  acid,  we 
thus  obtain  nitric  and  nitrococcusic  acid,  C|0H3O0,3NO4-f2HO, 
which  crystallizes  in  yellow  rhombic  plates ;  soluble  in  water  and 
ether,  and  especially  in  boiling  alcohol.  Carmine  belongs  to  the 
most  durable  and  Jbeautiful  coloring  matters.  A  solution  in  am- 
monia gives  the  most  delicate  red  ink.  With  the  coloring  matter 
of  cochineal  that  o{  Coccus  ilicis  (^'Kermes'*)  quite  agrees.  Also 
the  coloring  matter  of  Coccus  ficus  and  Coccus  polonicus  do  not 
appear  to  differ  from  the  above.  Coccus  polonicus  contains  much 
fat,  which  can  be  removed  by  expression.  Is  said  to  be  identical 
with  rufimorinic  hcid. 

Hsematozylin  (Haematin) :  C^Hj^O,^.  The  aque- 
ous extract  of  Campeachy  wood  (logwood)  is  extract-  Coloring  mat- 
ed by  shaking  with  ether,  or  by  a  displacement  ap-  ^^^ly  wood?" 
paratus,  the  ether  is  distilled  off  from  the  extract, 
and  the  residue,  mixed  with  water,  is  left  to  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion. Crystallizes  in  transparent  right-angled  columns,  whicli 
contain  8  atoms  of  water ;  the  color  varies  between  straw-yellow 
and  honey-yellow,  without  admixture  of  red  ;  gives  a  pale  yellow 
powder,  -and  possesses  a  permanent  sweet  taste.  The  crystals 
become  reddish  in  the  sunlight.  A  solution  of  hsematoxylin  in 
ammonia,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  by  degrees  becomes  dark-red, 
under  production  of  haBmatein-ammonia ;  the  slightest  trace  of 
ammonia  immediately  imparts  a  red  color  to  hematoxylin,  by 
access  of  air.  Potassa  immediately  produces  in  the  solution,  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  a  violet  precipitate,  and,  later,  a  blackish-brown 
one.     Hydrates  of  the  earths,  oxide  of  zinc,  of  bismuth,  of  nickel, 
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etc.,  completely  precipitate  hsematoxjlin  from  the  solation,  and 

form,  by  access  of  air,  purple  and  blue  compounds. 

Hamatein.  Hssmateln :  C^qHj  .0„.     From  the  solution  of  h»- 

mate'in-ammonia  {v,  Haematoxjlin)  hsematem  is  pre- 
cipitated by  acetic  acid.  Exhibits,  in  moist  state,  a  reddish-brown 
swollen  mass ;  dried,  it  is  dark  green,  of  metallic  lustre,  and,  in 
thin  layers,  red,  by  transmitted  light.  The  alcoholic  solution 
is  reddish-brown,  the  etheric  amber  yellow ;  soluble  also  in  water, 
hydrochloric  acid^  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  we  bring  zinc 
into  the  red  acid  solution,  it  assumes  a  reddish-brown  color,  and 
upon  addition  of  ammonia,  an  almost  white  precipitate  is  formed. 
The  ammonia  compound  crystallizes  in  violet,  microscopic  quadri- 
lateral prisms  ;  it  dissolves  in  water,  with  purple  color ;  by  evapo- 
ration, the  ammonia  is  evolved.  In  the  solution  of  hsemateln- 
ammonia  acetate  of  lead  gives  a  dark  blue  precipitate,  iron-alum 
a  black,  and  protochloride  of  iron  a  violet  one. 
Santaiin.  Santolin   (Santalic    Acid):    HO,C3oH,30j.     This 

resinous  coloring  matter  is  obtained  by  extracting 
red  wood  (Pterocarpus  santalinui)  with  alcohol,  precipitating  the 
extract  with  acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  precipitate  with 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  presence  of  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the 
alcoholic  solution.  Forms  beautiful  red  microscopic  crystals,  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  with  red  color,  in  ether  with 
yellow ;  dissolves  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  without  de- 
composition. It  completely  saturates  the  bases ;  is  dissolved  in 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  with  violet  color;  the  compounds, 
with  the  earths  and  metallic  oxides,  exhibit  pulverulent  violet 
bodies.  The  baryta  compound  consists  of  BaO,C3oHj30^  and  the 
lead  combination  of  2PbO,HO-fC3oHj30g.  In  redwood,  several 
other  indifferent  substances  are  said  to  occur,  as  Santalid^  Santa- 
loidy  Santalididy  and  Santaloldid^  whose  existfince,  however,  is 
doubtful. 

CurcumiiL  Curcumin  is  found  in  the  root  of  Curcuma  longa 

(turmeric).  Separates  from  the  etheric  solution  in 
inodorous,  translucent,  uncrystalline  scales ;  gives  a  yellow  pow- 
der ;  melts  at  40° ;  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  the  fatty  and  the  volatile  oils.  The  alcoholic  solution 
is  said  to  precipitate  glue.  Is  dissolved  in  concentrated  mineral 
acids  with  crimson  color,  and  in  alkalies  with  brownish-red. 
Euxanthin.        .    ^uxauthin  ("Purree,"  India  yellow) :  C^n,gO,i, 

is  found,  in  combination  with  magnesia,  in  India- 
yellotv,  which  comes  from  India  and  China,  under  the  name  of 
purrSe.  Is  said  to  come  from  the  urine  of  the  camel,  after  par- 
taking of  Mangostona  mangifer.  According  to  other  accounts, 
it  must  be  the  juice  of  an  unknown  plant,  pressed  with  magnesia. 
The  crude  purree  is  boiled  out  with  water,  and  the  euxanthin- 
magnesia  remaining  is  decomposed,  at  boiling  heat,  by  hydro- 
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chloric  acid.  The  eaxanthiD,  which  separates  daring  the  cooling, 
is  obtained,  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  in  long,  pale-yellow  nee- 
dles of  silken  lustre ;  tastes  bitter-sweet,  little  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  cold  water.  Gives,  by  dry  distillation,  besides  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  Euxanthon  (Purrenon),  which  ap-  Euxanthon. 
pears  in  large  crystals,  and  consists  of  Cj^H^O^;  is 
also  obtained,  if  a  solution  of  euxanthin,  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  be  boiled  with  much  water.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  and 
bromine  upon  euxanthin,  we  obtain  products  of  substitution, 
■■  C^Hj^Cl,  (or  Br,)  0,j,  which  crystallize  in  yellow  needles,  and 
in  their  properties  agree  with  euxanthin.  Nitric  acid  decom- 
poses euxanthin  under  production  of  three  nitrogen  acids,  namely, 
Nitrapurreeie  Acid  :^  G^H^fi^^JiO^y  Ookkinonic  and  Oxypikrin- 
nitric  Acid  (p.  204).  With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  we  ob- 
tain the  paired  hsemathionic  acid.  Euxanthin  easily  dissolves  in 
alkalies,  with  yellow  color  ;  from  concentrated  solutions  of  carbon- 
ates of  the  alKalies,  euxanthin  expels  the  carbonic  acid  at  boiling 
heat,  and,  after  cooling,  we  obtain  crystalline  compounds,  which 
are  easily  soluble  in  pure  water.  The  ammonia  compounds  give, 
with  chloride  of  calcium  and  chloride  of  barium,  yellowish-white 
gelatinous  precipitates;  the  combinations,  with  the  oxides  of 
heavy  metals,  are  yellow  and  gelatinous. 

Luteolin.  In  dyers'  weed  [Reseda  luteola),  a  Luteolin. 
plant  extensively  diffused  in  Europe,  is  found,  par- 
ticularly in  the  tips  of  the  flower,  a  beautiful  and  durable  yellow 
coloring  matter,  which  appears  in  golden  yellow  spangles,  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  with 
orange  color,  and,  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  yellowish 
red.  Gives,  with  alkalies,  golden  yellow  compounds,  which  are 
slowly  decomposed  in  the  air.  Alum,  sugar  of  lead,  and  acetate 
of  copper,  give  yellow  precipitates  in  the  luteolin  solution.  In 
Serratula  tindtoria  (saw-wort)  and  Genista  tinctoria^  are  similar 
coloring  matters  to  those  contained  in  Reseda  luteola. 

Orellin:  Cj^HjjO,  f?).  Under  the  capsules  of  oreUin. 
Bixa  orellanaj  a  Soutn  American  tree,  is  found  a 
resinous,  glutinous,  bright-red  coloring  matter,  which  is  called 
orlean,  and  consists  of  a  red,  resinous  (orellin),  and  a  yellow  extrac- 
tive coloring  matter.  It  exhibits  a  dark  reddish-brown  powder, 
which  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  indigo-blue 
color.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  orlean  gives,  with  alum,  a  dark 
vermilion  precipitate,  with  tin  salts,  a  roseate,  with  sugar  of  lead, 
a  brick-red,  and,  with  iron  salts,  a  brown  precipitate. 

Gentianin :  Cj^H^Oj,  is  found  in  the  root  of  Gen-  oentiania. 
tiana  lutea.     The  root  is  extracted  with  ether,  the 
ether  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  digested  with  alcohol.     After 
evaporation,  we  obtain  impure  gentianin,  which  is  washed  with  a 
little  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  until  all  the  bitter  principle  is  with- 
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drawn.  Crystallizes  in  fine  light  yellow  needles ;  tasteless,  dis- 
solves in  8630  parts  cold  water,  more  easily  in  ether,  and  most 
easily  in  boiling  alcohol.  In  alkalies,  it  is  soluble  with  golden 
yellow  color  ;  sublimes,  partially,  at  from  800°  to  400°.  From 
the  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  precipitated  by 
water,  unchanged.  From  a  solution  in  concentrated  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1.42),  water  precipitates  nitrogentianin,  Ci4H^,N0^,0,+ 
HO.  With  chlorine,  we  obtain  products  of  substitution.  With 
alkalies,  gentianin  gives  crystallizable  compounds,  which  contain 
2,  3,  4,  and  6  atoms  gentianin  to  1  atom  of  base.  The  alcoholic 
solution  of  gentianin  gives,  with  baryta  water,  an  orange-colored 
precipitate,  tstBhOyC^fifi^;  with  acetate  of  lead,  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  ammonia^  we  obtain  a  yellow  j)recipitate,  ss2PbO, 

Plumbagin.  Plumhagin  is  found  in  the  root  of  Plumbago  JEu- 

ropaea.  Crystallizes,  from  alcohol,  in  yellow  pulver- 
izable  prisms ;  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  solutions  in  alkalies  have  a  beautiful  cherry  color. 
Gives  a  red  precipitate  with  vinegar  of  lead. 
Coloring  matter  ^he  buck-thorn  berry  (Persian  berry.  Grants  d: 
of  buck-thorn  Avignon)y  occurring  in  commerce,  has  different  ap- 
berries.  (Rham-  pearances.  The  large  are  a  light  olive  green,  and 
n«a  tinctona.)  ^^^,^.^  chrysorhamnin,  the  8n,all  variety  is  brown, 
and  has  xanthorhamnin  as  coloring  matter.  ChryBorhamnin : 
Chrysorhamnin.  C„H„0„  (?),  is  extracted  from  the  unripe  berries, 

by  ether.  Possesses  a  beautifiil  golden  yellow  color, 
and  can  be  obtained  in  ciliary  needles,  of  silken  lustre.  Insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution 
gives,  with  sugar  of  lead,  a  beautiful  yellow  precipitate.  Xan- 
Xanthorhamnin.  thorhamnin:  C^jH^Oj,,  is  formed,  if  chrysorhamnin 

be  boiled  with  water  exposed  to  the  air,  and  can  be 
extracted  from  the  dark-colored  berry,  by  boilicl^  with  water. 
Appears  as  a  dark  extract-like  mass,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  ether.  From  the  green  berries  of  Ithamntts  ca- 
thartica  a  coloring  matter  can  be  obtained,  by  boiling  with  water. 
This  matter  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  grains,  and 
dissolves  in  alkalies,  with  saffron  yellow  color.  The  Juice^reen 
Juice-green.       ^^  obtained  from  the  unripe  berries,  by  fermentation. 

After  fermentation,  the  juice  is  expressed  and  evapo- 
rated with  alum  and  potash ;  it  is  colored  red  by  acids,  and  yellow 
by  alkalies. 
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Fourth  Group. 

INDIFFERENT  COLORLESS  VEGETABLE  MATTERS. 

Whilst  the  tannins,  the  lichen  acids,  and,  in  part,  Some  general 
the  coloring  matters,  exhibit  well-characterized  these  com- 
groaps  of  organic  combinations,  there  are,  in  the  pounds, 
substances  which  are  described  in  this  group,  no  ac- 
cordant chemical  relations  observed,  at  least  not  to  a  like  extent. 
Many  possess  a  more  or  less  bitter  taste,  and  are,  therefore,  gen- 
erally called  bitter  principles,  whilst  others  are  distinguished  by  a 
sweet  taste.  Several  possess,  like  tannin,  lichen  acids,  and  color- 
ing matters,  weak  acid  properties ;  others  unite  with  acids  as  well 
as  bases  ;  whilst  a  third  class  is  distinguished  as  completely  indif- 
ferent. Always  according  to  their  elementary  constitution  are 
they  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water;  those  therein  insoluble  dissolve 
in  alcohol,  and  several,  also,  in  ether  ;  they  are  nearly  all  non-vola- 
tile. In  pure  state  they  possess  the  capability  of  crystallizing. 
Many  of  these  bodies  are,  as  yet,  known  only  as  dark-colored 
extractive  masses ;  several  of  the  same  are  absorbed  by  animal 
charcoal  from  their  aqueous  solution,  which  treatment  can  aid  in 
obtaining  them  in  a  pure  state.  If,  for  instance,  we  boil  the 
aqueous  extracts  of  plants  with  bone-black  (from  which  all  the 
salts  are  withdrawn  by  hydrochloric  acid)  until  they  lose  their 
bitter  taste,  thus  can  they  be  obtained  crystalline,  by  withdraw- 
ing them  from  the  coal  by  alcohol,  and- then  evaporating. 

Most  substances  of  this  group  are  combinations  of  a  higher 
order,  and,  like  tannin  and  lichen  acids,  may  be  divided  into  dif- 
ferent matters,  partly  by  the  process  of  fermentation,  and  partly 
under  the  action  of  dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  Thus  phloridzin 
separates  into  sugar  and  phloretin,  salicin  into  sugar  and  sali- 
genin ;  amygdalin  into  sugar,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  Under  like  treatment  athamantin  divides  into  ore- 
Bolon  and  valerianic  acid,  peucedanin  into  oresolon  and  angelic 
acid ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  other  substances,  by  more 
particular  investigation,  would. give  similar  results.  The  number 
of  these  compounds  is  very  large;  however,  only  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  can  find  a  place  in  this  work. 

BITTER   PRINCIPLES. 

Phloridzin:  Oj^Hj^jOj^-flSaq,  is  found  in  the  root-  phloridzin. 
bark  of  many  fruit-trees,  particularly  Pyru9  maluSj 
and  other  species  of  this  family.     We  extract  the  bark  with  weak 
alcohol  at  50^,  and  distil  off  the  alcohol.     Crystallizes  from  the 
aqueous  solution  in  pale-yellow,  silken  needles ;  easily  soluble  in 
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alcohol  and  ether,  soluble  in  1000  parts  cold  water,  and  in  all 
proportions  in  boiling.  Inodorous;  tastes  at  first  bitter,  then 
astringent ;  melts  at  104^  in  its  water  of  crystallization;  is  again 
solid  at  180®,  and  at  160°  completely  fluid.  Not  volatile;  when 
heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it 
gives  formic  acid;  chlorine  and  bromine  convert  it  into  resinous 
masses,  insoluble  in  water.  Decomposes  under  the  action  of  dilute 
acids  into  phloretin,  C„H^O^,  and  sugar,  Cg^K^fi^^+2K0'^Ci^E^ 
04+^12^13^12'  ^^d  ^f  i^  ^^  simultaneously  exposed  to  the  action 
of  oxygen  and  ammonia,  it  thus  is  converted  into  colored  phlorid- 
zein.  Towards  bases  phloridzin  behaves  as  a  weak  acid,  and  gives, 
with  the  alkalies,  easily  soluble  compounds  of  definite  proportions. 
Phloretin.  Phloretin:  CjjHgO^.     If  we  warm  the  solution  of 

phloridzin  in  weak  sulphuric  acid  to  90°,  during  the 
cooling,  phloretin  separates  in  white,  crystalline,  sweet-tasting 
leaflets.  Little  soluble  in  water,  almost  insoluble  in  ether,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  and  warm  acetic  acid.  Gives,  with 
nitric  acid,  a  nitrogen  compound,  Oj5Hjj(N04)Og(?).  It  combines 
with  bases;  the  lead  compound  consists  of  2PbO,C,jHg04. 
PhloridzeiiL  Phloridzeln:  NCjiHgOg(?).    We  obtain  phloridzem 

from  phloridzin  in  a  similar  way  as  orcein  (page  408) 
from  orcin.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  red  resin ;  solid ;  not 
crystallizable;  of  shining  fracture;  dissolves  in  water  with  red 
color  ;  scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Phlaridzetn-ammO' 
nia  possesses  a  brownish- purple  color;  is  not  crystallizable;  tastes 
ammoniacal,  bitter;  dissolves  in  water  with  a  splendid  blue  color. 
The  solution  is  instantly  bleached  under  the  action  of  deoxidizing 
agents,  and  in  the  air  again  assumes  the  blue  color;  shows  gener- 
ally the  reactions  of  orcein,  and  in  part  like  indigo. 
Salicin.  Salicin:  CjgHjgO,^,  is  found  in  the  bitter- tasting 

willow  bark,  as  in  Salixjissa,  helix^  purpurea^  rubra^ 
etc.,  in  poplar  bark,  and  in  caBtareum.  We  boil  out  willow  bark 
with  water,  digest  the  evaporated  extract  with  oxyhydrate  of  lead, 
remove  the  dissolved  oxide  of  lead  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  eva- 
porate, and  obtain  from  the  syrup- thick  fluid  the  crystals  of  sali- 
cin, which  are  purified  by  recrystallization.  Very  bitter,  white 
crystals;  soluble  in  every  proportion  in  boiline  water  and  in  17 
parts  at  19^;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether;  melts 
at  100^,  and  stifiens  to  a  crystalline  mass;  indifferent;  decom- 
poses, under  the  action  of  emulsion  and  dilute  acids,  into  sugar 
and  saligenin,  C^H„Oj,-f2HO=C,,H30,+  Cj,H„Oi,;  gives  chlor- 
anil  by  treatment  with  chlorate  of  potassa  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
and,  by  distillation  with  acid  chromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric 
acid,  gives  formic,  carbonic,  and  salicylic  acid.  If  we  let  chlorine 
act  upon  salicin,  we  obtain  compounds  of  sugar  with  the  known 
substitution  products  of  saligenin,  which  are  divided  under  the 
action  of  emulsin  into  sugar  and  chlorsaligenin.     If  we  shake  1 
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• 

part  salicin  with  10  parts  dilate  nitric  acid,  when  the  salicin  is 
dissolved,  there  separate  small  white  needles  of  , 
heliciny  Cj^H^Oj,,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  boil-  ^"^ 
ing  water,  tinder  the  influence  of  emulsin,  helicin  decomposes 
into  sugar  and  salicylous  acid,  C5jH3,Oj,  +  HO=2(C,,H„0„)  +  2 
(C14H0O4).  By  the  action  of  chlorine  and  bromine  upon  helicin, 
we  obtain  compounds  of  sugar  with  the  substitution  products  of 
salicylous  acid;  these  products  are  divided  by  emulsin  in  the  same 
manner  as  salicin. 

Helecoldin:  05,1134023+8110.     If  salicin  be  dis-  Helicordin. 
solved  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  helicoid'in, 
which  quite  resembles  salicin,  and,  under  the  influence  of  emulsin, 
decomposes  into  sugar,  saligenin  and  salicylous  acid,  03.11340^+ 
8HO=2(C„H  0„)+ C„H,0,+  C„H,0,. 

Saliretin:  Cj^HgOj,    separates  from   the  solution  gaiiretm 
of  salicin  in  dilute  mineral  acids  as  an  amber-yellow 
resinous  mass. 

Rutilin :  CjgHjjO^,  is  formed  if  salicin  be  brought  R^tilin. 
into  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  40^.     Is  known 
only  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid  «C^H„04,'^S0.    Rutilin- 
Bulphuric  acid  appears,  after  drying,  as  a  beautiful  violet  powder ; 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  it  combines  with  bases. 

Jtufin:  CjgHj^Ojoi  is  obtained  if  salicin  be  brought  j^^^g^ 
in  small  quantities  into  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
at  ordinary  temperature,  as  well  as  by  heating  phloridzin.   A  red, 
resinouSj  brittle  mass;  gives,  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  paired  acid 
-.HO(C«H  0    S0,)7S0,.  • 

Olivin:  C^H^Og,  is  formed  if  a  large  quantity  ouvin. 
of   salicin  be  brought  into  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  at  78^;  olive-green  powder;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether. 

Calncin  (Cainca-saure) :  C^gHj^O^,  is  found  in  the  cajnci^, 
root*bark  of  Chiocoeca  racemosa  in  addition  to  cofi^ee 
tannin.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  boiled  out  with  alcohol,  then,  by 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  the  tannin  is  first  precipitated,  and 
from  the  abfiltered  solution  the  ca'incin  precipitated  by  vinegar  of 
lead,  and  the  obtained  pale-yellow  precipitate  decomposed  by  hy- 
drosulphuric  acid.  Crystallizes  in  white,  silken,  inodorous  needles; 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Alkalies  produce  no  change  in  the 
solution.  Dilute,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acid  divide 
cai'ncin  into  chiococcin  (chiococcic  acid),  C^gHg^Og,  and  sugar:  C^g 
HggOgiaa  C3gH^0g+  C,jlI,gO,3.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  with  a 
solution  of  ca'incin  gives  a  white  precipitate,  which  consists  of  3Pb 
OjC^gHj^Og^;  with  vinegar  of  lead,  we  obtain  a  compound  ""SPb 
OjC^gHg^jO,,. 

Chiococcin^  by  mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  with  djioeoccin 
water,  is  separated  in  the  form  of  a  jelly,  which  dries 
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to  a  transparent  horn-like  mass;  easily  pulverized;  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Qjj^j  Olivil:  CjgHjgOj^.     If  the  gum  which  flows  from 

the  wild  olive-tree  be  treated  with  boiling  alcohol, 
there  separates  by  cooling  olivil,  in  stelliform-grouped  needles; 
inodorous;  of  bitter  sweetish  taste;  melts  at  120^,  and  stiffens  to 
an  amorphous,  resinous,  idio-electrical  mass.  It  dissolves  in  water 
and  in  ether,  and  in  every  proportion  in  boiling  alcohol.  By  dry 
distillation  it  gives  pyro-olivinic  acid,  CjqHjjO,  (?);  decomposes 
under  the  influence  of  oxidizing  bodies;  nitric  acid  colors  it  red- 
dish-yellow, and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  blood-red;  weak 
acids  produce  no  change. 

Amygdaiin.  Amygdalin :  NC^H^O^  is  found  in  the  fapiily  of 

drupaceasj  particularly  in  bitter  almonds,  in  the 
stones  of  the  apricot,  peach,  and  cherry  in  common  with  emulsin. 
The  bitter  almonds,  freed  from  fatty  oils  by  expression,  are  boiled 
with  alcohol  a  short  time,  and  the  fluid  strained  through  a  cloth. 
The  oil,  which  separates  after  a  few  days,  is  taken  away ;  af- 
terwards  the  alcoholic  solution  is  heated,  filtered  whilst  hot, 
and  the  alcohol  mostly  distilled  off.  The  residue  is  mixed  with 
ether,  whereby  the  amygdalin  is  separated  crystalline.  Crystal- 
lizes from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  white,  shining  scales;  inodor- 
ous, of  agreeable,  bitter  taste ;  insoluble  in  ether,  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  boiling  alcohol ;  not  poisonous,  and  appears  in  part 
to  pass  into  the  urine  unchanged.  Under  the  influence  of  emulsin 
it  decomposes  into  hydrocyanic  acid,  sugar,  and  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds, NO^H„0,,=NC,H  +  2C„H,,0,o+C,,H,0,. 

Towards  reagents  amygdalin  behaves  quite  like  a  paired  com- 
pound of  hydrocyanic  acid,  sugar,  and  oil  of  bitter-almonds.  If 
we  boil  amygdalin  with  baryta  water,  ammonia  is  evolved  under 

Eroduction  of  amygdalinic  acid,  a  gummy,  acid-tasting  mass,  sola- 
le  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Amygdalinic  Acid   consists   of    HO,C^Hj-Oj.=» 
ij^ygdaimic      2Q,,R,fi,,+  C,,H.O,-f  C.HO, ;  it  may,  therefore,  be 

considered  as  a  paired  compound  of  formic  acid, 
sugar,  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

Myronic  acid-         Myronic  Add.     As  bitter  almond-oil  is  furnished 

by  amygdalin  under  the  influence  of  emulsin,  so  is 
mustard-oil  formed  from  myronic  acid  by  myrosin.  It  is  found  in 
black  mustard  in  union  with  potassa.  The  mustard-seed,  freed 
from  fat  by  expression,  is  first  completely  extracted  with  alcohol, 
and  then  digested  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  myronate  of 
potassa.  The  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  to  the  thickness  of 
extract,  and  the  residue  treated  with  weak  alcohol,  in  which  the 
myronate  of  potassa  is  found.  By  evaporation  we  obtain  myronate 
of  potassa,  which  is  purified  by  washing  with  weak  alcohol.  From 
the  potassa  salt  we  separate  the  myronic  acid,  by  tartaric  acid  and 
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alcohol;  it  remains,  after  evaporation,  as  an  inodorous,  bitter,  and 
soar  mass,  not  crystalline.  The  alkali  salts  crystallize.  Myronic 
acid  contains  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulphur. 
{Compare  Mustard  Oil,  p.  327). 

White  mustard  contains  no  myronic  acid,  and  hence  gives  no 
mustard  oil;  in  it,  on  the  contrary,  a  crystallizable  ginapin. 
subtance,  sinapin — occurs,  which  contains  sulphur ; 
by  myrosin  it  is  decomposed  into  a  bitter,  sharp  principle,  and, 
probably,  into  hydrosulphocyanic  acid. 

Athamantin:  C,^Hj,0^  is  found  in  the  root  of  Athamantm. 
Athamanta  oreoselinum.  From  the  etheric  solution 
of  the  alcoholic  extract,  athamantin  is  separated  oily,  and  stiffens 
by  degrees  to  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is  obtained  pure  by  being 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  precipitated  by  water,  and  repeatedly  crys- 
tallized. Forms  colorless  quadrilateral  prisms,  often  an  inch  in 
length ;  possesses  a  rancid,  soap-like  odor,  and  a  sharp,  irritating 
taste.  Insoluble  in  water;  melts  in  boiling  water  to  an  oil,  which 
stiffens  crystalline ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  melts  at 
79^;  non-volatile;  under  the  influence  of  alkalies,  it  decomposes 
into  oresolon,  C^fifi^  and  valerianic  acid,  Cj^Hj30y=«C,^H30,+ 
CjoHjjjO^.  With  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  it  gives  a  crystalline 
mass. 

Peucedantn:  Cj^H,jO<j,  is  found  in  the  root  of  peucedanin. 
Peucedanum  offic.^  and  is  obtained  by  extraction  of 
that  substance  by  alcohol.  Crystallizes  from  the  etheric  solution 
in  small  hexagonal  prisms,  melts  at  75^,  insoluble  in  water,  not 
easily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
ether,  and  volatile  oils.  Gives,  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  a  nitrogen 
compound,  Cj^Hj^NO^fO^,  which,  with  ammonia,  forms  an  amid 
combination.  From  the  solutions  of  peucedanin,  in  alkalies,  it  is 
precipitated  by  acids.  It  may  be  regarded  a  combination  of 
oresolon  with  angelic  acid,  Cj^H^Oj+CijH^OgSsCj^HjjO^.  In  the 
root  is  also  found  a  small  quantity  of  a  body  soluble  in  ether — 
the  Oxypeucedanin :  Ca^H^fij. 

Oresolon :  Cj^H^Oj.    Separates  from  the  hot  alco-  Qregoion. 
holic  solution  in  small,  colorless,  inodorous,  and  taste- 
less needles,  insoluble  in  water,  and   soluble  with  difficulty  in 
ether  and  in  alcohol ;  non-volatile.     If  hydrochlorate  of  athaman- 
tin be  boiled  with  water,  we  thus  obtain  crystals  which  consists 
of  C,,HA. 

Absynthiin  :  HO,C,gHjj,0.,  is  found  in  wormwood  Absyuthiin. 
(Artemisia  absinthium).  We  shake  the  alcoholic 
extract  with  ether,  evaporate  the  etheric  solution,  and  treat  the 
residue  with  a  little  ammonia,  in  which  a  brown  resin  is  dissolved. 
Possesses  a  brownish-yellow  color;  a  disagreeable  odor,  like  worm- 
wood; tastes  extremely  bitter ;  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  not  so  easily  in  ether,  reacts  acid,  is 
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disBolved  in  alkalies  with  golden-yellow  color.     The  solution  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  colored,  in  the  air,  a  deep  indigo- 
blue. 
^Qjjj  Aloln  :  HO,C3^HjgO,4,  is  found  in  aloes,  the  dried 

juice  of  Aloe  socotorinaj  purpurescens^  spicatay  etc. 
These  are  infused  with  water,  and  the  infusion  evaporated  in  a 
vacuum.  After  some  time,  we  obtain  crystals  of  aloin,  which  are 
purified,  by  recrystallization,  from  alcohol.  Stelliform-grouped 
prismatic  crystals ;  tastes  first  sweet,  and  afterwards  intensely 
bitter,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  easily  in  warm  water 
and  warm  alcohol.  It  is  easily  absorbed  by  pure  alkalies  and 
their  carbonates  with  golden  color.  If  we  boil  it  a  short  time 
with  alkalies  or  with  strong  acids,  it  is  converted  into  a  dark- 
brown  resin.  With  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  furnishes  chrysam- 
minic  acid,  and,  by  dry  distillation,  gives  an  aromatic-smelling 
volatile  oil.  With  bromine,  we  obtain  a  product  ^C^^^^r/)^^. 
Appiin.  Appiin:  C^Hj^O,,,  is  found  in  parsley  (Apium 

petroBelinum).  The  completely  dry  and  pulverised 
aqueous  extract  is  boiled  out  with  alcohol,  the  alcohol  distilled  off, 
and  the  deposited  appiin  purified  by  expression  with  a  little  alco- 
hol. Light,  flocculent,  nearly  colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous 
powder,  amorphous,  and  indifferent ;  is  dissolved  in  8500  parts 
cold  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water  ;  by  cooling,  the 
solution  gelatinizes ;  the  hot  alcoholic  solution  also  forms,  after 
cooling,  a  stiff  jelly.  If  the  aqueous  solution  be  a  long  time 
boiled,  it  loses  the  capability  of  gelatinizing,  and  forms  a  body 
which  consists  of  C^^Hj^Oj^.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  boiled 
with  dilute  acids,  water  escapes,  and  we  obtain  a  compound  which 
consists  of  C^HjoOg,C,^H,jO,i,  etc.  The  solution  of  appiin  gives 
a  dark  red  fluid,  with  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron.  This  body 
differs  from  pectinic  acid  in  its  solubility  in  alcohol. 
Aescuiin.  AeBculin   (Polychrom) :    C,eHgOi^.     If  the   bark 

of  horse-chestnut,  of  the  ash,  or  or  quassia,  be  ex- 
tracted by  hot  water,  we  obtain  a  fluid  which  appears  yellow  by 
transmitted  light,  and  blue  by  reflected.  The  substance  thus  dis- 
solved out  is  aescuiin,  which  separates,  if  the  alcohol  be  distilled 
from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bark,  and  the  residue  left  a  long 
time  in  the  cold.  Crystallizes  from  the  hot  alpoholic  solution,  by 
very  slow  cooling,  in  microscopic  needles  ;  appears,  generally,  as  a 
white,  inodorous,  loose  powder ;  tastes  slightly  bitter,  dissolves  in 
12.6  parts  boiling  water,  and  in  672  parts  at  10^,  not  easily  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  Only  a  trace  of  aescuiin  gives 
an  iridescent  solution ;  acids  diminish  this  property,  alkalies 
increase  it.  Hydrochloric  acid  colors  the  aescuiin  solution  red, 
and  at  last,  dark  yellow  ;  thereby  the  iridescence  disappears. 
Anthiarin.  Anthiarin :  Ci^H,oO„  is  found  in  Upas  antiar,  an 

extract  procured  from  AtUiaria  toxicariaj  with  which 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  poison  their  arrows.  If 
the  extract  he  boiled  out  with  alcohol,  the  anthiarin  crystallizes, 
by  cooling,  in  silvery,  inodorous  leaflets,  of  mother-of-pearl  lustre ; 
soluble  in  251  parts  water,  in  70  parts  alcohol,  and  in  2792  parts 
ether ;  melts  at  220^ ;  non-volatile.  A  millegramme,  brought  into 
a  wound,  produces  vomiting,  convulsions,  and  death. 

Oocculin  (Picrotozin) :  CjoH^O^,  is  found  in  the  cocculin. 
kernels   of   Meni^ermum  eocculu9.     The  kernels, 
freed  from  fat,  are  digested  with  alcohol,  and  the  last  distilled  off; 
the  cocculin,  which  separates,  is  recrystallized  from  aqueous  alco- 
hol.    Transparent  leaflets,  inodorous,   tastes    extremely   bitter, 
dissolves  in  25  parts  boiling  water,  and  in  150  parts  cold  ;  boiling 
alcohol  dissolves  0.38  and  ether  0.4.     Taken  internally,  it  pro- 
duces dizziness,  convulsions,  and  death ;  easily  soluble  in  alkalies. 
.     Columhin:    C^H^jOj^,  is  found  in  Golumbo-root  columbin. 
{MeniBvermum  palmatum)   and  can  be   extracted 
from  tnat  root  by  ether.     Crystallizes  in  transparent  rhombic 
columns ;  inodorous;  tastes  slightly  bitter;  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
not  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  d'^th  part) ;  melts  like  wax ;  easily 
soluble  in  alkalies,  and,  again,  precipitable  by  acids.    In  columho 
is  found  another  acid,  C^gU^O^j,  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  of 
a  bitter  taste. 

Chinovin  (Chinovic  Acid) :  HO,C3,HjgO^  is  found  chinovin. 
in  China  nova  and  China  piton.  The  bark  is  boiled 
with  lime-milk,  and  from  the  filtrate  chinovin  is  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  preci- 
pitation by  water.  When  dried,  it  is  a  gummy  mass,  which,  pul- 
verized, gives  a  dazzling  white  powder;  tastes  intensely  bitter; 
insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  warm  alcohol  and  ether. 
Possesses  weak  acid  properties,  and  combines  with  bases.  The 
alkali  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Limonin :  C^Hj^Oj,,  is  found  in  the  seeds  of  the  Limo^jjo, 
lemon  and  the  orange,  and  is  obtained  by  extraction 
with  alcohol.  Microscopic  crystals  of  purely  bitter  taste;  not 
easily  soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  ammonia ;  more  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  and,  particularly,  in  pure  potassa. 
Dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with  blood-red  color;  is  not  changed 
by  concentrated  nitric  acid. 

Meconin:  Cj^Hj^O,,  is  found  in  opium.     Crystal-  Meconin. 
lizes  in  colorless,  inodorous,  almost  tasteless  prisms; 
melts  at  90^;  distillable;  is  dissolved  in  18  parts  boiling  water 
and  265  parts  cold;  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.     Gives,  with 
nitric  acid,  a  nitro-compound;  and,  with  chlorine,  the  mechloinic 
acid,  C,,H,Ok,(?). 

Quassiin:  CjoHijOg,  is  found  in  the  wood  of  Quassia  Qn^^^^i^ 
amara  and  excelsa.  If  the  aqueous  extract  be  digested 
with  alcohol,  we  obtain  this  principle  pure  by  repeated  crystalliza- 
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tion  from  the  ethero-alcoholic  solution.  Small,  opaque,  inodor- 
ous  crystals;  unchangeable  in  the  air;  extraordinarily  bitter  tast- 
ing; are  dissolved  in  200  parts  cold  water,  more  easily  soluble  in 
anhydrous  alcohol;  melt  like  a  resin,  and  cool  to  a  semi-trans- 
parent,  brittle  mass. 
Santonin.  Santonin  (San tonic  Acid):  CjpHjgOg,  is  found  in 

the  flower  heads  o{  Artemisia  santonica  and  Judaica 
(the  so-called  worm-seed*).  The  seeds  are  boiled  with  lime-milk, 
and  the  filtered  solution  is  slightly  over-saturated  by  hydrochloric 
acid.  After  some  time  the  santonin  is  deposited,  and  is  purified 
by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  recrystallization,  etc.  Crys- 
tallizes in  flat,  compressed,  hexagonal  columns;  colorless,  inodor- 
ous; tastes,  after  chewing,  a  little  bitter;  becomes  yellow  in  the 
sunlight;  melts  at  16b^;  stiffens  crystalline;  sublimable,  under 
formation  of  irritating  vapor.  Almost  insoluble  in  cold  water;, 
dissolves  in  250  parts  boiling,  rather  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
particularly  in  ether,  fats,  and  volatile  oils.  Forms,  with  bases, 
not  very  permanent  salts,  mostly  soluble  in  water. 
'  Saponin.  Saponin  (Struthiin):  CjaHg^Oi^  (?),  is  found  in  the 

root  of  Gypsophila  struthium  and  Quillaja  saponaria 
(Sapon.  offic).  Is  separated  from  the  hot  alcoholic  extract  during 
the  cooling.  White,  not  crystalline;  of  sharp,  piquant  taste;  dis- 
solves in  all  proportions  in  water,  and  gives  a  foaming  solution ; 
not  easily  ^soluble  in  alcohol;  insoluble  in  ether.  In  contact  with 
alkalies,  it  is  converted  into  a  weak  acid,  the  saponic,  G,0H„O„(?). 
Senegin.  Senegin  (Polygalic  Acid) :  C^„0„,  is  found  in 

the  root  of  Polygala  senega.     White,  pulveriform, 
inodorous;  tastes,  after  a  little,  very  itching;  the  powder  excites 
violent  sneezing;  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol,  in- 
soluble in  ether;  gives  no  definite  compounds  with  bases. 
Smiiacin  Smilacin  (Sarsaparin,  Parilline)  is  found  in  the 

root  of  Smilax  sarmparilla^  and  is  extracted  from 
this  by  boiling  with  alcohol.  Crystallizes  in  small,  colorless,  ra- 
diated needles.  Insoluble  in  cold  water,  not  easily  soluble  in  hot, 
or  in  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Tastes 
in  solution  bitter  and  aromatic. 

In  relation  to  the  bitter  principles  at  present  known,  I  refer  to 
my  "Chemie  der  organischen  Verbindungen,"  I.  p.  800. 

SWEET  PRINCIPLES. 

Mannit.  Mannit  (Manna  Sugar) :  C,jHj^O„,  is  the  princi- 

pal constituent  of  manna,  which  is  obtained  by  dry- 
ing the  juice  flowing  spontaneously  from  the  Fraxinui  omtM,  f^ 

*  Seeds  of  Chenopodium  anthelminticum  (which  had  euperseded  the  seeds  of  Artt- 
mma)f  are  uniyersally  known  in  the  U.  S.  as  worm-seed.  D.  B. 
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tundifoltuSy  and  ezeeUior.  It  is  farther  found  in  the  jaice  exuded 
from  several  cherry  and  apple  trees,  in  the  albarnnm  of  several 
species  of  PinuSj  in  the  root  of  the  pomegranate-tree,  in  different 
mushrooms  in  the  bark  of  Canella  alba^  in  the  honey-dew  of  the 
linden,  and  is  formed  under  certain  conditions  by  fermentation  of 
sugar  with  lactic  acid.  If  manna  be  boiled  out  with  alcohol,  dur- 
ing the  cooling,  mannit  is  deposited  in  colorless  needles.  Of  dis- 
agreeable sweet  taste;  melts  at  166^;  stiffens  crystalline;  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  forms  a  syrup ;  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  alco- 
hol, rather  soluble  in  boiling.  Without  action  upon  polarized  light. 
Gives,  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  nitromannit^  Nitromannit 
a  violently  exploding  compound  « C,jHg(6N04)Oij, 
which  is  obtained  when  finely-ground  mannit,  with  some  nitric 
acid  of  1.5  sp.  gr.,  is  stirred,  until  perfect  solution  takes  place, 
and  then  alternately  so  much  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  added  that 
to  1  part  mannit,  there  comes  4}  parts  HO,NO^  and  10  parts 
H0,S03.  ^^®  nitromannit,  which  separates,  is  washed  with  cold 
water,  and  left  to  crystallize  from  alcohol.  Mannit  gives,  with 
sulphuric  acid,  a  paired  acid  «=Ci,H^^O„'^4-8S03(?).  Mannit 
also  combines  with  bases,  but  it  forms  no  definite  compounds. 
A  combination  isomeric  with  mannit  is  dulcose  (dul-  Dojcoge. 
cin),  whose  origin  is  unknown. 

aiycyrrhizin  (Licorice  Sugar) :  C„H„0^  or  0,,  oiycyrrhiiin. 
Hj^O,^,  is  found  in  licorice  wood,  the  root  of 
Q-lycyrrhiza  glabra  and  echinata.  The  root  is  boiled  out  with 
water,  the  extract  precipitated  with  vinegar  of  lead,  being  cau- 
tions that  it  does  not  become  neutral,  the  washed  precipitate  de- 
composed by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution,  filtered 
from  sulphide  of  lead,  cautiously  evaporated.  A  honey-yellow, 
not  (?)  crystallizable  mass,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  of  pecu- 
liar sweet,  afterwards  itching  taste,  melts  at  200^,  not  volatile, 
gives,  with  nitric  acid,  a  nitro-compound,  combines  easily  with 
acids,  bases,  and  salts.  From  the  aqueous  solution  it  is  precipitated 
by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Most  metallic  salts  give  precipitates 
with  glycyrrhizin,  consisting  of  the  salts  and  glycyrrhizin. — In 
the  flowers  of  ArbiLS  praecatoriu9^  in  the  root  of  Polypodium  vul- 
garcj  Ononis  spinonaj  are  found  sweet  principles  which  quite  agree 
with  glycyrrhizin,  and  especially  are  precipitated  from  their  solu- 
tions by  sulphuric  acid. 

Glycerin:  C,H30,-H0,C,H,0„  is  formed  hj  qx^^^^, 
transposition,  from  oxide  of  glycyl,  in  the  saponifi- 
cation of  fats.  We  accurately  saturate  with  sulphuric  acid  the 
alkaline  mother  liquor,  from  which  the  soap  is  separated,  evapo- 
rate and  extract  the  syrup-thick  residue  with  alcohol.  After 
evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  we  obtain  the  pure  glycerin 
as  a  sweet,  colorless,  uncrystalline,  syrup-thick,  inodorous  fiuid, 
soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in 
28 
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ether.  Glycerin  dissolves  most  vegetable  acids  and  all  deliques- 
cent inorganic  salts ;  gives,  with  potassa,  also  with  baryta  and 
oxide  of  lead,  a  compound  soluble  in  alcohol.  By  dry  distillation 
it  gives  acrolein  (p.  143),  and,  if  left  a  long  time  in  contact  with 
yeast,  it  decomposes  into  water  and  propionic  acid.  Chlorine  and 
bromine  convert  it  into  derived  combinations.  With  sulphuric 
acid,  we  obtain  a  paired  acid,  HO(CgHy04,S03)^SOj,  which  forms 
salts  soluble  in  water.  Glycerin-phosphoric  acid  consists  of  2H0, 
C^jHyOjjPO,.  With  nitric  acid,  glycerin  gives  a  violently  explod- 
ing, very  poisonous  nitro-compound. 


h.   COMMON  VEGETABLE  AND  ANIMAL  MATTERS,  OR  THE   PROXIMATE 
CONSTITUENTS  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  AND  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

The  common  vegetable  and  animal  matters  consist :  — 

1.  Of  Carbon^  Hydrogen^  and  Oxygen; 

2.  Of  Carbon^  Hydrogen^  OxygeUy  and  Nitrogen. 

They  divide,  therefore,  into  Non-nitrogenous  and  Nitrogenoui 
Compounds. 

1.  Non-nitrogenous  Combinations. 

According  to  the  proportion  of  the  hydrogen  and  the  oxygen 
atoms,  the  non-nitrogenous  combinations  are  divided  into :  a. 
Carbohydrates^  and  b.  Pectin-stibstances.  The  former  contain 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  as  in  water ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  oxygen  exceeds  the  hydrogen. 


First  Group. 

CARBOHYDRATES. 

(Hydrates  of  Carbon.) 

The  combinations  of  this  group,  almost  without  exception, 
belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  form  the  non-nitrogenous 
aliment.  The  atomic  weight  of  the  most  of  them  can  only  be 
approximately  given,  and  since  their  particular  constituents  are 
not  known,  their  constitution  can  only  be  expressed  by  empirical 
formulae.  A  few  show,  in  physical  relations,  certain  common 
properties,  and  then  bear  a  general  appellation ;  thus  we  distin- 
guish  species  of  gum,  of  starch,  and  of  sugar.  The  relations 
which  the  carbohydrates  chemically  present,  their  combinations 
and  decompositions,  are  best  explained  if  we  assume  for  their 
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atomic  constitution,  in  anhydrous  condition,  the  following  empi- 
rical formulae : — 

Cellulose,  ....  C,jH,oO 


w-^io^io* 


{Amjlum, 
Inulin, 
Lichenin, 

{Dextrin, 
Arabin  (gum),        ^  -«-io-io> 
Vegetable  gluten, 


I,        i  C„H„0, 
aten, j 


(Milk-sugar,  \  r  TT  n 

Cane    **  f  ^"^^lo^w* 

Grape  -*  \  n  tt  n 

Fruit    "  J  ^w^ia^w 

besides  a  few  other  substances  not  jet  particularly  investigated. 

As  appears  from  this  summary,  these  combina- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  grape-sugar  and  fruit-  chemicai"el^ 
sugar,  have  the  same  percentage  constitution ;  they  tions. 
show  a  great  agreement  in  their  chemical  relations, 
and  their  difference  depends  principally  upon  their  physical  pro* 
perties;  they  can,  in  part,  be  converted  into  one  another,  and  this 
conversion  consists  essentially  in  the  change  of  these  external 
characteristics.     Carbohydrates  appear  partly  crystalline,  as  the 
sugar  species,  partly  as  amorphous  masses,  as  the 
gum  species,  and  partly  organized,  as  cellulose  and  gokib^uty""  ^^ 
starch.     The  sugar  species  are  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol;  the  gum  species  are  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  the 
aqueous  mucilaginous  solution.      Amylum  is  insoluble  in   cold 
water,  and  in  boiling  swells  like  a  sponge,  without  being  dissolved ; 
cellulose  differs  from  all  other  carbohydrates  by  its  insolubility  in 
ordinary  solvents.      As  already  stated  in  the  General  Part,  the 
compounds  of  this  group  are  non-volatile,  and,  by  dry  distillation, 
give  the  products  mentioned  at  page  49. 

Under  the  influence  of  gentle  heat,  diastase,  dilute 
acids  and  yeast,  the  carbohydrates,  which  consist  and  ferments." 
of  CjjHj^jOjj,,  are  converted,  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, into  fruit-sugar  and  grape-sugar,  which  then  decompose  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  by  exposure  to  the  continued  action  of 
yeast.  Upon  the  products,  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
other  ferments,  see  the  article  on  *^  Spontaneous  Decomposition," 
in  the  General  Part.  Many  compounds  of  a  higher  order,  as 
salicin,  phloridzin,  amygdalin,  caincin,  etc.,  contain  carbohydrates, 
and,  under  the  influence  of  ferments,  decompose  into  sugar  and 
other  products. 
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In  respect  to  the  inflaence,  which  the  carbohy- 
Behaviorof  drates  exercisc  upon  polarized  light,  cellulose  and 
tTpoiaxized^*  Starch  come  not  into  consideration,  on  account  of 
light  their  insolubility,  in  water.    With  inulin,  the  rotation 

is  to  the  left.  Of  all  bodies  of  the  gum  species, 
dextrine  possesses  the  strongest  turning  power  to  the  right,  whilst 
gum  behaves  indifferently.  With  milk-sugar, cane-sugar,  and  grape- 
sugar,  the  power  of  rotation  is  to  the  right;  with  fruit-sugar,  it  is 
to  the  left.  The  conversion  of  these  bodies  into  one  another,  par- 
ticularly of  gum  and  starch,  into  dextrine — cane-sugar  and  grape- 
sugar  into  fruit-sugar,  may  be  most  easily  known  by  polarized 
light.* 

Pure  cellulose  is  not  colored  blue  by  tincture  of 
Behayiorto  iodine;  this,  however,  takes  place,  if  it  be  boiled  a 
the  oUiCT  ^^^8  *'°^®  "^^^^  concentrated   potash-lye.      On  the 

halogens.  contrary,  starch,  dry  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  paste, 

is  immediately  colored  intensely  blue,  under  produc- 
tion of  loose  compounds,  which,  by  warming,  completely  lose 
the  iodine;  bromine  imparts  to  the  same  an  orange-red  color. 
The  other  carbohydrates  are  only  colored  brown  by  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  to  them  the  halogens  generally  behave  indiflerently. 

.  If  to  a  boiling  solution  of  inulin  we  add  a  few 

Baltorf  deut-  ^rops  of  Sulphate  of  deutoxide  of  copper,  and  then 
oxide  of  copper  potassa  in  excess,  we  obtain  an  intense  blue  solution 
in  the  presence  from  which  protoxide  of  copper  very  soon  separates; 
0  potassa.  ^|^^  solutions  of  dextrine,  of  fruit-sugar,  and  of 
grape-sugar  behave  in  the  same  manner,  if  the  blue  fluid  be 
warmed.  (Detection  of  sugar  in  urine.)  Cane-sugar  also  gives  a 
blue  solution;  but  the  separation  of  protoxide  of  copper  does  not 
follow  until  after  long  boiling.  On  the  other  hand,  gum-copper- 
deutoxyd  is  not  soluble  in  potassa,  and  also  suffers  no  change  by 
continued  boiling  with  water. 

.  AH  carbohydrates,  when  heated  with  peroxide  qf 

oxi^zing  ^  manganese  and  diiute  sulphuric  acidj  give  formic 
bodies.  and  carbonic  acid.     Dilute  nitric  acid  does  not  act 

in  the  cold  upon  cellulose,  but  if  the  latter  be  ex- 
posed to  continued  boiling  with  that  acid,  we  obtain  oxalic  and 
suberic  acid.  Starch,  dextrine,  ciuie-sugar,  grape-sugar,  and 
fruit-sugar,  by  like  treatment,  give  oxalic  and  saccharic  acid; 
milk-sugar,  ^m,  and  vegetable  gluten  furnish  oxalic  and  mucic 
acid.  But  if  the  carbohydrates  be  exposed  a  short  time  to  the 
action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  particularly  under  the  co-ope- 
ration of  sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  very  violently  exploding  nitro- 
gen compounds  (gun-cotton). 

*  Upon  the  power  of  rotation  of  the  sngar  species,  and  of  the  snbstaoees  re- 
lated to  them,  compare  my  **Chemie  der  orgasischen  Yerbindongen,"  voL  L  p.  408. 
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Dilute  tulphuric  aeidy  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked,  finally  conTerts    the    carbohydrates   into  Action  of  sul- * 
grape-sugar;  cellulose  previously  changes  into  starch  ph^hario 
and  dextrine;  if  we  let  dilute  acid  act  a  long  time  acids, 
upon  grape-sugar,  the  solution  becomes  clouded  un- 
der production  of  substances  of  ulmin  and  of  humin.    Other  dilute 
acids  have  the  same  influence,  particularly  phosphoric  acid.  With 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  the  carbohydrates  unite  in  the  cold, 
forming  paired  compounds;  if  they  be  heated  with  concentrated 
acid,  they  are  colored  black,  under  evolution  of  sulphurous  and  car- 
bonic acid;  by  an  excess  of  acid,  the  organic  substance  is  at  last 
completely  destroyed.     If  we  heat  a  mixture  of  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric lacid  and  cane-sugar,  the  mass  becomes  brown ;  it  evolves 
formic  acid  and  water,  whilst  humin  substances  and  uncrystalliz- 
able  sugar  remain  in  the  residue.     Phosphoric  acid  appears  to 
form  no  paired  compounds. 

If  the  carbohydrates  be  heated  with  hydrate  of  j^ction  of  pure 

{>otassa  in   excess,  we   obtain  carbonate  and  oxa-  alkalies, 
ate  of  potassa,  under  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 
If  we  let  a  solution  of  grape-sugar,, saturated  with  lime  or  baryta, 
stand  a  long  time  in  the  air,  it  thus  changes  into  glucinic  acid. 
Upon  the  products  which  are  formed  by  the  distillation  of  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  sugar,  compare  page  148. 

Although  the  carbohydrates  belong  to  the  indif- 
ferent organic  combinations,  yet  they  possess  the  Compoimds  of 
capability  of  uniting  with  bases  in  definite  propor-  drates*^  °  ^' 
tions.  The  compounds,  with  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  If  to  a 
solution  of  gum  we  add  potassa,  and  then  alcohol,  gum-potassa  is 
precipitated,  which,  after  washing,  is  easily  dissolved  in  water ; 
this  solution  gives,  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate  of 
gum-leadoxyd.  In  like  manner,  we  obtain  compounds  with  the 
sugar  species.  The  compounds,  with  the  alkalies,  react  strongly 
alkaline.  These  are  the  only  substances  by  which  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  carbo-hydrates  can  be  determined.  The  insoluble 
cellulose  itself  possesses  the  property  of  decomposing  a  few  salts 
with  heavy  bases,  as  those  of  alumina,  of  peroxide  of  iron,  of  tin, 
etc.,  in  their  aqueous  solution,  into  acids  and  basic  salts,  and  of 
uniting  intimately  with  the  basic  salts.  {See  Coloring  Matters  and 
Mordants.) 

Although  the  non-nitrogenous  food  is  generally  ^^    .  ,    .   , 

•     1  *•*•       R.        *i.         -i.  i,  Physioloffical 

eaten  in  larger  quantities  than  the  nitrogenous,  yet  importance. 
it  can  neither  in  chyle  nor  in  blood  be  recognized 
with  certainty ;  only  in  the  liver  we  constantly  find  sugar.  The 
physiological  importance  of  these  substances  is  still  almost  un- 
known. That  they,  under  certain  circumstances,  contribute  to 
the  production  of  fat,  is  already  mentioned,  p.  189.  Some  have 
endeavored  to  establish  the  view  that  they  are  employed  exclu- 
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Bivelj  for  the  process  of  oxidation  and  of  producing  animal  heat, 
an  opinion  which  can  scarcely  find  an  advocate.  It  is  more 
probable  that  they,  by  exchange  of  matter,  unite  with  nitrogenous 
products  of  decomposition  at  the  moment  of  their  productioD^ 
thus  forming  nitrogenous  aliments. 

CELLULOSE. 

Cellulose  (Lignin,  Wood  Fibrin,  Medullin)  is  the  principal  con- 
stituent of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  All  vegetable  organs  are  an 
aggregation  of  cells,  whose  membrane,  freed  from  included  and 
foreign  matter,  exhibits  pure  cellulose ;  it  is  always  organized, 
and  is  distinguished,  as  already  remarked  above,  by  its  insolubility 
in 'water,  alcohol,  ether,  dilute  alkalies,  and  acids.  Vegetable 
wool,  the  pith  of  plants,  bleached  paper,  etc.,  may  be  regarded  as 

pure  cellulose.  Generally,  upon  the  inner  side  of 
The  80-caiied  ^jj^  cell-membrane,  are  deposited  different  substances, 
terUis. "^^  °^*'  ^pon  which  depend,  especially,  the  solidity  and  hard- 
ness of  wood,  and  which  can  often  be  withdrawn,  by 
long  maceration  with  potassa.  The  nature  of  these  substances 
is  very  different,  and  we  apply  to  them  the  name  of  incrusting 
matters,  by  which  is  to  be  understood,  however,  no  definite  com- 
bination. Wood  contains,  besides  these,  still  other  substances, 
which  can  be  withdrawn  by  different  solvents.  Until  recently, 
cellulose  was  regarded  as  belonging,  exclusively,  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  yet  we  have  discovered  in  the  inferior  animals,  as  in 
the  Ascidiaey  a  complete  tissue  of  cellulose.  The  ease  with  which 
cellulose  is  attacked  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  depends  upon 
its  coherence ;  thus  the  linen  fibre  withstands  the  action  rather 
long,  whilst  cotton  texture  is,  even  in  a  few  minutes,  changed  into 
a  mucilaginous  mass,  soluble  in  the  acid.'*'  (Distinguishing  be- 
tween linen  and  cotton  webs.) — (Employment  of  vegetable  fibre 
for  cloths  and  paper. — State  of  moistness  of  wood,  and  employ- 
ment of  the  latter  as  fuel. — Cutting  wood.)  Upon  the  decay  of 
wood,  and  the  preservation  of  that  substance,  by  soaking  in  lye, 
or  by  smoking  and  impregnation  with  inorganic  salts,  compare 
age  55,  and  my  "  Chemie  der  organischen  Verbindungen,"  vol. 
.  p.  854. 

Nitrocellulose.        Nitrocellulose    (Xyloidine,   Gun-Cotton,   Pyroxy- 
Gun-cotton.       lin) :    C„H7(N04)30,o(?).     Probably   different  com- 
pounds exist,  some  of  which  are  soluble  in  ether,  and 
some  insoluble.     Completely  cleansed  and  well-dried  cotton  wool 

*  By  the  action  of  decaying  potatoes,  the  cellulose  is  dissolTed.  By  this  action 
the  cells,  which,  in  the  sound  potatoe,  inclose  the  amylum,  are  first  separated,  and 
then  their  walls  dissolved ;  the  same  occurrence  takes  place  in  the  potatoe  disease; 
the  putretiBMjtion  of  the  contents  is,  therefore,  only  a  consequence  of  the  disease. 
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is  dipped  10  to  12  minutes  in  a  mixture  of  2  parts  HO,NO^,  and 
8  parts  HOjSOjY  then  thoroughly  washed  with  water  and  dried  in 
a  gentle  heat.  Instead  of  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  potassa  may  be 
used.  Under  the  microscope,  gun-cotton  does  not  appear  different 
from  common  cotton  wool ;  it  explodes  very  violently,  and  burns 
up  without  leaving  a  residue,  under  production  of  carbonic  oxide, 
carbonic  acid,  nitrous  oxide,  and  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  but  it  dissolves  in  alkalies  and  in  ether.  The 
etheric  solution  is  known  under  the  name  of  Collodium  ;  for  its 
preparation,  the  cotton  exposed  to  the  action  of  salt-  ooliodiam. 

{>etre  and  sulphuric  acid  must  be  employed.     If  we 
et  the  solution,  thinly  spread,  evaporate,  there  remains  a  trans- 
parent, extremely  electric,  uniform  mass  (electric  paper,  produc- 
tion of  small  balloons,  employment  of  collodium  as  a  means  of 
adhesion  in  surgery). 

Cork  Substance.  Cork  substance,  in  its  pure  cork  eubstance. 
state,  was  viewed,  until  lately,  as  identical  with  cel- 
lulose. But  it  is  only  very  slowly  attacked  by  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  dilute  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it,  even  below  100^ ; 
thereby  is  formed  a  series  of  acids,  whose  extreme  members  are 
suberic  and  succinic  acid.  It  is  very  difficult  to  procure  cork  sub- 
stance pure ;  sometimes  it  forms  a  thin  amorphous  adhesive  coat 
over  the  entire  plant ;  in  the  potatoe,  it  forms  the  external  cell 
layers ;  it  does  not  transmit  water  freely ;  therefore,  potatoes  with 
unbroken  surface,  may  be  long  preserved,  and  lose  only  a  little  in 
weight.  Cork  substance  differs  also  in  constitution  from  cellu- 
lose. 

Cellulose.  Cork  substance  of  tlie  potatoe. 

Carbon     .     .     •     43.99  62.30 

Hydrogen     .     .       6.20  7.15 

Oxygen    .     .     .     49.31  27.57 

Nitrogen 3.03 

STARCH  SPECIES. 

1.  Amylum  (Starch,  Common  Starch-meal):  C,,  l-  Amjium. 
HioO,o»  ^8  widely  diffused  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  many  vegetable  substances,  as  e,  g.  the  potatoe,  contains, 
in  addition  to  water,  little  else  than  starch.  In  company  with 
protein  compounds,  amylun\  is  found  in  the  seeds  of  the  grain 
species  (Cerealia),  of  the  Leguminosae  plants  (pulse,  the  co- 
tyledon of  the  embryo),  in  the  stems  of  many  monocotyle- 
dons, particularly  the  palm  species  (sago),  in  the  poisonous 
root  of  Janipha  manihot  {tapioca)^  in  the  root  of  Maranta 
arundinacea  (arrowroot)^  and  generally  in  most  roots.  Amylum 
already  exists  in  the  cells  of  plants,  deposited  in. isolated  grains, 
whose  size  varies  according  to  the  plant  in  which  it  occurs,  from 
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vl^ijth  of  a  line  (starch  from  the  8eed  of  Chenopodium  quino%a\\o 
9>uth  of  a  line  (potatoe  BtarchV  These  grains  have^  internally,  a 
central  cavity,  around  which  the  starch  is  deposited  in  equal  lay- 
ers. Starch  is  a  white,  soft-feeling,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  pow- 
der,  grating  between  the  teeth,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether ;  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  If  a  starch  be  brought 
into  hot  water,  the  layers  swell  up  without  being  dissolved,  and 
form  the  so-called  paste  (Kleister),  by  which  the  grains  increase 
in  volume  thirtyfold.  At  150^  the  paste  is  perfectly  fluid,  and, 
gradually,  is  converted  into  dextrine  and  grape-sugar.  If  iodine 
be  contained  in  a  solution  it  can  be  detected  by  starch,  even  if 
the  former  be  almost  a  million  times  diluted.  If  to  a  nohUion  cif 
borax  we  add  starch  paste,  the  whole  is  coagulated  under 
production  of  a  combination  of  starch  and  borax ;  dilute  acids 
prevent  the  production.  Solutions  of  sulphate  of  deutoxide  of  cop^ 
per  and  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  trem,  of  chloride  of  barium^  and 
Amyium  and  ^^  Other  saltSy  give  no  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
taimm.  Starch.     If  tannin  be  added  to  a  solution  of  starchi 

gray  flakes  are  separated,  which  unite,  forming  a 
soft  mass. 

Starch  is  obtained  when  the  pap,  procured  by  grinding  pota* 
toes,  is  washed  upon  a  hair  sieve  so  long  as  the  water  flows  away 
milky.  After  some  time  the  starch  is  deposited  from  the  fluid 
which  has  run  through.  Or  we  macerate  rye  or  wheat  in  water 
until  the  grain  can  be  crushed  between  the  fingers,  grind  it  to 
a  uniform  mass,  and  knead  it  in  a  bag  under  water  until  all  the 
starch  grains  are  pressed  out.  The  adhesive  substance,  with  the 
hulls,  remains  in  the  bag* 

Xyioidin.  Fuming    nitrie  acid  converts  starch  into  nitro- 

amylum,  which  exhibits  the  so-called  xyioidin^  and 
probably  consists  of  C,jHp(NOjOg. 

Uses  of  starch.  Starch  is  the  most  common  nutriment  in  combina- 
tion with  protein  substances ;  as  it  is  insoluble  in 
water  it  must  be  first  converted  into  dextrine  and  sugar.  This 
takes  place  partly  by  boiling,  and  partly  by  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice.  In  baking  bread,  the  starch  is  mostly  converted 
into  dextrine.  As  means  of  stiffening,  starch  paste  is  much  used 
in  calico  printing,  and  in  other  trades.  Employment  of  starch 
in  the  preparation  of  beer,  whiskey,  etc. 

Paramyium.  Paramylurh,      In  the  infusoria  species,  Uuglena 

viridiSj  are  contained  small  white  grains,  which  ap- 
pear similar  to  wheat-meal,  and  dried  at  100^  correspond  to  the 
formula  C^HjqO^o;  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  dilute  acids; 
swells  up  in  hot  water,  without,  however,  forming  a  jelly.  From 
the  solution  in  dilute  alkalies  paramyium  is  precipitated  by  hy- 
drochloric acid,  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  gelatinous  body.  By 
continued  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
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fermentable  sugar;  at  200°,  it  changes  into  a  tasteless  gnmmy 
body. 

2,  Inulin :  C,,  H,^^  0,^,  Inulin,  like  starch,  is  2.  inuUn. 
widely  diffused  in  nature;  it  is  found  in  the  roots  of 
different  SyngenMise^  as  in  Inula  heleniuniy  Helianthu%  tuberoiuij 
Leontodon  taraxacum^  and  particularly  in  the  bulb  of  the  dahlia 
(O-eorgina).  Appears  as  a  white,  extremely  soft,  tasteless,  and 
inodorous  powder,  adhering  to  the  teeth.  Scarcely  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  is  perfectly  dissolved  by  boiling  water,  without  forming 
a  paste,  and  during  cooling  it  is  deposited  pulveriform:  Even  by 
repeated  treatment  with  boiling  water,  inulin  is  converted  into 
sugar;  if  some  yeast  be  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  wine  fer- 
mentation soon  sets  in.  In  the  heat,  it  very  quickly  reduces  salts 
of  silver,  of  copper,  and  of  lead.  Is  obtained  in  the  same  manner 
as  starch. 

8.  Liehenin  (Moss  Starch):  Cj,H,oO,o(?).  It  appears  to  be 
first  formed,  by  boiling  with  water,  from  an  unknown  substance, 
which  occurs  in  different  lichens,  as  Iceland  moss  {Qetraria  Ice* 
landica\  Lichen  plicatuSy  barbatua^  etc.  Sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol;  if  warm  water  be  poured  upon 
the  lichens,  they  swell  to  a  slimy  jelly,  not  adhesive.  It  entirely 
dissolves  in  boiling  water;  after  the  cooling  of  the  thin  solution,  we 
obtain  a  jelly.  Quite  tasteless;  of  a  peculiar  moss  odor,  and  a 
brown  color.  We  obtain  liehenin,  if  Iceland  moss  be  completely 
extracted  with  cold  water  and  some  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the 
residue  boiled  some  time  with  water.  We  strain  it  whilst  it  is 
hot,  and  dry  the  jelly  by  a  gentle  heat.    Employed  in  medicine. 

GUM  SPECIES. 

1.  Dextrine:  C„H,^0,o.  That  dextrine  already  ^  Dextrine, 
exists  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  not,  with  cer- 
tainty proved,  it  is  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  and  of  diastase, 
which  last  is  evolved  in  the  germination  of  wheat  and  of  other 
corn  (malt),'*'  and  of  dilute  acids  upon  starch.  It  is  best  obtained, 
if  1000  parts  starch  are  uniformly  moistened  with  2  parts  nitric 
acid  and  300  parts  water,  the  mass  first  dried  in  the  air,  and  then 
exposed  to  the  temperature  of  100^,  until  it  entirely  dissolves  in 
water  and  is  no  longer  colored  blue  by  tincture  of  iodine.  Or,  we 
digest  starch  paste  with  1  to  2  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  at  80  to 
90^,  after  the  formation  of  dextrine  is  terminated,  precipitate  the 
sulphuric  acid  by  baryta,  evaporate  the  filtered  solution,  and  from 

*  We  obtain  diastase,  if  freshly  germinated  com  (grain)  is  crushed,  stirred 
with  half  Its  weight  of  water,  and  expressed.  The  fluid  is  first  mixed  with  a  little 
alcohol,  then  filtered,  and  the  diastase  precipitated  by  a  large  addition  of  alcohol. 
Ihied  by  gentle  heat,  it  appears  as  a  gummy  body.  Is  probably  formed  ^fVom  the 
protein  substances. 
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the  concentrated  fluid  precipitate  the  dextrine  by  alcohol;  the 
sugar,  simultaneously  formed,  remains  dissolved.  Instead  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  grain  malt,  or  diastase,  can  be  employed.  A  com- 
pletely amorphous,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  mass,  resembling  gum 
Arabic ;  very  easily  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  slimy  fluid ;  soluble 
in  aqueous  alcohol  and  insoluble  in  absolute.  Under  the  action  of 
diastase  and  dilute  acids,  it  is  converted  into  grape-sugar.  (Em- 
ployment, instead  of  gum,  as  stiffening.  Use  in  medicine,  dextrine 
bandages.  Constituent  of  beer,  etc.) 
2.  Arabin.  ^'  -^^^*^  (Gum  in  a  limited  sense):  Cj,H,^0,^ 

It  is  probably  formed  in  the  cells  of  plants,  whose 
walls  imbibe  the  aqueous  solution,  and  collect  it  in  the  intercellular 
spaces.  In  many  plants  it  is  found  in  such  quantity  that,  by 
bursting  the  bark,  it  flows  out  in  aqueous  solution  and  dries,  form- 
ing yellow  transparent  globules,  as  gum  Arabic  from  different 
species  of  Acacia^  cherry-tree  and  plum-tree  gum.  If  the  gum 
be  a  few  times  precipitated  A-om  the  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol, 
it  is  obtained  pure.  Entirely  amorphous,  transparent,  of  glassy 
fracture,  inodorous,  of  insipid  taste,  very  easily  soluble  in  water, 
forming  a  thickish  fluid  or  mucilage  (emulsions,  addition  to  ink). 
Insoluble  in  alcohol ;  is  very  easily  converted  into  grape-sugar 
under  co-operation  of  dilute  acids  (employment  in  medicine,  tf 
means  of  thickenibg). 

3.   Vegetable  Gluten.     It  is  as  widely  diffused  as 
giutef^     ^      ^^^  gums.     It  is  found  in  cells,  partly  deposited  afl 

a  solid  mass,  and  partly  in  a  swollen  condition.  All 
parts  of  plants,  which  contain  gluten,  form,  when  drenched  with 
water,  a  thick,  slimy  mass,  resembling  paste ;  but  no  solution. 
Vegetable  glutens  appear  to  be  combinations  of  gum  with  lime 
salts  (phosphate  of  lime)  and  the  difference  between  them  is,  pro- 
bably, dependent  upon  the  relative  quantities  of  gum  and  salts  of 
lime.  If  we  digest  the  gluten  with  hydrochloric  acid,  entire  solu- 
tion follows,  and,  upon  the  addition  of  alcohol,  pure  gum  is  pre- 
cipitated. Vegetable  gluten,  in  common  with  gum  and  some 
starch,  is  found  in  tragacanth,  cherry-tree  and  plum-tree  gum,  in 
buckthorn  seed  {Trigonella  fcenum  Grsecum\  in  the  seed  of  flee- 
bane  (Plantago  psi/llium)^  in  linseed  {Linum  usitatissimum)^  in 
the  bulbs  of  different  species  of  Orchis  {salep)^  in  mallows,  in 
root  of  Althsea  officinalis^  etc. 

SPECIES   OF   SUGAR. 

1.  MUk-sngar.  1.  Milk-Sugar  (LeiCim) :  C,3H,oOjo+2aq.  b  found 
only  in  animal  milk,  and  cannot  yet  be  produced  arti- 
ficially from  starcb,  dextrine,  etc.,  although  experience  shows  that 
milk-sugar  is  greatly  increased  in  the  milk  by  taking  nourishment 
containing  amylum.     The  account  is  disputed  that  the  milk  of 
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bitches,  restricted  to  carnivorous  diet,  contains  no  milk-sugar. 
Crystallizes  in  white  quadrilateral  columns,  sharpened  with  two 
faces ;  hard,  grates  between  the  teeth,  is  dissolved  in  6  parts  cold 
water,  and  in  from  3  to  4  parts  of  boiling,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  tastes  less  sweet  than  the  other  sugar.  By  digestion  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  grape-sugar ;  on  the  con- 
trary, diastase  and  yeast  do  not  appear  to  cause  it  to  ferment ; 
however,  the  Baschkirs  and  Kalmucks  prepare  an  intoxicating 
drink  (kumis),  by  fermentation  of  mare's  milk.  We  obtain  milk- 
sugar,  by  evaporating  to  syrup-thickness  milk  freed  from  the 
butter  and  cheese,  the  so-called  whey. 

2.  Cane-Sugar  (Common  Suga,T) :  C„H,oO,o+aq.  2.  Cane-sugar. 
is  found  in  sugar-cane,  in  sugar-maple  {Acer  saccha- 

rinum),  and  in  other  species  of  maple,  in  the  red  beet,  and  in  the 
yellow,  in  several  palms,  in  the  nectar  of  flowers,  etc.,  generally, 
inclosed  in  the  cells  in  aqueous  solution,  with  protein  compounds  and 
salts.  Expressed  sugar-juice  soon  commences  fermentation  at  com- 
mon temperature,  because  its  protein  substances  change  into  fer- 
ment. Hence,  in  its  production,  care  must  be  taken  soon  to  remove 
these  protein  substances,  which  is  done  by  boiling  up  the  juice  with 
l-6th  per  cent,  lime,  straining  and  evaporating.  The  first  crystals 
(muscovado)  are  purified  by  solution  in  water,  treatment  with  ani- 
mal charcoal  and  recrystallization,  whereby,  however,  one  part  of 
the  sugar  is  converted  into  uncrystallizable  sugar,  especially  if 
the  evaporation  be  carried  forward  at  a  high  temperature.  By 
slow  evaporation  of  the  pure  sugar  solution  we  obtain  large,  regu- 
lar, well-formed  crystals  rock-candy) ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
crystallization  be  interrupted  by  stirring,  we  obtain  aggregated 
small  white  crystals  (loaf  sugar).  Sugar  is  dissolved  in  almost 
all  proportions  in  water  (syrup),  and  is  also  dissolved,  abundantly, 
by  alcohol,  proportionate  to  the  water  it  contains.  Of  all  sugars, 
the  cane  species  is  the  sweetest;  it  is  unchangeable  in  the  air,  and 
phosphoresces  strongly  when  rubbed.  In  the  heat,  a  solution  of 
sugar  is,  by  degrees,  converted  into  uncrystallizable  sugar,  and  in 
proportion  as  this  occurs,  the  power  of  rotation  of  polarized  light 
diminishes.  In  the  presence  of  alkalies  this  change  takes  place 
slowly ;  on  the  contrary,  very  quickly  under  co-operation  of  acids. 
If  the  change  has  taken  place,  and  the  action  continues,  we  ob- 
tain glucinic  acid,  humin  substances,  etc.  If  yeast  be  added  to  a 
solution  of  cane-sugar,  fermentation  soon  commences,  but  previ- 
ously the  cane-sugar  is  converted  into  grape  and  uncrystallizable 
sugar.  Cane-sugar  melts  at  160^,  and  stiffens  to  a  translucent, 
uncrystallizable  mass  (barley  sugar) ;  at  a  high  temperature  it 
assumes  a  brown  color  (caramel). 

3.  Fruit-Sugar:     CJ3L^fiu+^  aq-   }^    ^^^J^^    '^^  8.  Fruit-sugar. 

sweet  fruits  with  grape-sugar.     Honey  is  a  mixture 

of  fruit-sugar  and  grape-sugar.    Fruit-sugar  appears  also  to  be 
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formed  by  the  action  of  acids  upon  other  sugars.  It  does  not 
crystallize,  tastes  very  sweet,  is  easily  soluble  m  water  and  aloo- 
hoi,  loses  its  water  entirely  upon  the  water-bath.  It  absorbs  water 
again  in  the  air,  and  is  said  thus  to  be  converted  into  grape-sugar. 
By  the  conyersion  of  dextrine  into  grape-sugar,  there  is  said  to 
be  formed,  as  middle  member,  uncrystallizsuble  sugar,  Dextrin- 
Sugar. 

4. Grape-sugar.      *.  Grape-Sugar  (Starch  Sugar,  Granular  Sugar): 

Gi2^i%0^+2  aq.     Sweet  fruit,  as  grapes,  cherries, 

Slums,  figs,  etc.,  also  noney,  contain  fruit-sugar  and  gripe-sugar. 
!he  separation  of  these  is  accomplished  by  alcohol,  in  which 
grape-sugar  is  not  easily  soluble.  In  the  liyer  of  different  ani- 
mals grape-sugar  has  also  been  found.  If  we  digest  starch  (or 
dextrine,  gum,  cellulose),  with  5  to  6  parts  water  and  2  to  3  parts 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  entirely  converted  into  grape-sugar ;  if  the 
acid  be  removed  by  baryta,  and  the  clear  solution  evaporated,  we 
obtain  the  sugar  in  crystals.  Diastase  produces  the  same  effect 
In  diabetes  mellitUB  (saccharine  urine),  starch,  cane-sugar,  gum, 
etc.,  are  converted  into  grape-sugar;  this  change  commences 
even  in  the  stomach  ;  the  grape-sugar  is  excreted  in  the  urine; 
however,  in  many  cases,  crystallizable  sugar  is  not  formed.  Pare 
grape-sugar  is  white,  inodorous,  grates  between  the  teeth,  is  easily 
pulverized,  tastes  less  sweet  than  cane-sugar,  and  crystallizes 
cauliflower-like,  and  in  rhomboidal  prisms.  It  is  dissolved  in 
1  1-3  parts  cold  water,  and  in  every  proportion  in  boiling ;  inso- 
luble in  absolute  alcohol,  soluble  in  aqueous ;  at  70^  it  becomes 
soft,  and  at  100^  it  resembles  a  thick  syrup ;  if  a  long  time  ex- 

fosed  to  this  temperature  it  loses  2  atoms  water  of  crystallizatioD. 
t  is,  like  fruit-sugar,  directly  fermentable.  With  chloride  of 
Bodiuniy  grape-sugar  gives  a  colorless,  rather  hard  combination, 
consisting  of  NCI ■f2(C„H,30„)-f-2aq.,  which  crystallizes  in  large, 
regular,  hexagonal,  double  pyramids. 

5.  inosit  ^'  -^^^^^^*     In  muscle,  a  sugar  is  found  which 

quite  agrees  with  grape-sugar,  but  in  crystallized 
state  contains  two  atoms  more  water. 

• 

Second   Group, 
PECTIN-SUBSTANCES. 

.  The  pectin-substances  are  allied  to  the  carbohy- 

properticB^^       drates  in  respect  to  their  diflusion  ;  they  are  found  m 

almost  all  plants,  especially  in  the  fleshy  fruits  of  the 
Pomacesey  in  very  many  roots,  etc.  They  are  not  crystallizable ; 
insoluble  in  alcohol ;  some  are  soluble,  and  some  are  insoluble  in 
water ;  all  possess  the  capability  to  form  jellies  with  water ;  are 
in  part  neutral,  in  part  acid.  The  original  material  from 
which  the  peclin-substances  arise,  pectose^  is  a  body  wholly  inso- 
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Inble  in  water.  It  is  coDTert«d  into  the  other  pectin-substances 
by  a  ferment,  pectaae,  occurring  in  fraits,  as  veil  as  b;  boiling 
with  water  and  dilute  acids.  The;  behave  indifferent  toward  po- 
larized light,  and  are  not  susceptible  of  being  changed  to  sugar. 
Iodine  does  not  act  upon  them.  The  constitution  of  pectose  ia 
nnknown,  because  it  cannot  be  separated  ft-om  cellulose,  without 
auflering  a  change.  The  constitution  of  the  other  pectin^sub- 
BtaDces  and  their  compounds  with  oxide  of  lead,  may  be  eipressed 
by  th.e  following  empirical  formulse : — 

Pectose  {?),  PbO. 

P:«;ectin,    ?c:HX+8Hb}c«^«<^-^HOJ>bO.    10     p.o. 

Metapeotin,   S C^IT,,0„,6HO,2PbO.  19     p.  c. 

Pectosic  acid,  C^^0.+3H0....C„[I„O„,  H0,2PbO.  33.4  p.  o. 
Pectic  "  C^0„+2H0....C„ir^0^,  2PbO.  83.8  p.  c. 
Parapeotic  "  C^J)^  +  2R0....GJl,fij^,  2PbO.  40.8  p.  c. 

Metapectic  "  C,  H,  0^  4-2HO....C5 11,0^ ,  2PbO.  67.2  p.  c. 

If  we  commence  at  metapestic  aoid,  the  other  pectin-subBtancea 
appear  as  polymeric  compounds  of  that  aoid.  Probably  pectose 
baa  a  still  higher  constitution  than  peotin.  Tho  changes  which 
take  place  in  the.  conrersions,  consist,  then,  in  a  division  into 
lower  combinations  of  equal  absolute  constitution. 

JPeetaie  (Pectin  Ferment):  is  obtained,  if  expressd  pectaae 
carrot-juice  be  precipitated  by  alcohol.     The  pectaee 
soluble  in  water,  is  converted  into  an  insoluble  state  by  sloohol, 
without  losing  its  action  as  ferment 

Pectose  is  found  only  in  quite  nnripa  fruit  with  p^ctoM 
organic  acids  (citric  and  malic^  and  pectase. 

Pectin  occurs  in  fruits,  which  approach  maturity;  pocUn, 
.  it  arises  without  doubt  from  pectose  under  the  united 
action  of  pectase,  boat  and  the  acids  occurring  in  unripe  fruita. 
If  we  boil  a  crushed  apple  a  short  time,  we  obtain  a  gelatinous 
mass  of  pectin.  In  order  to  obtain  it  pure,  apples  or  pears  are 
expressed  in  the  cold,  the  obtained  juioe  filtered,  the  lime  precipi- 
tated by  oxalic  acid,  and  the  albnmen  by  tannin.  We  filter  again, 
and  precipitate  the  pectin  by  alcohol.  Pectin  is  also  obtained 
when  ground  beets  are  heated,  or  treated  with  dilute  acid.  The 
gelatinous  mass  is  washed  with  alcohol,  then  dissolved  in  cold  wa- 
ter, and  the  pectin  again  precipitated  by  alcohol.  White ;  soluble 
hi  water;  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion in  long  threads,  and  from  the  dilute  in  the  form  of  a  jelly. 
Does  not  react  acid,  and  gives  no  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
sugar  of  lead.  Alkaline  bases  with  pectin  immediately  give  pei>- 
tic  acid  salts ;  under  the  influence  of  pectase,  it  is  converted  into 
pectosic  acid ;  dilute  acids  convert  it  into  pectic  acid ;  by  boiling 
vith  water,  we  obtain  netapectiii. 
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Parapectin.  Parapectifi.    We  boil  for  a  few  hours  a  solution 

of  pectin,  and  precipitate  the  parapectin  by  alcohol. 
Exactly  resembles  pectin ;  reacts  neutral;  gives  a  precipitate  with 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead;  loses  2  atoms  water  at  140^. 
Metapectin.  Metapectin  is  found  in  the  over-ripe  fruits,  and  is 

formed  by  boiling  parapectin  with  a  dilute  acid. 
Resembles  pectin,  but  reacts  slightly  acid,  and  gives  a  precipitate 
with  chloride  of  barium,  which  is  not  the  case  with  pectin  and 
parapectin;  in  like  manner  it  loses  2  atoms  water  at  140^.  If 
metapectin  be  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain,. upon  the 
addition  of  alcohol,  a  precipitate  which  contains  hydrochloric  acid. 
Pectosio  acid.         Pectosic  Add.    We  obtain  this  acid  by  the  action 

of  pectase  upon  a  solution  of  pectin,  likewise  by  the 
action  of  a  cold  dilute  alkaline  solution  upon  the  same ;  from  the 
alkaline  fluid,  acids  precipitate  the  pectosic  acid  gelatinous;  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  boiling. 
Pectio  acid.  Pectic  Add  is  very  easily  formed  if  pectosic  acid 

be  boiled  with  water,  also  by  the  action  of  acids,  or 
an  excess  of  alkaline  bases  upon  pectin.  We  generally  obtain 
the  acid  by  boiling  expressed  beet-juice  with  a  solution  of  pure 
potassa ;  we  filter,  precipitate  the  acid  with  chloride  of  calcium, 
decompose  the  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  wash  the 
deposited  pectic  acid  with  watel*.  Insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling.  But  if  we  boil  pectic  acid  a  long  time  with 
water,  it  is  completely  dissolved  under  the  formation  of  parapec- 
tic  acid.  It  is  gelatinous,  and  gives,  with  alkalies,  easily  soluble, 
uncrystallizable  compounds.  If  an  excess  of  base  be  present,  the 
pectic  acid  is  soon  changed  into  metapectic  acid.  The  warm 
solution  of  the  neutral  alkali  salt  gelatinizes  by  cooling  ;  with  the 
earthy  and  metallic  salts  it  gives  gelatinous  precipitates.  By  the 
action  of  dilute  nitric  add  upon  woody  fibre^  we  obtain  an  acid 
which  has  the  greatest  similarity  to  pectic  acid,  with  which  it 
seems  to  be  identical. 

Parapectic  Parapectic  Add  is  formed  by  boiling  pectic  acid 

acid.  with  water ;  the  pectic  acid  salts  at  150^,  and  by 

boiling  with  water,  are  converted  into  parapectates. 
Easily  soluble  in  water,  reacts  strongly  acid.  The  alkali  salts  are 
soluble ;  with  baryta  water,  in  excess,  an  insoluble  compound  arises. 
Metapectic  Add.  Its  production  is  already  given ;  it  is  best 
obtained  if  pectic  acid  be  boiled  several  days  with  water ;  para- 
pectic acid  is  very  soon  converted  into  metapectic  acid.  Solu- 
ble in  water,  and  with  all  bases  gives  salts  soluble  in  water ;  by 
excess  of  base,  the  salts  assume  a  yellow  color  in  the  air.  Is 
found  in  over-ripe  fruit. 

Pyropeotic  Pyropectic  Add:  Cj^HgO^,  is  formed  with  carbonic 

aoid.  acid  and  water,  if  pectin  or  metapectin  be  exposed 

to  a  temperature  of  200^.  Black,  insoluble  in  water, 
forms,  with  the  alkalies,  uncrystallizable  combinations. 
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As  IS  well  known,  many  fruits  ripen  afterwards  if  Ripening  of 
taken  unripe  from  the  tree.  As  remarked,  only  fruit 
pectose  occurs  in  the  unripe  fruit;  by  ripening, 
pectin  and  parapectin  arise,  and  by  over-ripening,  metapeotinio 
acid  is  formed,  which  may  contribute  to  the  changing  of  starch 
into  sugar.  The  change,  therefore,  in  the  consistence  of  the 
fruit,  depends  not  upon  cellulose,  but  upon  pectose.  The  unripe, 
green  fruit  emits  oxygen  in  the  light ;  by  ripening,  the  green 
coloring-matter  vanishes,  and  now  an  emission  of  carbonic  acid 
takes  place  by  day.  If  we  spread  air-tight  varnish  over  unripe 
fruit,  the  ripening  is  prevented,  because,  without  doubt,  the  ex- 
change of  gases  cannot  now  take  place.  In  proportion  as  the 
pectose  changes,  sugar  is  produced ;  pectose,  however,  is  not 
converted  into  sugar.  The  latter  arises,  probably,  by  the  action 
of  the  acids  present  upon  starch  and  vegetable  gluten.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  ripening  progresses,  the  acids  are  saturated  with 
bases,  as  with  potassa  and  lime. 


2.  Nitrogenous  Combinations. 

To  the  nitrogenous  compounds  belong : — 

a.  The  Protein- Substances. 

6.   The  MembraneSy  giving  O-lue  and  Chondriny  and 

c.  The  Animal  Coloring  Matters. 

The  most  important  combinations,  of  which  the  organic  struc- 
ture of  the  animal  organism  consists,  and  which  form  the  princi- 
pal mass  of  animal  bodies,  are  protein  substances,  and  the  mem- 
branes giving  glue  and  chondrin.  The  latter  are  insoluble  in  water, 
but  if  they  are  a  long  time  boiled  with  water  entire  solution  fol- 
lows, and,  by  cooling,  the  entire  solution  stiffens  to  a  jelly  (glue) ; 
by  this  conversion  into  glue  the  membraiTes  appear  to  suffer  no 
change  in  their  constitution,  and  the  change  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  starch  into  the  like  constituted  dextrin.  The  protein-substances, 
on  the  contrary,  are  quite  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  ;  they 
form,  in  part,  substances  soluble  in  water,  but  which  do  not 
gelatinize  by  cooling. 


First  Group* 
PROTEIN-SUBSTANCES. 

Organic  combinations,  which  are  classed  with  the  Constitution  of 
protein  compounds,  are  found  not  alone  in  the  ani-  ^J^P/er^-"^^ 
mal  organism,  but  also  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; 
and  it  has  been  already  remarked,  in  the  General  Part,  that  all 
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materials  which  are  necessary  to  the  nourishment  of  animal 
bodies,  and  from  which  animal  structures  are  produced,  occur 
in  organized  form  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  it  is  not  yet 
strictly  proved  that  the  vegetable  compounds  are  perfectly  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Physically,  this  is  de- 
cidedly not  the  case ;  the  animal  substances  appear  to  be  richer, 
also,  in  oxygen,  than  the  vegetable.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  constitution  of  the  substances  belonging  to  the  protein  com- 
binations is  the  same,  and  the  numerous  analyses  presented  have 
not  been  able  to  determine  the  question  because  of  the  fact,  that, 
as  yet,  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  the  above-men- 
tioned substances,  and  very  often  the  elementary,  analyses  have 
been  undertaken  with  mixed  materials.  Nevertheless,  these  sub- 
stances present,  in  a  chemical  view,  so  many  common  relations, 
that  they,  like  the  carbohydrates,  may  be  considered  a  distinct 
class  of  organic  compounds.  Besides  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  and  a  few  salts,  the  protein  combinations  contain,  also, 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  In  what  form  these 
elements  therein  appear,  whether  as  elements  united  directly  with 
the  other  elements,  or  not  so  united,  is,  likewise,  not  yet  ascer- 
Protein.  tained.     If  we  dissolve  the  protein  substances  in 

potash  lye  by  gentle  heat,  and  cautiously  saturate 
the  solution  with  acetic  acid,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  is  produced, 
whose  proportions  are  the  same,  whether  we  have  used  one  or 
another  of  the  protein  substances  for  the  research,  and  in  the 
solution  is  found  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  traces  of  hypophos- 
phite  of  potash.  This  behavior  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  in 
all  protein  substances  consisting  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  a  common  body  exists,  to  which  we  have  given  the 
name  Protein  (from  ft^t%v<a — /  take  the  fir$t  plaee\  and  we  seek 
to  explain  the  difference  in  the  protein  compounds,  by  considering 
them  as  combinations  of  protein  with  different  quantities  of  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur.  From  the  elementary  analyses  of  protein, 
we  calculate  the  following  formula :  ^n^^T3.^0^^  with  which  1 
and  2  atoms  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  believed  to  occur  in 
the  protein  combinations.  Tet,  since  it  is  proved  that  protein  is 
not  a  non-sulphurous  substance,  this  opinion  can  no  longer  be 
sustained,  and  whilst  people  cannot  divest  themselves  of  the  idea 
of  a  protein^  in  order  to  maintain  this  idea,  they  arrive  at  other 
strange  and  truly  novel  opinions.  They  now  suppose  various 
compounds  of  protein ;  a  few  of  these  are  said  to  consist  of  pro- 
tein +NH3S,  and  NH^P;  others  are  said  to  be  constituted  of 
hyposulphurous  acid  and  protein,  e.  g. 

Albumen,.  .  .  .  20(C3,H^,O,o+2HO)+8(NH,S)+NHJ*. 
Fibrin, 6(C3,H^,0^-h2HO)+    NH;S +NH^. 

^Sff.S^^^  6(C«H^Ai+2HO).hSA. 
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If  we  dissolve  fibrin  in  dilute  potash  lye,  and  precipitate  with 
acetic  acid,  the  precipitate  is  said  to  be  fibrofibrin  (Faserstoff- 
fibrin).  As  an  especial  fundamental  compound,  as  little  can  be 
said  of  protein  matter  in  the  sense  of  protein^  as  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates. Since  these  latter  must  be  considered  as  different  com- 
pounds,  notwithstanding  their  similarity  of  constitution,  and  as 
starch  is  not  dextrine,  and  dextrine  is  not  sugar,  with  like  reason- 
ing albumen  is  not  fibrin,  and  casein  is  not  legumin.  The  protein 
compounds,  even  if  their  similar  constitution  shall  be  hereafter 
more  certainly  proved  to  differ  physically,  must  be  viewed  as  ac- 
cordant with  each  other  in  the  common  chemical  relations.  It  has 
already* been  shown  in  reference  to  the  carbohydrates  that  rational 
formulse  could  not  be  determined.  That,  on  the  contrary,  the  em- 
pirical formulse,  from  several  fixed  compounds  which  they  form, 
may  be  ascertained  with  much  probability.  With  the  protein- 
substances,  it  is  as  yet  clearly  impossible  to  determine  even  an 
empirical  formula  with  but  an  approximation  to  correctness,  not 
alone  on  account  of  the  difficulty  mentioned,  of  obtaining  them  in 
a  pure  form,  but  also  on  account  of  the  want  of  positive  com- 
pounds of  the  same,  and  because  of  the  ease  with  which  they  de- 
compose. From  the  analytical  results  presented,  the  most  differ- 
ent formulae  may  be  calculated  with  equal  probability.  There  are, 
indeed,  compounds  of  higher  order,  whose  proximate  and  remote 
constituents  unite  but  slightly  with  each  other,  hence  their  great 
inclination  to  decomposition,  and  to  fall  into  compounds  of  a  lower 
order.  Many  of  the  phenomena  of  decomposition  make  it  in  a 
certain  degree  probable  that  they  produce  compounds  of  the  car- 
bohydrates with  nitrogenous  bodies.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  in  respect  to  these  bodies,  we  must  abandon  every 
formula  by  which  their  atomic  constitution  is  said  to  be  expressed. 
Generally,  they  contain  in  100  parts:  55.16  carbon,  7.05  hydro- 
gen, 21.81  oxygen,  15.96  nitrogen,  with  }  to  1  per  cent,  sulphur 
and  phosphoruff  in  an  unknown  form. 

The  protein  compounds  do  not  possess  the  pro-  commoii  chemi- 
perty  of  crystallising;  they  are  tasteless  and  in-  oai  properties  of 
odorous ;  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  part  ^^  protein-sub- 
aoluble  in  water.     If  dried  in  gentle  heat,  they  ■**^**- 
appear  brittle  and  transparent.    When  moist  and  fresh,  they  are 
often  gelatinous,  and  tnen  contain  a  great  quantity  of  water. 
They  are  known  in  two  modifications — ^in  the  fresh 
state,  and  in  the  coagulated.     Heat,  boiling  water,  ^f  ^toin-sub- 
alcohol,  and  mineral  acids,  conduct  them  from  the  stances. 
fresh  into  the  coagulated  modification ;  in  the  latter, 
the  compounds  are  insoluble  in  water,  more  permanetkt,  and  less 
subject  to  spontaneous  decomposition.    None  of  them  are  volatile, 
29 
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and,  by  dry  distillation,  they  give  the  products  men- 
heat^°'  ^       tioned  page  60.  For  the  phenomena  which  were  ob- 
served in  the  putrefaction  of  protein-matter,  as  well 
as   the  conditions  under  which  these  occur,  9ee  page  52.     As 

products  of  putrefaction,  may  be  mentioned  the  car- 
putrefe^tion.      bonate,   acetate,   butyrate,   valerianate,    capronate, 

etc.,  of  ammonia;  also  leucin,  ty rosin,  etc. 
If  the  protein-substances  be  long  boiled  with  wa- 

boiifng^'with      *®^>  ^^®^®  ^^  formed  some  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
water.  various  substances  soluble  in  water,  whilst  the  re- 

maining undissolved  part  may  be  at  last  ground  to 
powder.  Hence  oxygen  must  be  absorbed,  and,  according  to  the 
theory  of  protein,  it  must  be  more  highly  oxidized,  forming  bioxide 
and  trioxide  of  protein. 

When  heated  a  long  time  with  peroxide  of  manges 
03dcUj^g  ^  ^^^^9  ^^^  dilute  sulphuric  or  chromic  acid^  the  protein- 
bodies,  substances  give  all  the  acids  of  the  formyl  series  up 

to  caprylic  acid,  as  well  as  the  nitryls  of  the  same, 
particularly  nitrovaleryl,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  benzoic  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  If  they  are  heated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid^ 
they  become  je\\oYf'-^{xanthoproteinic  acid).  A  solution  of  nitroui 
acidj  in  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury ^  imparts  an  intense  red 
color  to  the  protein  compounds. 

If  into  a  solution  of  protein-substances  chlorine 
Behavior  to  ^0  conducted,  white  flakes,  containing  chlorine,  are 
hyikochloric  formed.  Q^ese  are  said  to  consist  of  protein-sub- 
acid,  stances  and  chlorous  acid.     These  compounds  must 

give  trioxyprotein  by  the  action  of  ammonia.  By 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acidj  the-  protein-substances,  when 
gently  heated  in  the  air,  are  colored  intensely  blue,  and  in  part 
dissolved  with  blue  color;  howdver,  only  under  decomposition. 

Acetic  and  a  few  other  organic  acids^  likewise  com- 
aclds!^^'^  ^       ^^^  pf^osphoric  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolve 

the  protein  compounds  without  decomposition,  both 
in  their  soluble  and  in  their  insoluble  modification.  Ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  produces  a  white  precipitate  in  the  soluticm,  and/er- 
ricyanide  of  potassium  a  lemon-yellow  one;  both  of  these  dissolve 
in  potassa,  under  production  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

In  concentrated  mineral  acids  the  protein-substances  are  inso- 
luble. They  swell  gelatinous  in  the  acids  with  which  they  com- 
bine. These  compounds  are  insoluble  in  acidulated  water ;  wh^ 
perfectly  washed,  on  the  contrary,  they  easily  dissolve  in  pure 
water;  but  there  probably  exist  no  definite  compounds  with  acids. 
If  we  let  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid  act  a  long  time  upon  them, 
they  are  decomposed  under  production  of  leucin,  tyrosin,  and 
humus-like  substances.  All  protein  combinations  are  precipitated 
by  tannin  from  their  solution. 
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Solutions  of  pure  alkalies  completely  dissolve  the  . 

Erotein  compounds,  particularly  in  the  heat;  acids,  bMea^^'*^ 
owever,  as  already  refnarked,  again  precipitate 
them  no  longer  unchanged  from  their  solutions.  If  ve  mix  them 
with  alcohol,  precipitates  are  formed,  which  are  alkaline.  By 
heating  the  solution,  it  evolves  ammonia.  If  we  boil  the  proteiti 
compounds  a  long  time  with  concentrated  potash  lye,  complete 
decomposition  takes  place  under  evolution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia and  production  of  leucin,  glycocoll,  and  different  acids.  If 
to  a  solution  of  protein-substances  in  acetic  acid  we  bring  differ- 
ent metallic  salts,  precipitates  are  formed  consisting  of  metallic 
oxide  and  protein-substance. 

If  to  a  solution  of  albumen  we  add  a  solution  of  . 

metallic  salts,  as  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  galt^^^' 
bichloride  of  mercury,  etc.,  precipitates  are  formed, 
which  consist  of  albumen-metaloxyd  and  of  the  compound  of  al- 
bumen with  the  acids.     The  latter  can  be  removed  with  water, 
whilst  the  albumen-metaloxyd  remains  undissolved.     (Use  of  pro- 
tein-substances, as  albumen  and  casein  in  metallic  poisoning.) 

PROTEIN  COMBINATIONS  OF  THE  TEGBTABLB  KINGDOM. 

1.  Legumin  is  found,  in  common  with  starch,  in  j  Legumin. 
the  leguminous  plants,  as  the  bean,  the  pea,  and  the 

lintel.  By  soaking  these,  legumin  is  dissolved  and  is  precipitated 
from  the  solution  by  acetic  acid  and  purified  by  washing  with  al- 
cohol. Freshly  precipitated,  it  appears  in  white  flakes  of  mother- 
of-pearl  lustre ;  dried,  it  possesses  a  yellow  color,  and  is  easily 
ground.  The  aqueous  solution  is  coagulated  like  albumen;  acetic 
and  phosphoric  acid  precipitate  it  from  the  solution,  but  it  easily 
dissolves  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  Rennet  also  causes  it  to  coagu- 
late. Gives  no  soluble  compound  with  carbonate  of  baryta.  In  the 
seeds  which  afford  oilj  a  nitrogenous  body  is  found,  which  appears 
to  be  identical  with  legumin.  In  them  is  found  still  another  nitro- 
genous substance,  whicn  is  called  emulsiuj  or  synap- 
tasej  but  varies  from  the  protein-substances  in  consti-  ^^^ 
tution;  under  its  action  amy edalin  decomposes  into  hydrocyanic 
acid,  oil  of  bitter-almonds  and  sugar,  and  salacin  into  sugar  and 
salagenin  (p.  56).  A  quite  similar  body  is  myrosinj  Myroam. 
which  occurs  in  black  mustard  (p.  428). 

2.  Vegetable  Gluten.    If  meal  of  the  grains  be 
kneaded  in  a  linen  cloth  with  water,  until  the  latter  |i J^       ® 
takes  up  no  more  starch,  there  remains  in  the  cloth  a 

gray,  elastic,  tasteless  mass,  which  consists  of  coagulated  albumen 
and  vegetable  gluten.  The  latter  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
i^nd  is  precipitated  in  flakes  during  the  cooling;  thereby  vegetable 
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gluten  differs  from  the  other  protein  compounds.  In  moist  condi- 
tion it  has  a  yellow  color,  may  be  drawn  out  between  the  fingers, 
is  adhesive,  tasteless,  and  causes  meal,  when  stirred  with  cold 
water,  to  give  a  paste.  Dried,  it  is  yellowish,  transparent,  horn- 
like, and  pulverizable.  Insoluble  in  water. 
8.  Vegetable  ^'   Vegetable  Albumen  appears  not  to  be  different 

aibumen.  from  animal  albumen.     Is  found  in  almost  all  vege- 

table juices ;  if  these  are  heated  to  boiling  it  is  co- 
agulated. Also  in  the  yedit  cells  is  found,  dissolved,  a  protein 
compound,  which  is,  probably,  albumen. 


PROTEIN  COMBINATIONS  OF  THB  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

1.  Soluble  albu-      ^'  -^^J^^'wen  is  much  diffused  in  the  animal  body, 
men.  It  is  the  principal  constituent  of  blood,  is  found  in 

eggs  of  birds,  of  lizards,  of  fish,  in  lymph,  in  chyle, 
in  diffierent  serous  secretions,  as  in  pus,  in  the  dropsical,  and  many 
other  pathological  fluids,  mostly  in  combination  with  soda.  If 
blood  be  left  at  rest,  it  separates  into  the  coagulum  and  the  serum. 
The  latter  is  a  solution  of  different  salts  and  of  albumen-soda  in 
water.  If  the  serum  be  evaporated  at  the  temperature  of  50^, 
and  the  dry  residue  washed  out  with  ether  and  alcohol,  there 
remains  an  amber-yellow  mass,  which  is  mostly  dissolved  in  water; 
the  solution  contains  most  all  salts,  besides  a  portion  of  albumen ; 
the  residue  is  nearly  pure  albumen,  which  is  soluble,  of  course,  in 
pure  water.  In  dry  condition  it  is  pulverizable,  and  may  be  heated 
to  100^,  without  losing  its  solubility.  The  solution  coagulates 
completely  at  68^^  Alcohol,  creosote,  and  acids  (except  acetic), 
cause  it  to  coagulate.  Rennet  is  without  action. 
Coagulated.  Coagulated  Albumen.    We  obtain  coagatated  al- 

bumen pure,  if  we  precipitate  a  solution  of  albumen 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolve  the  precipitate  after  washing  in 
pure  water,  repreeipitate  the  albumen  by  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  extract  it  by  alcohol  and  ether.  It  shows  all  the  properties 
above  mentioned.  If  we  dissolve  coagulated  albumen  in  dilate 
potash  lye,  digest  the  solution  some  time  at  60^  to  70^,  and  then 
precipitate  with  acetic  acid,  we  obtain  a  snow-white,  flocculent 
precipitate,  which  contains  less  sulphur  than  common  albumen ; 
the  sulphur  can  no  longer  be  detected  by  the  ordinary  reagents. 
If  it  be  fused  with  caustic  alkalies,  however,  it  forms  sulphide 
of  potassium.  The  albumen  thus  obtained  is  said  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  protein  with  S^O,. 

2.  Fibrin.  2.  Fibrin.    Fibrin  is  found  dissolved  in  the  Wood 

during  its  circulation,  in  chyle,  in  lymph.  In  coag- 
ulated state  it  forms  the  principal  constituent  of  the  muscles.  If 
the  blood  be  withdrawn  from  the  living  body,  the  fibrin  separates, 
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at  first,  in  fine  threads,  which  soon  contract  to  a  coherent,  elastic 
mass,  in  which  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  consists.  The  cras- 
samentum  which  forms  when  blood  is  left  at  rest,  is  fibrin,  which 
the  blood-corpnscles  inclose,  pervaded  by  serum.  The  coagula- 
tion of  dissolved  fibrin  is  accelerated  by  exposure  to  the  air.  By 
the  addition  of  the  alkali  salts,  as  well  as  by  shaking  with  car- 
bonic acid,  the  process  is  retarded. 

Coagulated   Fibrin.     It  is  obtained,  if  freshly-  coagulated 
drawn  blood  be  gently  stirred  with  a  twirling  stick,  fibrin. 
The  fibrin  which  adheres  to  the  stick  is  washed  with 
distilled  water  until  it  appears  white.     In  moist  condition  it  pos- 
sesses the  capability  of  rapidly  decomposing  deutoxide  of  hydro- 
gen.    Dried,  it  appears  as  a  yellowish,  opaque,  hard,  brittle, 
tasteless,  and  inodorous  mass ;  in  water  it  swells  up,  and  again 
acquires  its  former  properties.     In  fresh  condition  it  is  easily  dis- 
solved in  acetic  acid  and  in  alkalies,  and  very  soon  commences  to 
putrefy.     If  it  be  digested  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassa  (8 
parts  nitrate  of  potash  and  50  parts  water),  it  is  thus  completely 
dissolved ;   by   heating,   the  solution   coagulates  like   albumen- 
Other  alkali  salts  also  dissolve  fibrin.     Fibrin  is  richer  in  oxygen 
than  albumen.     If  we  bring,  spontaneously  coagulated  fibrin  a 
few  minutes  into  boiling  water,  it  assumes  all  the  p^^^  g^^,^ 
properties  of  albumen,  is  then  no  longer  soluble  in 
aqueous  nitrate  of  potash,  and  no  longer  possesses  the  capability 
to  decompose  deutoxide  of  hydrogen.    By  oxidation  with  perox- 
ide of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  fibrin  is  said  to  give  more 
butyric  acid  than  do  the  other  protein  compounds,  but  less  acetic 
and  benzoic  acid.     If  fibrin  be   dissolved  in  very  Bioxyprotein. 
dilute  potash  lye,  and  precipitated  with  acetic  acid, 
we  obtain  a  light  yellow  precipitate,  which  dries  to  a  brownish- 
green  resinous  mass.     This  is  pasty  in  warm  water,  and  may  then 
be  drawn  out  in  threads.     The  same  substance  is  said,  also,  to  be 
obtained  if  fibrin  be  a  long  time  boiled  in  water,  exposed  to  the 
air,  as  well  as  by  dissolving  hair  or  horn  in  potash  lye,  and  pre- 
cipitating by  acetic  acid.    This  body  is  the  so-called  fibrin-protein, 
or  bioxyprotein,  as  it  was  formerly  called ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  oxyprotein  with  S,0,. 

If  we  boil  fibrin,  albumen,  or  casein,  a  long  time  Trioxyprotein. 
with  water,  with  access  of  air,  evaporate  the  solu- 
tion, and  extract  the  residue  with  alcohol,  a  body  remains,  which, 
by  drying,  becomes  brittle,  is  dissolved  in  cold  water,  and  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution  by  mineral  acids,  and  by  metallic  salts, 
but  not  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  This  body  is  said  to  be 
still  richer  than  the  former  in  oxygen,  and  to  exhibit  a  combination 
of  oxidized  protein  with  NH^O-I-SHO,  therefore,  of  oxide  of 
ammonium  with  water  (?).  The  same  substance  must  also  be 
found  in  inflamed  blood,  m  pus  and  in  pathological  tumors ;  it  must 
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farther  be  obtained  by  decomposition  of  the  so-called  chlorite  of 
protein  with  ammonia.  If  we  dissolve  this  body  in  alkalies,  and 
precipitate  it  with  an  acid,  the  true  trioxyprotein  must  be  pre- 
cipitated. 

Viteiiin.  Vitellin.    If  we  stir  the  yolk  of  egg  with  water 

to  an  emulsion,  we  obtain,  after  the  fat  is  separated, 
a  solution  which,  at  75^,  coagulates  like  albumen,  but  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  copper  and  lead  salts.  The  coagulated  vitellin 
behaves  quite  like  coagulated  albumen,  but  contains  more  oxygen. 
8  Casein  ^*   ^<^^*^  (Caseum)  is  said  to  contain  no  phospho- 

rus, and  is  thereby  distinguished  from  the  other  pro- 
tein combinations.  It  is  the  protein  compound  of  animal  milk, 
and  is  known  in  a  soluble  modification,  and  in  an  insoluble.  Fresh 
milk  is  precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  washed  pre- 
cipitate is  dissolved  in  carbonate  of  soda.  The  solution  is  left 
standing,  at  20^,  until  the  fat  separates,  and  is  then  again  pre- 
cipitated by  an  acid.  From  the  precipitated  casein  the  adhering 
acid,  as  well  as  the  fat,  is  withdrawn  by  long  treatment,  first  with 
water,  then  with  alcohol  and  ether.  The  casein  thus  obtained 
exhibits,  after  drying,  a  transparent  amber-yellow  mass,  which  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  if  the  water  contains 
a  little  free  potassa.  This  alkaline  solution  does  not  coagulate 
by  heating ;  by  evaporation  upon  the  water-bath,  a  film  of  coagu- 
lated casein  rises  upon  the  surface.  From  the  solution  the  casein 
is  precipitated  by  acids,  even  by  acetic  acid,  without  perceptibly 
dissolving  in  excess,  but  it  is  easily  dissolved  in  oxalic  and  tartaric 
acid.  Gives,  not  with  potassa  alone,  but  also  with  lime  and  ba- , 
ryta,  combinations  soluble  in  water.  The  ash  of  casein  contains 
much  phosphate  of  potassa  and  of  lime. 

Coagulated  Coagulated   Casein  (Cheese).     If    a   solution  of 

casein.  casein,   or  fresh   milk,  be   gently  heated  with  the 

mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  young  calf, 
the  so-called  rennet,  the  casein  is  completely  coagulated,  and 
forms  a  coherent,  quivering  jelly.  One  part  rennet  is  sufficient 
to  coagulate  1800  parts  milk.  In  dry  condition,  coagulated  casein 
appears  as  a  transparent,  hard,  yellowish  mass,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  behaves  almost  exactly  like  coagulated  albumen.  It 
is  not  easily  soluble  in  acetic  acid  ;  by  heating  with  potash  lye  it 
evolves  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Fused  with  hydrate  of  potassa, 
we  obtain  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  valerianic  acid,  under  evolution  of 
hydrogen  gas. 

4.  Crystallin.  ^*    Crystallin   is   the  protein  compound   of  the 

crystalline  humor  of  the  eye.  In  order  to  obtain  it, 
the  crystalline  lens  is  washed  with  water,  ground,  and  then  mixed 
with  water  and  filtered.  The  solution  coagulates  like  albumen,  by 
heating,  and  generally  agrees  in  most  properties  with  a  solution  of 
the  latter  substance.    In  dry  condition  it  is  completely  white  and 
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pulverizable.  If  we  accurately  saturate  the  acetic  acid  solution 
with  ammonia  it  is  precipitated,  Crystallin  is  said  to  contain  no 
phosphorus.  In  the  red  blood  corpuscles  a  fluid  is  Globulin 
found  inclosed  which  consists  of  the  coloring  matter 
of  the  blood  and  a  protein  compound.  This  fluid  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  crystallin;  according  to  other  accounts,  it  is  a 
special  protein  combination,  which  has  been  called  globulin. 

6.    fforn- Tissues.      To   the   ham-tissues   belong  Horn  structure 
hair,  nails,  horn,  claws,  and  farther,  the  epidermis 
and  epithelium.     These  substances  dissolve  completely  by  boiling 
with  potash ;   upon  the  addition  of  acids  a  lively  evolution  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid  follows  ;  hair  contains  5  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

Fibroin:    NgC-jgHj^O^ (?).      We    obtain  this  sub- 
stance if  raw  silk  or  gossamer  be  successively  boiled  Appendix  to  the 
in  alcohol,  water,  and  acetic  acid,  and  the  residue  po^ja.^^"*' 
again  boiled  with  water  until  it  no  longer  reacts  acid. 
It  is  white,  elastic,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid ;  it  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  from 
its  solution  by  tannin.     Soluble  in  strong  potassa  solution,  and 
again  precipitable,  unchanged,  by  dilution  with  water.     The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  sponge  is  said  to  be  a  combination  of  fibroin 
with  iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 

Chitin :  Nfl,33946'6oHfi,5oO^,8g,  is  the  horny  sub-  q^^^^ 
stance  of  the  articulata ;  it  is  obtained  if  the  sheath, 
wings,  and  shields  of  the  beetle,  the  shell  of  the  crab^  of  the  lob- 
ster, spider,  etc.,  be  successively  extracted  with  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  dilute  potassa  solution.  It  is  white,  and  of  the  form 
of  the  original  tissue.  Is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  and  in  nitric 
acid  without  change  of  color.  Drenched  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  it  swells  up  and  liquefies  without  blackening.  Insoluble  in 
concentrated  potassa  solution. 


Second  Group, 

TISSUES  AFFORDING  GLUE  AND  CHONDRIN. 
OLUB  AND  CHONDRIN. 

The  tissues  which  furnish  glue  and  chondrin  are 
found  only  in  animal  bodies.     To  thf  se  belong  all  gl^l^^^on- 
parts  of  the  animal  organism  formed  of  ligamentous  drin. 
tissue,  as  the  tendons,  ligaments,  fasciee,  the  fibrous 
tissue,  the  true  skin,  the  cartilaginous  tissue,  and,  in  part,  the 
elastic  tissues.     These  substances  are  insoluble  in  water.      The 
ligamentous  tissue  swells  up  in  acetic  acid;  the  cartilaginous  tissue, 
as  well  as  the  fibres  of  the  elastic  tissues,  do  not  change  in  acetic 
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Leather.  ^^^^'   ^^  moist  condition  these  bodies  easily  putrefy. 

If  the  tissues  from  which  glue  is  obtained  are 
brought  into  a  solution  of  tannin,  they  absorb  the  latter  com* 
pletely,  and  give  therewith  a  coherent  compound — leather,  which 
resists  putrefaction  and  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water.  Leather 
is  obtained  if  the  fresh,  carefully  cleaned,  animal  skins  be  brought 
in  contact  with  bodies  containing  tannin  under  exclusion  of  air. 

If  the  aboYC-mentioned  substances  be  boiled  a  long  time  with 
water,  they  are  dissolved,  and  change  into  glue,  which,  howeyer, 
possesses  different  properties,  according  to  the  substance  from 
which  it  is  obtained.  That  procured  from  ligamentous  tissue  and 
from  the  cartilaginous  basis  of  bones,  is  ordinary  glue^  and  that 
from  permanent  cartilage,  with  the  exception  of  the  slue  from 
fibrous  cartilage,  is  called  ehondrin.  It  differs  from  the  protein 
substances  in  this,  that  it  is  not  precipitated  by  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  from  the  acetic  acid  solution ;  assumes  no  blue  color  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  no  yellow  by  nitric  acid.  Bat  if  it  be 
treated  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or 
with  chromic  acid,  it  thus  gives  the  same  products  as  protein  sub< 
stances ;  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  hy- 
drate of  potassa,  and  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid. 
1.  Glue.  i*  ^'^^  (Bone  Glue):  NjC^Hj^O,  (?):  is  obtained 

very  pure,  if  from  the  cleansed  bone  the  phosphate 
of  lime  be  withdrawn  by  digestion  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
and  the  cartilaginous  substance,  which  remains  after  the  requisite 
washing  be  changed  into  glue  by  boiling  with  water.  The  obtained 
solution  is  so  far  evaporated  that  it  stiffens  by  cooling.  The  jelly 
is  then  cut  in  thin  slices  and  dried  by  gentle  heat.  In  the  bladder 
of  the  sturgeon,  glue  appears  to  occur  ready  formed.  Colorless, 
transparent,  hard,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  mass;  reacting  neu- 
tral. Softens  in  cold  water,  in  which  it  dilates,  becomes  opaque, 
and,  by  gentle  heating,  completely  dissolves,  forming  a  clear  co- 
lorless fluid,  which,  by  cooling,  stiffens  to  a  clear  jelly.  Insoluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  fats,  and  volatile  oils.  If  glue  be  often  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  it  thus  loses  the  capability  of  gelatinizing,  which 
appears  to  be  caused  by  absorption  of  water.  If  chlorine  be  con- 
ducted into  a  solution  of  glue,  a  white  elastic  foam  is  formed,  which 
is  said  to  consist  of  glue  and  chlorous  acid.  Dilute,  pure  alkalies 
and  ammonia  do  not  deprive  glue  of  the  property  of  gelatinizing ; 
but  if  the  solution  be  accurately  saturated  with  acetic  acid  and 
then  evaporated,  it  no  longer  gelatinizes,  ^lum  and  sulphate  of 
alumina  produce  no  precipitate  in  the  solution ;  with  a  mixture  of 
common  salt  and  alumj  on  the  contrary,  a  white  precipitate  is 
formed.  Sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron  produces  no  precipitation  in 
the  cold,  but  by  boiling  a  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  said  to 
consist  of  1  atom  of  glue  and  1  atom  of  sexa-sulphate  of  peroxide 
of  iron.    Protochloride  of  tin^  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of  leady 
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bichloride  of  mercury^  sulphate^  of  platinunij  and  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum cause  a  precipitation. 

2.  Chondrin  (Cartilage  Glue):  N^C^H^O,,  (?),  is  2.  chondrin. 
obtained  by  boiling  the  permanent  cartilages  (except 
fibrous  cartilages).  Quite  resembles  ^lue,  yet  alum  and  sulphate  of 
alumina  precipitate  chondrin  from  its  solution,  in  white  compact 
flakes.  Acetic  acid  produces  turbidity,  which  does  not  vanish  by 
the  addition  of  much  acid;  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron  immedi- 
ately occasions  a  copious  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  the  precipitant.  Chondrin  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphur. 

Third  Group, 
ANIMAL  COLORING  MATTERS. 

Esematin  (Coloring  Matter  of  the  Blood):  '^S^^  ^  ,  .  .  . 
HjjOflFe  (?).  Haematin  is  found  intimately  combined  tw-B^o°§i™ 
with  a  protein  compound  (globulin)  in  the  blood  blood, 
corpuscles.  If  we  mix  freshly  drawn  blood  with  a  HamAtin. 
concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  blood 
corpuscles  separate,  whilst  albumen  and  fibrin  remain  dissolved.  The 
corpuscles  are  collected  upon  a  filter,  and  boiled  out  with  alcohol 
and  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  The  filtered  solution  is  saturated  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  solution  of  hasmatein-ammonia  fil- 
tered from  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  evaporated ;  as  residue, 
hsematin  remains,  which  is  freed  from  fat  by  ether.  Brownish- 
black,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  powder ;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  fats,  and  volatile  oils.  It  burns  without  fusion ;  evolves 
thereby  an  odor  like  burnt  horn,  and  leaves  behind  pure  oxide  of 
iron.  Nitric  acid  completely  destroys  h»matin  by  boiling.  If 
hffimatin  be  shaken  with  chlorine  watcTj  the  color  vanishes  in- 
stantly ;  white  flakes  are  formed,  and  in  the  abfiltered  fluid  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  perchloride  of  iron  are  found.  If  hydrate  of 
sulphuric  acid  act  a  long  time  upon  haematin,  we  obtain,  under 
evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  (?),  hsematin  free  from  iron,  but  still 
red.  With  mineral  acids  hsematin  forms  combinations  insoluble 
ia  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  compounds  with  the  alkalies 
are  dissolved  in  water  with  dark  blood-red  color ;  they  are  also 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  If  the  solution  of  haematin,  in 
slightly  alkaline  water,  be  accurately  saturated  with  acetic  acid, 
we  thus  obtain  a  reddish-brown  fluid,  in  which  neutral  and  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  acetate  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver  produce 
green  and  brown  precipitates;  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  pro- 
duces no  precipitation. 

Hsemapheein.   This  yet  little  known  coloring  mat-  2.  H»maph9 
ter  is  said  to  be  found,  in  small  quantity,  in  arterial 


in. 
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as  well  as  in  venous  blood,  and  to  determine  the  yellow  color  of 
the  serum.  It  differs  from  hsematin  in  its  solubility  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  In  the  blood  of  Malsena  this  coloring  matter 
is  said  to  occur  in  large  quantity ;  it  is,  without  doubt,  a  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  hsematin. 

8.  Hcematoidin.       Hsematoidin.     In    ligatured  bloodvessels  and  in 

extravasation,  are  found  small  crystals,  sometimes 
yellow,  sometimes  red,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
acetic  acid,  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  in  dilute  alkalies ;  they 
are  called  haematoidin,  and  do  not  always  appear  to  contain  iron. 
Pigmentum  nigrum  occuli  (Augenschwarz),  is  found,  mixed 
with  mucus  (schleim),  in  the  eye  of  man  and  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals. In  order  to  obtain  it,  the  choro'idea  of  the  ox,  bearing  the 
Pigmentum  nigrum^  is  taken  out,  prepared,  and  laid  in  pure 
water  until  the  latter  is  no  longer  colored.  The  pigment  is  then 
stripped  off  with  -a  hair  pencil  under  water.  A  black,  dull-look- 
ing, inodorous,  and  tasteless  powder,  which  is  dissolved  in  pare 
potassa  in  the  heat,  under  evolution  of  ammonia.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  different  substances.  The  so-called  ink  of  the  cuttlefish  (genus 
Sepia)  is  a  similar  coloring  matter. 

Qall'Brown  (Cholepyrrhin).    The  color  of  the 
Coloring  mat-    g^u  ig  (Jq^  ^q  |^  brownish-yellow  coloring  matter, 

OiS4)rownf^     which,  however,  cannot  be  separated  from  the  gall 

without  decomposition.  If  a  fluid  containing  this 
coloring  matter  be,  by  degrees,  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  it  assumes, 
successively,  a  brownish,  green,  violet,  red,  and  at  last,  yellow 
color.  This  substance  is  occasionally  found,  as  a  muddy  deposit, 
in  the  gall,  or  collected  as  a  concretion,  forming  gall-stones,  which 
show  the  above-mentioned  reaction  with  nitric  acid.  It  possesses 
a  yellow,  or  reddish-brown  color,  is  infusible,  tasteless,  and  in- 
odorous, insoluble  in  water.  Dissolves  in  potassa,  with  yellow 
eolor ;  the  solution  assumes  a  green  color  in  the  air,  under  pro- 
Gall-yellow.       duction    of  leaf-green.      The   so-called  gall-yeUow 

(Bilifulvin,  Bilifulvinio  Acid)  arises,  probably,  from 
Coloring  mat-  gall-brown.  Also  in  urine  are  found  several  color- 
ton  of  unne.     ^^^  matters^  whose  nature,  however,  is  not  yet  known. 


SEVENTH   DIVISION. 


GENERAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  DECOMPOSITION  OP  PROXI- 
MATE CONSTITUENTS  OP  THE  VEGETABLE  AND  OF 
THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

ULMIN-SDBSTANCES  AND  HUMIN-SDB STANCES. 

Bt  monlderisg  and  pntrefaction  (p.  57),  the  common  constitn- 
ents  of  plants  and  animals  separate  into  a  Beries  of  Bubstanoes, 
which  are  diatinguished  by  fixed  durability,  and  are  called  almio 
and  humin  sabstancoB.  The  same  matters  are  obtained  hy  the 
action  of  acids  and  alkalies  upon  the  above  eomponnda.  Bj 
mould,  is  nnderatood  that  mixture  of  the  products  of  decomposi- 
tion vitb  disintegrated  rock  Trhich  covers  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
wboBO  fertility  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  organic  products  of 
decomposition.  As  the  process  of  decay  does  not  cease,  the  or- 
ganic couBtituents  are  subject  to  a  constant  change ;  thus,  by  the 
oxidation  of  ulmic  acid  arises  humie  acid,  from  bnmic  acid 
gcJc  acid,  and,  in  like  manner,  by  the  oj:idatioD  of  ge'ic  acid, 
crenio  acid  may  be  formed.  In  the  soil,  the  above-mentioned 
acids'  are  generally  united  with  bases,  especially  with  ammonia. 
The  constitution  of  these  matters  is  expressed  by  the  following 
empirical  formula : — 

Ulmin C^H„0.^ 

Ulmic  acid C^H,p„, 

Humin C„H,jOjj, 

Humic  acid C   U,,0,,, 

Geic  acid C,„H„0.„ 

Crenio  acid  (Quellsaure)      .     .  C^H^O,,, 

Apocrenic  acid  (Quellsatzsiiure)  C^tl^O,^. 

Of  these  substances,  crenio  acid  is  soluble  in  water,  apocrenic, 
nlmic,  and  hnmic  acid  dissolve  in  alkalies;  ulmin  and  humin 
are  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alkalies ;  but  to  a  certain  extent,  they 
can  be  made  soluble  by  being  changed  into  ulmio  and  humic 
acid.     These  compounds  are  all  amorphous  and  inodorous.    If 
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tbej  be  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  with  eyolution  of  hydro- 
gen gas,  we  obtain  formic  and  carbonic  acid.  They  are  decom- 
posed by  nitric  acid,  and,  with  chlorine,  they  give  yarious  chlo- 
rine-products. 

Uimin-sub-  Under  ulmin'Sulatances  are  generally  included 

stances.  the  matters  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of  acids 

upon  sugars,  as  well  as  each  of  those  which  occur  in 
nature  in  some  kinds  of  brown  turf.  In, constitution,  these  mat- 
ters agree  with  each  other,  but  in  their  remaining  relations  they 
show  such  marked  deviations,  that  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
identical.  They  are  of  brown .  color,  and  are  led  over,  by  the 
action  of  acids,  under  absorption  of  oxygen,  into  the  humin-sub- 
stances.  If  we  treat  cane-sugar  a  long  time  with  a  dilute  acid, 
below  the  boiling  point,  it  forms  brown  flakes ;  if  we  treat  these 
with  alkalies,  ulmic  acid  lA  dissolved  whilst  ulmin  remains. 

1.  Ulmioacid.  Vlmic   Add  is   precipitated  from  the  alkaline 

solution  by  an  acid,  as  a  brownish  jelly,  which  com- 
pletely dissolves  in  water.  By  being  well  dried,  it  loses  its  solu- 
Dility.  The  solution  of  ulmate  of  ammonia  gives,  with  the 
metal  salts,  precipitates  which  consist  of  ulmate  of  ammonia  and 
ulmates  of  metals. 

2.  Ulmin.  Ulmin.    A  brown  substance,  insoluble  in  water, 

acids,  and  alkalies.  After  a  long  time,  ulmin  is 
changed,  by  alkalies,  into  ulmic  acid. 

Homin-sub-  ^^  rektion  to  the  S[um%n'9ub%tanee9y  in  general, 

stances.  the  same  is  true  that  is  given  in  connection  with  the 

ulmin-substances.     They  all  naturally  contain  water 
and  ammonia  in  various  proportions ;  they  occur  in  black  turfs,  in 
soil,  and  in  soot ;  they  essentially  differ  from  the  artificial,  and 
have  different  atomic  weights. 
Humic  acid.  Humic  Add.     If  we  boil  a  long  time  8  parts 

sugar  with  2  parts  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
and  20  parts  water,  we  obtain  a  dark-brown  body — a  humin- 
substance.  This  is  treated  with  potassa,  and  the  humic  acid 
precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  appears  a  blackish-brown, 
slippery  mass,  of  slightly  astringent  and  acid  taste.  When-  dry 
it  is  black,  inodorous,  and  tasteless.  With  the  alkalies,  it  gives 
soluble  compounds ;  with  the  alkali  earths  and  heavy-metal  oxides, 
sometimes  soluble,  sometimes  insoluble  compounds.  Humic  acid 
has  a  great  tendency  to  absorb  ammonia,  and  holds  it  so  firmly 
that,  even  by  boiling  with  carbonate  of  soda,  it  does  not  escape. 
Geic  acid.  ^7  absorbing  oxygen,  humic  acid  is  converted  into 

geie  add.  If  we  extract  soil  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  precipitated 
humic  acid  contains,  also,  ammonia. 
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ffumin.     The  portion  of  humin-sabstance,  which  Humin. 
is  insoluble  in  alkalies,  is  dark-colored,  and  is  con- 
verted, by  the  influence  of  strong,  alkalies  into  humic  acid. 

Crenic  and  Apocrenic  Acid  (Quellsaure  and  Quell- 
satzsaure).     These  acids  are  found  in  the  water  of  Crenic  and  upo- 
several  springs,  and  appear  to  be  common  products  Sr  foij^- 
of  putrefaction ;  they  are  found  in  soil,  in  mouldering  tion. 
wood,  in  brown  iron-stone  (ore),  in  iron-ochres,  etc. 
Apocrenic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  ulmin- 
substances  and  humin-substances,  and  appear  also  to  be  formed 
by  the  action  of  that  acid  upon  crude  iron.     The  pure  acids  are 
non-nitrogenous,  but  generally  the  acids  contain  ammonia.    They 
are  best  obtained  from  ochre,  which  is  boiled  with  caustic  lye. 
The  alkaline  fluid,  over-saturated  by  acetic  acid,  is  mixed  with 
acetate  of  copper  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed  of  apoorenate 
of  copper.     From  the  solution,  crenate  of  copper  is  precipitated 
by  carbonate  of  ammonia.    In  the  decomposition  of  metallic  salts 
by  hydrosulphurio  acid,  we  obtain  the  pure  acids,  which,  however, 
as  remarked,  contain  ammonia. 

Orenic  A€%d{(ixxe\\%B,\xre)  appears  as  a  hard,  trans-  j  crenioacid. 
parent,  sulphur-yellow,  inodorous  mass;  not  crystal- 
line ;  soluble  in  all  proportions,  in  water  and  in  alcohol;  of  a  taste 
at  first  sour,  and  afterwards  astringent.  By  heating  with  pur^ 
potassa,  it  evolves  ammonia.  By  long  standing  in  the  air,  it  is 
converted  into  apocrenic  acid.  It  forms  with  bases  yellow  com- 
pounds, some  of  which  are  soluble  and  some  insoluble.  The  salt 
of  protoxide  of  iron  is  found  in  several  mineral  waters.  But 
these  salts  all  contain  ammonia,  and  are  to  be  considered  as 
double  salts. 

Apocrenic  Acid  (Quellsatzsaure)  possesses  a  dark 
color;  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  reddens  lit-  ^^id.^^^^^^^^ 
mns;    tastes  not  sour,  but  astringent  like  tannin. 
From  the  solution  in  water,  the  acid  is  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.      The  salts  possess  a  dark  color;    they  agree  in 
solubility  with  the  crenic  acids;  they  all  contain  ammonia. 

JExtr act- Sediment.  If  we  extract  fresh  or  dry  ij-c*-^- 
vegetable  substances  with  water,  we  obtain  colorless  ^^^nt  *  • 
solutions,  which  become  dark-colored  by  evaporation 
in  the  air;  if  we  treat  the  extract-like  residue  with  water,  there 
remains  mostly  a  dark-colored  body,  which  is  called  extract-sedi- 
ment; this  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  agrees  in  its  relations  with 
the  ulmin-substances  and  those  of  humin. 

To  the  general  products  of  putrefaction  and  decay  Brown  and  W- 
belong  brown  coal  and  bituminous  coal.  .  taminons  ooaL 
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Cupro/I,  114 
Camera),  300 
CarncB,  363 


eetylichlaroanantbalc  oToifcUoride, 


Cuthuiin,  430 
Ctrmiii,  421 
Cuoan,  3S3 
Garb*  nil  id,  3S9 

C«rb(Hhialil Ti ,    32,37 
Citbon,  usquichlortde 
Cuein,  4fi4 
CHCirilU  oil,  S64 
Cutorin,  280 
C^Mcliin,  400 
GabcbD  Unnin,  337 
C«ilar-Di1,  ass 
Cednr'Cimphor.aSS 
Cedrir«1.  301 


nrbon»loofo[jcliliiri<to<ir,140 


licliiorida  «r,  SS4 


—  tiicbloracetaie  of  oijchloride, 


«.h,dr.l 

lulphita  . 


M  of,  lee 

■IB  of,  isa 

I  of,  IG6 
CDroHj],  Itii,  162 
Caroiiajl,  166 
oiid<  of,  166 

Ceioiin,  166 
Ceiin,  116,  162 


-  ehlDrformate    vT   oijclilonda, 


:iiior-eiiinphtn,  260 


■era),  194 

■llyl,  170 
■aiiilm,362 
c-vaniinilid.  360 


ChinnliD,  363 

nil 

Cliiiioa,  194 

Chitin.  46S 

<:hi 

<:hi 

Chinoiriii,  431 

(-■hi 

Chloral,  13S 

I'M 

Chloralid,  138 

i:w 

Cbloracel}],  137 

<:h\ 

chloride  of,  133 

<:i>i 

Chi 
Cbl 

a«tata  of  o.jblchlnnde,  Ml 

i;hi 

chlorformiitc  of   oijbichloride. 

Chi 

<:hi 

Chi 

Chl 

Chi 

iieth^l,  100 

■r  II,    131 

.-..il,er,284 
.  i'.,[iu<l,S84 
'.ii;iH)i>n,  384 

srocelj'l,  vide  methjIea-ronDTl,  136 
piCTain;1,S3S 
■libeathv),  3S3 
olid,  33S 


lilor-eiaaamin,  331 


Chlar-elhrl,  III 
Chlor^acelamid,  140 
Cbiorcirbcthimid,  IM 
ChloMoccjl,  IM 
Chlorcumm;],  363 
CMorelnnHpr;!.  363 
Chlofcoffein,  369 


Chondiin,  *S7.  iil 
Chromium,  aialatB>r.S83 

cjanide,  816 

ChryaorhimniD,  434 


.ulphale  of,  331 
lirdraclilDraie  of 


CiDDrJiciraDtjl,  US 

biotychloride,  249 

Clnnomid,  230 
Cini»in;l,338 
oiids  of,  S28 

aifchloride  or,  918 

ralphida  of,  its 

CiDnamanoiJ.SSS 

Clnn^nein,  US 
Ciiininiin,330 


Cllraconatea,  399 
Citrcn,  !63 
Cilrilan,  !63 
ClDie  ail,  364 


ColTee-tannin,  397 
Colopben,  960 
Colchicin,  378 


CopaiiD,  bil*ani,371 

.  oil,  963 

Coppar,  dicjanide,  318 

piotocTanide,  316 

accUIe  or,  134 

camphorita  oT,  181 

crocontU  of,  808 


Copper, 

coppt 

njlDii<iiiIe  of,  331 

elber-c 

.mphnr.I8  or,  (Be 
a  of,  360      ' 

of,  M 

«.toor,ia4 

c  or,  S09 

Cop.),  373 

CorTdalin,  3St 
Cork  aubaunee 

439 

Coal,  bro 

on,  461 

,46t 

CoBiin,383 

Cournin 

376 

Couraii 

376 

Couminl,  314 

,914 

3T9 

79""' 

CfMtiain 

,370 

.diph..eof,3T0 

Creoanie 

199 

Crf.ullin.434 

CrjMalli 

!91 

Cul>eb«» 

laad 

iib«ba  oimphor,  i 

Ciiniil(Cuin}]],9!9,937 
CumoD,  939 
Caminol,  338 
Cunj'1,938 

oiidaof,  338 

cblaride  of,  938 

aalphtde  of,  938 

biDijanlphida  of,  233 

bioijbromide  of,  338 

Cominjl,  2S1 

bloijchloride  of,  SM 

bioifbrumide  of,  SM 

Curarin,  3fiO 
CurcuiniD,493 
L-ynrur!iIe»,336-3ST 
Crnnngen,  turphide  of,  3M 

prolochloride  of,  3tS 

matachlohdo  of,  3W 

bichlarido  of,  399 

proloiodide  of.  339 

(ulphids  of,  33* 

bramida  of,  399 

Cy«no-oil,  3fiS 
C^anngen,  3S8,  310 
C}anidei,3l3,  317 
Cjunaihrl,  147 
Cyanmelbjl,  1 36 
Cranamrl.  163 
Ctanilifl,  360 
Crtneamidin,  363 
Crinelhin,  300 
Crmldin,  363 
Cyiiiid,3S7 


Cjno 


n,  993,  939 


Dclphlnin,  37S 
Salphnnla,  233 
Deilrme,  441 
De.trinB-«g.r.  444 
Diaeth;{imm,  457 
Diitliae,  441 
thOuia,  346 
Diucrjl,  143 
Daaglyl,  175 
Drac^l,  ass 
DngiHi't-blDod,  S75 
D]Fi<}«in,  Z79 
DulcoM,  433 
DnJciD,  433 


Elun,  1S9 
EliTl-plilinoQi,  127 

iHMlphida,  136 

leln-iulphidB,  195 

iodide,  l!6 

bromide,  126 

chloride,  1!6 


Eruerl,  17S 
Xr<rlrsriifl,  39D 
Brjt)iniph>l,41B 
V^lhrore^B,  410 
Xrflhrolilmln,  409 
VrrlbraleiD,  409 
trjthrama    il,  40B 


cetic,  1G4 
in.  3o7 


104 


Blhyl.n 
£lti/l-urpi,367 
Elbjl,  100 

•ni»yUteof,ai9 

icnBile  of,  3B7 

•^— 'idipinileof,  ISe 

iceUte  of,  164 

ecnte  of,  ISS 

' ■llophinEleof,  321 


-  carbonate  of^  |04 

-~  ehlocnlceinila  or,  193 
_  chlorrorniata  of,  164 

—  chloriceUte  of,  164 


-rum 


-  li^per 


Ifl  of,  164 

ale  of.  ^6 


,„^,...d  of,  106 

—  ...„v.tBof,  251 

—  iUcODiM  of,  295 

-~  liunMleirtta  of,  165 

—  mellime  of.  301 
-marB,r.toor.307 

—  DDMlC  of,  29S 

—  nilrata  of,  165 

—  Dltrileof,  165 

—  uilro-benioala  of,  259 

—  jiii™-ciiio«m«e  of,  852 

—  Dilro-toluylale  or,  252 

—  oiimiaiie  of,  3S3 

—  opiinBLe  of,  305 

—  a»lata  of,  2)j3 

—  oiid«  of,  101 

—  oiyhydralB  of,  102 


iinlhat. 


!  of,  407 
nf,  165 

r,  1S5 


pho»ph»te  or,  105 

phoaphide  or,  3S5 

propioDito  of,  166 

protoaalpbide  nf,  109 

pmpioaale  of,  165 

pyro-iDucalB  of.  .TOS 

quadnchlor.hiiIiriitcor,S02 

— -aujphiteortir^ 

aalpho-cyanHle  of,  327 

«ulpho-c»rbonale  afbioiids  of,  107 

(Morophanale  of,  I6S 

»ulpho-cBrbonat8  of,  165 

aDbacrlite  of,  IsS 

auecinite  of,  184 

iDbrrata  of,  185 

nlicjlotsnf,  219 

——  terebeniinate  of,  193 

lrib»lc  pboiphate  of,  105 

—^  tenutpbide  of,  109 


Ttleritnale  or,  165 

tatalrile  of,  301 

Elhjl-rumijl.ias 
Euchron,  307 
Eugenin,  230 
Eiipion,  IS9,  t33 
E«pborb>u>n,  »1 
Euphorliii-reim,  nl 


Forroejanidet,  318 


PJchtelile,  336 
Pornil,  163 

Fnrmie  oil,  artificial,  193 
Fotmyl.lIT,  119 

UBlBle  of  aiTchloridv  of,  136 

bromidaof,  121 

broiniudide  ol*,  133 




iodide  of,  120 

chloridaof,  131 

■alphide,  120 

oiytWiDi^fiB,  ni 

Forma 

nilld.   369 

ug«r,   443 

Fulmi 

■n,  330 

J-iilmi 

atB.,  330,331 

FumH 

amid.  S»6 

Furfur 

n,  386,  191 

Fuielola,  poUlo,  113 


Galbinam,  375 


i,43!l 


1,399 


Gall  bi 
Gall-ni 
«bI1-7cIIow,  39S 
Gallipot,  S7I 
Gamboge,  375 
Garancin,  430 
GaullhcrilBn,  364 
GeJstia  augar,  317 
Ganlianin,  493 
GlauclD,  377 
Glanco-picrin,  377 


Glue,cart11age,457 

Gyicjrrhiiiii,433 
Glycyrin,  133 
Glycerin,  186,433 
GlycDcoll,  346,  347 
hjdrochlorala  i»f, ; 


Rutnmi-gutta,  375 


HcmaphiEin,  4j>7 


i.hjdiocTanidBor,  331 


Ifeleniuoi  eimphor,  366 


Hateen.  376 
HeiichioivalarrL  ISl 
H»rn-ti»<>-*,  455 
Humin  459,46 


drochrmmrnid 
droonlhricid,  i 


■^. 


-  green,  1 

-  hjdroeh 


droorhyl.,  SS 
drDiioGnrUvIa,  'J2 
dromelhyl.eS 
droelhjl,  100 
droformjl,  115 

droieetji-rormrl,  bramid*  or,  ItS 
droennnlhyl,  154 
drosiocirbyl*,  334 
dropolfcirhyli,  1 68 


Iljoacjiipiin,  373 


RikolKelin,  3S0 

Kahodtl,  3S6 

fluoride  of,  389 

bichloride  of,  368 


-  nitrale  nf,  3S6 

-Diychinridpor,  ass 

-Diriodideor,  3»9 
-prolobromideol',  389 

-  sulptiglLikudylate  of  aglphida  of, 

-■n1phideof,3dT 

-  oiide  of,  386 

-  protocblorlde  of,  3ST 

-  icrchloride  of,  388 

-  luperchloride  oT,  338 

-  terbromide  of,  389 
iir.IDl 


Imperstorii  oil, 
India-rubber,  31 

Indii-yellow,  4S 


Kinotnnnin,  3 
Kjranol,  358 
KryaUliin,  35E 


iBoail,  444 
Inuim,44l 
lodil,  Hi 
Indelhf],  110 
lodimyl,  114 
ledDcetjl,  141 

■  oljhjdr»l 


lodanil 

Indmei 


ii^l,  146 


ffii 

Hide  of,  31 R 
ntleof,3l8 
of,  50S 

protoejan'ide 
*[iedn<le''of 

or.  316 
of,  316 
cyanide 
eroiide 

of.  3!S 
of,  179 

t.i<ir»<- camphor.  361 


I  ofproloiide  of,  391 


sutphncyinidfl  of,  3S7 


-  elnidinale  or,  IT6 

-  forinals  of,  190 

-  maigirnta  of,  199 

-  nliroiilicylile  of,  910 

-  pikrin-niirile  of,  303 

-  nlic]>liteor,  909 

-  >il  icy  In  mid  ate  of  911 

-  (learaie  of.  16 
-luccinileor    79 

-  talenanalc.  of,  lot 

-  line-ejnnide  of,  323 

-  legir  of,  134 

-  eTinide  of,  316 

-  milaleof,  314 

-  aulpbocyanlde  of,  316 
"  rerro-cjanideof,318 

-  tincgar  of,  134 


LuteoFin,  433 


M.igni'sU.svlviHeor.ni 
Main  mid,  3^9 


M«llon,  33S 
Meniipermin,  385 
Men  (hen,  !63 
MercipUn,  1 10 
Mercurjr-BllTl,  119 

»urphelhjl,  110 

cTlnidH  of,  316,  S 

>e,  331 


Me 

iilyl 

iyd-chlorpbl 

urn,  14S 

Me 

■ulplii>c7Bnido 

of,  316,  337 

Me 

loce'yl-urei.  335 

M* 

on,    IS 

Me 

te  of,  147 

Me 

ucln 

n»J^in"m-" 
noinin,  330 

Maupe 

tin,  4A6 

M 

tumylen,  139 

Melilde 

hid,  131 

M 

Uloluidin.  3S3 

M 

rol,  230 

M 

ihyt 

hjl. 

«eljl.  113 

M 

lUyl- 

M 

Ifi/I- 

brmil     W 

— 



— — ,_eliiori(I 

EI  or,  196 

Mj-ihyl-amm,  phoiphido  of,  386 
Melhylal,  163 
Melliyl.elhfloiDln,  357 
MeHijI-biBlhyliniin.  367 
Methyl-troTlmnin,  357 
Msthylen-forin;!,  proiiodide  of,  1!6 
MnthyJ-inercBptin,  99 
Uelhyl,96 
— . *eaUUi  of,  163 


-Wjnioar.    BA 


.C  falir 


f,  193 
of,  319 


-  lienionie  o^  833 
~  bitirnm-nRiBjiite  a(,  219 
'-cnpnleof,  164 

-  eipranata  of,  1S4 

-  chloriniiTlile.  319 
-cl,lorro.in»l9«r,163 

-  chlur^cetMpor.  164 
-c=rboi..-.te«r.S-> 
~chtr>rideor,10a 
-c^onurenileor,  337 

-  cyRMle  nf,  3Sa 
-GitraLaar.aSS 


Kicejl,  19! 

fi.riiiilBof,  163 

Gronp,  193 

NicoUn,  364 

iodidi  of,  99 

Nickel    cvnnkleof,  316 

.n»rB=.«l«  of,  16* 

N.cotisi,ii,,3e7 

muct.  of,  399 

Nitri  ilin   361 

oilrite  of,  97 

rJurocoi,  134,2^5 

oiyhjdrtle  of,  96 

Nitroacel^l,  136 

o.ololeQf,283' 

Nilrocnpronyl,  1S3 

Nil'ochtoracElvl,  141 

oiidt  of,  96 

Mlromewcpivl.  147 

Nilromeiidin;  363 

lubenita  of,  184 

Nilropa-aBlciB.363 

NilroUrmaliB,  3S4 

•ulphocscbonile  of,  97 

N.lromsnnil,  433 

■ulphiM  of,  9S 

Nilropropionjl,  147 

~  ■ulphoorboniM  ofialphide  of,  99 

Mlrophfl!nelol,  306 

lnmlro-»UcyUle  of,  319 

N.trocelluloK,  43S 

■urph(iCT'>nidDnf.3S7 

Nitroferricjunldei,  331 

Nilroiynapjl-rwiii,  327 

«lerii'nBWor.'l64 

Nilrutalorrl,  153 

Mllk-iu|;ir,  413 

Nilroanilio-u.F>.S67 

Moljbdcnum,  forrocyiuiW«  of,  319 

N.l,<.l.Bi,ipyl,l.lB 

Mono.  401 

bioiychlorid.  of,  247 

HoiphJii,  iceute  of,  374 

Mlrogon  baie>,  35a 

Morphin,  374 

pitiredVseS 

Horphii,  374 

Nilrobenmroid,  347 

NitroCuDiid,  237 

Moriagvl,  173 
ManinJa  oil,  S66 

Nilrogenli.nin,4a4 

camphor,  266 

N'l^ru"l.r"oT,'!94 

Muraiin,  343 

Naroaniiol,  nllro-aniie  oil,  305 

Mureioin,  343-344 

NiL'oaniinri.Sne 

Mu>k,  arURcUl,  364 

Mit.olieniid.aaj.  3-*3 

MofMyd,  344 

Myriiiicyt,  IS? 

SUropicrtmyl.'siS'ai:? 

Mrro.in.  451 

Mrrid«;i66 

Myrrh,  27a 

K 

N.phlyl.  S4I 

Nitro-naphlhnlid,  333 

. chloride  of,  2-11 

Nnro-mB.idin.23S 

chloride  of,  241 

Non-nilruKcnnu.  comblnalioiK,  433 

Nilroijro.in,  nitroW  of.  349 

Nuphitl-naphthalid,  chlnrideof,  241 

NLtrobmjril,  119 

Ntphlyl<b>chlori>nptityT,  leichlorldn  of,  213 

N.phlyl-nilrid.  341 

0 

Odmyl,  171 

Odorin,3oS 

KiipliLhiilld,331 

OBn.nlhHsOier,  165 

OBKanlbol,  134 
Ocmiilhyl,   154 

chloride  of,  23S 

oijhydrilc  of,  134 

hvdrobroni»leofbroiiiideof,33i 

Oil,   aniie.SOa 

Nuphthnlin,  231 

artificial  foimic.  193 

Niphthslldin,  331,363 

alhgmanu  oieuidieum.  264 

W.rcein,  375 

birch,  264 

It.rcotlx,  375 

amber,  364 

Kareotina.  37S 

c»Jepnt,  361 

Marcniienin,  376 

dricUBciilua,  207 

Nicid  Group,  19-2 

e1<.«,  264 

chlorido  of,  102 

eubebe,  364 

urel,  361 

ibaiKim,  303,  363,  3 

■nge, !63 


-~pstenilicn,  964 

-  pe|>per,  364 

-  ro»,  £66 

-  roiemarf,  166 


-  ihuji,  365 

-  nleriiD,  SSI 

-  wormwocMa,  363 

-  wniin>c«J,36a 


Onnilid,  359 


Oiakerite,  139 


Ptllidimn-*!!]'!,  170 


Paripeclio,  446 
PiriMlicjI.aU 

Pariipiroyl.SU 


PCFD' 


1,230 


Pcrii-t»l«m,  niJn  of,  3T9 
nil),  3&T 

rsi]iGnc3niphor,364 
'>kn,3G4 

xotrv...  ■    0 
lol,  IS9,|99 

pDUaaa,  199 

lurjia,  199 


Phlurel 


,436 


Phloridtin,  4!»,  14t 


■ho 

hioiBihyr. 

S5 

•ho 

sa 

Pho 

phor  Unt 

Pli« 

phonn,  tiio 

ifchloiide  or,  lis 

fhi 

inilid,  U9 

Phi 

tmid,  183 

Phj 

oretin,  336 

Pionir,  301 

Pico 

la,  393 

Pier 

tnyl,  387 

chlor 

de  of,  335 

prow- 

chloridflof,  116 

Mid. 

of,  134 

478 


INDEX. 


Picramyl,  sulphide  of,  225-226 

Picrotozin,  431 

Pigroentum  nigrum  occuli,  458 

Pikroer}'thrin,  407 

Pikryi,  225 

Pimaron,  271 

Pipcrin,  3S4 

Pitoyin,  384 

Pittakal,  201 

Plasters,  189,  191 

PIttinum-allyl,  170 

bases,  394 

bicyanide  of,  316,  322 

Plumbagin,  424 

Polychroro,  430 

Potassium-cobalt,  cyanide  of,  322 

-—■^-—~  cyanide  of,  315 

— — ^— — -  chlorcyanide  of,  322 

— —  nickelcyanide  of,  322 

— — -  hydrocobaltcyanide  oS^  322 

■  zinccyanide  of,  322 
— ^--  mercurycyanide  of,  322 
— — —  silvercyanide  of,  322 
— — ^  platinumcyanide  of,  323 
— — ^  platincyanide  of,  323 
— — ^--  aiirocynnide  of,  323 
— ^— ^—  sulphocvanide  of,  326 

urate  of,  340 

— — -  glycocoiUsulphate  of,  347 

~  -nitrate,  347 


Potassa,  acetate  of,  133 

— — ^^  allophanate  of,  337 

— — ^^  amyioxyd-sulphocarbonate,  114 

— — ^— -  anacardate  of,  278 

anisylato  of,  217 

— — —  henzoate  of,  245 

-^— —  bibromsalicylate  of,  213 

bichlorsalicylate  of,  213 

— -^— —  binitrosaiicylate  of,  213 
— ■^—  camphorate  of,  182 
— ^—  chelidonate  of,  301 
— —  chioracetate  of,  139 

chloriinilate  of,  197 

cholalale  of,  278 

— — —  citraconate  of,  296 

citrates  of,  298 

cyanate  of,  323-324 

— ^— —  cyanurenate  of,  327 
— ^—  cyanurate,  337 

eihalate  of,  158 

— ^— -  elaidate  of,  174 

— ^—  fumarate  of,  286 

— ^^—  giaucomeianate  of,  403 

glycocoll-nitrato  of,  348 

— — —  glycocolI-Rulphate  of,  347 
— —  hippurate  of,  250 
— — —  inosinate  of,  350 
'  isatinate  of,  415 

itaconate,  295 

kinate  of,  303 

f  lactate  of,  144 

— —  malate  of,  188 

malnminate,  385 

margarate,  169 

— —  meconate  of,  301 

mellitate,  306 

•^—  methylozyd-tartrate  of,  292 


Potassa,  methyl-salicylate  of,  219 
--^—  myristicate  of,  157 
— ^—  mucate  of,  299 

narcotate  of,  376 

— ^—  nitracolate  of,  279 

olid  ate  of,  168 

— ^—  cenanthate  of,  154 

oxalate  of,  282 

— ^—  propionate  of,  1 47 

purpurate  of,  343 

rhodizonate  of,  308 

rubrin-nitrate  of,  203 

-  silver-fulminate  of,  331 
silvate  of,  279 

-  salicyl-araidate  of,  212 

sal  icy  lite  of,  208 

salicylate  of,  208 

sesquichelidonate  of,  300 

— ^—  sesquicitrate  of,  298 

saccharate  of,  298 

stearinate  of,  298 

succinate,  178 

sulphaceute,  142,  178 

tartrate  of,  290 

urate  of,  340 

valerianate  of,  151,  290 

zinc-fulminate  of,  151,  290 


Potassium-manganese,  cyanide  of,  317 
— ^-^—  -barium,  ferrocyanide  of,  318 
— ^— —  -iron,  ferrocyanide,  318 
.  ferrocyanide  of,  317 

ferricyanide  of,  319 

chrorocyanide  of,  322 

— —  aurocyanide  of,  323 
— —  auricyanide  of,  323 

— ^— •  mangancyanide  of,  322 

— — —  -manganese,  ferrocyanide  of,  318 

nickelcyanide  of,  322 

— ^—  -zinc,  ferrocyanide  of,  318 
Potash,  oxalate  of,  282 
Potassa-soda,  298 
— ^— -^—  sesquicitrate  of,  298 
Potassa- arsenious-acid,  tartrate  of,  292 

bitartrate  of,  292 

Potassa-boracic-acid,  tartrate  of,  291 
Potassa-ammonia,  tartrate  of,  291 
Potassa  soap,  189 

Propion,  148,  186 
Propionates,  147 
Propionamid,  147 
Propiooyl,  147 

oxyhydrate  of,  147 

Propyl,  112 
Propyl-formyl,  128 
Propylamin,  357 
Propylen,  128 

■  bromide  of,  128 

chloride  of,  12S 

Protein,  448 

substances,  447 

— ■^—  combinations,  448 
Pseudomorphin,  375 
Pseudoerytnrin,  407 
Pseudo-orcin,  408 
Pulsatillen-camphor,  267 
Purpurin,  419 
Purree,  422 


ofbulyrjl,  150 
;ryl,oivh;rlrateor,lSO 
orbulyntl,  150 


phate  of,  383 
jrochlDnie  of, ; 
otphaua,  333 


Retlnite,  SSS 
Retin  jl ,  K&,  137 
RcllanplHhn,  93S 
RMl-lerin.  335 
Rhndan-melnla,  338 
Rlcinstei,     4 
Raie-ciTiphDr,  2SS 
Roccm,  WS 
Roccci'n,  408 
Roccinin,  407 
RocceJin,  407 
Rnccellinin,  407 
Itoc»glucin,408 
Bubiacik,    19 
Kubrin.  419 
RuBn,  916,  4!T 
Rutlliii,2Pe,427 


HaJiejrl-Bilrid,  205,  S13 

SaiicjiBtoi,  aes 

Snlicjlimld-amid,  SOR 
SaJicflimid-lmD,  303 
S^lt-hue*,  oiganic,  346 

tolitilB,  355 

non-vnlalile.  Si 

paired,  356 


BantaloidLd,  4» 


M  of,  193 

—  ..^-.-^.^.-.teor,  146 

—  chole«tsrinale  or,  380 

—  cjBimeflf,  324 

—  iVBiuienme  o    337 
-eucbroMtaor.307 

—  rulninslliiE!,  330 

—  ]iinDle»f,303 


lulphiniyl-iulphnleor,  114 


HI  liter 

alljl  nilnlgof,  169 

SiUtt 

cybnurennis  nf,  337 

RiUer 

Sinapo 

in,  337,  371 

Sinipi 
Simian 

in,  370 

Smilic 

i>,  43t 

Sonpi 

139 

Sodai 

«p,  190 

Soil., 

urate  of,  340 

acrylaMor,  143 

aniiylaleof,  an 

benzoate  of,  345 

formate  of,  130 

chelidonato  or,  301 

kioate  of,  303 

cholata  of,  361 



citrate  of.  398 

Sog.r,r«P«,444 

urlnleor,  !9I 

Sulpho-fiitfiirol,  19* 

x^q^Mcitmeor,  298 

nrntMh»lidoiiiilB  of,  300 

Sulpho-hydrocbinoD,  jellow,  195 

bitirtrste  of,  391 

SulphohTdrobenioTi,  S3T 

Sodium,  mircurj-oyinida  of,  3S! 

gulph>iiiMl,SD6 

mckel-cjaiido  of.  3M 

Sulph-iiJilyc),  4L5 

Bolanin,  377 

epanialitaiin,  403 

Sulphololid,  237 

SpermiMli,  166 

SulphiMlyl,  141 

SpWitM  nilri  iJulsi»,  106 

SulpheihjI-iulphoiirbonMe,  109 

SpikenRKl  oil,  t«4 

Sulphufurm,  120 

ftpirol  ^tldt  PhBdol),  199 

Rulphomeuldchyd,  131 

Spiroii  (rUifiWejl),  SO? 

Sulpho-gold-.ulph-.lljl,  170 

Spirojlimid.soa 

Sulpti*™i^l.iiium-.alph-»lljl,  170 

eurch,  439 

Sureh-tugar,  441 

8UrGh-m»>l,  444 

SulphD.«lver-.«)ph-al1jl,  170 

Bl»rin,  1ST 

Stearilei,  160 

Sulphur-nllyl,  169 

8lMroph>n;],  l62 

SMerophnnin,  187 

Blibeihy),  391 

Sulpho-hvdroodiDTl,  171 

oiide  of,  393 

Sulphoffruljl,  171 

. chloride  of,  393 

. btomlile  of.  393 

Sulphi<ui1yd,4IS 

lalphaie  of,  392 

Sulpboijanide.,338.3a7 

D.lr.te  of,  392 

!l|<lphumellin-i>.iilDti,  333 

tulphideor,  391 

SuJphomellan,  333 

Iodide  of,  39S 

Bogar,  difl'crent  apeciei  of,  443 

8llb>nirl,  393 

Rtinnaniin,  3B5 

fil,|.«hvl.u,n.  333 

S^iupute,  45t 

Sl,brnci1.vl.U91 

Btibroelhylium,  391 

T 

oildoar,3t)i 

Tannin,  395 

•  ulphiteof,  391 

catechu.  397 

bicurbonale  of,  391 

coffee,  397 

l(H]ide  of,  391 

moru.,  397 

chloridB  of,  391 

k>no,  399 

eiibmelhrlEihylium,  391 

Stilbon, 323 

China,  399 

«tilb<l,pr»tai:hlon>Ieof,S3T 

g..lnul,398 

Bliracln'aSS 

bohoa,  400 

Blrontii,  lipinaleor,  ISO 

Slrulhilo,  431 

filrychniD   373 

boraiaioa,  291 

btdrocblonlB  of.  3S0 

mailiili.,  291 

nilroto  of,  380 

Tarur  erne  lie,  392 

TDurln,3J9 

Slrychnit,  37S 

T.'>tIralFi,  290 

Bljracon,  £30 

Tekoreim.236 

Slyron,  339 

Tellurelhyl,  no 

Bub«.>niILd,  359 

Tellutald.n,  371 

SucelriBlei,  17S 

Telerylhcin.  407 

Siiccmahd,  369 

Tcrecryl,  173 

f!ucclr.(D.Ld,3.'ig 

Tereben,  259 

Succyl-gfOLp,  176 

Tercbilen,  399 

B«ccf.^.in,  236 

Terehenes,  2o6 

fliiE>r,  common  or  cine,  443 

Terebencil,  19i 

-^  ftuil,  443 

Terpin,  3o9 

nilk,  44S 

Torpinol,  269 

INDEX. 
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Tetrachlorchinon,  197 
TetrachlornaphUlin,  241 
Thcb.iin,  375 
Thcin,  369 
Theobromin,  369 

nitrate  of,  369 

hydrochl orate  of,  369 

Thialdin,  371 

hydrochlorate  of,  871 

Thialole,  109 
Thiosinnamin,  327,  369 
Thionessal,  226 
Tobacco-camphor,  267 
Tolen,239 
Tolin,  236 
Tolid,  236 

chloride  of,  236 

Toluidin,  336,362 
Toluol,  236 
ToiuyI,261 
Tourne8ol,409 
Tribromanilin,  362 
Tribromcumidin,  363 
Tribromtoluidin,  363 
Trichloranilin,  362 
Tribroroanisol,  212 
TrichiorchinoD,  196     k 
Trichiorhydrochinon,  196 
Trichlornaphtalin,  241 
Triethyl-arain,  367 
Trinitranisol,  212 
Trinitro-mesito],  237 
TrinitronaphthaJid,  242 
Trinitrobenzin,  241 
Trioiyprotein,  463 
Turpentine,  oil  of,  268 

hydrobromate  of  oil  of,  259 

— — —  hydrochlorate  of  oil  of,  259 

hydriodate  of  oil  of,  269 

▼arnish,  270 


Ty rosin,  349 


U 


Ulmin,  459,  460 

Ulmin-aubstances,  460,  461 

Uramil,  342 

Urates,  339 

Urea,324,  325,  335,  367 

nitrate  of,  367 

oxalate  of,  367 

Ureiinxyd-ammonia,  336 
Uren,  334 

oxide  of,  334 

TTric-oxyd,  346 
Urethylan,  99 

V 
Valeryl,  150 

oxyhydrate  of,  150 

acetate  of  oxychloride  of,  162 


Valeral,  160 
Vaieramid,  160 
Valer-aldehyd,  150 
Valerianatea,  160 
Valeron,  153 
Valero-nitryl,  162 
Valeren,  129 
Valerol,266 
Valyl,  111 

■■■    Talerianate  of,  1 1 1 
Valylen,  111,  128 

chloride  of,  111,  128 

Vegetable  matters,  indifferent,  colorleu,  425 

Veratrin,  178 

Veratria,  178 

Verdigrif,134  • 

Viacin,  277 

Vitellin,  464 

Violet  camphor,  266 


W 


Wax,  Chinese,  166 
cork,  167 

white,  167 

— — —  palm,  167 
leaf,  167 

—  myrica,  167 

—  eerenaaba,  167 
-^  ocuba,  167 

batter,  167 

Wine  oil,  266 
Wood-fibrin,  438 
Wood-spirit,  96 
Wood-ether,  96 
Wood-finegar,  132 
Wormseed  oil,  266 
Wormwood  oil,  263 


Xanthine,  346 

Xanthic-ozyd,  346 

Xanthogen-amid,  108 

Xanthorhamnin,  224 

Xanthorhcea  hastilis,  resin  of,  275 

Xanthophyl,  418 

Xylidin,  363 

Xylit,  164 

Xyl  it-naphtha,  164 

Xyloid,  237 

Xyloidin,237,440 

Xyloidine,  438 


Zinc,  acetate,  134 
cyanide  of,  316 

lactate  of,  144 

sulphocyanide  of,  326 

-  Talerianate,  152 
— —  xinc-fulminate,  331 
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ERRATA. 

8  from  bottom,  for  **  common  charcoar*  read  caking  coal. 

4,  for  "  Ethyl"  read  Methyl. 
99,    "    37,/ar"(MSr  rcorf  (MeS). 
105,  line    7,  for  "BO-'^  read  BoOy 
43,  for  *  *  PO^'  read  PO.. 

9, /or  "Nitrate'*  r«arf Nitrite. 

2, /or  "  hydrosulphatc  of  ethyl"  r^oef  hydrosulphethyL 

7,  for  "  Hanthogenamid"  read  Xanthogenamid. 
86,  for  "  Nitrate"  read  Nitrite. 

81, /(TT  "  Acetyl-Platinohloride,  Plantinchloride"  read  Acetylplatin- 
chloride-platinchloride. 

1,  at  bottom, /or  *<aoephoric"  read  acephosio. 
23,  for  "  Paranioin*'  read  Paranicen. 
27 f  for  **  Hence  paranicin"  read  Hence  paranicen. 
26, /or  "bitulaV  read  Betula. 
11, /or  "Oil"  read  Camphor. 

1,  at  top, /or  "ima^tin"  read  imasatin. 


ige    49, 

(( 

"      90, 

II 

"      99, 

11 

"    105, 

lin 

"    105, 

II 

"    106, 

II 

"    107, 

II 

"    108, 

II 

"    113, 

II 

"    130, 

II 

"    146, 

« 

"    192, 

II 

"    192, 

i< 

"    264, 

<i 

"    206, 

II 

"    415, 

II 
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'Wltb  170  BngraTlngs  om 

This  work  is  based  upon  the  most  bccsict  inscovnums  in  Scxkkcb  aivd  iMnu>VBit«im 
m  AirTt  and  presents  a  thoroogh  exposition  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  trade  in 
ail  their  minutia.  The  expenenee  and  ability  of  the  author  hare  enabled  him  to  produce 
A  Moas  coMrLsn  amd  compbxhxiisivb  B09K  upon  the  subject  than  any  extant.  The  whole 
arranj^ment  is  designed  with  a  Tiew  to  the  scientific  enlightenment,  as  well  as  th^  in- 
struoion  of  the  manuAicmrer,  and  iu  contenu  are  such  as  to  render  it  not  only  a  st4Wd- 
4BD  avioB  BOOB  TO  TBB  OPBBATITB,  bttt  also  an  authoritsiive  work  of  reference  for  the 

CbBMIST  AMD  THB  StUDBNT. 

An  examination  of  the  annexed  table  of  contents  will  show  the  inTsluable  asefolness 
of  the  work,  the  praetical  featores  of  which  are  illustrated  by  upwards  of  obb  hvbobbb 

AND  wart  BBOBAVUCM  OB  WOOD. 

T^tfottowing  iynofiiM  mn^aets  only  th*  main 

Cbap.  1.  Inlrocfwcfary  lUmarks. 

2.  Tkt  Dignity  i^tht  Art  and  iU  IU- 
lations  to  scitnc: 

3.  J^nity  and  Chemical  BquivO' 
Unis : — Explanation  of. 

4.  Alkalia.  ^lAttff  Potassa,  Soda, 
Ammonia. 

Alkalimitry. 

Aeids.—Cmrbonie^  Sulphuric,  Hy- 
drochloric, Nitrie,  Boracie. 
Acidimetnr. 

Origin  and  Cempo$iHon  ^  Fatty 
Matton. 
a  SaponifMU  Fat$,-Ol\9  of  Al- 
mond, Olive,  Mustard,  Beech, 
Poppjr,  Rapeseed,  Orapesecd ; 
Nni  Oil,  Linseed  Oil,  Castor 
Oil,  Palm  Oil,  (processes  for 
bleaching  it;)  Coco  Butter, 
Nutmeg  Butter,  Galum  Butter, 
Athamantine. 

AduUtration  ^  00$. 

Action  ^  Acids  upon  Oilt. 

VolatiU  Otfi.~The  Properties  of, 
and  their  applicability  to  the 
Manuftictttre  of  Soaps. 

Volatile  Otb:— Their  Origin  and 
Comi>osition ;  Table  of  their 
Specifie  Gravities. 

Suential  Oib;  — The  Adultera^ 
tions  ot,  and  the  modes  of  de- 
tecting them. 

iraz.*---Its  Properties  and  Gom- 
posttion. 
■     Iff.  JImfM.*  — Their  Properties  and 
Composition:  Colophony  and 
OaUiW 
<■     16.  Ainimaf  Fat$  and  OOi.^Lard, 
Mutton  Suet,  Beef-tallow,  Beef- 
marrow,  Bone-fat,  Soap-crease, 
Oil-lees,  Kitehen-stufll,  Human 
fat,  Adipodre^  Batter,  Fish-oil, 
16 
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13. 


14. 
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qfcack  Chapter  and  Faragrapk. 

Spermaceti,  Delphiaiue,  Ncats 
feet  Oil. 
Cbaf.  17.  J%e  Constituents  ^  Fair,  their 
Properties  and  Composition: 
Stearins.  Stearic  Acid  and 
Salts;  Margarine,  Marnrie 
Acid  and  Salts;  Olein,  Oleic 
Acid  and  Salu;  Ceune.  Cetylio 
Acid ;  Phoeenine,  Phoceuio 
Acid  and  Salts ;  Bntyrine,  Bo- 
lyric  Acid  and  Salu;  Caproic, 
Cspric  Acid;  Hircine,  Hircie 
Acid;  Cbolcsierine. 

1&  Basic  Constituents  i/  Fau:-^ 
Glycerin.  EthaL 

10.  Tfteory  qf  Saponification, 

80.  Ttenjii^.*— Steam  Series,  Buga- 
diert  orlicy  Vats,  Soap  Frames, 
Caldrons,  &c. 

21.  The  Systemittd  arrangement /or 
a  Soap  Factory. 

S3.  AfmarJtf,— Preliminary  to  the 
Process  for  Making  Soap. 

tX  Hard  Sedps:  —  **  Cutting  Pro- 
cess;** Comparative  Value  of 
Oils  and  Fats  as  Soap  ingredi- 
ent, with  Tables ;  White,  Mot- 
tled, Marseilles,  Yellow,  Yan- 
kee Soaps;  English  Yellow  and 
White  Soap,  Coco  Soap,  Palm 
Soap,  Butter  Soap,  English 
Windsor  Soap,  French  w  ind- 
sor  Soap.    Analyses  of  Soaps. 

SI  Frocess/or  MeMnkSoap  :^Pn' 
paration  of  the  Xeys,  Eoma- 
tage,  Relargage,  Ooetion,  Bfoi- 
tling,  Cooling. 

S9.  Sxtemporaneous  Ssavt.*— Lard, 
Medicinal.    "Hawes,**    *<Ma 
qvLOTj**  and  **  I>areet*s*'  Soaps 

S8.  SiUcated  Soaps :-~  Flint,  Sufld* 
**  Dunn*s,"  **  Davis*s**  Soaps. 
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CBAr.27.  P^.i/nr  >^]M— Drvir.ne,  ^^al  na- ;  Mode*    oC    Renderinff    FatB, 

n  d  Soap»,  f/u^v  from  Hardened  **  Wilion't  Sceara  Tank*. 

Fat.  jCBAr.42.  IFIdb :  —  Tbeir  om  and  action. 

Anderson's  hnnrortnunu.  \ 

Soft  Soaps:— }*rocKt-»  for  .Making, 
Crowu  Soiipt.  *•  Savon  Vert.'*^ 
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90    Tht  Convtmon  qf  Soft  St>aps  into  . 

Hard  Soapn.  \ 

31.  Frauds   in   Soap    Making  and  i 

Means  for  thftr  Ihudion.  \ 

33.  Earthy  Soaps.  Marine  Soap.  Mo-  j 

tallic  Suapt.  Ammoniaeai Soap.  > 

33.  Soap  from   VoiatiU  Oils :  —  Siar- 

ky*t  Soap,  \ciion  of  Alkaiiea 
upon  Essential  O.ls 

34.  "Sarons  Aetdes,^  or  Olco-acida- 

laied  Soap. 

35.  Toilet    £oapt .*— rurifieaiion    of. 

teaps,  Admizrd  Soap,  Cinna*  \ 
mon.  Rose.  Orange  •  flower, 
Bouquet.  Benzoin.  Cf»iog;ne, 
Vanilla.  Musk.  Naples,  Kiuian 
Itoaps,  Floiant  Soaps.  Trans-  > 
parent  Soaps  SoA  Soaps.  Sha- 
ving Creiun:  lirmarks. 

36.  Areometers  and  Thermometers: — 

their  use  and  value. 

37.  Weights  and  Mtasura. 
3d.  Candles. 
3!).  Illumination 

40.  PhilosotJi  y  of  Flame. 

41.  Raw    hlattrial  for    Candles:  — 


Cottinf  Mackuea. 

43.  OfttuManufaetureqfCandla. 

44.  i>ffpttf  Canute:— Improved  Ma> 
chinary  for  facilitating  thctr 

Manofacture. 
iS.  Material  qf  VandUs :  ^  ProetuB 
for  Improving  tta  Quality. 

46.  Moulded    Carufies:  — Improved 

Machinery  for  faeihtuing  ibcir 
Manufacture.—**  Vaxcme,"  or 
Summer  Gandlea. 

47.  Stearic  Acid  CanelUs:—  Adamant- 

ine and  Star  Candles. 
43.  SUarin    Candles :— Urnconuoi'* 
and  MoriSt*s  Process. 

49.  Sperm  Candles. 

50.  Falminty  Pabn  WaXy  Coca  Caty 

diet. 

61.  Wax  Candles  .^— Mode  of  Bleach- 
ing  the  Wax,  with  drawings  of 
the  apparaiua  requisite  there- 
for; Bougiea,  Cierges,  Flam- 
beaux. 

68.  Pa*nl  Candist.*— "  Axotized," 
Movable  Wiek  and  Goddard*s 
Candles;  Candles  on  Continu- 
ous Wick;  Water  and  Hour 
Bougies,  Perfumed  Candles. 

53.  Concluding  Remarks.  Vocabo- 
lary. 
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WATSON'S  ANNALS  OF  PHILADELPHIA  ANI 
PENNSYLVANIA  IN  THE  OLOEN  TIME. 

BONG  A  COI'L£C1'ION  OF  ME.MOIKS,  ANEODOTKH,  AND  INCIDENTS  OF  THE  CITY 

A^D  ITS  INUAUITANTci. 

ASX>  or  TUK 

Earliest  SettUmenii  of  the  Inland  part  of  Pinn^tflcaniaf  from  the  dayi  e^  ika 

Foundt  rs. 

ISTEJfDEO  TO  PKXSnTC  TBI  RICOLUOTIOKB  OP  OLDBV  tnO,  AKD  TO 

Exhibit  Society  in  Its  Changes  of  Manners  and  Otutomc,  and  thto  Oitj  and  Conntry 

in  their  Local  Ohangca  and  ImproTemanta. 

BY    JOHN    F.  WATSON, 
Member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  PvDnvjlTanla,  and  Ilonorary  Member  of  the  HUtorleU 

Societies  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 


Rktiew  NonoES.— "This  is  a  great  curi- 
osity. Such  a  book  hss  never  before  been 
produced  in  the  United  States.  The  Anna)i«t 
will  ei\joy  a  peerless  fune— we  trust  bis  wurk 
will  be  universally  bought  and  read."  ^  No 
American  who  ran  read  should  be  without  a 
copy  of  this  invaluablv  contribution  to  our 
early  American  bisturv."  **  It  fch  ui<i  to  cod- 
T«>y  us  back  to  other  umvH— wm  te*  0  tliiii^<%  u<< 
they  were — miuuUly  uwl  jmiiicul  rly.  h«(1 
nut  as  prvsented  in   blati-ly  and  l>k>hkiij«iJ 


history,  in  one  general  riew— ▼agno^  glim- 
mering;, indistinct."  *<  This  is  in  truth  a  work 
without  example  for  its  imitation,  and  with 
equal  truth  it  is  in  execution  a  woHc  nd 
generis.'*  **It  is  a  museum  that  will  never 
c«a«e  to  attract  It  deeerres  the  gratitude 
of  the  oonntry  and  the  patronage  of  the 
reading  community.  It  will  furnish  the 
historian, 'the  biogr^heiv  and  the  patriotie 
orator,  with  matter  to  adom  and  beautil^ 
their  proiluctioos." 
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A.  HART'S  STANDARD   MEDICAL  WORjblS. 

ILLUSTHATfiD  MSDIOAXi  UBRA&7. 

CAREY  8t  HART  have  reeently  published  the  following  Talaahle  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical works,  superbly  illustrated— to  which  they  beg  leave  to  eall  the  atiention  of  the 
^rofenMon.  This  splendid  series  now  forms  bqe  aoTA.L  Qt7A.Kr^  voluxbb,  containinf 
OUR  HUNDRED  AND  K[QHTY  QUARTO  PLATES,  beautifully  executed:  and 
the  price  at  which  they  are  oflered  u  infinitely  less  than  any  similar  works  have  here- 
tofore been  published. 

QTAIN'S  ANATOMICAL   PLATES, 

PiUrOOAST'S  OPSHATIVB  SXTROXnElY', 

lOREiD'S  GKEIT  WORK  ON  IIDWIFERT, 

GODDARD    ON   THE  TEETH, 
EICOED  ON  EXTREHfE  CASES  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES 

AND  RAYER  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


I. 

A  SERIES  OF 

ANATOMICAL  PUTES, 

With  References  and  Physiological  Com- 
ment!!, illustrating  the  structure  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  Human  Body. 

SDITXD  BT 

JONES  QUAIN,  M.D.,AND 
\V.  J.   ERASMUS  WILSON. 

With  Notes  and  Additions  by 

JOSEPH  PANCOAST,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Jefferson  BCe- 
dical  Ck>IIege  of  Philadelphia. 

THIKD  A.MSUCA.N  HDtTlon. 

The  Plates  are  accompanied  by  letter- 
press, coniaining detailed  references  to  the 
various  objects  delineated.  But  with  a 
yiew  to  render  them  intelligible  to  a  greater 
number  of  persons,  a  runnmg  commentary 
on  each  plate  is  given,  stating  in  general 
term?,  and  divested,  as  far  as  can  be,  of  all 
technicality,  the  uses  and  purposes  which 
the  dilTerenl  objects  serve  in  the  animal 
economy. 

riic  woAK  coirsiflTS  or  the  roLLowiiro 
DTvnioifs : 

THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  HUMAN 
liODY,  Fifty -one  Plata. 

THE  VKS8ELS  OP  THE  HUMAN 
BODY.  Fifty  Plates. 

THE  NERVES  OP  THE  HUMAN 
BODY,  Thirty-fight  Plates. 

THE  VISCERA  OF  THE  HUMAN 
BODY,  including  the  Organs  of  Digestion, 
Respiration,  Secretion  and  Excretion, 
"Diirty'twc  Platts. 
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THE    BONES 
Thirty  Plates. 


AND    UOAMENTS, 


Complete  in  One  Royal  Quarto  Volums  ff 
nearly  500 pages,  and  2(N)  plates,  eompriS' 
ing  nearly  7UU  separate  illtistrations.  Bo- 
ine  the  only  complete  system  of  Anatam^ 
cal  Plates,  on  a  large  scaUf  ever  published 
in  America. 

Price  only  flS*  elotb  silt,  or 
•30  colored  after  nature* 


II. 


OPJBRATTTS  SUHOfiRT; 

OR, 

A  DESCRIPTION  AND  DBMONSTRA- 
TIO.V  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PRO- 
CESSES OF  THE  ART; 

IKCLUDIIfO   ALL  THE  ITEW  OPEKATIOllly 

AND  EXHIBITI50  THE  STATE  OrSTTm- 

OICAL  SCIEirCE   IN  fTS  PEEaEMT 

ADVANCED  COKDITION. 

BY  JOSEPH  PANXOAST,  M.D., 

Professor  of  General,  DescriptiTe  and  Sur- 
gical Anatomy  in  Jeflerson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia. 

Complete  in  One  Royal  ito.  Volume  ^  308 

pages  of  letterpress  deseriftiim  and  eighty 

large  ito.  plates,  comprising  48S  lUustnf 

tions.  and  being  the   only  etimplete 

work  on  the  subjibet  in  the  English 

Language.    Price,  full  bound 

in  dothj  only  SIO. 

Second  Edition,  ImproTed. 

"Thifc  excellent  work  is  constructed  <ni 
the  model  of  the  French  Surgical  Works 
by  Velpean  and  Malgaigne ;  and.  so  far  as 
the  English  language  is  concerned,  we  are 


m. 


m 


>.  EAST'S  ETANDABD  MEDICAL  WOOES. 

I    ihsr,  wbieh  cqmla  iku  sf  Dr.  Ooddmrd.  - 


■lib  n   Hia   NO  •gpuuOB."— JViw 

url  pricuiianei  ofSurnry  will  (<:fI  emu- 
All  u  Um  (liililj  ud  indaiirr  orProrPwi- 
OHM.  Ttas  dnwJDf  ud  eiccuiian  oC  i)m 
plau*  uv  iplendid  oi^niplpt  of  Americim 
trtf  «nd  do  eredil  10  Ueura.  Cicliowtkl 
■Bd  DD(*I,whil<  Iha  duciiptioii  11  iial6H 
cndliibia  to  the  uilioi.  kV>  J>*ra  ei- 
<inmed  Iha  bosk  wilh  cure,  and  kd  trail 
pleuun  LadtolaringUiiI,  in  oaiofiaiatk 

Jlterunnaf  Uw   Uniled  SIllEl.    Ii  wu  B 

■Bbililau  At  wlnwHiBt  ap«rui«ii.  To 
itisH  praclliioacra  upeeiill)',  whs  u* 
Mlltd  ap«a  •ceidaiwni'.onlT.la  pfrioim 
oparaiion),  wt  in  mi  (cquwnuid  «iih  ur 

le   niiiif  Uia  kniA,     Thnv  •»  liniilii 


at  atuiailat,  elub-boi,  and  tha  nplBcing 
laatjiaiu  nd  ra|iaiiing  dalbnaltiai  fnni 
puiiildaitnieikiilarihaDOM.fcc.,araii(iy 
rtrailr  alptalncd -and  pnltilj  lIlDMnuil. 
Tli)quattionibl*wha1haras7lhiBg  onlbia 


SinillABO  ONTHII  TEETH. 

TUB 

ANATOMY,   PHYSIOLOav, 

AND  DISEASES 

TBBTB  JkXtD  amHS, 


Arlilidal  Teeth. 

Bt  PAUL  BBCK  GODDARD,  M.  D., 
Profeiior  or  AnaloniT  and    HiaMlon  in 

Iha  Franklin  Calla(a  of  Pbiladalphia. 
Ib  One  «».  Volume,  illnatrilcd  hj  30 

beantiflillf  aiecated  PlaUa,  atch 

haBdaomal}  bound  In  cTolh. 

Prien  Sii  Dollin. 

0»ffirm  wM  •'  Qumin'i  Aiuupmt."  "  Pan- 

■  Wa  da  no)  poaaaaa  a  nodani  work  on 
DiaUd  SviiarT,  wrinaa  bj  a  Britlah  Au- 


la danuIainioRira.    Iiiiquiuoppannl 
■a  Talaa  inenaUinc  any  onauamTa 


wcM  HiM  AntaJ  S 


adToniqf  la  iba  Uunji  tory  bsaaiiTuJ  lilho- 


IV. 
MOREAC'S 

areat  Workon  Midwiibry 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

EXIIIBITINa   THE    PRB^RNT  AD- 
VANCED STATE   OF  THE 
SCIENCE. 

BY  F.  G.  MOREAU. 


BY  T.  POBKST  BKTTOH,  M.  D,, 

BV  PAUL  B£C1C  GODDARD,  H.  D 

Tha  wbola  illuatratad  by 
flfkty  Splendid   ^art^  PtaUa, 

The  Size  of  Llf«, 

OR  EXACTLY  HALF  THE  SIZE. 

Upon  ohich  tha  firal  artiau  haTe  baea 

amployad,  and  vbichara  fully  eqad, 

if    Bol  anparior,  to   lbs   ori|iBal, 

and  tfaa  publiahara  can  aaTalj 


Sat*  cempUu  ii  ana  larfa  Hi.  hIuik,  a/ati 
fill  nT-Quam-i  A>i.Mi|>."  "  Fui^ 


laura  of  Oliiutiiral  Scian 


A.  EAItrtJ  SIAKDABD   UEDICAL  WOHKS. 


dM,  unl  Ui(  Aavri 


SSttJK 

Mil  I . 

work  upon  ihfl  Kiaiua  oi  Midwtferyf  with 
BiihIT  o(  thu  BOM  n\amM  lilhocrHphia 
dIu<i(  wa  han  am  aaan.  TH^E  tL- 
LUSTRATIOITS  AKB  ENGRAVED 
WITH  SO  MUCH  BRAUTV  AND  AC- 
CURACY, AND  UPON  BO  LABGE  A 
SCALE,  that  ihty  euiwt  ttU  u  pniem  w 
Ibn  eya  [ha  pnaiH  ralalion  ofUia  RBtnl  and 
oTlhe  paruenfifed  In  Jabor*  uidaT  arerr 

labor.  The  pntfflHLOn  art  Kreailjindeblad 
to  FrBDOh  induiTry  io  palliDlogJcal  and  tpa- 

bcfuTH  ni  ntaj  b«  rogviia  u  iha  camplo- 
lion  of  kIJ  that  hu  loonnwlaud  In  Ihi) 

banc* dTn"T ^ BO  b j  man jTl'iii^of iginal 
Auff^eiiioui,  to  ibo  proptT  armnnment  of 
w&ieh  iba  nuihni  hai  doiruud  ■  ireu 
■mount  of  labor.  Tha  Irwiilatkin  ia  lUlli- 
Ai]It  and  alagimlT  done,  and  Iha  work  wilt 
ba  a  Taloabla  addition  lo  Iha  iiwdioal  liia- 
laiuraofaarooiulrT.n-WtH  rortJaMmol 

A  THEORmCAL 
PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

mSBiSES  OF  THS  SKIN, 

RY  P.   RAYER,  M.D. 

Phr>lcian  to  La  Cbari1«  Moapilal. 
Proni  ±a  Second  Edition,  enllrc)*  ranw- 
deled.    With  Noua  and  other  Additiona, 

BY  JOHN  BELL,  M.  D. 

Fellow  of  IbaCollenorPhraiaiani  of  Dii- 


iLLimmAiioiii, 

Car«nillr  Colored  rron  Natara,  ■ 

pigei  of  Letltrpreaa. 

~  lal*  baiutd  In  Oloa  C 

Ptic*  ni  W 


paiholdfir  of  iha  diioaaea  of  Ibe  eulaneoiu 
•urfue,  U.  BaTer  •bonld  bebii  pilot/' 

ipeel.  but  Dun  atpacially  In  nliaraaee  lo 


TIOUSLY  BX  SAID  TO  COKIAtN 
THS  HOST  COMPLETE  BSRIEB  Of 

iLLnaTRATtona  of  cutaneovs 

DISBABES  HITHERTO  FVBUSH- 
ED,  AND  IS,  BESIDES,  not  onlj  cheap- 
ei  Ibao  any  other,  but  well  worth  Iha  lom 

Briiiik  and  Fartign  Utdial  itoMw. 


RICOBD 
oirii(ii>i  oiiiBor 

VENEREAL  SZSEABBB 

Oavd  nl  Uu  Vaurtal  BotTOal  ml  Jfaril. 
Dudar  the  AnoHon  oTDt-Pl.  Bnon,  vltli 


o^!'KIaDra,wha 


olDBa  quitCL  udftra 
HBlcal  Plan*/' "Puce 
•rT/>Ao.  A«sSlt,(li> 
"  Thia  tmly  gnuX  «wt 


mufim  of  Parte,  hai  lom  twa  ■  iariditatna 
In  tba  Aullah  lABEoan  Tha  taiaanaa  en- 
panaa  eflti  pnblkaUon.  and  aqwdally  tkl 
mat  o(  Iha  ik£|;  eolonrad  ■apsTtiia,  which 
■n  an  laUnnuaibla  MenapinlBaiit  of  tbi 
lait,  bH  Utberto  deterred  pobHaben  al  heoa 
and  abroad  rtom  lU  taaiM.  Tb*  pnfcaiioa 
an  IaT|a)T  iBdablad  to  Dr.  Betlan,  tba  tna» 
lalor,  and  Dr.  Ooddaid,  abo  baa  pfenied  tba 
»■«  Hit  tta  rcaa«  aaako  tba  ntepiiBlof 

ebber,  aba  ba*  toaoibl  out  Ola  ■b«dF 
t  boek,  In  nyal  qiiaito,  witta  Id  boHI- 
plM  illBitntlOBI,  Is  •  Myla  ar  auallanaa  ta 
nneeU  typocr^ii,  auriTliw,  aad  eoloni- 
iBi.  wbleb  will  fclKMw  toAaailewi  art 

(gtbaTalneofthllTertHblin ryta 

Myum  tban  Ibat  II  la  add  ■«(  oatliiH 
to  ba  a  ataBdtrd  aatborlty  OB  a  nuet  Imporl- 
aBl  tnblHt,  lunlilng  the  laUraeU  at  betb 
adeDee  and  huminlty.    Tbe  pablliber  dfr 


A    SPLENDID    MEDICAL  WORK. 
RICORD   ON 

EXTREME  GASES  OF  TENEREAL  DISEASES, 

Cured  at  the  Venereal  Hospital  at  Paris, 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  Dr.  Ph.  RICORD. 

'Wltb  916  dcganily  eol«r«d  9ikgrmTing»* 

In  ODe  ▼olume,  qaarto,  nnifonn  with  <<Qaain'i  Anatomical  Plates,*'  <<Pan- 
coait'i  Operatire  Surgerj,"  fcc.    Price  $16,  cloth,  gilt. 

"Th«  work  of  M.  Ricord,  which  is  jut  puhlished,  is  as  oseAil  as  it  is  magnificent. 

"  We  find  in  this  bock  the  experience  of  twenty  years,  and  the  representation  and 
deicription  of  all  the  typical  cases  of  the  Venereal  Hospital,  serving  as  a  basis  of  the 
author's  theory  of  the  disease.  This  work  is  indispensable  to  practitioners,  for  by  it 
they  transport  the  cl»ic  or  thb  VBicxaxAL  Hospital  or  Faus  ikto  thkir  own 

LIBRA  RIB." 


ALSO,   JUST   PUBLISHED, 

LETTERS    ON    SYPHILIS, 

Addressed  to  the  chief  editor  of  "The  XTnion  Medicale." 

BY  DR.  PH.  RICORD. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  BY  W.  P.  LATIMORE,  M.  D. 

Id  one  Tolome,  8to.,  full  bound.    Price  $2. 

"The  works  of  M.  Ricord  have  been  twice  approved  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  they  have  conferred  two  mbdals  upon  him,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
estimate  of  them.*' 

PRICE  75  CENTS. 

TABLES    FOR 

aUALITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

BY  HEINRICH  WILL. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Geissen. 
TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  SECOND  GERMAN  EDITION, 

jPor  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Laboratory  of  Pro£  Jaa.  C.  Booth, 

BY  W.  L.  FABER, 

Metallurgist  and  Mining  Engineer. 
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